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AA/or^T  Th-tvt    COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
V  V  ^^J^J^IN iXD  MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

MEDIUM  AND  FINE  TWEEDS,  CASSIMERES,    WORSTEDS,  < 
DOESKINS,  FLANNELS,  RUGS,  SHAWLS,  SHIRTS  and  PANTS,etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS   IN   CANADA  FOR 
CLAPPERTON'S  SPOOL  COTTON,         KNOX'S  LINEN  THREAD, 
KNOX'S  GILLING  NETS,  MILWARD'S  SEWING  NEEDLES, 

PATON'S  BOOT  AND  SHOE  LACES. 

EDELSTEIN,  MOSER  &  CO., 

Bradford. 
Plain    and    Fancy    Worsteds, 
etc.,  etc. 

ASA  HARDY  &  CO., 

Manciikster. 


Cords,  Velveteens,   Plushes, 
and  Sleeve  Linings. 


JABEZ  JOHNSON  &  Co., 

Manctiestkr. 
Towels,  Ouilts,  etc. 


C.  &  F.  SUDBURY. 

Nottingham. 
Cashmere  Hose,    Lace  Mitts, 
Gloves,   etc.,   etc. 


LEON  BELART,  LACES,  CALAIS,  FRANCE. 

MONTREAL;  648  CRAIG  STREET.      TORONTO;  19  FRONT  STREET  WEST. 

1891.  sdpiriin-gk  isqi. 

Gordon,  Mackay  &  Qq^       \ 

Have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  their  customers,  and  the  Retail  Trade  of  the  Dominion, 
to  their  preparations  for  the  approaching  Season,  which  surpass  in  Extent,  Variety,  and  Beauty  of 
Design,  all  previous  efforts,  and  in  every  Department  challenge  comparison,  notably  : 

Prints,  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery  and  Gloves,  Imported 
Woollens,  and  Men's  Furnishings. 

Their  Staple  Department  also  will  commend  itself  to  the  keenest  buyers.  It  embraces  a  full 
range  of 

The  Celebrated  Lybster  Goods,  aod  the  best  productions  of  other  Canadian  Mills. 

Intending  purchasers  will  find  it  profitable  to  visit  the  Warehouse  and 

examine  the  Goods. 


Spring  Imports  and  Domestic  Manufactures  will  be  passed  into  Stock  as  soon  as   may   be   after 
the  Great  Discount  Sale  of  Bryce,    McMurrich  &  Go's  stock,  now  in  progress. 


Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co., 

TORONTO.    ONT. 
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SALUTATORY. 


Silk     E  DO   not  need  to  offer 


an  apology  for  launch- 
ing The  Dry  Goods 
Review  upon  the 
stormy  sea  of  journal- 
ism, as  we  have  the 
assurance  of  leading 
retailers  throughout  the  Dominion  that  its  advent  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  and  that  it  will  meet  with  liberal  support.  Indeed,  in 
view  of  the  vast  and  diversified  interests  involved  m  the  dry  goods, 
hats,  caps  and  furs,  millinery,  and  clothing  trades  and  the  enormous 
capital  invested,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of  those 
more  immediately  concerned  that  a  journal  devoted  exclusively  to 
these  trades  has  been  so  long  in  making  its  appearance,  the  more 
so,  as  in  the  journals  devoted  to  commerce  in  general,  the  dry  goods 
trade  is  barely  referred  to,  while  in  the  daily  press  it  is  treated  with 
cold  indifference.  Our  mission  will  be  to  make  this  journal  a 
medium  of  valuable  information  as  between  buyer  and  seller,  to  keep 
the  former  posted  in  all  matters  affecting  his  welfare,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  styles,  condition  of  the  markets,  etc.  All  questions 
having  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  trade  will  be  discussed 
upon  their  merits  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents. We  are  firmly  convinced  that  we  will  quickly  succeed  in 
gaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  trude.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, The  Dry  Goods  Review  has  come  to  stay,  and  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pledge  ourselves  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  it  a  credit 
to  the  trades  it  will  be  its  pride  and  pleasure  to  represent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  printed  on  finely  finished  paper  and  that  care  has 
been  exercised  to  make  the   different  departments  attractive  to  the 


eye  and  with  the  object  of  arresting  and  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  We  venture  to  say  that  in  these  respects  it  has  no 
superior  in  trade  journals  and  few  equals.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  journals  in  the  United  States,  devoted  to  similar  trades,  furnishes, 
we  think,  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  medium 
between  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer,  and  that  they 
have  been  largely  utilized  and  liberally  patronized  in  recent  years  is 
apparent  from  their  improved  appearance  and  enlarged  size.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  will  have  for  our  subscribers  and 
readers  an  exceptionally  intelligent  class  of  the  community — men 
possessed  of  solid  judgment,  as  well,  as  culture — and  we  therefore 
ask  them  not  to  be  too  critical  in  their  comments  upon  this,  our  first 
number.  It  is  impossible  in  the  hurry  and  worry  consequent  upon 
the  starting  of  a  new  paper  to  avoid  making  mistakes  and  forgetting 
something  that  should  have  been  attended  to,  but  we  promise  that 
in  future  issues  all  these  faults  will  be  remedied  and  the  journal 
made  more  and  more  attractive.  To  those  who  have  kindly  extended 
their  patronage  to  us  we  offer  our  hearty  thanks,  and  it  affords  us 
much  pleasure  to  wish  them  and  all  our  readers  A  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


PILFERING  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  are  often  put  to  considerable 
annoyance  and  loss  through  the  pilfering  of  goods  in  transit  as  the 
transportation  companies  decline  to  accept  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  With  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  for 
future  losses  in  this  way  a  conference  was  recently  held  in  Montreal, 
between  representatives  of  the  transportation  companies  and  depu- 
tations from  the  Toronto  and  Montreal  merchants.  The  matter  was 
fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  The  merchants  held  that  as  the 
companies  are  liable  for  losses  while  the  goods  are  under  their  care 
and  as  the  goods  are  under  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  them  while  in 
transit,  the  companies  should  be  willing  to  make  good  the  losses 
sustained  out  of  a  joint  fund  when  the  pilfering  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  while  under  the  care  of  any  one  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  companies  held  that  as  the 
packages  are  carried  in  England  and  elsewhere  by  other  companies 
it  could  not  be  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  packages  were  not 
tampered  with  before  being  delivered  to  them,  and  that,  moreover, 
when  they  exercise  all  reasonable  care  they  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  pilfering,  which  is  so  cunningly  done  as  to  defy  ordin- 
ary care  and  watchfulness.  As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  an  agree- 
ment being  reached  the  merchants  passed  the  following  resolution, 
which  the  representatives  of  the  companies  without  committing  them- 
selves in  any  way,  agreed  to  place  before  the  proper  authorities  : 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  present  that  the  steamship 
lines  running  to  Canadian  ports  in  summer  and  to  Canadian  and  United 
States  ports  in  winter,  together  with  the  railway  companies,  should 
agree,  when  such  losses  cannot  lie  located,  to  jointly  pay  any  claims  aris 
ing  from  pilfering  of  goods  from  packages  iu  transit. 
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TRADE   JOURNALS    AS    ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS. 


ASKING  tor  a  liberal  measure  of 
patronage  for  this  journal,  it  is,  we 
think,  fitting  that  an  answer  should 
be  made  to  some  of  the  objections 
raised  against  trade  journals,  and 
the  advantages  claimed  for  them 
should  be  referred  to.  Some  are 
ungenerous  enough  to  say  that  these 
journals  are  started  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  but  most 
people  know  that  they  have  a  nobler 
mission  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Of  course  it  would 
be  just  as  absurd  to  start  a  paper  with  the  avowed  object  of  con- 
tinually losing  money  as  to  start  a  business  with  the  same  end 
in  view.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  doing  that.  The  careful  busi- 
ness man  knows  from  his  environment  and  from  personal  ob- 
servation that,  although  when  he  first  opens  his  store  business  may 
be  backward  in  coming  to  him,  it  is  bound  in  time  to  gather  such 
proportions  as  will  enable  him  to  recoup  himself  and  gradually  ex- 
tend his  operations.  So  it  is  with  trade  journals.  Others  oppose 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  wanted  ;  that  the  daily  press 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  argu- 
ment is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  Practical  men  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  the  matter  consideration  readily  admit  that  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  the  daily  press  and  the  trade  press,  each 
having  its  own  particular  field  of  usefulness.  It  has  been  said  before, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  assertion,  that  trade  jour- 
nals, as  means  of  finding  out  new  customers,  offer  special  advan- 
tages to  business  men,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— The 
trade  journal  has  a  reputation  as  an  advertising  medium  so  pecu- 
liarly its  own  that  outside  parties  get  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its 
pages,  as  occasion  may  suggest,  in  order  to  keep  posted  about  the 
introduction  of  new  things,  or  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  recent  im- 
provements which  could  be  used  with  advantage  in  their  business. 
No  daily  paper  could  be  depended  on  to  supply  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion. The  trade  journal  is  not  ephemeral,  like  the  daily  paper, 
which  is  raiely  preserved  beyond  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  which  is 
difficult  to  fin  J  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  in  the  homes  of  its 
patrons.  Indeed,  the  trade  journal  is  filed  for  further  reference  by 
some  of  its  subscribers  with  as  much  care  and  regularity  as  a  re- 
ceipted bill  ;  hence,  an  advertisement,  which  in  any  daily  newspaper 
would  have  ceased  to  do  service,  may  attract  attention  again  at  some 
accidental  moment  and  become  the  adventitious  means  of  an  order. 
The  trade  journal,  on  account  of  its  special  field  of  service,  furnishes 
a  direct  approach  to  capable  purchasers,  nearly  every  one  of  whom 
may  stand  in  need  of  the  article  advertised,  which  would  be  cheaper 
and  far  more  effective  than  any  appeal  to  an  indiscriminate  mass  of 
readers  such  as  that  represented  by  a  daily  newspaper.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  trade  journals,  and  businessmen 
who  have  patronised  them  can  vouch  for  their  truth. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  trade  which  the  Dry  Goods  Rkview 
has  been  established  to  represent  is  the  only  one  in  Canada  which 
has  hitherto  not  had  a  journal  of  its  own. 


Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance,  returned  to  Ottawa  on 
New  Year's  day  from  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies.  He  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  at  all  the  islands  and  his  views  on  reciprocal  trade 
'relations  were  listened  to  with  much  interest  and  attention.  He 
has  not  yet  announced  the  results  of  his  mission,  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  very  largely  increased  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  splendid  exhibits  of  Canadian  manu- 
factures and  goods  at  the  Jamaica  exhibition  will  do  much  also  to  ar- 
rive at  this  most  desirable  consummation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Mitchell  &  Co  ,  the  great  gingham  manufact- 
urers of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  have  decided  to   locate    in   Fitchburg, 

Mass. 

*  * 
* 

The  British  silk  trade  still  continues  in  a  depressed  condition 
owing  to  cheap  foreign  competition.  The  lace  trade  is  also  in  a 
similar  condition,  but  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about 
a  revival. 

*** 
It   is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Henniker    Heaton  to  ob- 
tain a  two  cent  postage  rate  between    England  and   Canada  will  be 
crowned  with  success.     When    we  are  doing  everything    we  can  to 
strengthen  our    trade  relations  with  the    Mother  Country,    such    a 

boon  would  be  highly  appreciated. 

*  * 

■*■ 

Messrs  Boyd  Bros.  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry-goods  and  fancy-goods 
merchants,  Toronto,  have  for  the  coming  season  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  general  dry-goods,  dress-goods,  gents'  furnishings,  haber- 
dashery, Berlin  wools,  etc.,  which  embraces  all  the  latest  novelties. 
In  their  commodious  establishment  will  be  found  as  great  a  variety  of 
goods  in  the  various  departments  as  in  any  other  house  in  the 
Dominion.  They  are  live  and  energetic  business  men  always  on 
the  alert  for  the  introduction  of  novelties  in  all  departments,  and  in 
consequence  trade  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
showing  a  very  large  and  gratifying  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  The  extensive  preparations  for  the  coming  season  justify 
them  in  looking  with  confidence  upon  a  still  greater  increased  trade 
during  the  year  just  opened. 

*** 

One  of  the  oldest,  best-known  and  most  popular  wholesale  dry- 
goods  houses  in  the  west,  is  that  of  Knox,  Morgan  &  Co.,  Hamilton. 
Their  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  be  reliable 
and  liberal  in  their  dealings  and  keep  themselves  iully  abreast  of 
the  times  in  their  line  of  business.  Furthermore  their  stock  is 
always  in  that  clean  condition  which  enables  them  to  offer  new, 
attractive  and  easy-selling  goods,  that  will  bear  good  profits  to  the 
retailers  and  save  their  customers  wading  through  a  large  lot  of  old 
samples.  For  the  spring  trade  they  offer  special  values  in  general 
dry-goods,  dress-goods,  gents'  furnishings,  laces,  fnllings  and 
hosiery.  Buyers  would  do  well  to  compare  their  range  of  staples 
and  values  before  placing  their  spring  orders.  Their  travellers  are 
continually  covering  Western  Ontario. 

*  * 

* 

Last  month  Messrs.  Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchants,  corner  Front  and  Bay  streets,  Toronto,  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  Bryce,  McMurrich  &  Co.,  and  are  now  selling  it  at 
large  trade  discounts.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity,  which  retailers 
throughout  the  Dominion  will,  undoubtedly,  take  advantage  of,  as  the 
stock  includes  new  staple  lines  in  every  department  of  general  dry 
goods.  Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co.,  during  their  40  years'  experience, 
have  justly  earned  for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation  for  all  that 
is  characteristic  of  honor  and  integrity  in  business,  and  retailers  may 
therefore  rest  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  reductions  offered 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  recently  purchased  stock.  This  is 
not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  this  enterprising  firm  have 
assimilated  other  entire  stocks,  which  have  been  sold  to  their  cus- 
tomers at  greatly  reduced  prices.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  have  not  retained  for  themselves  a  much  larger 
profit,  but  they  argue  that  by  invariably  sharing  the  advantages 
from  such  purchases  with  their  customers,  they  profit  indirectly  to  a 
yet  greater  extent  Such  a  liberal  policy  has  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  firm  is  held  by  retail 
merchants,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  the  steady  increase  in 
their  volume  of  business. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's  views  are  always  01  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
»r  should  l>e  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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FAILURES  IN    1  889-90. 

V  THE  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Irving,  superintendent  of  Bradstreets,  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  statement 
showing  the  failures  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  trades  represented  by  this  journal,  for  the 
years  1889-90.  We,  unfortunately,  had  not  time 
to  obtain  the  lists  for  the  other  Provinces. 
There  are  many  features  presented  which  give  food  for  reflection. 
In  1889  the  total  failures  were  260,  actual  assets  $977,7 '5,  liabilities 
$1,980,512  ;  in  1890,  299  failures,  actual  assets  $1,246,504,  liabilities 
$2,359,304.  The  failures,  theiefore,  in  1890  exceeded  those  of  1889 
by   V).     The  difference  between  the  actual  assets  and  liabilities  in 

1889  was  $1,002,797,  and  the  difference  in  1890  $1,112,800,  or  a 
greater  loss  to  the  creditors  of  $110,003  in  1890  than  in  1889,  a  per- 
centage of  about  1 1  'i.  The  most  failures  in  dry  goods  occurred  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1889,  and  February  and 
March,  1890;  tailors,  February  and  March,  1889,  and  January, 
February  and  October,  1890;  general  stores,  February,  March, 
October  and  November,   1889,   and  January,    February  and  March, 

1890  ;  the  other  trades  are  about  equally  spread  over  the  year. 
Following  are  the  details  : 

DRY  GOODS. 


890 


890 


890 


890 


890 

889 
890 


890 


990 


890 


890 


890 


890 


Total 
Failures. 

•  65 
62 

TAILORS. 

•  36 
40 

CLOTHING. 

I  I 

IO 
MILLINERY. 
9 


Actual 

Assets. 

321,349 

537-769 

51,830 
56,452 

85,625 
39,o52 

3,i87 
10,077 

FANCY   GOODS. 
12  17,845 

20  39,373 

GENTS'  furnishings. 
7  16,220 

13  24,467 

HATS,   CAPS   AND    FURS. 

4  3,400 

10  21,913 

MANTLES. 
I 


II 


Liabilities. 

588,891 
953,671 

130,588 
116,678 


150,509 
68,135 


10,079 

24,573 

41,238 
88,591 

44,778 
5 ',394 

9  733 
55,895 


LADIES'    UNDERWEAR. 
I 


125 


585 


KNITTED   GOODS,  &C. 


I  3°0 

BERIIN  WOOLS,    ETC. 


I 


625 


GENERAL   STORES. 


114 
131 


477,549 
516,476 


1,600 


1,00c 


2,500 


1,001,096 
996,867 


Beginning  with  March  1890,  Bradstreet's,  in  order  that  the 
record  of  failures  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  took  particular 
pains  to  ascertain,  in  ev'efy  instance,  the  cause  0/  failure.     We  are, 


therefore,    in  a  position    to    give  this  valuable    information.      The 
causes  are  divided  under  1 1  heads  as  follows  : 

1  Incompetence  (lacking  in  judgment,  consideration,  tact  or 
general  ability.  | 

2.  Inexperience  (having  possibly  good  general  qualifications, 
but  without  sufficient  experience  in  the  particular  business  engaged 
to  conduct  it  successfully). 

3.  Undertaking  to  do  too  much  business   for  capital  employed. 

4.  Granting  credits  recklessly  or  without  proper  consideration. 

5.  Complication  of  indebtedness  (owing  to  failure  of  apparently 
solvent  debtor  or  endorsing  for  others). 

6.  Personal  extravagance  (living  beyond  one's  income). ' 

7.  Neglect  of  business,  doubtful  habits. 

8.  Undue  competition  (unable  to  withstand  sudden  or  unscru- 
pulous competition). 

9.  Unfavorable  circumstances  ( floods,  fires,  unseasonable 
weather,  trade  depression). 

10.  Speculation  outside  of  legitimate  business. 

11.  Fraudulent  disposition  (protection  of  individual  interests, 
without  regard  to  rights  of  creditors). 

The  total  failures  for  the  ten  months  and  the  causes,  as  shown  by 
the  number  opposite  each  as  above,  are  as  follows  :  Dry  goods, 
total,  44-23  (3),  12  (1),  5  (3  and  8),  1  (7),  1  (8),  1  (1 1),  1(1  and  3);  tail- 
ors, 22-12  (3),  4  (1),  2  (3  and  8),  2  (8  and  9),  1  (7),  1  (9);  clothing,  9-4 
(3),  2  (1),  1  (3  and  11),  1  (3  and  8),  1  (8  and  9);  millinery,  7-3  (3),  2 
(1),  1  (1  and  8),  1  (3  and  8);  fancy  goods,"  15-11  (3),  1  (1),  1  (3  and  7), 
1  (3  and  8),  1  (3  and  4);  gents'  furnishings,  10-8  (3),  2  (1);  hats,  caps 
and  furs,  5-3  (3),  2  (1);  knitted  goods,  1  (1);  Berlin  wools,  1  (1);  gen- 
eral stores,  92-30  (3),  23  (1),  18  (3  and  8),  6  (9),  3  (3  and  4),  3  (1 1),  2 
(10),  2  (2),  1  (1  and  8),  1  (4  and  8),  1  (8),  1  (8  and  9),  1  (3  and  9).  We 
will  comment  upon  this  important  feature  in  another  issue. 

In  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trades  there  were  six  failures  for 
1889,  actual  assets,  $156,244,  liabilities,  $301,888,  difference,  $145,- 
644;  for  1890,  seven  failures,  actual  assets,  $272,900,  liabilities,  $594,- 
000,  difference,  $321,100.  In  the  six  failures  in  1890  during  the  ten 
months  the  causes  were  4  (3),  1  (5),  1  (10). 

In  1889,  fifteen  manufacturers  of  woollens,  knitted  goods,  hat  and 
bonnet  shapes,  mitts,  yarn,  neckwear  and  hosiery,    failed,  the  actual 
assets  being  $45,880,  liabilities,  $98,628,  difference,  $52,748.    In  189 
the  failures    were    three,  actual  assets,    $19,000,  liabilities,  $32,485 
difference  $13,485. 

STOCK-TAKING  IN  JANUARY. 

Storekeepers,  now  that  the  holiday  trade  is  past,  should  make 
their  time  profitable  by  taking  stock  this  month  before  the  spring 
goods  arrive.  One  reason  is  because  the  insurance  adjuster  always 
wants  a  list  of  the  stock  on  hand.  It  facilitates  a  settlement  in  case 
of  fire,  and  should  be  carefully  kept.  Besides,  the  storekeeper,  by 
carefully  going  through  his  stock  at  this  time,  can  also  utilize  the 
occasion  by  marking  down  for  quick  sale  such  goods  as  he  does  not 
want  to  carry  over  to  another  season.  Every  retailer  will  make 
money  by  running  off  his  unsold  stock  at  cost,  because  the  use  of 
the  money  thus  secured  will  give  him  opportunities  to  buy  more  ad- 
vantageously for  future  trade  and  insure  him  greater  profits. 


The  cotton  combine  was  completed  last  month  under  the  name 
of  the  Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5,000,000.  The  directors  are  Messrs  A.  F.  Gault,  Jacques  Grenier,  R. 
L.Gault,S.  H  Ewing,  D.  Morrice,  J.  O.  Velleneuve  and  C.E.  Gault 
with  Mr.  A.  F.  Gault  as  president  and  Mr.  Jacques  Grenier,  vice-pres- 
ident. The  mills,  which  came  under  the  control  ofthe  Company  on  Jan- 
uary 1st, were  the  Hochelaga,  St.  Ann's,Magog,  Coaticook,  the  Craven 
Cotton  Company  of  Brantford,  Kingston  Cotton  Company,  New  Bruns- 
wick Cotton  Company,  of  Moncton,  Nova  Scotia  Cot  on  Company,  of 
Halifax,  and  the  Windsor  Cotton  Company,  of  Windsor,  N.  S., 
making  nine  grey  cotton  mills  in  all.  The  price  paid  for  the  mills 
was  $3,800,000,  being  it  is  estimated  $1,000,000  less  than  their 
actual  value.     The  headquarters  ofthe  concern  will  be  in  Montreal. 
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J^NOX,  JVIorgan  \  Coy 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 


Hamilton,  Ont. 


.►*-<■ 


PECIAL  VALUES  for  independent 
buyers  in  Spring  (1889)  samples. 
Rough  browns,  8c.  and  10c.  Three 
lines  Black  Worsteds,  Victorias,  8c. 
and    ioc. 

DRESS  GOODS,  entirely  new 
stock,  very  latest  novelties,  large  variety 
of    Designs.       All    \\  ool     Cashmeres, 

37'A ic. 

IN  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 
we  have  made  special  efforts;  200  styles 
neck  ware;  120  styles  shirts  and  top 
shirts. 

3* — ■—& 


Laces,  Frillings  and  Hosiery. 
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RETAILERS  AS  IMPORTERS. 

EFERENCE  has  been  made  in  another 
article  to  foreign  competition  as  it  affects 
the  wholesale  trade,  and  we  now  propose 
to  deal  with  the  question  from  a  retailer's 
standpoint.  The  Canadian  storekeeper  is 
C~*J\ \3  v  fi)    just  as  loyal  as  his  American  brother,  and 

when  he  calmly  reviews  the  situation,  we 
feel  assured  he  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  deal  with  local  houses 
alone,  and  thereby  compel  the  foreign  element  to  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  customers  for  their  ..surplus  stocks.  The  question  for  the 
retailer  to  ponder  over  is,  whether  he  is  benefitted  by  dealing  with 
these  foreign  houses.  We  honestly  believe  that  he  is  not,  and  for 
the  following,  among  other  reasons  :  Does  the  retailer  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  him  as  delivered  at  his  store?  He  has  to  pay 
rash  for  the  duty,  which  is  about  one-third  ot  the  amount,  and  also 
for  the  freight  and  other  charges.  Does  he  calculate  any  interest 
on  these  cash  payments?  In  other  words,  he  gets  goods  dated 
Januarv  or  February,  and  disburses  in  immediate  cash  from  40  to  50 
per  cent.,  whereas,  if  he  bought  from  local  houses,  the  goods  would 
be  dated  1st  April,  without  any  immediate  cash  outlay,  and  if  paid 
for  in  cash  at  that  date  he  would  get  five  per  cent,  discount.  This 
practically  is  really  getting  7^  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the 
goods  in  Britain  because,  as  stated,  the  local  wholesale  trade  gives 
the  5  per  cent,  on  the  customs  and  charges,  which  would  be  equal  to 
7%  percent,  if  given  by  the  old  country  merchant  ;  whereas  his  rate 
is  only  2]/z  per  cent.,  and  shorter  dating,  being  a  difference  of  5  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  local  purchasing,  a  profit  in  itself.  This  is  a 
most  important  consideration,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is  this  :  The  retailer  on  receiving  his 
goods  may  not  find  them  just  what  he  expected,  but  be  cannot  send 
them  back,  as  he  often  does  with  purchases  made  from  a  local  house. 
There  is  a  certain  glamour  in  being  able  to  say,  "  I  import  my  own 
goods,"  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  foreign  houses 
have  to  buy  their  stock  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Canadian 
houses,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  benefit  or  advantage  derived  in 
the  shape  of  superior  quality  or  newness  in  styles.  Retailers  who 
buy  in  this  way  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
brings  in  its  train  the  curse  of  overstocking,  with  all  its  attendant 
ills  of  slaughter  sales,  etc.,  to  the  serious  injury  and  often  ruin  of 
other  retailers  in  the  same  locality,  who  have  been  adopting  a  con- 
servative policy  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  buying  just  what  is  absolutely  required  from  local 
houses  are  too  plain  to  need  enumerating.  The  crushing  out  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  foreign  competition  lies  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  retailers.  It  will  ultimately  pay  them  well  to  be  loyal  to 
Canadian  houses,  as  by  doing  so  they  will  get  rid  of  dishonest  and 
incompetent  rivals,  who  are  induced  to  go  into  business  by  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  unlimited  credit  is  given  through  the  un- 
healthy competition  at  present  existing,  and  thereby  injuring  in 
many  ways  honest  and  legitimate  traders.  We  are  not  instigated 
by  any  personal  considerations  in  exposing  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  foreign  competition,  but  are  doing  so  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  trade.  There  are  other  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed, which  will  be  dealt  with  in  future  issues. 


SIR  Charles  Tupper  is  actively  engaged  in  pushing  forward  the 
scheme  for  the  fgrmation  of  a  trade  route  through  Canada  to  Austra- 
lia. The  chief  obstable  in  the  way  appears  to  arise  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  regard  to  the  port  at  which  the  steamers 
from  Vancouver  would  arrive.  The  steamers  from  San  Francisco 
touch  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  then  go  on  to  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Canadian  steamers  should 
make  Brisbane  the  port  of  arrival,  but  New  South  Wales  objects; 
besides  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  chance  of  New  Zealand  con- 
tributing to  any  subsidy  as  the  service  would  be  practically  useless 
to  her.  It  is  to  be  hcped  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  arrived  at  soon,  as  the  establishment  of  such  a  service  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  country. 


THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE. 

N  CONVERSATION  with  one  of  the  leading  wh  ole 
sale  dry  goods  merchants  as  to  the  trade  for  the  past 
year  he  remarked,  "The  least   said    about  it   the  better. 

?lr  We  would  like  to  follow  his  advice,  but  in  the  present 
/  condition  of  the  trade  it  would  be  unwise  to  remain  alto- 
\\  gether  silent.  We  have  it  from  reliable  sources  that  the 
wholesale  trade  is  not  in  that  healthy  condition  it  should 
be.  It  may  be  that  the  volume  of  business  for  the  past  year  was  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  previous  years,  but  the  profits  are  unde- 
niably less.  Various  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  this  undesirable 
result,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go  fully  into  them  at  present. 
What  is,  however,  admitted  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  bad  times 
is  jealousy  between  individual  houses,  leading  to  keen  and  un- 
healthy competition,  small  margins,  and  heavy  expenses  to  all,  which 
follow  each  other  as  naturally  as  night  follows  day.  So  keen  has 
the  competition  become  that  most  wholesale  houses  have  now  in 
self  defence  to  keep  a  thoroughly-equipped,  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced army  of  experts,  in  the  shape  of  buyers,  clerks,  and  tiavellers. 
Some  of  the  old  established  houses  may  not  feel  the  effects  as  badly 
as  others,  but  it,  at  all  events,  means  to  them  increased  expenditure 
and  eternal  vigilance.  CanaJian  houses  are  also  handicapped  by 
foreign  competitors  who  have  no  taxes  to  pay  or  heavy  and  costly 
establishments  to  keep  up  in  this  country.  This  is  the  great  and 
growing  evil  of  the  wholesale  trade  to-day.  Why  these  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  London  houses  should  select  the  trade  here  and 
leave  the  trade  undone  in  the  States  is  the  unexplainable  point.  It 
may  be  from  the  fact  that  the  American  storekeeper  is  loyal  because 
he  finds  that  by  placing  the  whole  of  his  trade  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  jobber  the  volume  of  his  business  is  increased  and  he  is  able  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  goods  specially  selected  for  the  trade  and 
sell  them  at  closer  prices  all  round  than  where  this  unnatural  com- 
petition exists.  At  this  critical  period  Montreal  and  Toronto  mer- 
chants should  endeavor  to  sink  all  jealousies,  and  if  some  of  the  old 
and  experienced  heads  in  the  different  houses  would  meet  together 
they  would  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  for  circumventing  their  for- 
eign competitors  and  thereby  protect  their  own  capital.  The  danger 
from  this  source  is  yearly  increasing,  and  unless  some  scheme  of 
this  kind  is  developed  the  trade  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  In  an- 
other article  we  have  dealt  with  some  phases  of  this  important  ques- 
tion as  it  affects  the  retailer.  The  year  has  brought  its  share  of  fail- 
ures in  the  trade  and  the  retirement  of  some  of  our  oldest  wholesale 
houses.  These  are  incidents  which  have  their  own  bearing  upon 
the  future,  and  those  who  study  the  signs  of  the  times  may  read  the 
lessons  they  contain.  We  are  pleased,  however,  to  state  that  not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks  one  house,  at  least,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cheer  its  staff  by  handing  each  a  substantial  donation  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  year  now  opened  to  us 
will  be  one  of  greatest  prosperity  to  the  trade,  and  if  our  grand 
Dominion  is  blessed  with  a  bountiful  harvest,  1891  will,  without 
doubt,  make  ample  amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  its  predecessors. 


The  Dry  Goods  Review  should  be  welcomed  by  the  storekeeper 
for  reasons  that  are  so  palpable  that  they  need  not  be  specified.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  merchant  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  competi- 
tion is  keen  and  the  successful  dealer  must  be  provided  not  only 
with  a  quiverful  of  arrows  in  the  shape  of  knowledge  of  the  goods 
being  produced  or  imported,  the  styles,  and  fall  of  the  markets  but 
also  on  such  live  topics  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  stock  down 
and  turning  it  over  quick  and  keeping  it  cleaned  up.  To  the  general 
storekeeper  who  handles  every-day  goods  and  shades  and  fewer 
novelties  than  the  city  merchant  it  should  be  even  of  more  import- 
ance and  interest  because  his  most  valuable  stock  is  dry  goods  and 
millinery  and  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the 
city  retailers  are  offering,  or  lather  being  tempted  with,  before  the 
season  begins.  Another  point,  however,  for  the  general  storekeeper 
who  has  oftener  a  smaller  business  and  more  limited  means,  is  that 
he  can  use  this  journal  to  get  the  ear  of  his  principal  creditors,  who 
are  always  among  the  Dry  Goods  men,  in  the  discussion  of  trade 
questions,  terms  and  other  kindred  matters,  and  thereby  reach  cer- 
tain corners  not  at  present  come-at-able. 
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ANNUAL    MEETINGS. 

T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dry  Goods 
section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  held 
in  the  council  room  of  the  Board  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  I2th,  the  President,  Mr.  S. 
Caldecott,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress :  In  reporting  progress  to  the  members 
of  the  section,  we  beg  to  say  that  while  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  during  1890  by  the  Dry  Goods  trade 
was  fair  in  amount,  the  results  have  been  scarcely  as  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  profits  as  is  necessary  for  a  proper  return  for  the  amount 
of  capital  invested.  This  condition  of  things  is  largely  due  to  over 
keen  competition  both  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  branches  of  the 
trade,  which  not  only  curtailed  profits,  but  led  to  the  giving  of  credits 
to  incompetent  men,  which  naturally  ended  in  a  large  percentage  of 
bad  debts.  However,  the  determination  nof  to  accept  compositions 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  has  had  a  good  effect, 
and  purged  the  trade  of  many  reckless  or  incapable  men,  and  this 
course,  if  persevered  in  will  in  time  aid  greatly  to  place  the  trade  into 
better  shape. 

The  outlook  for  1891  appears  to  be  hopeful,  but  how  far  the  new 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  will  affect  us  has  yet  to  be  shown. 
Meantime  we  are  pleased  to  notice  a  strong  determination  to  im- 
prove our  present  and  seek  as  far  as  possible  for  new  markets  for 
our  produce. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  live  questions  have  come  before 
the  notice  of  the  section.  The  question  of  shortening  credits  has 
had  much  attention,  and  after  passing  a  resolution  recommending  to 
make  the  maximum  time  four  months,  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  other  centres,  and  your  chair- 
man was  requested  to  go  to  Montreal  and  there  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Dry  Goods  section  of  that  city.  A  large  number  of  Mon- 
treal merchants  attended  the  meeting,but  as  one  large  firm  declined 
to  come  into  the  arrangement,  it  has  been  deferred  for  further  op- 
portunity. 

The  question  of  pilfering  has  also  had  much  attention,  and  after 
much  previous  effort  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a  conference  of  im- 
porters and  merchants  with  ship  and  railway  agents,  at  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  there  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  merchants  was  in 
favor  of  a  pro  rata  system  of  levying  the  losses,  which  the  ship  and 
railway  agents  present  promised-  to  give  their  best  consideration  to. 
Beyond  this  the  question  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 

The  question  of  the  personalty  tax  has  also  been  before  the  sec- 
tion and  it  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  was 
chairman,  to  interview  the  City  Council  and  see  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  have  this  great  injustice  righted.  The  Committee  have 
labored  hard  on  this  important  question  and  will  not  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  induced  the  City  Council  to  repeal  this  most  unjust 
and  obnoxious  tax.  The  section  is  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Campbell  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  mer- 
chants' side  of  the  case. 

Resolutions  have  been  passed  making  it  compulsory  to  insure  at 
least  60  per  cent,  against  fire,  in  order  to  get  a  discharge,  and  this 
resolution  will  doubtless  do  much  to  lessen  loss  by  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  section  in 
1890,  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  our  late  chair- 
man, the  Hon.  John  Macdonald,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  family, 
who  duly  acknowledged  the  receipt.  A  circular  in  reference  to  re- 
turning goods  was  issued  and  has  had  a  beneficial  effect.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Anderson,  and  Caldecott,  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  disposal  of  bankrupt  stocks,  but  were 
unable  to  report  upon  a  satisfactory  method  whereby  the  evil  could 
be  distributed  over  a  large  area,  and  thus  modify  some  of  the  e\il 
effec  ts  of  running  off  bankrupt  stocks  to  the  great  injury  of  solvent 


and  deserving  men  who  always  paid  in  full.  A  resolution  was 
passed  asking  assignees  to  make  full  and  prompt  returns  in  reference 
to  bankrupt  estates. 

Upon  the  whole  the  section  met  fifteen  times,  and  the  Executive 
five  times  during  the  year  and  much  good  resulted  from  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  fellow  merchants  and  it  is  hoped  that  1891 
will  be  signalled  as  the  year  when  the  Dry  Goods  merchants  of 
Canada  decided  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers 
and  so  shorten  terms  as  to  make  payments  more  satisfactory,  and 
help  to  lessen  the  serious  loss  that  results  from  the  present  long 
terms  of  credit  which  at  present  injuriously  affects  the  prosperity  of 
every  sound  merchant  in  the  country. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  :  President,  Mr.  S. 
Caldecott;  vice-president,  Mr.  Paul  Campbell;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Wills;  directors,  Messrs.  J.  S.  McMaster,  John  Knox, 
(Hamilton),  A.  Darling,  Wm.  Blackley,  and  T.  O.  Anderson. 

The  question  of  shortening  terms  was  discussed  and  unanimity 
of  feeling  was  expressed.  The  formation  of  a  Guild  for  protection 
against  fraudulent  debtors  was  also  discussed  and  left  over  till  next 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  dinner  in  connection  with  the 
Section  early  in  February.  Other  matters  of  importance  to  the 
tiade  were  discussed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

MONTREAL   DRY   GOODS   MEN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dry  Goods  Section  of  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade  was  held  in  the  council  room  of  the  Board  on 
December  10th,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cieghorn,  in  the  chair. 
The  President  delivered  a  short  address  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  after  which  the  following  officers  were  elected  : — Presi- 
dent, Mr.  James  Slessor  ;  Vice  President,  Mr.  R.  L.  Gault  ;  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  John  A.  Robertson  ;  Directors,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Cieghorn, 
E.  B.  Greenshields,  Alphonse  Leclaire,  Alex.  Stewart.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  president  for  the  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered    the   Association    in  past  years  was  carried  unanimously. 


TWO     IMPORTANT   JUDG- 
MENTS. 


COUPLE  of  decisions  were  given  last 
month  in  the  Courts  u  hichare  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  mercantile  community.  In  the  first,  Brock,  Toronto, 
v.  Gourley,Montreal,  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  of  $169,  balance  of 
an  account  for  goods  purchased,  the  defendant  admitted  the  account, 
but  pleaded  compensation  by  having  suffered  damage  to  the  extent 
of  $196  through  plaintiffs  failure  to  send  him  a  quantity  of  Halifax 
tweeds  for  which  an  order  had  been  given  to  the  plaintiffs  traveller, 
and  which  defendant  could  have  sold  at  a  good  advance  price.  To 
this  plaintiff  replied  that  there  was  no  contract  between  them  for  the 
delivery  of  these  goods,  the  order  taken  by  the  traveller  not  being 
binding  upon  the  firm,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  traveller 
had  informed  defendant  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  order 
could  be  filled,  and  afterwards  wrote  him  saying  the  order  could  not 
be  filled.  Several  letters  afterwards  passed  between  the  parties  but 
defendant  claimed  that  he  had  not  received  the  first  communication 
from  the  traveller  informing  him  that  the  order  could  not  be  filled. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  Montreal,  held  that  the  presumption  appeared 
to  be  that  the  commercial  traveller's  letter  had*  been  received  in 
Montreal,  and  holding  also,  that  the  rule  recognized  and  adopted  in 
the  modem  way  of  carrying  on  business  here  through  commercial 
travellers  is,  that  no  sale  made  by  such  travellers  is  binding  until  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  firm  which  he  represents. 

In  the  other  case,  Cossette  vs.  Dun,\Yiman  &  Co., the  defendants 
in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  them  and  a  subscriber  of 
their  agency,  furnished  to  this  subscriber  information  concerning 
the  financial  standing  and  business  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Cossette  of 
Valleyfield,  which   was  entirely  incorrect,  and  in  consequence  the 
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credit  and  financial  reputation  of  the  plaintiff  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing completely  ruined.  Mr.  Cossette  thereupon  entered  an  action, 
claiming  damages,  and  the  Superior  Court  at  Montreal  awarded 
him  $2,000.  The  agency  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
province  of  Quebec,  when  the  amount  of  damages  was  reduced  to 
$500.  From  the  latter  judgment  Mr.  Cossette  appealed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  Ottawa,  and  judgment  was  rendered  allowing  his 
appeal,  restoring  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  and  ordering 
the  defendants  to  pay  $2,000  damages  and  the  costs  in  all  the  courts. 
The  defendants  contended  that  the  information  contained  in  their 
report  concerning  the  financial  standing  of  the  plaintiff,  had  been 
by  them  obtained  and  communicated  to  their  subscriber  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  usual  course  of  their  business  ;  that  mercantile 
agencies  such  as  theirs  are  lawful  and  useful,  and  that  they  are  now 
considered  as  a  necessity  by  the  mercantile  world;  that  the  report 
in  question  was  communicated  by  them  confidentially  to  one  of 
their  subscribers  at  his  request,  aud  in  consequence,  the  communi- 
cation was  a  privileged  one  for  which  no  action  would  come  against 
the  agency,  though  the  plaintiff  suffered  damage  thereby.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  against  the  agency  on  all  these  points,  and 
decided  that  mercantile  agencies  which  make  it  a  business  to  sup- 
ply for  a  reward,  information  concerning  merchants  and  their  busi- 
ness, must  suffer  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  false  and  in- 
correct reports  communicated  by  them  to  their  subscribers. 


DRESS  GOODS   FOR    1891. 

ORRESPONDENCE  to  the  New  York  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  from  Paris,  says  :  There  is 
little  doubt  that  one-color  ulster  cloths  will  be 
in  good  demand  next  spring,  although  they  have 
been  staple  goods  and  will  be  so  all  winter.  It 
is  not  a  question  whether  cheviots  or  cloths  will 
have  the  preference,  as  both  styles  will  be  in 
cheviot  finish,  while  for  the  better  grades  cloth  will  be  preferred. 
Vigogne  will  be  the  favorite  material  for  the  most  stylish  novelties. 

The'diagonal  chevron  stripe  will  again  be  seen  both  on  cheviot 
and  on  cloth.  The  greater  attention  will  be  given  to  plain  cloth- 
like fabrics,  which  are  made  in  all  styles.  These  goods  have  done 
well  for  the  fall  season,  and  buyers  have  declared  their  intention  of 
taking  them  up  again  for  spring,  so  the  manufacturers  who  have 
sampled  them  liberally  are  hopeful  of  success.  Elegant  finished 
goods,  not  too  heavy,  so  as  not  to  be  too  expensive,  will,  together 
with  colors  well  chosen,  help  these  fabrics  to  a  good  consumption. 

The  blue  shades  will  retain  their  lead  for  the  most  staple  goods, 
and  bluish  grays  will  also  be  favored,  but  many  other  shades  com- 
pete for  favor.  Among  these  are  bronze  and  gold  brown,  the  med- 
ium and  light  shades  of  mode,  greenish  grays,  iron  gray  and  ash 
gray,  nickel  and  platinum  shades  with  bluish  reflex,  and  steel  gray. 

Stripes  on  cloth  grounds  and  croise  cloths  in  the  heavy  grades 
are  advocated  for  jackets,  as  they  are  adapted  for  the  corded  styles, 
which  will  be  much  worn  next  summer.  Melange  cloths  also 
deserve  mention,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  light  and  dark  mode 
shades  and  in  reseda,  shades  similar  to  those  used  on  gentlemen's 
over  coats. 

Fine  vigogne  tissues  are  seen  .n  straight,  crossed  and  chevron 
stripes,  also  in  squares  ;  these  squares  are  not  Scotch,  but  are  formed 
by  broad  colored  stripes,  which  look  well  on  the  light  ground.  Light 
gray  grounds  are  squared  by  means  of  finger,  broad  brown  stripes. 

Another  novelty  is  a  one-colored  worsted  ground  striped  with 
fine  lines,  a  dark  blue  ground  showing  light  gray  lines,  a  brown 
ground  having  red  lines;  white  reseda  lines  are  seen  on  a  dark  green 
ground.  Although  these  goods  may  find  friends,  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  large  consumption. 

Novel  effects  are  also  obtained  with  tapisscrie  wool,  the  stripes 
being  ornamented  with  small  tuft  design  in  the  wools.  Another 
style  of  stripes  is  in  imitation  of  guipure  lace,  the  design  being  in 
silk  thread  in  relief.     Special   mention  is   due  lo  the  styles  in  cube 


squares,  in  straighty  or  cross  dispositions  in  which  combinations  of 
black  and  white  play  the  chief  role.  These  styles  are  crossed  with 
fine  lines,  straight  or  cross,  ornamented  with  neige  and  tuft  effect. 

The  fashionable  winter  colors  are  black,  heliotrope,  silver,  and 
iron  grey,  myrtle  green,  mordore,  and  bleu  royal. 

The  taste  prevailing  for  gentlemen's  wear  is  again  adopted  largely 
for  next  season's  dress  goods,  especially  in  the  cloth  like  qualities 
which  show  small  dull  square,  and  fine  stripes  on  twisted  ground. 
Crepes,  batistes,  silk  and  wool  tulles  and  etamines  will'be  worn. 
White  ground  flannels  and  serges  in  fine  stripes  also  deserve  atten- 
tion, as  they  find  more  friends  with  every  succeeding  year. 

Laces  are  again  very  fashionable,  and  will  be  largely  used  as 
garnitures  for  society  dresses  during  the  coming  winter.  This  refers 
mostly  to  Irish  laces,  which  will  have  the  preference  in  white, 
Honiton  and  Limerick. 

A  white  silk  nightshirt  has  colored  sailor  collar  and  cuffs,  or  is 
trimmed  in  front  and  below  with  lace  frou-frou  in  light  blue.  The 
sleeves,  except  for  the  sailor  style,  are  loose  and  wide. 


GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 

URING  the  past  year  the  retail  trade  has 
been,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
very  good.  Some  of  the  retailers  in  the  large 
cities  say  it  has  been  the  biggest  year  they 
have  had.  The  fall  trade  was  not  so  good  as 
the  spring  trade,  but  it  was  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious fall.  The  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
trade  was  exceptionally  good,  and  one  gratify- 
ing feature  was  the  fact  that  money  came  in  well. 

SPRING    FASHIONS. 

A  man  whose  complexion  is  neither  very  dark  nor  very  light  has 
the  choice  of  any  color,  but  he  should  be  careful  to  select  a  shade 
which  will  go  well  with  the  clothes  he  wears.  Two  shades  of  the 
same  color  should  always  be  avoided,  as  they  never  harmonize.  A 
man  whose  complexion  is  decidedly  light  or  blonde,  should  invari- 
ably favor  the  blue  shades  in  neckwear,  care  being  taken  in  selecting 
the  proper  shade.  A  little  patience  and  experience  in  trying  on  the 
various  shades  will  be  rewarded  by  the  right  one,  and  the  purchaser 
will  know  it  thereafter.  Blue  or  kindred  shades  should  be  avoided 
by  the  man  of  dark  complexicn.  His  colors  should  be  red,  brown, 
or  a  neutral  gray.  In  buying  neckwear,  the  choice  of  patterns  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste  largely,  but  there  is  a  certain  character 
displayed  in  the  various  designs.  A  man  should  endeavor  by  trials 
to  discover  the  particular  design  most  fitted  for  him. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  we  will  proceed  to  relate 
the  fashions  in  neckwear  for  the  coming  spring.  They  are  almost 
in  every  conceivable  shape.  The  four-in-hand  will  be  mostly  worn, 
but  there  are  many  pretty  designs  in  made-up  bows  and  ties  to  tie 
in  a  bow,  along  with  new  puff  scarfs  and  large  knots.  There  never 
has  been  anything  likee  them. 

In  the  latest  English  collars  there  is  a  tendency  in  styles  to 
have  the  flap  still  further  back  and  the  collar  high,  from  2^  to  2>^ 
inches,  the  latter  being  the  most  favored.  Cuffs  are  mostly  for 
links. 

In  underwear  the  disposition  is  to  keep  to  the  natural  wools  and 
silk  and  natural  wool  mixtures,  the  latter  in  light  weights  being 
much  superior  to  cotton.  There  is  the  novelty  of  their  being  in 
black. 

Black  silk  handkerchiefs  seem  to  hold  their  own  but  for  fine 
dress,  white  and  cream  silk  patterns  are  in  demand. 

For  full  dress  shirts  the  favored  style  is  the  plain  front  with  one 
stud  but  two  or  even  three  studs  are  still  used.  White  cambric 
ties  are  the  fashion  for  full  dress.  More  white  kid  gloves  with  plain 
backs  are  in  demand  than  those  with  stitched  backs. 

In  umbrellas  the  fashion  tends  to  the  plain  rustic  handles  and 
plain  wooden  stick  without  the  fastening  at  the  top. 
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DRY  GOODS   VS.   GROCERIES. 


IK  PRINCIPAL  point  with  the  general 
storekeeper  to-day  is  the  sharp  and  unwar- 
ranted curtailment  of  credit  forced  upon  the 
country  by  such  a  close  and  cast  iron  or- 
ganization as  the  Dominion  Grocers'  Guild. 
The  city  grocers  are  squirming  under  it. 
They  have  protested  vigorously,  but  the  only  result  has  been  the 
granting  of  ten  days  for  discount  and  a  sort  of  promise  to  list  no 
more  goods.  The  time  concession  could  hardly  be  denied  the 
country  storekeeper,  because  it  often  takes  ten  days  for  the  goods 
to  arrive  in  stock  and  even  now  he  is  not  on  equal  terms  with  the 
city  merchant,  who  can  get  what  he  wants  ac  any  hour  of  the  day 
from  his  wholesale  house.  Then  the  city  grocer  has  cash  customers 
or  at  most  weekly  and  monthly  accounts  and  settlements,  and  the 
new  terms  will  not  harass  him  so  much  as  the  general  storekeeper, 
especially  those  who  still  stick  to  yearly  settlements.  The  principal 
creditors  of  the  general  storekeeper  are  the  Dry  Goods,  Hat  and 
Cap  and  Boot  and  Shoe  houses,  and  the  question  therefore  natur- 
ally arises,  is  he  in  that  case  justified  in  taking  his  ready  cash  and 
meeting  his  groceries  at  thirty  and  ninety  days  ?  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  he  is  not.  These  houses  are  in  justice  and  fair- 
ness entitled  to  their  prorata  share  of  cash  receipts,  and  if  any 
financial  assistance  should  be  needed  the  grocers  are  as  much  called 
upon  to  render  it  as  the  textile  dealers.  In  January  the  tea  and 
sugar  are  still  booked  in  some  stores  along  with  the  grey  cottons 
and  shirtings,  which  are  selected  now  to  be  sewn  during  the  winter 
months  by  the  thrifty  housewife,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of, 
next  season's  crops.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  more  $i's  worth 
of  sugar  put  on  the  books  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
than  there  are  of  dry  goods.  The  print  gowns,  new  dresses  and 
other  heavy  dry  goods'  sales  are  made  when  the  eggs  come  and 
"due  bills"  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  these  purchases.  Yet 
we  find  dry  goods  delivered  in  January  to  March  as  1st  April — 
four  months— while  groceries  are  30  and  90  days  from  delivery,  and 
they  are  going  on  the  store  books  more  rapidly  than  the  dry  goods. 
It  seems  to  us  in  these  circumstances  that  if  the  Dry  Goods  im- 
porters are  to  hold  their  own  and  save  themselves  from  being  wiped 
out  of  existence  they  must  in  self-defence  also  shorten  credits  and 
insist  on  some  security  where  renewals  are  necessary.  The  large 
and  keen  buyers  and  cash  buyers  have  houses  who  cater  for  their 
trade,  but  let  any  house  confine  itself  to  that  class  exclusively  and 
the  principals  will  be  forced  to  live  on  bread  and  water  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin.  Any  one  of  the  wholesale  merchants  will 
admit  that  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  out  of  the  smaller  but 
more  loyal  and  numerous  customer  in  the  general  store  business, 
who  buy  on  four  months'  time  and  pay  their  notes  fairly  prompt 
than  from  those  who  buy  discounts  first  and  to  whom  prices  are 
shaved  even  t0  2^  per  cent.  Even  the  wholesale  grocers  make  less 
money  out  of  their  city  and  town  customers  than  out  of  the  general 
storekeepers,  and  the  shortening  of  teums  should  in  our  opinion  have 
been  confined  to  cities  and  towns  where  merchants  handle  groceries 
exclusively  and  get  paid  in  cash,  or  weekly  or  monthly.  These 
merchants  do  not  need  longer  credit  than  30  and  90  days.  The 
effect  of  dictating  terms  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  and  among 
a  most  deserving  class — cautious,  intelligent,  and  economical  men 
of  limited  means — may  be  to  drive  the  trade  into  the  hands  of 
capitalists  most  ot  whom  could  start  a  wholesale  grocery  business 
themselves  in  each  convenient  distributing  centre,  and  so  save  the 
services  ol  so  many  high  salaried  grocery  travellers,  expensive  office 
staffs,  and  warehouses  in  the  cities.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling 
amongst  country  storekeepers  that  store  credits  should  be  shortened, 
and  we  strongly  advise  that  all  should  insist  on  quarterly,  or,  at  the 
very  most,  half-yearly  settlements.  If  the  latter  then  divide  the  year 
at  1  st  April  and  1st  October,  while  there  is  money  circulating  from 
eggs  and  butter,  or  early  harvest,  and  before  the  interest  on  mort^ 


gage  and  agricultural  implement  note  have  absorbed  it  all.  The 
other  wholesalers  will  most  assuredly  contract  terms,  so  as  to  get 
nearer  the  ground  floor  with  the  grocers.  The  prudent  storekeeper 
will,  therefore,  do  well  to  alter  his  mode  of  settlement  at  once,  and 
also,  as  a  precaution,  see  that  he  does  not  buy  indiscriminately,  but 
establish  a  credit  with  reliable  houses  in  each  line  from  whom  he 
can  get  assistance  at  certain  seasons,  and  when  a  financial  stringency 
or  a  poor  harvest  comes  he  will  not  be  forced  to  assign. 

While  the  country  is  solvent  enough  there  is  very  little  profit  be- 
ing made  by  merchants,  and  all  attempts  to  curtail  credits  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  wholesale  men  amongst  themselves  and 
not  sprung  upon  the  trade  as  the  grocery  terms  were,  but  be  gradual 
and  persistent.  In  a  new  country  like  ours  barter  still  obtains  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  credit  must  ccntinue  liberal.  Business 
cannot  be  done  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  large  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  United  States.  The  Dominion  Grocers'  Guild  are 
protecting  themselves  against  the  sugar  monopoly,  but  are  the  half 
of  the  traders  in  the  country  to  be  forced  out  of  business  or  com- 
pelled to  assign  because,  with  their  limited  capital,  they  cannot 
comply  with  the  grocers'  requirements  and  pay  up  sharp  ?  Let  the 
whole  credit  system  of  the  country  be  carefully  discussed  by  experi- 
enced wholesale  men,  with  a  view  to  some  curtailment,  but  let  it  be 
gradual,  one  step  at  a  time,  and  the  trade  will  be  educated  up  and 
no  one  suffer  in  consequence. 


THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

OUR  agreeable  surprise  we  found  that 
in  all  the  talks  we  had  with  dry  goods  re- 
tailers, about  the  past  year's  trade,  gene- 
ral satisfaction  prevailed  at  the  volume  of 
business  done.  It  was  far  better  than  the 
previous  year,  some  going  as  far  as  to  say 
that  in  their  individual  cases  it  had  been 
nearly  double  in  all  departments.  Those 
whodo  a  cash  business  accordingly  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  the  increased  trade. 
Where  credit  is  given  money  was  said  on 
the  whole  to  be  coming  in  fairly  well,  al- 
though in  some  districts  it  was  very 
scarce.  There  was  a  decidedly  progress- 
sive  improvement^  the  trade  during  the  fall,  in  spite  of  all  draw- 
backs. Previous  to  that  the  demand  for  goods  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  consumer,  but  afterwards  the 
demand  was  fully  up  to  the  supply  of  many  of  the  staple  fabrics  of 
the  market.  The  dress  trade  was  exceptionally  good,  and  hosiery 
was  in  great  request.  The  woollen  department  of  the  trade  has  not 
been  very  lively,  but  there  are  prospects  that  it  is  gradually  bright- 
ening, although  the  business  done  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The 
general  feeling  among  retailers,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
is  one  of  hopefulness  for  the  coming  year. 


HIGHLY    COMMENDABLE. 

I VE  years  ago  Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Hodg- 
son, Sumner  &  Co.,  Montreal,  an  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominion  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association,  conceived  and  carried  into  effect 
a  philanthrophic  scheme  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  eulogised.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
a  trust  for  the  education  of  children  of  deceased  members  of  the  As- 
sociation who  had  left  their  families  without  the  proper  means  of 
support.  There  are  at  present  five  children — three  boys  and  two 
girls — receiving  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  trust,  four  of  whom 
are  being  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  Montreal  and  one  in  New- 
foundland. In  this  way  those  in  charge  of  the  trust  have  supervision 
of  the  children  during  their  education,  and  in  the  case  of  boys'  ob- 
tain positions  for  them  in  commercial  life  similar  to  what  their 
fathers  occupied.     The  trustees  have  now  asked  the  Association  to 
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*ive  them  the  privilege  of  having  eight  scholarships,  which  is  the 
full  limit,  so  successful  has  been  the  result  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Sumner  generously  donated  the  first  scholarship.  The  Association 
gives  a  yearly  appropriation  towards  the  scholarships  and  donations 
are  received  from  various  sources.  Some  of  the  wealthy  members 
of  other  Associations  would  do  well  to  emulate  the  noble  example 
set  them  by  Mr.  Sumner. 

HOW  THREAD  CAME  TO  HAVE  THE  NUMBERS 
BY  WHICH   IT  IS  KNOWN. 


y^ANY 


them. 


a  seamstress,  whether  she  wants  No. 
30,  or  40,  or  120  thread,  knows  from  the 
number  just  what  kind  of  sewing  it  can  be 
used  for,  but  how  the  number  came  to  be 
just  what  they  are  and  what  they  mean  not 
one  person  in  1,000  knows  ;  yet  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  explain,  providing  you 
only  know  the  points  and  how  to  elucidate 
When  840  yards  of  yarn  weigh  7,000  grains,  a  pound  of 
cotton,  the  threadmakers  mark  it  No.  1.  If  1,680  yards  weigh  a 
pound  it  is  marked  No.  2.  For  No.  50  yarn  it  would  take  50  multi- 
plied by  489  to  weigh  a  pound;  this  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
yard  measurement  as  used  by  the  spool  cotton  manufacturers  The 
early  manufactured  thread  was  of  three  cord,  the  number  being 
derived  from  the  number  of  yards  to  the  pound  just  as  it  is  to-day 
No.  60  yarn  made  No.  60  thread,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  actual 
caliber  of  No.  60  thread  would  equal  No.  20  yarn,  being  made  of 
three  No.  20  strands  twisted  together. 

When  the  sewing  machine  came  into  the  market  as  a  great 
thread  consumer,  unreasoning  in  its  work  and  inexorable  in  its  de- 
mands for  mechanical  accuracy,  six  cord  cotton  had  to  be  made  in 
place  of  the  old  and  rougher  three  cord,  it  being  much  smoother 
As  thread  numbers  were  already  established,  they  were  not  altered 
for  the  new  article,  and  No.  60  six  cord  and  No.  60  three  cord  were 
left  identical  in  both  size  and  number.  To  effect  this  the  six  cord 
has  to  be  made  of  yarn  twice  as  fine  as  that  demanded  in  making 
the  three  cord  variety.  The  No.  60  cord  is  made  of  six  strands  of 
No.  120  yarn.  The  three  cord  spool  cotton  is  of  the  same  number 
as  the  yarn  is  made  of.  Six  cord  spool  cotton  is  always  made  from 
double  its  number  Thread  is  a  simple  thing,  but,  simple  as  it  is 
there  are  2,000  kinds  of  it,  and  each  kind  goes  through  hundreds  of 
different  piocesses. 

INDIA'S  IMPORT  OF  RAW  SILK. 

VER  the  external  land  trade  of  the  Punjaub, 
India,  for  1888-89,  it  appears,  from  the  recent 
report,  that  a  large  decrease  in  the  import  of 
raw  silk  from  foreign  countries  has  taken 
place.  These  imports,  which  in  1885-86  am- 
ounted to  Rs.  646,930  in  value,  have  now 
dropped  to  124  maunds  only,  or  a  value  of 
Rs.  51,200.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  con- 
jectured that  the  Ameer's  fiscal  policy  and  the  disturbances  in  Af- 
ghanistan had  brought  about  this  result,  but  the  imports  from  Cash- 
mere, which  in  1885-86  amounted  to  one  and  three-quarters  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  value,  have  since  become  reduced  to  some  twenty-three 
maunds  of  a  value  of  Rs.  9,550  only.  Several  reasons  are  brought 
forward  as  a  cause  for  the  present  decline  in  trade.  First  it  is 
said  that  the  rate  of  raw  silk  at  Bokhara  has  become  high,  owing 
to  the  heavy  duty  upon  it  there,  while  Indian  silk  is  becom- 
ing cheaper  Again  it  is  urged  that  a  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  is 
now  imported  direct  from  China  into  India,  and  that  Bokhara  silk 
probably  finds  a  better  market  in  Russia  since  the  opening  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway.  In  Kulu  the  Yarkand.s  prefer  the  Russian 
market  where  a  better  price  is  obtainable,  although  it  is  hard  to  say 
why  such  1, ,  the  case.  In  Rawul  Pindi  the  chief  source  of  supply^ 
Cashmere,  but  as  the  state  industry  has  been  for  some  years  in  a 
languishing  condition,  owing  to  large  mortality  among  the  insects 
and  to  bad  management,  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  has  conse 
quently  been  less^  Referring  to  recent  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  reytve  the  industry  in  Cashmere,  it  iSF  interesting  to  lelS 
that  a  consignment  of  silk-worms'  eggs   sent  from   France  have  un 

he,JrTmlya,g0n\aStray'Wh,leal?t  fmm  Chlna   hatched  out  before 
i    nVlf/vlri    h  c°ns'gnment  of  eggs  from  Italy  have,  however,  it 

..believed,  been  received  in  safety,  as  well  as  a  further  supply  from 
Bokhara,  and  probably  a  second  attempt  will  be  made  to  s-SssfX 
introduce  the  French  and  Chinese  species.-English  Exchange        * 


BUTTONS  IN 
1891  . 


T  is  almost  certain  that 
cloth  or  passementerie 
buttons  will  monopolize 
the  market  next  spring. 
The  small  crochet-like 
cloth  ball  buttons  which 
are  found  in  all  fashion- 
able dress  colors  are 
much  in  demand  at 
present,  and  will  also  be 
used  next  spring.  Small 
ball  buttons  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  metal  balls,  engraved  or  covered  with  cloth  are  also 
favorites  of  fashion  These  buttons  will  also  be  worn  ,„  spring  as 
will  small  gold  ball  and  steel  ball  buttons,  not  larger  than^a   farge 

Among  the  novelties  for  spring,  passementerie  and  cloth  but- 
tons deserve  first  place.  Plain  silk  and  wool,  fancy  and  crocheted 
ball  buttons  and  half  balls  will  be  worn.  crocneted 

Round  buttons  with  additional  ornament  are  new.  Ball  buttons 
with  a  large  pearl  in  the  centre,  cloth  balls  with  sharp  cut  stones 
and  cloth  balls  wnh  pearls  will  find  favor 

s,,kFb"aidZeonrdeS  3re  reCO~ ded  b-d>  croc het    and  plain 

cove'redwuTgS  fhreadt  "*  ^  °f  th,Ck  ^  °'  °f  «»*»»«. 
A  new  button    has  a  border  of  thick  cord,  and  in   the  centre  a 
small  leaf  design  covered  with  gold   thread  from  which  thick    black 
cordonnet  threads  run  in  star  rays  to  the  border. 

th^n°,ther-bUt!°n  'laS  tW°  cordonnet  stripes  which    Ortri  a  cross  in 
the  centre;  in  the  corners  are  smalldesigns  in  silk  thread  or  cord 

Another  button  has  a  central  design  in  thick  cord,  around  which 
small  cordonnet  stripes  form  a  star,  reaching  to  the  border  where 
they  are  gathered  in  a  thin  cable  cord. 

Novelties  in  metal    and  fancy  buttons  follow  Parisian    dictates 

n\,ynetiThn,eta/ibUt,t°n  iuinf°rm  °f  a  Pa^te    surrounded  by  steei 
points,  the  metal  palette  being  in  several  lively  colors. 

A  gold   button  has    a  border   of  green   metal    Ipavp*    ,h»     ~i,j 

ground  being  covered  with  colored. flowers  '  '^  g°ld 

A  dull  black  wood  button  has  in  relief  a  four-leaved  clover  of  jet 

star^nTl  e  ctn°tre      SCt;p,rSUrr°Lin,ded,by  S,ed  P°intS  and  has  a  siei 
star  m  the  centre.     Steel  is  considered  very  fashionable 

grouEndame'ed  bUUOnS  Whh  g°ld   b°rder  Sh0w  a  Pe^ock  on  a  blue 

prestd'foatheTtuft.  bUUOn  haS  a  b°lder  °f  StCel  P°intS  and  a  whh. 

Pearl  button  manufacturers  have  also  brought  out  many  novelties 

ofash"!.         m0the,'-°f-pearl  bUtt°n'  y°ld  e"Sraved<  i-Vtheform 

A  whhtprn31her"°/"Pea,;1,bUtt0n  is  ad0rned  Wlth  metal  flowers. 
A  white  mother-of-pearl  button,  with   gold  engraved  ground,  has 

flowers  ,n  relief  and  leaves  in   the  dark,  natural   colored  mother-of- 

Quite  new  are  mother-of-pearl  buttons  with  gold  trimming  and 
blue  stone  ornaments,  the  stones  being  ■mhations  of  Zllises 
Ihese  are  also  seen  in  oval  form.  luiquoises. 

Another  novelty  is  buffalo  horn  made  into  buttons  with  steel 
ornaments  and  steel  point  borders. 

Small,  pea-like  dress  buttons  are  made  of  hard  nuts  or  buffalo 
horn,  also  half  balls,  four  hole  buttons,  with  or  without  border  plain 
orm  various  colors- Berlin  Correspondent,  Dry  Goods  Economist 

Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 
FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY 
POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 
and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS.  ' 

27  Front  St.  West,   TORONTO. 
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THE   BRITISH   CARPET 
TRADE. 


ONCERNING  the  British  car- 
pet trade  the  Warehousemen  and 
Drapers'  Journal  says  :  The 
Brussels  branch  of  this  tiade  in 
the  Kidderminster  district  is 
slowly  improving.  Of  course  it 
is  too  early  yet  in  the  season  to 
expect  anything  approaching  a 
rush  in  business,  and  here  and  there  manufacturers  still  speak  of  a 
dullness  and  of  orders  being  backward,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances machinery  is  finding  more  employment.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  numher  of  orders  arriving  quite  reaches  the  average  ;  these, 
as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  early  stage,  are  principally  coming  in 
from  wholesale  houses,  and  it  is  among  those  firms  more  especially 
engaged  in  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  large  trade  distributors 
that  an  increased  activity  is  observable.  Up  to  the  present,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  orders  are  almost  solely  confined  to  trials,  and  a 
large  number  of  looms  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  "sets"  or 
sample  pieces  of  the  new  patterns  in  their  different  colorings. 
During  the  last  week  or  two  manufacturers  have  been  sending  out 
their  lists  intimating  an  advance  in  their  prices  in  accordance  with 
resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  held  a  week  or  so 
ago.  Although  these  lists  have  only  just  been  issued,  the  advance 
referred  to,  viz.,  on  the  basis  of  2d.  per  yard  on  best  Brussels  5 
frame,  making  the  price  at  present  for  goods  bearing  this  name  3s. 
5d.  per  yard,  was  actually  resolved  upon  the  back  end  of  last  season, 
but  as  the  business  done  since  has  been  mainly  in  "  repeat,"  it  has 
scarcely,  it  is  feared,  been  strongly  enforced.  Now,  however,  as 
nearly  all  materials  used  continue  dear,  manufacturers  consider 
that  even  with  the  2d.  per  yard  advance  the  price  is  barely  remun- 
erative, and  seem  determined  to  firmly  adhere  to  it  come  what  may. 
The  demand  for  Royal  Axminster  is  steadily  opening  out,  and 
among  makers  of  these  goods  the  season  is  contemplated  with  con- 
siderable confidence. 


A  HOMILY  TO  DEALERS. 


Cfa 


(^y 


O  MORE  fatal  mistake  is  made  by  dealers 
generally  than  that  of  handling  inferior 
goods  simply  because  their  sale  invites  ap- 
parently larger  profits.  It  is  not  unusual 
with  a  class  of  dealers  to  handle  a  line  of 
recognized  quality  merely  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  the  more  intelligent  class  of  buy- 
ers, whom  no  amount  of  sophistry  could  delude  into  purchasing  any- 
thing but  the  best,  be  the  price  what  it  may.  And  as  a  rule  in  such 
cases  the  high  grade  is  the  most  limited  kept  in  stock.  As  a  striking 
evidence  of  this  egregious  blunder  on  the  part  of  many  dealers,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  e^ery  example  of  success  among 
merchants  is  a  noteworthy  refutation  of  the  false  precepts  of  their 
doctrine,  that  "inferior  goods  yield  larger  profits."  No  amount  of 
argument  can  convince  some  dealers  of  their  error  in  handling  the 
cheaper  and  inferior  lines  of  goods.  The  ease  with  which  the  un- 
sophisticated purchaser  can  be  deluded  into  believing  that  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  a  larger  profit  in  their  sale,  will  always  be 
too  great  a  temptation  to  some.  But  we  leave  it  to  the  good  business 
judgment  of  many  dealers  who  are  open  to  argument  if  they  cannot 
trace  tlie  loss  of  patronage  of  more  than  one  customer  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  cajoled  into  believing  that  some  low-priced 
article  was  the  best,  and  upon  actual  demonstration  had  found  their 
investments  far  from  economical  ones. 

It  is  an  oft  preached  homily  ;  but  apparently  it  will  never  fail  of 
freshness  and  direction.  Let  the  dealer  who  has  erred  in  this  par- 
ticular give  the  other  method  of  doing  business  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  profits  of  his  first  season  under  the  new 
regime  will  fall  quite  short  of  what  he  has  made  in  some  seasons 
past — albeit  the  extent  of  his  sales  may  be  much  larger.  His  mar- 
gins will  unquestionably  be  smaller  in  almost  every  instance.  But 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  will  be  demonstrated  more  forcibly  each 
succeeding  season.  Instead  of  having  to  work  up  an  almost  new 
trade  each  year,  he  will  find  that  a  great  majority  of  those  he  has 
supplied  in  the  past  will  come  to  him  for  everything  required.  The 
fact  that  he  handles  only  the  best,  and  having  demonstrated  that 
the  best  is  the  cheapest,  further  argument  becomes  unnecessary 
In  the  former  case  the  profits  of  the  trade  will 


be  ever  diminishing  and  in  the  latter  ever  increasing,  for  merit  wins 
in  every  line  of  mercantile  pursuits  as  well  as  in  the  professional 
walks  of  life. 

Of  course  anything  which  we  may  say  under  this  head  may 
sound  sententious  to  the  reader,  but  good  advice,  ever  so  gratuitously 
given,  can  yet  carry  with  it  suggestionsof  vital  importance  to  everyone. 

TALKS  WITH   RETAILERS. 

"I  find  that  it  pays  to  be  economical  in  the  disjosition  of 
time.  It  can  be  done  in  various  ways;  but  in  mv  experience  I 
have  found  that  when  trade  is  slack  it  can  often  be  bettered  by 
re-arranging  my  display  of  goods.  I  have  not  infrequently  had 
quite  a  lively  run  of  customers  for  goods  that  I  actually  believe 
caught  their  fancies  in  passing  the  show  windows  of  my  store.  Some 
merchants  may  say  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  artistic  merit  in  ex- 
hibiting them,  but  I  don't  agree  with  them.  I  have  impressed  this 
idea  upon  my  clerks,  and  it  induces  them  to  study  how  to  obtain 
the  best  effects  in  window  dressing." 

"  I  always  keep  my  goods  plainly  marked.  A  customer  passing 
through  a  store  does  not  like  to  ask  the  price  of  every  article  that 
attracts  his  attention,  and  he  will  not.  The  marking  of  goods  helps 
to  sell  them,  too,  as  there  are  many  customers  who  will  buy  articles 
that  are  marked  simply  because  the  price  caught  their  idea,  whereas 
if  they  had  found  it  necessaty  to  enquire  the  price  and  learned  that 
it  was  much  higher  than  they  had  anticipated,  they  might  have  felt 
that  in  not  buying  it  they  were  actually  confessing  their  poverty.  In 
marking  my  goods  I  put  the  selling  price  in  plain  figures,  so  that 
every  visitor  to  my  store  can  read  for  himself.  By  plainly  marking 
your  goods  with  the  selling  price  only  you  secure  a  pretty  safe  pro- 
tection against  the  cutting  of  prices,  as  it  impresses  the  buyer  with 
the  belief  that  he  has  seen  the  lowest  and  the  only  price  at  which  he 
can  buy  the  goods.  However,  if  a  customer  should  request  a  reduc- 
tion, the  merchant  can  gracefully  point  to  the  plain  figures,  and 
inform  him  that  no  other  price,  higher  or  lower,  would  be  accepted 
for  the  article.  I  have  learned  another  thing,  and  that  is,  there  is 
no  place  like  a  well-dressed  shop  window  for  displaying  goods  with 
the  prices  marked  on  them  in  plain  figures.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe 
that  a  window  is  complete  without  the  prices,  as  the  passer-by  is 
just  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  in  knowing  the  cost  of  the 
articles  as  he  is  in  observing  the  prevailing  styles." 

"  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  popularity  of  my  store  to  the 
fact  that  I  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  my  clerks  the  invaluable  benefit 
of  being  good-humored  to  customers.  Good  humor  is  an  excellent 
quality  for  all  salesmen  to  cultivate.  A  frown,  an  impertinent  ex- 
pression, or  exhibition  of  incivility  has  sent  many  a  customer  away 
from  a  store  and  has  created  a  prejudice  against  the  establishment 
that  the  proprietor  has  subsequently  found  it  hard  to  overcome.  If 
I  were  asked  what  should  constitute  the  most  important  quality 
of  a  salesman,  I  would  say  patience,  for  in  no  occupation  is  that 
virtue  more  necessary  than  in  selling  goods  to  customers,  who  are 
hard  to  please  anrl  who  often  do  not  know  what  they  want  when 
they  go  into  a  store.  The  salesman  should  not  lose  his  interest  in  a 
customer  from  the  time  he  makes  his  appearance  until  he  goes 
away.  He  should  not  lose  his  temper  if  the  customer  argues  with 
him  as  to  the  merits  of  the  goods  and  wares  shown.  He  should 
wait  upon  him  as  politely  as  possible  and  never  be  disagreeably 
persistent  in  pushing  the  sale  of  goods.  A  careful  observance  ot 
these  points  is  vital  to  the  success  of  a  salesman,  and  merchants 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  calling  the  attention  of  their  clerks  and 
employees  to  the  points  I  have  enumerated." 


with  his  customers. 


"  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  ot  the  greatest  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  a  merchant,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  he 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  his  stock.  How  often  it  happens  that  a 
customer  asks  for  an  article  and  is  told,  "  Oh,  we  are  just  out,  but 
shall  have  some  in  a  few  days.'  Every  time  the  merchant  says'this 
he  loses  trade,  and,  may-be,  a  customer.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  out 
of  staple  goods.  A  merchant  should  make  't  a  rule  to  inspect  his 
stock  daily,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  an  article  is  running 
light  in  stock  an  order  should  be  made,  so  that  the  fresh  supply 
may  be  on  the  shelves  by  the  time  the  present  stock  is  exhausted. 
There  is  money  in  keeping  orders  bunched  as  much  as  possible,  as 
every  unnecessary  package  reduces  the  year's  profits  to  the  amount 
of  freight  charged." 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  E.  Hickson,  of  the  wholesale 
fancy  goods  firm  of  Hickson,  Duncan  &  Co.,  Toronto,  died  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  January,  in  Colorado. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions in  Russia.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of  certain  sections 
of  the  empire  are  buying  large  quantities  of  American  cotton  seed 
and  giving  it  to  farmers  for  cultivation.  Russian  capitalists  also 
are  beginning  to  interest  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
cotton  growing. 
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Ttxio  Cents 


a  CUeek 


1  HIS,  the  first  number  of  The  Canadian  Dry  Goods 
Review,   you  can  only  form,  what  might  be  termed,  a 
rough   and   ready   idea   of  what  it   is   destined   to    be. 
Consequent  upon  the  hurry  of  issuing  a  first    number, 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  justice  to  all  the  departments.      These   evils  will 

be  remedied.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  that  our  claim  as  to  its  attractive- 
ness is  well  founded.  Our  aim  will  be,  to  use  every  effort  and  all  ingenuity 
to  make  The  Review  as  superior  to  other  trades'  journals  as  fine  silk  is 
to  plain  homespun.  We  want  your  support  and  co-operation.  You  can 
do  much  to  help  us,  and  we  know  our  trust  in  you  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The    cost    to  you    is   only    TWO   CENTS    per   week.       Surely    you 
cannot  grudge  such  a  trifling  amount  for  such  a  valuable  medium. 

Fill   in   the  enclosed   blank,  and   send   us  any  information   at  any  time 
that   mi^ht   be   of  interest   to  others   in   the  trade. 
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MONTREAL. 
December's  cold  weather  had  the  effect  of  making  the  fur  trade 
hum,  and  the  retailers  have  done  a  splendid  business.     So  great  was 
the  demand  that  wholesalers  were  not  able  to  fill  all  their  orders,  and 
retailers  had  to   wait  till   the  goods  were  got  ready  or  do  without 
them.     So  far  as  the  wholesale    trade  is   concerned,   the  general  re- 
sults for  the  past  six    months    will    not    show  anything   remarkable, 
although  there  is  nothing  much  to  grumble  at.    Nearly  all  the  goods 
in  the  fur  trade  have  risen  considerably  in  the  price  of  manufacture, 
but  the  wholesalers  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  prices, and  they  have  therefore  not  reaped  any  direct  benefit 
from  the  advance.     The    retailers,   on  the    other  hand,  have  wisely 
profited  by  it  as  much  as  possible.     If  payments   prove  satisfactory 
the  trade  will  come  out   so  as    to   make  both  ends  meet,  but  on  the 
whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of  the   year's   operations  has 
been  good.     Collections  have    fallen    off  over  twenty-five  per  cent., 
compared  with  1889,  which  is  not  a  good  sign.  There  is  a  stringency 
in  money  in  the  country,  but  there  is  some  hope   that  the  moving  of 
last  season's  crops  will    make    money  easier.     Though   the  overturn 
with  most  wholesale    houses    has    been    large,    the  goods    have  not 
realized  much  of  a  profit  for  this  season.    Orders  for  furs  were  taken 
and  the  goods  sold  before  the  recent  advance   in  prices  was  made, 
and  to  fill  these  orders  the  advanced  price  had  in  most  instances  to 
be  paid.     On  Astrakhan  the   advance    was   from  50  to  70  per  cent. ; 
on  grey  lamb  75  per  cent.;  on  Persian  lamb  25  per  cent.;  on  seal  an 
average  of  80  per  cent.     These,  with  the  high  prices   of  beaver  and 
neutria,  made  it  difficult  for  the  wholesaler  to  satisfy  the   ideas  of 
retailers  on  prices,  and  supplementary  orders  had  to  be  filled  at  the 
old  figures.     As  a  wholesale  merchant  quaintly  remarked  :     "Send- 
ing out  goods  at  no  profit  is  not  business,  but  it  has  to  be  done.'' 
TORONTO 
The  December  cold  weather  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  lively    m- 
petus  to  trade,  and   wholesale  houses    in  consequence  were   able  to 
show  a  more  satisfactory  result    than    for  the  previous  year.     There 
was  a  large  demand  for   beaver,   sable,    astrakhan,    opossum,  and  a 
fair  demand  for  bear  and  seal.    The  advance  in  prices  did  not  affect 
the  trade  here,  as  all  goods  for  the  requirements   of  the  season  were 
purchased  early  in  the  year. 

Most  of  the  leading  retailers  say  they  have  done  a  better  Christ- 
mas trade  than  ever  before.  The  demand  was  chiefly  for  beaver, 
seal,  otter,  Alaska  sable,  Persian  lamb,  and  astrakhan.  There  was 
the  greatest  run  on  seal,  on  account  of  the  great  advance  in  price. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  of  Cillespie,  Ansley  &  Martin,  and  Mr.  |,  I). 
Allan,  of  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  are  in  England  making  purchases  for 
next  season. 

NOT   DISAPPEARING. 

The  heavy  advance  in  the  price  of  furs  has  arisen  from  reports 
that  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  rapidly  disappearing.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  London,  England,  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company  the  directors  assured  them  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  untoward  event  happening  in  their  vast  domain.  It 
is  possible  the  reports  have  been  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  seals  this  season  in  Alaska,  but  in  any  case  they  will  apparently 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  up  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE    HAT    TRADE. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  hat  trade  for  last 
year.  The  retail  trade  last  summer  was  poor.  There  is  every  pros- 
pect, however,  of  a  good  spring  trade,  as  sales  for  placing  orders  are 
already  fully  up  to  the  average.  Travellers  went  out  on  the  toad 
early  in  January  with  straws. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  styles  in  hats  from  last  season. 
They  will  be  rather  full  crowned,  narrow  brim  and  flat  set.  One  of 
the  leading  styles  will  be  a  small  shaped  hat,  flat  set,  with  two-imh 
band.  Colored  hats  do  not  seem  to  be  running  so  favorably  as  here- 
tofore, but  it  is  thought  that  pearl  will  be  the  reigning  style  for  sum- 
mer wear.     In  silk  hats  the  style  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  fall. 

LADIES    AND   CHILDREN'S   HATS. 

The  styles  in  children's  hats  for  the  coming  season  are  various. 
They  embrace  naval  caps  in  cloth  and  velvet,  trimmed  with  bullina 
crowns  and  cords  in  Royal  Navy  and  Midshipman  shapes,  and 
Tarn  O'Shanters  both  in  velvet  and  cloth,  with  very  handsome 
bullion  ornaments  and  names. 

For  ladies  and  girls  the  "  rJellie  Bly"  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  favorite.  It  is  a  heavy  puff  front  cap  in  velvet,  cashmeres,, 
debeige,  and  felts  in  assorted  colors  and  patterns.  The  designs  are 
exceedingly  handsome.  It  had  a  good  demand  last  year,  being 
greatly  favored  for  boating  excursions  or  pic-nics.  A  new  thing  this 
season  is  "The  Register,"  a  semi-naval  cap.  The  design  in  front 
is  exquisite,  and  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  prime  favorite. 

HIS    ADVANTAGE. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fawcett,  hat  manufacturer,  Niagara  street,  Toronto,  has 
a  contract  with  the  block  makers  in  Newark,  N.J.,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  Dunlap,  Knox,  Yeomans,  and  Miller  styles,  just  as  soon  as 
issued  by  these  celebrated  firms,  and  the  people  of  Canada  have 
come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  manufacturer  in  this 
country  reproducing  these  styles.  Mr.  Fawcett  furthermore  guar- 
antees every  hat  that  leaves  the  factory  to  hold  its  color  and  not 
break.  He  is  an  energetic,  honorable  business  man,  and  his  future 
prospects  in  the  hat  industry  of  Toronto  are  of  the  most  favorable 
character.  

DESTRUCTIVE  FUR  MOTHS. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  insects  destructive  to  skins,  it  is 
found  that  there  are  a  great  many  species,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
night  insects,  says  a  London  contemporary.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  first  a  small  insect,  phalaena  pinquinalis— whose  wings 
are  covered  with  black  spots  and  stripes.  It  inhabits  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  is  found  mostly  in  walls.  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  of 
a  dark  color  and  smooth,  living  almost  entirely  on  fatty  substances. 
The  principal  moth,  however,  which  attacks  furs  and  skins,  is  the 
pellionella  fabricus,  a  very  small  insect  with  silver-gray  wings  con- 
taining one  or  two  spots.  This  moth,  under  certain  circumstances, 
can  cause  the  greatest  havoc.  It  lives  almost  exclusively  on  the 
skins,  nips  the  hail  off  close  to  the  roots,  and  pierces  through  the 
skin  itself  in  countless  places.  From  the  particles  of  skin  it  builds 
itself  a  tunnel,  which  serves  it  for  a  habitation.  This  tunnel 
is  a    masterpiece    of  itself,    for   as    soon    as   it    is  born   the    larva- 
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commences  its  construction,  and  is  able  to  widen  and  lengthen 
it  with  particles  of  tissue  nipped  from  the  skin  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  these  particles  do  not  possess  the  requ:site  softness,  the  larvae 
lines  it  with  its  own  silk.  This  habitation  is  always  of  the  same 
color  as  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  made,  and  what  is  most  won- 
derful, the  process  of  digestion  which  it  undergoes  does  not  change 
the  color  of  the  material.  This  larvae  travels,  too,  making  quite  long 
journeys  for  an  animal  of  its  size.  They  leave  their  tunnel  periodic- 
ally in  order  to  extend  their  ravages  further,  and  return  subsequently 
to  their  old  habitation ;  when  they  become  weary  of  their  devastating 
exertions  they  remain  quiescent  in  a  kind  of  torpor.  All  these  moths 
are,  as  already  mentioned,  night  insects;  they  immediately  seek  out 
semi-dark  places  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  These  eggs  are  so 
small  as  not  to  be  visible  save  by  the  very  closest  scrutiny,  and  conse- 
quently skins  and  the  like,  when  packed  away,  believed  to  be  free 
from  the  moth,  are,  when  examined  later  on,  found  to  be  completely 
destroyed. 

FUR  SALES. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  held  a  public  sale  of  furs  and  skins 
in  London,  on  October  27  to  29,  inclusive  ;  this  was  the  first  sale  of 
the  kind  held  in  the  autumn. 

Alaska  fur  seals,  average  advance  88  per  cent.;  middling  pups 
advanced  100  and  small  pups  advanced  113  per  cent. 

Copper  Island  seals,  average  advance  52  per  cent. 

Northwest  coast  seals,  average  advance  55  per  cent. 

Lobos  Island  seals,  average  advance  50  per  cent. 

PRICES   OF    FUR    SEALS, 

Alaskas.     Coppers.    Victorias. 

Middlings  and  Smalls 151s         89  s 

Smalls 163  94 

Large  Pups 157  91s   11  d     98  s 

Middling  Pups 143  96  98 

Small  Pups 130  94s  8d  80 

Ex.  Small  Pups 104  r84s  <;d         60 

Ex.  Ex.  Small  Pups 70s  6d  50 

Raccoon  7^  per  cent,  lower  than  in  June. 

Skunk  5  per  cent,  lower  than  in  June. 

Red  fox  7>2  per  cent,  lower  than  in  June. 

Marten  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  June. 

Russ.  sable,  Amoorsky,  same  as  in  June. 

Russ.  sable,  Kamtschatka,  10  per  cent,  lower  than  March. 


Gillespie, 

Ansley  & 

Martin, 

Importers,  Manufacturers 

and  Wholesale  Dealers 

IN 

Hats,  Furs.  Gloves  &  Robes. 


;8  &  60  WELLINGTON  ST.  WEST, 

TORONTO,   ONT. 


A  well-selected  seasonable  stock  always  on  hand. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEIiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAIL  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 

Russ.  sable,  Yakutsky  5  per  cent,  higher  than  March. 

Otter,  Northwest,  15  percent,  higher  than  June. 

Otter,  other  sorts,  same  as  in  June. 

Lynx,  "  " 

Badger,  "  •' 

Grizzly  bear,  " 

Black  bear,  40  per  cent,  higher  than  ir  June. 

Brown  bear,  1 5         "  "  " 

Gray    fox,     10         "  "  " 

Hair  seals,  dry,  5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  June. 

Opossum,  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in  June. 

White  fox,  20         "  "  " 

Wolf,  7'A     u 

Wild  cat,    20         il  "  " 

Muskrat,  same  as  in  June. 

Japanese  fox,  same  as  in  June. 

Minx,  dark  skins,  advanced  ;  pale  skins,  declined;  average  same 
as  in  June. 

The  next  sales  will  be  held  January  19;  March  sales  begin  March 
9,  1 89 1.—  Fur  Trade  Review. 
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LAST  YEAR  the  mi 
inery  trade   was  nei- 


ther better  nor  worse  than 
its  predecessor.  Spring  trade  was 
good,  but  the  fall  was  dull  Collec- 
tions have  been  fairly  good,  and  fail- 
ures have  been  few  and  for  small 
amounts.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  spring 
trade  are  good,  as  orders  to  the  wholesale 
houses  are  already  coming  in  freely.  One  noticeable  feature  in 
the  trade  last  month  was  the  assignment  of  the  well-kncwn  house  of 
J.  A.  Patterson  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Theyhavesinceobtaineda  settlement. 
The  cold  weather  of  December  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
an  abundant  use  of  furs  and  ostrich  feather  bands  as  trimmings, 
with  all  the  warm  materials  and  effects  appropriate  for  winter  mil- 
linery. Cloth  was  the  leading  material  for  the  full,  close  crowns  of 
the  turbans  and  capotes  made  up  this  winter  to  wear  with  cloth 
dresses.  These  hats  are  trimmed  with  ostrich  tips  and  close  wings, 
harmonizing  with  the  colors  of  the  cloth,  and  are  finished  usually 
with  a  dark  velvet  brim,  which  rests  next  to  the  face.  Where  the 
hat  is  worn  with  a  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  the  same  fur  is  frequently 
used  on  the  turban  in  place  of  velvet.  A  pretty  and  stylish  cloth 
i  bonnet  had  the  crown  of  dark  gray  cloth,  with  a  roll  of  brown  velvet 
around  the  edge  and  trimmed  with  loops  of  brown  velvet  and  a 
cluster  of  Prince-of- Wales  triple  tips  in  golden  brown.  A  capote 
for  elaborate  wear  was  of  pale  mauve  velvet,  braided  with  fine  gold 
cord  and  trimmed  with  a  darker  shade  of  velvet.  The  tips  of  dark 
mauve  were  merely  touched  with  pale  olive-green  and  the  strings 
were  of  olive-green  velvet  ribbon.  A  fashionable  low-crown  hat 
with  projecting  brim,  worn  by  young  ladies  with  their  tailor  dresses, 
was  of  pale  gray  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  long  looped  bow  of  velvet 
ribbon,  coming  from  the  back,  and  a  gray  sea-swallow,  with  out- 
spread wings,  nestling  at  the  side.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  off-time 
in  millinery  to  dilate  upon  the  past. 

The  great  question  now  is,  "What  will  the  spring  fashions  be?" 
That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Buyers  for  the  big  whole- 
sale houses  are  now  attending  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  and 
as  they  are  always  keenly  alive  to  all  the  novelties  it  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  that  they  will  bring  back  with  them  all  the  latest 
fashions  for  spring  millinery.  We  were  assured  by  one  of  the  big 
wholesale  houses  that,  as  trimmings,  artificial  flowers  and  laces  will 
be  as  fashionable  as  ever;  also  velvet  satin  ribbons,  fancy  ribbons 
with  gold  effects,  millinery  gauzes  with  gold  effects,  velvet  spot 
effects,  and  braids.  There  will  be  any  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
effects.  There  will  be  fancy  straws  of  every  kind  and  description,  in 
medium  shapes  and  in  bonnets  of  the  most  fanciful  shapes.  Buckles 
will  be  t'sed  for  both  hats  and  dresses.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  our 
next  issue  to  give  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  spring 
styles  and  fashions. 

""°  ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  is  as  old  as  history  itself.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  King  Solomon's  time  flowers  were  brought  into 
his  presence  and  he  was  asked  to  declare  those  made  by  the  deft 


fingers]]  of    swarthy    Arab    or 
dusky  Jew,  and  those  that  were 
grown    on    Hebron  or  by  the 
shady  rill  of  sweet  Siloam.     He  inwardly  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  choose,  but  his  genius,  which  rarely  failed 
him,  called  in  the    industrious   little  bee  as   an   arbiter, 
and  his  reputation  was  saved.     This  little  episode  in  the 
life  of  Israel's  much-married  king  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
flower-making. 

The  Germans  and  French  hold  first  place  as  manufacturers  of 
artificial  flowers,  the  milliner  particularly  looking  to  these  countries 
for  those  that  are  destined  to  grace  the  bonnets  of  stately  dames  and 
beauteous  maidens,  yet  their  art  is  being  brought  across  the  waters 
and  will  be  soon  thoroughly  understood  by  the  sharp,  acquisitive, 
and  creative  Yankee.  While  the  finer  imitations  are  limited  to  fac- 
tories, many  's  the  school  on  this  continent  that  includes  the  art  in  its 
curriculum.  In  Chicago  there  is  a  large  factory  used  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  flowers.  No  machinery  is  used,  and  the  only 
tools  are  stamps  and  mallets  for  the  cutting  out  of  petals.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  muslin  wax  and  paper  wax.  In  other  words,  the 
flowers  are  made  of  muslin  or  paper  and  dipped  in  a  preparation 
known  only  to  the  manufacturer,  who  does  not  make  it  public. 
Whether  of  paper  or  of  wax,  they  may  be  pressed,  crushed,  mashed, 
or  subjected  to  any  sort  of  rough  treatment  without  the  slightest  de- 
terioration of  their  flexibility.  Left  alone  they  return  instantaneously 
to  their  normal  condition.  The  manufacturer  likewise  possesses  the 
secret  of  scenting  them  in  imitation  of  nature  and  of  causing  the 
odor  to  remain  for  a  half  year  at  least.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  greater  perfectness  than  is  attained  at  this  factory.  Ashe 
has  found  it  very  profitable  tD  pursue  that  business,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  some  one  in  this  country  to  start 
the  manufacture  of  flowers  for  the  millinery  trade.  Feathers  are 
sometimes  popular  and  sometimes  the  opposite,  but  in  all  seasons 
and  at  all  times  the  milliner  has  customers  who  insist  upon  a  spray, 
or  a  single  flower,  if  no  more,  in  their  hats  or  bonnets.  The  world 
is  full  of  imitations,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  imitations 
is  that  of  the  flowers  which  grow  not  nor  spin. 


Importers  of  ribbons  are  expecting  considerable  success  for  the 
new  plush  effects.  They  promise  to  be  popular  with  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  trade.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  revival  for 
ribbons  in  the  spring,  and  manufacturers  are  very  anxiously  study- 
ing the  problem,  "What  will  be  the  popular  class  of  goods?"  The 
majority  regard  the  gauze  ribbon  as  the  coming  favorite,  and  are 
making  their  stock  preparations  in  accord  with  this  belief.  Ribbons 
will  be  a  great  deal  used  for  dressy  toilets.  Knots  and  ends  care- 
lessly flung  or  festooned  over  skirt  and  bodice,  arranged  as  braces 
or  sashes,  giving  an  appearance  of  substantiality  to  cloudy  garments 
of  tulle,  crepe,  or  mousseline-de-soie  Satin,  taffetas,  and  velvet  are  4 
the  favorite  textures  for  ribbons,  some  dressmakers  including  wat- 
ered silk  among  them.  For  sewing  on  flat  there  are  ribbons  or 
galoons  in  gros  grain,  brocaded  with  gold  or  silver.  Some  new  has 
ribbons  have  appeared  in  Paris  brocaded  with  large  round  or  oval 
spots  of  velvet,  in  the  same  or  a  contrasting  tint  to  the  foundation. 
The  new  color  for  spring  will  be  "bleuet,"  or  corn-flower  blue.  It  is 
a  most  charming  shade,  and  will  be  exceedingly  popular  in  the  finer 
fabrics. — American  Silk  Journal. 

Messrs.  S.  Greenshields  Son  &  Co.,  Montreal,  brought  suit  last 
month  against  Messrs  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co.,  Toronto,  for  an 
infringement  of  their  stainless  hosiery  patent.  An  injunction  in  per- 
petuity waa  granted  restraining  the  defendants  from  using  the  design 
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In  the  clothing  trade  in  Montreal,  prices  have  been  very  keer.ly 
cut  during  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness to  create  any  feeling  of  hilarity.  Collections  have  been  rather 
slow,  and  though  the  overturn  has  been  on  the  whole,  larger  than 
the  previous  year,  profits  have  been  small,  owing  to  keen  competi- 
tion. Spring  prospects  are  considered  fair,  but  unless  the  founda- 
tions of  trade — agriculture,  lumber,  etc. — develop  out  well,  the  present 
anticipations  will  not  be  realized.  There  is  a  firmer  feeling  in  the 
clothing  business  with  regard  to  keeping  up  prices,  which  is  a  hope- 
ful sign.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods  manufactured,  so  much  so,  that  the  people  are  gradu- 
ally and  increasingly  drawing  their  clothing  from  the  retail  estab- 
lishments supplied  by  the  clothing  manufacturer.  The  quantities 
manufactured,  and  the  large  number  of  garments  of  one  line,  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  clothing  manufacturer  the  advantage  over  the 
merchant  tailor  that  clothing  could  be  turned  out  from  factories  con- 
taining the  very  best  cloth,  the  very  best  trimming,  and  the  best  of 
trained  workmanship.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  clothing  manu- 
facturer is  a  successful  competitor  for  the  clothing  trade,  and  retai. 
men  as  a  consequence  are  not  doing,  as  a  rule,  the  business  which 
could  be  called  a  paying  one. 

In  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London,  although  there  has  been  keen 
competition  and  small  profits,  the  volume  of  business  has  been  better 
than  the  previous  year  and  collections  have  been  fair.  The  winter 
heavy  stocks  have  been  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the  early  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  leaving  a  fair  field  lor  a  good  spring  trade. 
Already  there  are  signs  that  such  will  be  the  case,  orders  coming  in 
very  fairly.  The  Sanford  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  report 
that  the  past  year  has  been  the  best  they  ever  had  in  the  volume  of 
business.  The  prospects  for  the  spring  trade  are  very  fair,  in  fact 
they  have  already  booked  orJers  from  the  Maritime  provinces,  which 
lead  them  to  the  belief  that  it  will  be  fully  up  to  last  year's.  They 
state  that  people  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  not  as  discouraged 
as  people  in  the  West  imagine  over  the  McKinley  bill,  as  they  were 
able  to  realize  on  their  apples  and  other  produce  before  the  tariff 
came  into  operation. 

Most  of  the  retail  houses  report  a  big  overturn,  more  particularly 
during  the  month  of  December.  In  the  large  cities  owing  to  the 
excessively  keen  competition  prices  have  not  ruled  as  high  as  could 
be  wished,  but  although  the  profits  in  consequence  have  not  been  so 
great,  still  the  result  has  been  quite  favorable.  In  overcoats  there 
was  a  big  demand  for  good  meltons  in  blue  or  fawn,  showing  that 
the  taste  for  superior  articles  is  improving.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage 
>of  the  trade  to  force  sales  now  as  it  will  inevitably  cause  a  reaction 
next  season  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  present  stagnation.  It 
would  be  wiser  to  keep  within  proper  limits. 

In  ordered  clothing  the  trade  has  been  good,  better  on  the  whole 
than  the  previous  year. 

TRADE   WITH   JAMAICA. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  by  wholesalers  in 
the  coming  Jamaica  exhibition,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  clothing 
exhibits  will  tend  to  inaugurate  a  good  business  with  these  islands. 
Messrs.  H.  Shorey  &  Co.,  Montreal,  started  business  with  the  West 
Indies  about  a  year  ago  and  their  trade  is  steadily  increasing. 
Travellers  make  two  trips  a  year. 


PANTS  OR  NO  PANTS  ? 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  face  to  face  with  a  momentous  question. 
This  is  whether  the  wearing  of  trousers  in  the  streets  snail  be  com- 
pulsory or  not.  The  primitive  practices  of  the  Republic  sanction  a 
shirt  and  a  breech-clout  as  a  public  full  dress  for  the  lower  orders, 
but  the  aldermen  of  the  city  are  determined  to  inaugurate  an  era  of 
sumptuary  decency,  if  the  police  have  to  be  called  in  to  enforce  it. 
They  have  therefore  held  a  special  session,  and  have  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  oblige  the  men  employed  in  city  work  to  use 
trousers,  and  to  visit  proprietors  of  factories,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  to  have  their  labourers  arrayed  with  these  bifurcated 
necessities.  If  we  hear  of  a  breeches  revolution  in  Mexico,  we  /nay 
know  that  the  down-trodden  bare  legs  of  the  land  of  silver  have  re- 
volted against  municipal  tyranny  and  modern  tailoring.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  Canadian  houses  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  Mexico. 

DISCUSSION  ABOUT  OVERCOATS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  says  the  N. 
Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher,  several  physicians  became  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  overcoats.  The  substance  of  their  verdict,  in  which  all 
agreed,  was  that  the  use  of  thick  and  heavy  overcoats  is  indirectly 
accountable  for  the  very  chills  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  constantlyin  mind  by  the  man  of  sedentary 
habits.  He  emerges  from  a  warm  breakfast  room  clad  in  his  ordin- 
ary Winter  garments,  with  perhaps  thick  woolen  underwear,  and  a 
heavy  ulster  on  top.  After  walking  a  tew  blocks  he  finds  that  the 
sense  of  comfortable  warmth  with  which  he  started  is  more  than 
maintained.  He  gets  warmer.  Arrived  at  his  office,  he  throws  off 
his  overcoat,  though  the  air  of  the  room  may  be  nearly  as  cold  as 
that  outside,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  draughts.  During  the 
day  he  runs  out  to  luncheon  or  to  a  neighboring  office  without  his 
overcoat.  The  result  is  that,  somehow,  between  morning  and  night 
he  becomes  chilled.  No  doubt  he  would  run  as  creat  a  risk  if, 
lightly  clad,  he  were  to  face  the  rigor  of  a  wintry  day,  but  in  this 
case  exercise  and  habit  might  do  much  to  develop  the  power  of  en- 
durance, and  there  would  at  all  events  be  less  danger  of  sudden  cold 
acting  upon  a  freely-perspiring  surface.  Woolen  underclothing,  it 
was  argued,  represents  a  state  of  healthy  comfort  intermediate  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  more  resistant  to  chill  than  either. 

In  the  case  of  newspaper  men  the  physicians  made  an  exception. 
Theirs  is  a  life  associated  with  night  air  and  unusual  severity  of 
weather. 

NOTES. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Ewan  &  Son,  wholesale  clothiers,  Montreal,  are  in 
difficulties.  A  meeting  of  their  creditors  was  held  on  January  8th, 
when  a  statement  of  affairs  was  presented,  showing  that  their  posi- 
tion was  not  a  strong  one.  Their  principal  creditors  are  Gault 
Bros,  and  M.  Fisher  &  Sons,  Montreal. 

While  visiting  the  warehouse  of  G.  F.  Burnett  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  very  high-classed  goods  they 
were  making  in  gents'  overcoats  at  very  reasonable  prices.1'  Mr. 
Burnett  is  a  pusher,  and  keeps  his  eyes  wide  open  for  improvements. 
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it  would  serve 
a  good  and  useful  purpose  if  a  page  or 
two  of  this  journal  were  devoted  each  month 
to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  travellers, 
who  form  such  a  valuable  and  important  ad- 
junct to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  such  a  large,  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential body  of  men  questions  must,  and 
do,  arise  which  should  be  ventilated  through 
some  medium  having  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  business  men  of  the  country, 
wherein  opinions  could  be  freely  and  fear- 
lessly expressed  and  items  of  personal  or 
general  interest  published.  All  communica- 
tions on  such  questions  and  personal  items 
will  therefore  be  thankfully  received.  We 
will  add  anything  that  comes  within  our  per- 
sonal observation,  but  we  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  these  pages  are  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  fraternity,  all  that  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  being  the  right  to  ex- 
clude anything  of  a  libellous  nature.  In 
making  this  reservation  we  do  not  mean  to 
reflect  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  fraternity, 
but  we  all  know  that  in  the  heat  of  a  contro- 
versy expressions  are  sometimes  used  which 
we  ourselves  in  calmer  moments  would  be 
the  first  to  condemn  as  too  harsh  and  some- 
times cruel.  It  may  be  asked  why  do  we 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  commercial 
travellers?  Simply  because  we  consider  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  trade  paper  to  do  everything 
possible  for  men  who,  as  we  have  already 
said,  form  such  a  valuable  adjunct  to  trade 
and  commerce  ;  because  they  are  men  whom 
to  know  is  to  admire  ;  because  we  believe  by 
serving  their  interests  we  shall  also  serve 
our  own  interests,  and  because — well,  as 
some  ladies  would  answer,  just  because! 
We  '  onfidently  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 


of  the  fraternity,  and  we  feel  that 
this  special  feature  of  our  journal 
will  speedily  become  a  very  popular  one. 

COMMERCIAL     TRAVELLERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CANADA 

As  we  have  no  material  at  hand  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  we  cannot  do  better  than  devote 
our  first  contribution  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association  of  Canada  and  a  description  of 
their  new  building,  51  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  many 
memorable  events  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Association.  We  also  give  illustrations  of 
the  building  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

A    GLANCE   AT   THE    PAST. 

It  was    in    187 1    when    the    first    meeting 
towards  organization  was  held  in  Toronto  at 


munion  and  contact,  by  which 
an  interchange  of  sentiments 
and  ideas  shall  be  facilitated 
and  principles  of  knowledge  by  organization 
and  association  shall  be  more  actively  dif- 
fused, and  tending  in  every  way  to  elevate 
the  members  of  the  society  in  the  scale  as 
worthy  and  intelligent  beings  ;  financial,  by 
inculcating  a  provident  spirit  that  fosters 
resource  and  which  contributes  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  means  by  which  private 
and  social  relations  shall  be  improved,  harsh 
conditions  ameliorated  and  the  power  of 
each  member  to  do  good  to  his  fellowman 
augmented. 

In  1874  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  In- 
corporation which  gave  the  association, 
among  other  things,  authority  for  the   main- 


JOHN    BURNS, 

President. 

which  a  Provincial  Association  was  formed. 
At  the  first  annual  general  meeting  held  in 
that  city  in  1872,  Mr.  Warring  Kennedy  was 
elected  President  and  a  constitution  adopted. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  were  to  be  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  financial  improve- 
ment, advancement  and  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  moral,  by  a  uniform  and  scrupulous 
observance  of  those  rules  of  conduct  and 
action  which  give  dignity  and  solidity  to 
human  character  in  every  sphere  of  life  ;  in- 
tellectual, by    regular  and    systematic  com- 


C.   C.   VanNORMAN, 

1st.  Vice-President, 
tenance  of  a  library  and  reading  room  and 
the  publication  of  an  official  journal.  The 
members  named  in  the  charter,  many  of 
whom  are  now  to  be  found  among  our  lead- 
ing merchants,  were  : — Warring  Kennedy, 
President;  W.  J.  Bryan,  R.J  Wylie,  Andrew 
Robertson,  James  Cantlie,  Adam  Brown,  W 

E.  Sandford,  and  John  Birrell,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; James  Patterson,  Treaturer;  W.  L. 
MacGillivray,  Secretary;  Charles  Riley,  Rob- 
ert Cuthbert,  W.  Norrts,  J.  Fairbairn,    John 

F.  Ellis,  R.  B.  Linton,  J.  B.  Mather,  D.  Mc- 
Call,  S.  Caldecott,  James  Cooper,  Andrew 
Jack,  John  McDougall,  James  O'Brien, 
Jacob  Wilson,  Walter  Wonham,  S.  O. 
Shorey,  James  Turner,  John  Brown,  Thomas 
Christie,  William  McGiverin,  Alexander 
Harvey,  John  McKenzie,  A.  T.  Wood,  J.  H. 
Park,  Edward  Long,  and  Geo.  Laird. 
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It  was  decided  to  establish  branch  organi- 
zations at  Montreal,  London,  Kingston  and 
Hamilton,  so  as  to  excite  a  local  interest  in 
the  association,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  whereby  the  lives  of  members  were  in- 
sured with  sound  and  reliable  companies. 

In  1S79,  when  the  association  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  life  and  accident 
insurance  of  its  members,  the  membership 
had  increased  to  1,226  and  the  invested 
funds  amounted  to  over  $20,000.  So  marked 
was  the  success  of  this  new  scheme  that 
over  $2,000  profit  accrued  from  the  first  year's 
operations. 

Several  important  changes  were  carried 
into  effect  in  1881.  Among  them  Mr.  C. 
Riley,  the  Secretary,  was  replaced  by  the 
present  occupant  of  that  office,  Mr.  James 
Sargant.  The  life  insurance  scheme  laid 
before  the  association  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Black, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
a  sptcial  committee,  was  endorsed  and  op- 
erations commenced  under  it.  Since  that 
time  the  amount  expended  on  the  mortuary 
benefit  has  been  $81,464,  and  under  the  acci- 
dent scheme  of  1879  $21,854.07  has  been 
paid  out  to  members  of  the  association. 

The  membership  has  steadily  increased 
until  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  closed  it  had 
reached  3,133,  with  a  surplus  of  $181,979.91. 
This  is  a  record  of  which  the  Association  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud. 

Along  with  the  Association's  insurance 
schemes  there  has  grown  up  a  subsidiary 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  which  was  organized 
to  provide  extra  insurance  at  cost,  and  which 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  members,  and  is 
as  prosperous  as  the  Association  itself.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Lowe  is  its  secretary. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  marvellous 
development  of  the  Association  is  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  railways  from  fraud.     A 


by  whom  the  ticket  is  suspended,  and  the 
ticket  is  kept  at  the  first  place  at  which  it  is 
presented.     Such  a  speedy   Nemesis  makes 


R.  J.  ORR, 

2nd   Vice-President. 

printed  list  of  members  is  sent  each  month 
to  the  railway  offices,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
traveller  on  the  road  attempting  any  under- 
hand work,  such  as  bribing  a  conductor  and 
beating  his  way,  the  conductor  notifies  the 
general  passenger  agent  to  the  effect  that 
ticket  No.  —  has  been  guilty  of  an  offence, 
the  agent  wires  the  office  of  the  association, 


R.   H.   GRAY,  Treas. 

the  traveller,  who,  if  he  be  a  ten  years'  mem- 
ber, has  $1,200  of  fully  paid  up  insurance 
dependent  on  good  behaviour,  careful  in  his 
conduct.  The  mutual  protection  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  railways  give  the  special 
rates  and  privileges,  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  aggregation  of  the  sur- 
plus of  nearly  $180,000  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  the  association's  existence. 


from  the  sidewalk  to  the  basement,  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  prismatic  lights  which 
help  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  generally  per- 
vades the  basements  of  most  buildings.  The 
front  of  the  basement  will  be  rented  as 
offices,  and  in  the  rear  there  are  the  boiler 
room  and  a  ladies'  lavatory.  There  is  also 
a  staircase  leading  from  the  basement  to  the 
main  entrance.  Leaving  the  basement  by 
the  separate  staircase  you  ascend  about  half 
a  dozen  steps  and  find  yourself  in  the  main 
entrance  on  the  ground  floor,  to  the  elevator 
and  staircase  and  public  hallway.  On  this 
floor  there  are  large  offices  to  rent  both  in 
front  and  rear.  Ascending  to  the  first  floor 
there  is  another  large  office  to  rent  in  the 
front,  and  in  the  rear  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Society  have  their  quarters. 

The  second  floor  is  used  exclusively  by 
the  association.  In  the  front  portion  are  the 
Secretary's  office  and  board  room,  with  a 
private  passage  from  the  public  hallwav  to 
the  former.  The  Secretary's  office  is  fitted 
up  admirably,  the  whole  lengthof  the  counter 


JAMES  SARGANT,  Sec'y. 
The  Presidents   of  the  Association  were  : 
Messrs.  Warring  Kennedy,  James  Patterson, 
Capt.  W.  McMaster,   Hugh  Blain,  James  C. 
Black,  and  A.  A.  Allan. 

THE   NEW   HEADQUARTERS. 

Anyone  who  had  occasion  to  visit  No.  51 
Yonge  street  when  it  was  the  head  office  of 
the  defunct  Central  Bank  would  be  consider- 
ably surprised  at  the  transformation  that  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. Light  is  one  of  the  chief  desideratums 
in  a  building  devoted  to  offices,  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jarvis,  Traders'  Bank 
Chambers,  has  given  full  play  to  its  admis- 
sion in  a  most  remarkable  and  ingenious 
manner.  Every  room  in  the  building,  from 
the  basement  to  the  top  storey,  is  full  of 
light,  every  possible  device  having  been 
called  into  requisition  to  effect  this  end. 
There  is  not  much  artistic  display  in  the 
shape  of  decorations,  but  the  rooms  are 
fitted  up  more  with  a  view  to  solidity  in  ap- 
pearance and  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  occupants. 

The  building  consists  of  a  basement  and 
three  storeys.     A  separate    staircase   leads 


being  taken  up  with  shelves  and  pigeon- 
holes covered  with  sliding  doors.  In  all  the 
partitions  ana  wooawork  generally  there  is 
something  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  lines  and  mouldings,  each  be- 
ing followed  without  any  jog  to  a  complete 
and  effective  finish.  The  rear  portion  of  this 
floor  is  used  as  a  large  reading  room  and 
small  writing  room. 

On  the  third  floor  the  front  room  will  be 
used  as  a  billiard  room,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been    definitely    decided.       It  is    admirably 
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adapted  for  the  purpose.  To  the  rear  are 
the  janitor's  rooms  and  lavatory.  In  the 
latter  all  the  modern  appliances  have  been 
introduced. 

In  the  roof  there  are  a  couple  of  large  sky- 
lights which  throw  a  flood  of  light  down  to 
the  flats  below.  The  fact  is,  light  abounds 
everywhere,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
architect  for  converting  this  sombre  looking 
building  into  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
cheerful  looking  structures  in  the  city. 

Looking  from  the  street  at  the  exterior  one 
is  struck  by  the  original  style  in  which  the 
colonnade  is  painted.  It  has  the  effect  of 
taking  away  the  narrow  appearance  of  the 
building  and  making  the  whole  as  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  possible. 

The  Association  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  acquisition  of  such  commodious 
and  central  headquarters,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  wishing  it  a  prosperous  future, 
and  its  officers  and  members  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

THE   EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING 

Of  the  above  association  was  held  Friday 
Dec.  26  in  Shaftesbury  hall.  President  A.  A. 
Allan  was  in  the  chair,  and  on  the  platform 
with  him  were  Messrs.  Warring  Kennedy, 
Hugh  Blain,  James  Paterson,  and  J.  S. 
Black,  past  presidents  of  the  association. 
h  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  submitted,  wherein  was  shown  that 
the  membership  had  gained  208,  the  roll  now 
showing  3,133  members  The  surplus  now 
amounted  to  $181,979.91,  being  a  gain  of 
$10,006.94.  During  the  year  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $40,374.37. 
The  disbursements  were  $30,367.43.  The 
payments  under  the  annual  benefit  allotment 
amounted  to  $21,948.  The  payments  under 
the  accident  bonus  by-law  amounted  to 
$2,980.50. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of 
membership  and  surplus  during  the  years 
since  the  formation  of  the  association  was 
included  in  the  report : — 

Membership. 


Year. 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878.. 
1879... 
1880... 
1881.... 
1882 . . 
1883... 
1884.. 
18S5.... 
1886.. 
1887... 
1888.. 


1890. 


Surplus. 

$      959  96 

432 3,700  00 

872 5,774  61 

630 7,949  96 

873 11,013  69 

1,104 13,540  51 

1,226 22,555  60 

1,419 32,572  61 

1,740 49,239  10 

2,041 61,783  30 

2,114 73,187  53 

2,202 86,698  70 

2,289 100,510  00 

2,516 119,368  97 

2,715 :   135,591  37 

2.718  152,729  63 

2,925 171,972  97 

3,133 181,979  91 

The  following  table  will  show  the  totals  of 
amounts  paid  out  for  accident  and  mortuary 
benefit  claims  since  the  association  became 
its  own  insurer,  in  the  year  1879  : — 

Year.  Totals. 

1879 *  1.519  13 

1880 2,400  70 

1881 2,826  06 

1882 2,533  53 

1883 6,005  93 

1884 8,358  00 

1885  9,263  83 

1886..'. 6,726  63 

1887 12,184  50 

1888 12,614  66 

1889 12,955  60 

1890  24,928  50 


A  proposal  to  lease  the  building,  No.  51 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  was  discussed,  at  some 
stages  with  considerable  warmth,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  proposal  holding  that  the 
Association  was  so  restricted  by  its  own  by- 
laws in  the  use  of  its  capital  that  it  could 
not  invest  any  part  of  it  in  a  building.  The 
adherents  of  the  counter-proposal  that  the 
building  should  be  bought,  were  able  to  over- 
come the  objection  as  to  the  Association  not 
being  at  liberty  to  buy  it,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  meeting  signified  an  al- 
most unanimous  approval  of  the  Associa- 
tion's buying  the  building. 

The  financial  statement  was  next  pre- 
sented. It  was  shown  that  assets  deposited 
with  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Dominion  Bank  amounted  to  $185,531.08, 
and  that  their  were  other  assets  amounting 
to  $5,155.72,  leaving  a  balance,  after  deduct- 
ing liabilities,  of  $181,979.91. 

The  chairman  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  reference  to  the  report,  which  he  con- 
sidered an  eminently  satisfactory  one.      He 


A    A.  ALLAN, 

Retiring  President, 
referred,  with  regret,  to  the  levying  of  a 
business  tax  at  Victoria.  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  had  removed  it, 
and  it  was  possible  that  Victoria  would  fol- 
low   their  example.       In  leaving  the   presi- 
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dent's  chair  the  speaker  said  he  was  pleased 
to  know  th.it  the  Association  was  in  a  sound 
condition. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  ; 

President  —  Mr.  John  Burns. 

First  Vice  President — Mr.  C.  C.  VanNor- 
man. 

Second  Vice-President— Mr.  R.  J.  Orr. 

Directors  for  Toronto  Board — Messrs 
Kilgour,  Everett,  Dack,  Haywood,  Davison, 
Morrison,  Stanbury,  Orr,  and  Ellis. 

Vice-Presidents  for  Hamilton— Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Wright. 

Directors  for  Hamilton  Board — Messrs. 
Hooper,  Dalley,  LaChance,  Herring,  Tobias, 
and  Reid. 

Director  for  Guelph  Board — Mr.  Alex. 
Hill. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  re- 
tiring president,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  invited  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  the 
picture  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  apartment 
of  the  association's  building. 

On  motion  $200  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  secretary  and  $25  was  presented  to 
the  recording  secretary. 

Messrs.  Black,  Kennedy,  and  Haywood 
were  appointed  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  Industrial  Exhibition   Board. 

THE   DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Queen's.  The  dining  hall  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  flags  and  ever- 
green being  used  with  liberality  and  with 
taste.  An  elaborate  menu  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  appreciated.  An  Italian 
orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  pleasantly  en- 
gaged the  hearing.  About  two  hundred 
members  of  the  association  sat  down. 

President  Allan  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  vice-chairs  were  filled  by  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Dalley,  Hamilton;  W.  G.  Reid,  Hamilton; 
and  C.  C.  VanNorman,  Toronto.  On  either 
side  of  the  chairman  sat  Mayor  Clarke,  Hon. 
John  Beverley  Robinsonjoseph  Tait,  M. P. P., 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  T.  Denison,  G.  B.  Smith, 
M.P.P.,  A  P.  Cockburn,  ex-M.P.,  Graven- 
hurst,  and  Messrs.  Barlow  Cumberland,  J.  J. 
Withrow,  and  Hugh  Blain. 

THE  DOMINION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Do- 
minion Commercial  Travellers'  Association 
was  held  in  Montreal,  on  December  13th. 
The  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  net 
gain  of  $1 1,029  f°r  tne  >'ear>  leaving  the  cap;t, 
tal  account  now  at  $92,132.  During  the  year, 
359  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll, 
the  total  membership  now  being  2,: So.  The 
important  question  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  mortuary  benefit  to  the  members  of  over 
ten  years  standing  from  $1,000  at  the 
rate  of  $25.00  per  year,  after  the  tenth 
year,  to  $1,200,  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  change.  The  treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hutchinson,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, owing  to  his  removal  to  Toronto,  which 
was  accepted.     The  following  officers   were 
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elected:  President,  Mr.  Fred  Hughes  (ac- 
clamation);  Vice-President,  Col.  O.  P.  Patten ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Fred.  Birks;  Directors, 
Messrs.  John  Taylor,  R.  C.  Simpson,  D.  B. 
Black,  M.  Murdock,   F.  E.  Benjamin. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Association  is  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  DOMINION 
TRAVELLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Dominion  Tra- 
vellers' Association  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  23rd  in  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Montreal, 
and  was,  as  usual,  a  great  success.  The 
President,  Mr.  Fred.  Hughes,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  had  as  guests  on  his  right  and 
left,  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  United  States 
Ccnsul-General  Knapp,  J.  J.  Curran,  Q.C., 
M.P.  Aid.  Hurteau,  representing  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation;  Mr.  Henry  Bulmer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and 
others.  There  were  over  200  present,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  a  jollier  gathering  could  not 
have  assembled  around  the  festive  board. 
The  speakers  were  eloquent,  and  the  songs 
by  Messrs.  Dupuis,  Clark,  Evans,  and 
Youngheart,  which  enlivened  the  proceed- 
ings, would  have  put  many  a  professional 
vocalist  in  the  shade,  so  well  were  they  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Arthur  Ware,  of  the  Customs 
Department,  astonished  the  company  for  a 
few  minutes  with  his  sleight  of  hand  tricks, 
while  the  solo,  "The  Mocking  Bird,"  by 
Mr.  Joseph,  with  an  ordinary  coffee  pot,  was 
immense.  The  dinner  was  simply  perfection 
itself,  being  served  up  in  the  style  that  has 
made  the  Hall  famous  on  such  occasions. 
The  menu  card  was  also  tastefully  got  up, 
having  a  portrait  of  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Gustave  Piche,  on  the  front.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  full  justice  was  done  to  the 
good  things  provided. 

The  Chairman  in  his  introductory  remarks 
stated  that  the  present  enrolled  membership 
of  the  five  associations  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
London,  Winnipeg  and  Halifax  was  6,500, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  that  these  associations  could 
boast  of  a  capital  of  over  $300,000.  He 
also  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  in 
connection  with  the  Dominion  Association 
j.n  educational  trust,  which  was  being  highly 
appreciated,  as,  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
less  thaT  five  scholarships  had  been  awarded 
to  children  of  deceased  members,  who  are 
being  educated  in  several  of  the  best  schools 
of  Montreal.  He  concluded  by  proposing 
the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  ri  ging  cheers,  the  whole  company 
joining  in  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

The  next  toast,  "  The  President  of  the 
United  States1',  was  received  with  cheers. 
Cnnsul-General  Knapp  replied  in  an  elo- 
quent     speech,    during    which     he    caused 


great  applause  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  retaliation  against  Canada  by 
the  United  States,  as  she  was  too  pros- 
perous and  great  to  do  such  an  unfriend- 
ly   act    to    a    friendly  neighbor. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Governor  General  " 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Aid.  Holland  proposed  "  Our  Guests,"  and 
on  Mr.  Chapleau  rising  to  respond,  he  re- 
ceived   an  ovation,   the  company   rising    to 


FRED.   BIRKS,  Treas. 

their  feet,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and 
cheering  vociferously.  Mr.  Chapleau  made 
a  brilliant  speech  intermingled  with  humor- 
ous points.  He  humorously  contrasted  the 
vocation  of  a  drummer  with  that  of  a  poli- 
tician. Then  he  took  up  a  serious  vein  urg- 
ing them  to  continue  extolling  their  country 
as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  to  think  that 
the  honor  of  the  community  they  repre- 
sented was  identified  with  everyone  of  them, 
and  that  when  they  left  this  mortal  stage  it 
should  be  their  ambition  to  have  it  said,  a 
true,  good   and  brave   man  has   left  us,  who 


H.  W.  WADSWORTH, 

Secretary. 

was  an  honor  to  his  association,  an  honor  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  an  honor  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  God.  His  brilliant  peroration 
called  forth  prolonged  cheering.  Mr.  Bul- 
mer also  replied,  giving  statistics  of  Mon- 
treal's shipping. 

Col.  Patten,  Vice-President,  proposed 
"The  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Domin- 
ion," in  a  neat  speech,  during  which  he  paid 
a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 


Hon.  Thomas  White.  Mr.  Curran  replied 
eloquently,  dwelling  upon  the  increased 
prosperity  of  Montreal's  trade  and  com- 
merce and  of  the  progress  of  the  Dominion. 
Mr.  J.  X.  Perrault  also  responded. 

The  other  toasts  on  the  list  were  :  "The 
Railway  and  Forwarding  Interests,"  by  Mr. 
Wilkins  ;  "The  Mayor  and  Corporation," 
by  Mr.  Dwyer,  responded  to  by  Aid.  Hur 
teau  ;  "The  Sister  Associations,"  by  Mr.  T. 
Birks,  responded  to  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Harris, 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mordaunt,  London, 
England  ;  "The  Ladies,"  by  Mr.  Max  Mur- 
dock, and  "The  Press,"  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cote, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Chapleau  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
President,"  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  replied 
and  the  merry  gathering  dispersed. 

NORTH- WEST  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North-West 
Commercial  Travellers'  Association,  was 
held  in  Winnipeg  on  Dec.  20,  the  President, 
Mr.  M.  R.  O'Loughlin,  in  the  chair.  The 
eighth  annual  report  referred  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  other  matters.  The  treasurer's 
statement  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $2,248.54,  and  the  disbursements 
$1,128.88,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  together 
with  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  of 
$4,493.14.  A  mortuary  benefit  by-law  was 
submitted,  discussed  and  adopted.  The  offi- 
cers elected  were  :  President,  Andrew  Strang; 
Vice-President,  L.  C.  Mclntyre;  Treasurer, 
W.  M.  Rublee;  Secretary,  J.  M.  O'Loughlin; 
Directors,  Messrs.  C.  F.  Church,  J.  H.  Hol- 
man,  J.  Lamb,  F.  Chilcott,  M.  R.  O'Loughlin, 
A.  A.  McKenzie,  and  J.  C.  Gillespie;  Audi- 
tors, Messrs.  Cummins  and  Lindsay. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Claren- 
don Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
29th,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
M.  R.  O'Loughlip,  and  the  vice-chaiis  by 
President-elect  Strang,  Messrs.  M.  W.  Rub- 
lee, and  L.  C.  Mclntyre.  Among  the  guests 
were  members  of  the  Local  Government  and 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  toast  list  in- 
cluded "The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  "  ; 
"  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture," responded  to  by  Messrs.  Greenwa) 
and  Martin  ;  "The  Clergy,"  responded  toby 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pentreath,  Pedley,  Crews,  and 
Dr.  Duval  ;  "The  President  of  the  United 
States,"  responded  to  by  Consul  Taylor ; 
"  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,"  re- 
sponded to  by  Major  Coutlee  and  Mr.  Steen; 
"The  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Grain, 
and  Milling  Interests,"  responded  tobyCapt. 
Whitla  and  Messrs.  Fred.  Thompson  and 
R.  P.  Roblin  ;  "The  Sister  Societies,"  "The 
Ladies,"  "The  Press,"  and  "Mine  Host." 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Hanby  enlivened  the 
evening  with  songs,  and  Mr.  A.  Holloway 
gave  two  humorous  recitations. 
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adapted  for  the  purpose.  To  the  rear  are 
the  janitor's  rooms  and  lavatory.  In  the 
latter  all  the  modern  appliances  have  been 
introduced. 

In  the  roof  there  are  a  couple  of  large  sky- 
lights which  throw  a  flood  of  light  down  to 
the  flats  below.  The  fact  is,  light  abounds 
everywhere,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
architect  for  converting  this  sombre  looking 
building  into  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
cheerful  looking  structures  in  the  city. 

Looking  from  the  street  at  the  exterior  one 
is  struck  by  the  original  style  in  which  the 
colonnade  is  painted.  It  has  the  effect  of 
taking  away  the  narrow  appearance  of  the 
building  and  making  the  whole  as  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  possible. 

The  Association  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  acquisition  of  such  commodious 
and  central  headquarters,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  wishing  it  a  prosperous  future, 
and  its  officers  and  members  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

THE    EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING 

Of  the  abo>e  association  was  held  Friday 
Dec.  26  in  Shaftesbury  hall.  President  A.  A. 
Allan  was  in  the  chair,  and  on  the  platform 
with  him  were  Messrs.  Warring  Kennedy, 
Hugh  Blain,  James  Paterson,  and  J.  S. 
Black,  past  presidents  of  the  association. 
-  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  submitted,  wherein  was  shown  that 
the  membership  had  gained  208,  the  roll  now 
showing  3,133  members  The  surplus  now 
amounted  to  $181,979.91,  being  a  gain  of 
$10,006.94.  During  the  year  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $40,374.37. 
The  disbursements  were  $30,367.43.  The 
payments  under  the  annual  benefit  allotment 
amounted  to  $21,948.  The  payments  under 
the  accident  bonus  by-law  amounted  to 
$2,980.50. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of 
membership  and  surplus  during  the  years 
since  the  formation  of  the  association  was 
included  in  the  report : — 


Year. 
1873.... 

1874 

1875.... 

1876 

1877 

1878... 
1879.... 

1880 

1881 

1882.... 

1883 

1884... 

18S5 

1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 

1889 

1890.... 


Membership.  Surplus. 

588 $   959  96 

432 3,700  00 

..  .   872 5,774  61 

630 7,949  96 

873 11,013  69 

1,104 13,540  51 

....  1,226 22,555  60 

1,419 32,672  61 

1,740 49,239  10 

2,041 61,783  30 

2,114 73,187  53 

...2,202. 86,698  70 

2,289 100,510  00 

....  2,516 119,368  97 

...2,715 :  135,591  37 

2,718   152,729  63 

...  2,925 171,972  97 

....  3,133 181,979  91 


The  following  table  will  show  the  totals  of 
amounts  paid  out  for  accident  and  mortuary 
benefit  claims  since  the  association  became 
its  own  insurer,  in  the  year  1879  :— 

Year.  Totals. 

1879 *  1.519  13 

1880 2,400  70 

1881  2,826  06 

18H2 2,533  53 

1883 6,005  93 

1884  8,358  00 

1885  9,263  83 

1886..'. 6,726  63 

1887 12,184  50 

1888 12.6H  66 

1889 12.955  60 

1890  24,928  50 


A  proposal  to  lease  the  building,  No.  51 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  was  discussed,  at  some 
stages  with  considerable  warmth,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  proposal  holding  that  the 
Association  was  so  restricted  by  its  own  by- 
laws in  the  use  of  its  capital  that  it  could 
not  invest  any  part  of  it  in  a  building.  The 
adherents  of  the  counter-proposal  that  the 
building  should  be  bought,  were  able  to  over- 
come the  objection  as  to  the  Association  not 
being  at  liberty  to  buy  it,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  meeting  signified  an  al- 
most unanimous  approval  of  the  Associa- 
tion's buying  the  building. 

The  financial  statement  was  next  pre- 
sented. It  was  shown  that  assets  deposited 
with  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Dominion  Bank  amounted  to  $185,531.08, 
and  that  their  were  other  assets  amounting 
to  $5,155.72,  leaving  a  balance,  after  deduct- 
ing liabilities,  of  $181,979.91. 

The  chairman  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  reference  to  the  report,  which  he  con- 
sidered an  eminently  satisfactory  one.      He 


A     A.  ALLAN, 

Retiring  President, 
referred,  with  regret,  to  the  levying  of  a 
business  tax  at  Victoria.  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  had  removed  it, 
and  it  was  possible  that  Victoria  would  fol- 
low   their  example.       In  leaving  the   presi- 
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dent's  chair  the  speaker  said  he  was  pleased 
to  know  thrit  the  Association  was  in  a  sound 
condition. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  ; 

President — Mr.  John  Burns. 

First  Vice  Presidenf — Mr.  C.  C.  VanNor- 
man. 

Second  Vice-President— Mr.  R.  J.  Orr. 

Directors  for  Toronto  Board — Messrs, 
Kilgour,  Everett,  Dack,  Haywood,  Davison, 
Morrison,  Stanbury,  Orr,  and  Ellis. 

Vice-Presidents  for  Hamilton — Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Wright. 

Directors  for  Hamilton  Board — Messrs. 
Hooper,  Dalley,  LaChance,  Herring,  Tobias, 
and  Reid. 

Director  for  Guelph  Board— Mr.  Alex. 
Hill. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  re- 
tiring president,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  invited  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  the 
picture  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  apartment 
of  the  association's  building. 

On  motion  $200  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  secretary  and  $25  was  presented  to 
the  recording  secretary. 

Messrs.  Black,  Kennedy,  and  Haywood 
were  appointed  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  the  Industrial  Exhibition   Board. 

THE   DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Queen's.  The  dining  hall  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  flags  and  ever- 
green being  used  with  liberality  and  with 
taste.  An  elaborate  menu  had  been  pre- 
pared and  was  appreciated.  An  Italian 
orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  pleasantly  en- 
gaged the  hearing.  About  two  hundred 
members  of  the  association  sat  down. 

President  Allan  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  vice-chairs  were  filled  by  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Dalley,  Hamilton;  W.  G.  Reid,  Hamilton; 
and  C.  C.  VanNorman,  Toronto.  On  either 
side  of  the  chairman  sat  Mayor  Clarke,  Hon. 
John  Beverley  Robinson, Joseph  Tait,  M.P.P., 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  T.  Denison,  G.  B.  Smith, 
M.P.P.,  A  P.  Cockburn,  ex-M.P.,  Graven- 
hurst,  and  Messrs.  Barlow  Cumberland,  J.  J. 
Withrow,  and  Hugh  Blain. 

THE  DOMINION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Do- 
minion Commercial  Travellers'  Association 
was  held  in  Montreal,  on  December  13th. 
The  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  net 
gain  of  $1 1,029  f°r  tne  >'ear)  leaving  the  cap\ 
tal  account  now  at  $92,132.  During  the  year, 
359  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll, 
the  total  membership  now  being  2,;  So.  The 
important  question  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  mortuary  benefit  to  the  members  of  over 
ten  years  standing  from  $1,000  at  the 
rate  of  $25.00  per  year,  after  the  tenth 
year,  to  $1,200,  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  change.  The  treasurer, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hutchinson,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, owing  to  his  removal  to  Toronto,  which 
was  accepted.     The  following  officers   were 
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elected  :  President,  Mr.  Fred  Hughes  (ac- 
clamation): Vice-President,  Col.  O.  P.  Patten; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Fred.  Birks;  Directors, 
Messrs.  John  Taylor,  R.  C.  Simpson,  D.  B. 
Black,  M.  Murdock,  F.  E.  Benjamin. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Association  is  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

THEA»l.U  DINNER  OF  THE  DOMINION 
TRAVELLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Dominion  Tra- 
vellers' Association  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  23rd  in  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Montreal, 
and  was,  as   usual,   a  great   success.     The 
President,  Mr.  Fred.    Hughes,   occupied  the 
chair,  and  had   as  guests  on   his  right  and 
left,    Hon.  J.   A.    Chapleau,    United    States 
Consul-General    Knapp,   J.  J.  Curran,  Q.C., 
M.P.    Aid.  Hurteau,  representing  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation;  Mr.  Henry  Bulmer,  Chair- 
man   of  the    Harbor    Commissioners,    and 
others.     There  were  over  200  present,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  a  jollier  gathering   could  not 
have  assembled   around  the   festive  board. 
The  speakers  were  eloquent,   and  the  songs 
by    Messrs.    Dupuis,     Clark,    Evans,    and 
Youngheart,  which    enlivened  the   proceed- 
ings, would   have  put    many  a  professional 
vocalist  in  the  shade,   so  well  were  they  ren- 
dered.    Mr.  Arthur   Ware,  of  the   Customs 
Department,  astonished  the  company  for  a 
few  minutes  with  his  sleight  of  hand  tricks, 
while  the    solo,    "The  Mocking  Bird,"    by 
Mr.  Joseph,  with  an  ordinary  coffee  pot,  was 
immense.   The  dinner  was  simply  perfection 
itself,  being  served   up  in   the  style  that  has 
made  the   Hall   famous   on   such  occasions. 
The  menu  card   was  also  tastefully  got  up, 
having  a  portrait  of  the   retiring  President, 
Mr.  Gustave  Piche,  on  the  front.    It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  full  justice   was  done  to  the 
good  things  provided. 

The  Chairman  in  his  introductory  remarks 
stated  that  the  present  enrolled  membership 
of  the  five  associations  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
London,  Winnipeg  and  Halifax  was  6,500, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  that  these  associations  could 
boast  of  a  capital  of  over  $300,000.  He 
also  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  in 
connection  with  the  Dominion  Association 
•~n  educational  trust,  which  was  being  highly 
appreciated,  as,  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
less  than  five  scholarships  had  been  awarded 
to  children  of  deceased  members,  who  are 
being  educated  in  several  of  the  best  schools 
of  Montreal.  He  concluded  by  proposing 
the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  ri  ging  cheers,  the  whole  company 
joining  in  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

The  next  toast,  "The  President  of  the 
United  States",  was  received  with  cheers. 
Consul-General  Knapp  replied  in  an  elo- 
quent    speech,    during    which     he    caused 


great  applause  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  retaliation  against  Canada  by 
the  United  States,  as  she  was  too  pros- 
perous and  great  to  do  such  an  unfriend- 
ly   act    to    a    friendly  neighbor. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Governor  General  " 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Aid.  Holland  proposed  "Our  Guests,"  and 
on  Mr.  Chapleau  rising  to  respond,  he  re- 
ceived   an  ovation,   the  company   rising    to 


FRED.   BIRKS,  Treas. 

their  feet,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and 
cheering  vociferously.  Mr.  Chapleau  made 
a  brilliant  speech  intermingled  with  humor- 
ous points.  He  humorously  contrasted  the 
vocation  of  a  drummer  with  that  of  a  poli- 
tician. Then  he  took  up  a  serious  vein  urg- 
ing them  to  continue  extolling  their  country 
as  they  had  done  in  the  past,  to  think  that 
the  honor  of  the  community  they  repre- 
sented was  identified  with  everyone  of  them, 
and  that  when  they  left  this  mortal  stage  it 
should  be  their  ambition  to  have  it  said,  a 
true,  good   and  brave  man  has   left  us,  who 


H.  W.  WADSWORTH, 

Secretary. 

was  an  honor  to  his  association,  an  honor  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  an  honor  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  God.  His  brilliant  peroration 
called  forth  prolonged  cheering.  Mr.  Bul- 
mer also  replied,  giving  statistics  of  Mon- 
treal's shipping. 

Col.  Patten,  Vice-President,  proposed 
"The  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Domin- 
ion," in  a  neat  speech,  during  which  he  paid 
a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 


Hon.  Thomas  White.  Mr.  Curran  replied 
eloquently,  dwelling  upon  the  increased 
prosperity  of  Montreal's  trade  and  com- 
merce and  of  the  progress  of  the  Dominion. 
Mr.  J.  X.  Perrault  also  responded. 

The  other  toasts  on  the  list  were  :  "The 
Railway  and  Forwarding  Interests,"  by  Mr. 
Wilkins  ;  "The  Mayor  and  Corporation," 
by  Mr.  Dwyer,  responded  to  by  Aid.  Hur 
teau  ;  "The  Sister  Associations,"  by  Mr.  T. 
Birks,  responded  to  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Harris, 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mordaunt,  London, 
England  ;  "The  Ladies,"  by  Mr.  Max  Mur- 
dock, and  "The  Press,"  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cote, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Chapleau  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
President,"  to  which  Mr.  Hughes  replied 
and  the  merry  gathering  dispersed. 

NORTH-WEST  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North-West 
Commercial  Travellers'  Association,  was 
held  in  Winnipeg  on  Dec.  20,  the  President, 
Mr.  M.  R.  O'Loughlin,  in  the  chair.  The 
eighth  annual  report  referred  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  other  matters.  The  treasurer's 
statement  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $2,248.54,  and  the  disbursements 
$1,128.88,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  together 
with  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  of 
$4,493.14.  A  mortuary  benefit  by-law  was 
submitted,  discussed  and  adopted.  The  offi- 
cers elected  were  :  President,  Andrew  Strang; 
Vice-President,  L.  C.  Mclntyre;  Treasurer, 
W.  M.  Rublee;  Secretary,  J.  M.  O'Loughlin; 
Directors,  Messrs.  C.  F.  Church,  J.  H.  Hol- 
man,  J.  Lamb,  F.  Chilcott,  M.  R.  O'Loughlin, 
A.  A.  McKenzie,  and  J.  C.  Gillespie;  Audi- 
tors, Messrs.  Cummins  and  Lindsay. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Claren- 
don Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
29th,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
M.  R.  O'Loughlir,  and  the  vice-chaiis  by' 
President-elect  Strang,  Messrs.  M.  W.  Rub- 
lee, and  L.  C.  Mclntyre.  Among  the  guests 
were  members  of  the  Local  Government  and 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  toast  list  in- 
cluded "The  Queen  and  Royal  Family  "  ; 
"  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Legisla- 
ture," responded  to  by  Messrs.  Greenway 
and  Martin  ;  "The  Clergy,"  responded  toby 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pentreath,  Pedley,  Crews,  and 
Dr.  Duval  ;  "The  President  of  the  United 
States,"  responded  to  by  Consul  Taylor ; 
"The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,"  re- 
sponded to  by  Major  Coutlee  and  Mr.  Steen; 
"The  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Grain, 
and  Milling  Interests,"  responded  tobyCapt. 
Whitla  and  Messrs.  Fred.  Thompson  and 
R.  P.  Roblin  ;  "The  Sister  Societies,"  "The 
Ladies,"  "The  Press,"  and  "Mine  Host." 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Hanby  enlivened  the 
evening  with  songs,  and  Mr.  A.  Holloway 
gave  two  humorous  recitations. 
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COMMBKCIAX   I  k  \vi;i.i.i:its  as  .nitoiis. 

Two  commercial  travellers,  of  Montreal, 
Messrs.  Heenan  and  Robinson,  were  sum- 
moned as  jurors,  but  as  they  were  compelled 
in  the  nature  of  their  business  to  be  on  the 
road  they  failed  to  appear  when  their  names 
were  called  and  were  accordingly  fined.  The 
case  was  appealed,  but  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed. Chief  Justice  Dorion  in  giving 
judgment  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  a  hard- 
ship to  be  compelled  to  leave  employment 
on  the  road  and  come  upon  the  jury.  It  was, 
however,  a  duty  which  every  citizen  owed  to 
the  country,  and  he  could  not  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  commercial 
travellers.  If  the  employers 
of  the  travellers  desired  to 
send  them  away  on  their  trips 
when  they  should  be  doing 
duty  as  jurymen  the  fine 
should  be  paid  by  them.  The 
decision  is  of  importance  to 
commercial  travellers,  as  it 
may  occur  often.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  one  of  the  travellers 
was  served  with  the  writ 
about  the  third  week  in  Oc- 
tober, a  day  or  two  before  he 
departed  upon  his  trip,  and  he 
was  required  to  be  on  the  jury 
commencing  November  17th, 
an  awkward  position  lor  him. 
The  wives  of  the  two  com- 
mercial travellers  were  in 
court,  and  were  told  by  the 
Chief  Justice  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs, 
which  would  amount  to  over 
$17  each.  In  the  event  of  the 
fine  not  being  paid  warrants 
would  be  issued.  The  fines 
were  paid.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
duty  that  every  citizen  owes 
to  the  state,  but  as  exceptions 
are  made  in  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional men,  why  shouldn't 
the  exception  be  extended  to 
commercial  travellers  r  They 
are  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
their  employers  and  must  go 
whenever  and  wherever  they 
are  ordered.  This  matter 
should  be  agitated. 

WESTERN     ONTARIO     TRAVELLERS'     AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  London,  Friday,  Dec.  26. 
The  yearly  reports  shovved  the  membership 
to  be  890,  an  increase  of  65  for  the  year.  The 
reserve  fund  is  $17,216.05.  Following  are 
the  officers  tor  the  year  :  President,  William 
S.  Case,  London  (re-elected);  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Robert  Tait,  London;  second  vice- 
president,  F.J.  Conway,  London;  third  vice- 
president,  R.  H.  Greene,  Hamilton;  secre- 
tary, Alf.  Robinson  (re-elected);  treasurer, 
Samuel  Munro,  London. 

Directors  :  London — F.  H.  McGillivray, 
T.  W.  Armitage,  C.  E.  Perry,  William  Turn- 
bull,     William    Gray,     N.    Jeffery,      \Y.     I). 


Wright.  Hamilton — R.  K.  Hope,  John 
Hooker.  Toronto — F.  W.  Heath.  Stratford 
— James  Dow.  Brantford — George  Watt. 
St.  Mary's  — James  Maxwell.  Ayr — John  G. 
Watson.  Oshawa — E.  O.  Felt.  St.  Thomas 
— W.  T.  Cochrane.  Windsor — [ames  F. 
Smyth.  Ingersoll — W.  L.  Underwood  and 
R.  H.  Cotter. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  SOCIAL  INTER- 
COURSE. 

"The  Canadian  Drummers"  have  organ- 
ized a  new  association,  the  object  being  tem- 
perance and  social  intercourse.  The  initial 
meeting  was  held  in  Association    Hall,  To- 


MR.   FRED  HUGHES, 

(Caverhill,  Hughes  &  Co  ,  Montreal)  President, 
Dominion  Commercial   Travellers  Association. 

ronto,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Warring  Kennedy  presiding.  In- 
teresting addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Patterson,  of  Cooke's  Church,  and  S. 
H.  Blake,  Q.  C.  Songs  and  piano  selections 
helped  to  make  the  meeting  a  most  pleasant 
affair. 

A  most  important  event  in  railway  circles 
was  the  retirement  of  Sir  Joseph  Hickson, 
on  January  1st.,  from  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  owing 
to  impaired  health.  His  successor  is  Mr.  L. 
J.  Sargeant,  who  has  been  for  sixteen  years 
traffic  manager  of  the  road. 


BUSINESS   CHANGES. 

Messrs.  Russell,  Seybold  &  Co ,  wholesale 
dry  goods,  Ottawa,  who  suspended  payment 
last  month  have  again  resumed  business. 

Messrs.  Lamalice  Bros.,  wholesale  dry 
goods,  Montreal,  have  assigned  ;  assets 
from  $35,000  to  $40,000  ;  liabilities  direct 
$40,000,  indirect,  $35,000. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Patterson   &   Co.,  wholesale  £ 
millinery,    Montreal,    have    assigned.     The 
principal  creditors  are  English,  French  and 
German  firms. 

The  businesses  of  Foster  &  McCabe,  and 
Frank  Robertson  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale fancy  goods,  Toronto, 
have  been  amalgamated  under 
the  name  of  McCabe,  Robert- 
son &  Co. 

Messrs.  J.  ^c  J.  E.  White, 
lace  importers,  Toronto,  have 
retired  from  business,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Laurence,  of  John  Mac- 
donald  &  Co's.,  will  wind  up 
their  affairs.  The  business 
has  not  been  a  paying  one, 
but  the  creditors  will  be  paid 
in  full. 

Messrs.  Dunnet,  Macpher- 
son  &  Co.,  wholesale  hats, 
caps  and  furs,  have  dissolved 
partnership,  Mr.  Macpherson 
retiring. 

NEW  YEAR'S   PLAT- 
FORM. 

The  new  year  is  now  upon 
us  and  every  merchant  should 
enter  it  better  equipped  than 
he  did  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  will  be  bene- 
ficial if  adopted  : 

To  be  more  careful  in  giv- 
ing credit,  and  thereby  save 
on  the  years  losses. 

To  be  more  careful  in  buy- 
ing, ard  not  make  purchases 
larger  than  your  trade  de- 
mands, thereby  opening  the 
way  for  old  stock  to  accumu- 
late. 

To  keep  yourstock  in  better 
condition  than  you  did  last 
year,  thus  forming  a  habit  of  neatness  that 
always  saves  money  by  preventing  waste. 

To  set  an  example  of  correct  business 
principles  before  your  clerks.     Be  honest.     "■> 

To  allow  no  goods  to  be  misrepresented 
to  customers. 

To  keep  your  books  on  a  business  basis. 
To  file  all  bills  for   reference,  so  arranged 
that  the  one  desired  may  be  found  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

To  pay  bills  as  promptly  as  possible  and 
if  discounts  can  be  secured  to  take  them. 
Discount  is  profit. 

To  increase  your  trade  by  careful  dealing, 
proper  advertising  and  hard  work. 
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JnL  well -worded,  neatly  displayed 
advertisement  is  a  finger-post  on 
the  thoroughfare  of  business,  ever 
'"pointing  the  wayfarer  to  your 
place  of  business.  Where  should 
this  finger-post  be  erected  ?  Sup- 
posing three  or  four  roads  lead 
to  your  place  of  business,  you 
would  not  think  of  placing  this  finger-post  on  the  road  travelled  by  the 
general  public  when  it  could  be  put  right  in  the  path  of  your  customers. 
No,  you  would  be  too  near-sighted  for  that.  Still  that  is  what  many  are 
doing  ever)7  day  in  the  matter  of  advertising.  You  plant  small  advertise- 
ments in  numerous  publications,  hoping,  but  doubting,  that  they  will  bear 
fruit,  and  if  they  do  not,  you  say  "  advertising    don't  pay." 

THE  ARGUMENT  against  advertising,  that  it  does  not  pay,  is  as 
senseless  as  the  argument  against  eating  food,  because  some  fools  have 
made  themselves  sick  eating  some  kinds  of  it. 

You  do  not  speculate  when  you  advertise  in  Tin:  Dry  Goods  Review. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  paper  as  an  advertising  medium  is  its 
ability  to  secure  and  hold  the  best  paying  class  of  advertisements.  There- 
fore, we  are  in  it.  The  Review's  success  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
will  study  our  advertisers'  interests.  That  fact  will  become  more  and  more 
patent  as  time  goes  on.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  more  attractive  paper  ?  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  you  cannot  do  business  without  advertising,  and 
the  sooner  you  see  this  the  sooner  you  will  make  money.  Drop  us  a 
card   for  rates. 


BOYD,  BftOS.  /  CO 

W  E  have  much  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  Trade  of  the 
Dominion  that  our  stock  for  the  coming  season  will 
surpass  any  previous  efforts. 
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GENERAL    DRY    GOODS, 
GENTS7   FURNISHINGS, 

DRESS    GOODS; 
BERLIN    WOOLS, 

HABERDASHERY, 

SMALL    WARES, 
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GENERAL    FANCY    GOODS, 

In  all  the  latest  Novelties. 
Letter  and  Travellers'   orders  will  have  careful  and  prompt  attention.     Samples  furnished  oit 
application.      Bottom  prices  in  all  departments.     Be  sure  and  pay  us  a  visit  when  in  the  city. 

BOYD  BROS.  Sc  CO., 

ttJ-:  TORONTO. 


45  and  47  Front 
l'i  to  24 


Robinson,  Little  &  Co., 


WHOLESALE  IMPORTERS 


-OF 


DRY  GOODS 

AND 

SMALL  WARES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


343    and     345     Richmond    St., 
LONDON,  ONT. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 


Manufa'-t  11 


FRINGES,     CORDS.     MILLINERY, 
POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 
and  UNI) E RTA K E RS'  TR1  M MIX 


27  Front  St.  West,   TORONTO. 


The  Hanson  Photo-Engraving  Co.,, 


S.  II;  MU1RHEAD. 


W.  J.  HANSON. 


J.  A.  MIIKHEAD. 


59  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

Engravers  of  Fine  Book  Illustrations,  Circulars  for  Dry  Goods 
Trade,  Business  Cards,  Letter  Headings,  Buildings,  etc.  Send 
photograph  or  drawings  for  estimates. 

WORDS    OF     ENCOURAGEMENT. 

L.J.  Hixon,  Glen  Oak,  Ont.—  I  saw  the  first  number,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  sound  information  it  contained. 

W.  A.  Quibell,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Ont.— Enclosed  please  find  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  which  kindly  enter  my  name  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. Your  excellent  paper  fills  a  long  felt  want.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  the  first  number.  Wishing  you  every  success,  etc. 
H.  S.  Dodge,  Kentville,  N.  S. — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  contents  of  The  Dry  Goods  Review.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  P.  O.  Note  for  $i  for  the  same. 

Manks  &  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.— Enclosed  please  find  subscrip 
tion,  $1,  for  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW,  one  year.  We  wish  you  every 
success,  and  if  we  can  serve  you  in  any  way,  please  let  us  know. 

A.  Woodcock,  Ottawa,  Ont.—  Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  The  Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review, 
the  sample  number  of  which  I  have  received  and  perused  with 
pleasure. 

Wm.  Fickard,  Seaforth,  Ont.— You  will  please  continue  issuing 
your  paper  to  me.     I  like  your  first  number  very  much. 

G.  T.  Prueter,  (A.  Macdonald  &  Co.,)  Stratford,  Ont,— I  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  over  your  first  issue  of  The  DryGoods  Review, 
with  which  I  was  much  pleased. 

H.  S.  Daly,  Montreal— I  was  quite  pleased  with  the  sample  a 
of  your  new  venture. 

Jas.  C.  Campbell,  Woodstock,  Ont.—  Please  find  enclosed  tl.e 
sum  of  one  dollar,  in  payment  of  one  years  subscription  foi  Thi- 
Dry  GOODS  Review,  to  commence  from  its  first  number.  Such 
practical  information  as  your  article  on  threads,  will  make  your  jour- 
nal of  great  value  to  clerks  searching — and  hitherto  vainly— to 
make  themselves  better  educated  with  the  trade.  May  you  prosper. 
Smyth  Bros.,  Berlin,  Ont.--We  shall  certainly  subscribe.  There 
is  one  article  alone  in  your  first  number  that  is  worth  $100  to  any 
retail  merchant.     We  wish  you  every  success. 

J.  N.  Adams,  Winnipeg,  Man. — The  initial  number  of  your  ex- 
ceedingly bright  and  newsy  journal  to  hand  yesterday,  and  after 
glancing  through  it,  1  find  it  to  be  exactly  what  I  have  been  looking 
for  for  some  time.  I  enclose  you  $i,  for  which  please  enrol  me  as 
one  of  (I  hope)  your  many  subscribers.  Wishing  you  every  success 
in  your  enterprise,  etc. 

Similar  words  of  encouragement   have  come  from   many  others, 
but  we  unfortunately  have  not  space  to  publish  them.    We  sin>  ■ 
thank  them  individually  and  collectively. 

The  subscription  to  the  Review  is  $i  per  year— Two  cents  per 
week.  If  any  retailer  has  not  received  a  sample  copy,  send  us  a 
post  card  and  it  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

The  Dry  Coods  Review  Co., 

6  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto. 
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About   The    Review. 

HERE  is  much  reason  for  us  to 
feel  exceedingly  gratified  at  the 
very  flattering  reception  ac- 
corded The  Review  by  the 
trade  and  pi  ess.  Words  of 
encouragement,  both  from 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  have 
not  been  wanting.  Subscrip- 
tions have  come  in  freely  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
and  traders  in  our  own  city 
have  called  at  the  office  to  sub- 
scribe, at  the  same  time  drop- 
ping a  few  kindly  words.  Could  any  better  evidence  be  required 
of  the  urgent  need  for  an  organ  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  dry 
goods  and  allied  trades?  We  think  not.  We  publish  in  this  issue 
a  few  of  the  press  notices  to  which  we  point  with  pride  and  take 
this  opportunity  of  extending  our  cordial  thanks  to  our  brethren  of 
the  press.  We  also  publish  a  few  of  the  kindly  comments  by  our 
subscribers  and  we  can  assure  them  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  on 
our  part  to  merit  their  approbation  and  support.  We  desire  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  columns  of  The  Review  will  always  be 
open  to  our  readers  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  the  trade,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  speedily 
become  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  interesting  features.  We 
are  not  infallible  and  any  article  is  open  to  criticism.  We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  receive  from  the  trade,  personal  or  general  items  of  in- 
terest. We  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  salutatory:  "  Our  mission  will 
be  to  make  this  journal  a  medium  of  valuable  information  as  between 
buyer  and  seller,  to  keep  the  former  posted  in  all  matters  affecting 
his  welfare,  the  introduction  of  new  styles,  condition  of  the 
markets,  etc." 


Advertising  in  Trade  Papers. 

^V\  G~YT^  OTWITHSTANDING  the  feeling  of  sus- 

picion and  distrust  still  entertained  by 
some  merchants  toward  trade  journals, 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
power  in  business  circles,  their  manifest 
advantages  as  advertising  mediums  being 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  patronize 
them.  The  country  merchant  reads  the  trade  paper  with  growing 
interest,  as  he  knows  that  the  general  matter  contained  therein  often 
saves  him  money  because  of  timely  suggestions  made.  The  matter 
is  laid  before  him  in  an  attractive  form,  and  instead  of  throwing  the 
paper  in  the  waste  basket  he  puts  it  carefully  away  for  future  refer- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  time  progresses,  the  object  and 
aim  of  trade  journals  are  becoming  better  understood,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  field  they  occupy  is  one  combining  instruction  with  influ- 
ence. They  are  practically  the  only  source  from  which  business 
men  can  acquire  information  relating  particularly  to  their  trade  in- 
terests. The  advertisements  are  a  useful  source  of  information  to 
the  country  dealer,  because  the  wholesaler  and  manufacturer  are 
making  advertising  the  medium  of  business  announcements  to  the 
trade.  An  advertisement  in  a  journal  devoted  to  a  certain  trade 
goes  direct  to  the  retailers  engaged  in  that  trade  who  look  eagerly  for 
it,  because  they  know  it  will  contain  information  of  value  to  them  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business.  On  the  other  hand,  an  advertisement 
in  a  daily  paper  goes  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  same  class 
of  retailers  who  look  for  its  coming,  not  for  the  information  it  con- 
tains regarding  their  trade,  but  for  general  or  political  news.  They 
may  see  the  advertisement  or  they  may  not.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
better  and  cheaper  to  advertise  in  the  trade  journal  than  in  a  num- 
ber of  daily  papers  who  cater  to  an  indiscriminate  body  of  readers  ? 
A  veteran  advertiser  gives  his  views  of  advertising  as  follows: 
"The  objects  to  be  attained  by  advertising  are:  to  increase  busi- 
ness; to  procure  additional  trade;  to  win  the  attention  of  persons 
who  have  not  acquired  a  habit  of  bestowing  their  custom  at  any 
fixed  place;  to  attract  valuable  patrons  now  dealing  with  competi- 
tors; to  secure  the  order  to  be  executed  to-day  by  the  man  who 
never  did  anything  in  your  line  until  now,  and  never  expects  to  do 
so  again,  but  happens  now  to  want  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  is 
ready  to  go  for  it  wherever  he  is  told  that  it  can  be  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Who  has  never  had  his  attention  directed  to  you 
cannot  trade  with  you.  Your  possible  customer  must  have  heard, 
read  or  in  some  way  become  informed  concerning  you  in  connection 
with  the  business  which  you  conduct.  Until  he  has  so  heard  or  be- 
come informed,  he  cannot  be  your  customer,  patron,  or  client.  The 
sooner  your  possible  customer  becomes  aware  of  your  existencej 
and  your  willingness  and  ability  to  serve  him,  the  sooner  he  is  likely 
to  become  your  customer  in  fact.  The  objective  point,  then, at  which 
an  advertiser  aims  is  to  announce  his  name  to  as  many  people  as  is 
possible  and  as  frequently,  with  the  intention  or  hope  of  making  it 
so  familiar  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  To  so  couple  his  name  with 
the  business  he  conducts  that  its  announcement  shall  suggest  the 
business,  and  the  announcement  of  the  business  suggest  the  name 
of  the  advertiser." 
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Retailers  as  Importers. 

E  understand  that  some 
few  retailers,  who  im- 
port their  own  goods, 
have  not  taken  kindly 
to  the  article  in  our 
last  issue  under  the 
above  head.  If  they 
would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle carefully  we  feel 
sure  they  could  come 
to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  it  was  wrt- 
ten  with  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail.  We  endeavored  to  point  out  that  there  were  no  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  dealing  with  foreign  houses,  but  that  there  were 
manifest  disadvantages.  If  any  retailer  can  show  us  wherein  we 
were  wrong,  the  columns  of  The  Review  are  open  to  him.  We 
are,  however,  not  yet  done  with  the  subject.  The  Trade  Bulletin,  in 
a  recent  issue,  says: — "Last  week  we  made  reference  to  the  miscal- 
culations that  are  frequently  made  regarding  the  exact  cost  of  im- 
ported dry  goods,  and  from  further  investigation  we  are  satisfied 
that  a  great  deal  of  financial  trouble  is  brought  about  through  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  actual  cost  of  foreign  goods  laid  down  to  the  im- 
porters. An  instance  was  given  us  a  few  days  ago  in  which  a  lot  of 
English  goods  were  purchased  at  a  closely  calculated  cost  of  65 
cents  per  yard  laid  down  in  Montreal,  but  after  the  goods  arrived 
and  every  item  was  carefully  gone  over  again,  it  was  discovered  that 
they  cost  fully  75  cents  per  yard.  There  are  so  many  incidental 
charges  to  be  taken  into  account  that  according  to  the  opinions  of 
some  of  our  best  posted  houses  there  are  few  men  in  the  wholesale 
trade  who,  in  reckoning  the  first  cost  of  importations,  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  incidental  charges  to  fully  cover  the  aggregate 
expense  incurred  in  laying  down  goods  here  and  in  delivering  them 
to  customers."  This  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  and  entirely 
corroborates  what  we  pointed  out  in  our  article.  If  wholesalers  make 
such  a  serious  blunder,  retailers  are  just  as  liable  to  do  so.  But  there 
are  other  things  which  we  failed  to  notice  in  our  previous  article.  As 
the  question  of  cost  is  the  main  point  for  the  retailer,  who  imports 
goods,  to  consider,  does  he  take  into  account  the  fact  that  for  a  bill 
granted  in  payment  of  these  goods  the  money  has  to  be  remitted 
about  a  fortnight  at  least  before  the  due  date,  whereas  if  he 
purchased  from  a  local  house  he  would  have  the  use  of  the  money 
for  that  time  longer,  and  this  added  to  the  time  lost  in  getting  the 
goods  from  Britain,  which  will  be  about  a  month,  makes  a  loss  of  six 
weeks  in  all  as  between  buying  here  and  importing.  This  may  seem 
a  trifling  matter,  but  it  is  by  saving  in  trifles  that  a  profit  is  realized. 
Then  again  the  retailer  in  Canada  buys  from  the  London,  Man- 
chester, or  Glasgow  houses,  but  the  wholesalers  in  Canada  buy  from 
the  manufacturers  direct.  The  retailers  therefore  pay  from,  say  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  in  the  shape  ol  ptofit  to  the  British  houses,  more 
than  the  wholesalers.  Following  out  this  argument,  the  retailers 
pay  duty  on  the  price  bought  from  the  British  houses,  which  in- 
cludes the  extra  percentage  as  profit ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole- 
salers pay  duty  on  the  price  paid  to  the  manufacturers.  Therefore 
the  wholesaler  can  sell  the  goods  cheaper  to  their  customers  than 
he  retailers  can  purchase  them  in  Britain  and  have  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  If  retailers  who  import  would  only  think  over  these  things 
they  must  see  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  buy  from  the 
local  wholesale  houses.  We  believe  we  are  not  far  astray  in  assert- 
ing that  very  few  of  the  retailers  who  buy  from  foreign  houses  take 
into  consideration  all  these  small  items,  and  if  they  do  not  cover 
them  and  others  how  are  they  to  know  what  margin  of  so-called 
gross  profit  to  put  upon  their  goods  ?  By  not  doing  so  they  are  liable 
to  make  their  prices  too  high  cr  too  low.  They  may  from  ignorance 
of  these  matters  fix  the  price  below  what  the  goods  actually  cost,  or 
from  lack  of  exact  knowledge  they  may  overestimate  and  mark  their 


prices  above  their  neighbor's.  So  much  for  the  financial  part  of  the 
subject.  Let  us  now  consider  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Surely 
a  retailer  who  is  in  a  good  position  and  able  to  buy  anywhere  can  do 
better  by  supporting  the  local  houses  than  by  trading  with  foreign 
houses,  and  for  this  reason:  He  has  the  run  of  all  the  best  houses 
in  the  trade,  and  has  at  his  command  the  collective  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  their  leading  buyers  who  are  experts  in  the  business  and 
know  exactly  what  the  particular  tastes  and  wants  of  the  Canadian 
trade  are.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  stock  in  the  Bntish  houses  is  for  that  trade  only,  and  on 
this  ground  we  should  think  there  is  a  material  advantage  in  patron- 
izing Canadian  houses  from  whom  the  retailer  can  buy  cheap  en- 
ough. Do  retailers  ever  consider  that  by  not  being  loyal  to  Cana- 
dian houses  they  raise  up  a  class  of  fresh  competitors  for  the  local 
trade,  because  men  in  the  wholesale  trade,  by  losing  accounts 
through  retailers  importing  direct,  are  forced  to  seek  new  outlets  foi 
their  goods  which  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  retail  trade? 


Editorial  Notes. 


The  exports  of  American  manufactured  cotton  goods  during  the 

last  year  exceed  in    value    $11,000,000,   or    more   than  ten  per  cent. 

over  the  previous  year.     China  is  the  largest  consumer. 

* 
*  * 

It  is  probable  that  Guelph,  Ont.,  will  soon  have  a  knitting  ma- 
chine factory.  Two  American  gentlemen  offered  to  start  the  factory 
on  condition  that  they  were  given  a  free  site  and  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  term  of  years.  Both  conditions  have,  we  understand, 
been  complied  with. 

*** 

The  imports  of  manufactured  and  raw  cottons  into  the  Dominion 
for  last  year  show  a  heavy  decline.  The  total  value  of  manufactured 
cottons  of  all  kinds  imported  was  $3,991,795  and  the  quantity  of  raw 
cotton,  33,456,015  pounds.  Until  the  glut  in  the  market  is  removed, 
it  is  believed  importations  will  continue  on  the  decline.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  demand  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  cottons  is  good.  What  effect  the  new  combine 
will  have  upon  importations  remains  to  be  seen. 

*** 
It  is  sixteen  years  ago  since  Messrs.  Robinson,  Little  &  Co., 
wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  London,  Ont.,  started  business, 
although  Mr.  Robinson,  the  senior  partner,  had  been  in  the  dry 
goods  business  for  fourteen  years  previously.  The  firm  does  a  very 
extensive  business  in  the  West  and  has  a  representative  with  head- 
quarters in  Winnipeg,  who  has  always  a  full  set  of  samples.  They 
adopt  the  conservative  policy  of  having  one  price,  and  one  price  only, 
for  their  goods,  and  make  it  a  point  of  not  forcing  their  goods  on  the 
trade.  If  their  customers  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  certain  goods 
they  prefer  to  let  them  alone  until  the  proper  time  arrives.  By  this 
policy  they  are  able  to  do  a  safe  and  increasing  business. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  been  dissolved  and  nominations 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  February  26th,  polling  on  Thursday, 
March  5th.  The  official  reasons  given  for  the  appeal  to  the  country 
are  as  follows  :  It  is  understood  that  the  Dominion  Government 
have,  through  Her  Majesty's  Government,  made  certain  proposals 
to  the  United  States  tor  negotiations  looking  to  an  extension  of  our 
commerce  with  that  country.  These  pioposals  have  been  submitted 
to  the  President  for  his  consideration,  and  ihe  Canadian  Government 
is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  negotiations  are  to  result  in  a  treaty 
which  must  be  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  Government  should  be  able  to  deal  with  a  Parliament  fresh 
from  the  people,  rather  than  with  a  moribund  House. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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Lengthened  Credits. 

NE  of  the  greatest  evils,  if  not  the  greatest, 
that  injuriously  affects  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  is  lengthened  credits. 
Many  a  reputable  firm  has  gone  to  the  wall 
from  this  evil  alone,  and  until  some  radical 
change  is  effected  it  will  simply  resolve  itself 
into  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  It  opens 
wide  the  doors  to  designing  and  incom- 
petent men,  who  not  only  ruin  themselves  by  their  recklessness  and 
extravagance,  but  drive  honest  and  competent  dealers  either  out  of 
the  trade  or  into  bankruptcy.  The  subject  has  formed  a  fruitful 
theme  for  discussion,  but  no  concerted  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  And  still  it  goes  on  and  on  like  a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour.  How  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ? 
That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  may  be  stopped  for  a  time 
but  like  a  festering  sore  it  bursts  out  again  worse  than  ever.  An 
unscrupulous  and  designing  man,  or  a  man  without  capital  can  now 
purchase  goods,  say,  in  November,  and  by  getting  prompt  delivery 
he  can  sell  them  without  profit  during  the  rush  of  the  holiday  trade. 
He  is  able  to  put  off  the  few  bills  maturing  on  January  4th,  and 
when  the  4th  February  comes  round  he  his  got  the  cash  in  his 
pockets  and  is  in  a  position  to  settle  for  both  his  fall-  purchases  and 
spring  staples  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  or  any  higher  figure  it  may 
please  him  to  name.  This  is  where  the  long  credit  system  affects 
the  solvent,  honorable  and  competent  traders,  and  in  view  of  what 
we  have  pointed  out — which  everyone  knows  is  no  unusual  circum- 
stance— would  it  not  be  to  their  advantage  if  terms  were  shortened  ? 
Suppose  the  terms  were  shortened  to,  say,  60  or  90  days  from  de- 
livery, it  would  be  impossible  for  designing  men  to  carry  on  such 
practices.  Another  strong  point  to  be  thought  of  is  this.  If  re- 
tailers will  not  buy  in  anticipation  of  their  wants;  will  not,  tor  in- 
stance, commence  to  buy  their  spring  goods  till  after  1st  of  January, 
the  commercial  travellers  will  be  enabled  to  spend  their  holidays 
leisurely  and  quietly  with  their  own  families,  instead  of  being  wor- 
ried to  death  thinking  that  by  spending  a  few  days  at  home  they  are 
allowing  their  rivals  to  get  ahead  of  them  in  the  race  for  orders. 
Wholesale  houses  must  see  that  it  means  to  them  a  considerable 
loss  to  send  their  travellers  out  with  spring  goods  too  early  in  the 
season.  If  that  were  stopped  it  would  save  the  retailer  from  getting 
overstocked,  because  then  he  would  only  buy  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  as  his  trade  warranted  him.  He  would  thus  carry  a  smaller 
stock;  would  not  be  tempted  to  do  a  credit  business  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  his  stock,  and  with  a  little  forethought  he  would  be  able  to 
meet  his  bills  at  maturity  and  save  the  worry  and  unpleasantness  of 
asking  renewals  and  paying  interest.  This  long  credit  system  car- 
ries many  evils  in  its  train.  It  tends  to  flood  the  market  with  bank- 
rupt stocks  through  the  insolvency  of  reckless  and  incompetent 
traders.  It  has  led  wholesalers  to  start  rival  houses  to  the  injury  of 
other  retailers,  and  may  even  have  that  effect  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  the  means  of  raising  other  men  in  the  business  who  get  reckless 
and  sell  goods  at  sacrifice  prices  to  the  loss  and  injury  of  honest 
traders.  In  fact,  what  has  it  not  done?  Speaking  of  this  subject, 
the  X.  V.  Dry  Goods  Chronicle  says:  "With  the  system  of  travel- 
ling salesmen,  now  become  a  fixed  method,  and  who  are,  in  one 
sense,  the  means  of  forcing  the  season's  trade,  there  have  been 
earlier  deliveries  of  merchandise  at  the  beginning  of  every  season, 
with  no  corresponding  benefit  derived  from  it.  In  fact,  the  earlier 
deliveries  carry  with  them  along  dating,  with  cash  discount  and  an 
open  account.  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  reduced  the  time  of  delivery  all  over  the  country 
to  one-half,  and  one-third  the  time  of  former  years,  still  shipments 
are  required  to  be  made  earlier  than  heretofore.  Though  it  is  patent 
that  the  actual  consumption  of  goods  has  not  changed  one  whit. 
Wherein,  then,  is  the  advantage  to  dealers  to  so  anticipate  trade 
wants  ?  No  reasonable  explanation  or  apology  can  be  given,  save 
that  in  the  rivalry  existing  between  dealers  of  all  the  leading  cities, 
forced  early  sales  are  accompanied  only  by  early  deliveries  and  long 


datings.  *  *  *  What  is  more  absurd  in  sound  merchandising 
than  giving  a  cash  discount  without  its  equivalent  ?  to  force  trade, 
through  vicious  methods,  thirty  or  sixty  days  earlier,  with  a  cash  dis- 
count ?  It  means  long  credit  to  retailers,  without  any  security. 
Were  the  system  of  ante-war  times  in  vogue,  of  requiring  the  buyer 
to  issue  his  note  within  thirty  days  on  the  actual  time  granted,  and 
abolish  the  ridiculous  cash  discount, the  hardshipsof  the  credit  system 
would  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  note  given  would  be  the  merchan- 
dize voucher,  negotiable  with  or  without  recourse  by  the  taker,  by 
which  his  payments  in  turn  could  be  met,  and  also  be  the  means  of 
limiting  credits.  While  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  panics  of  past 
years  have  not  brought  relief  to  the  present  credit  system,  we  do 
think  that  a  continuance  of  it  will  produce  an  upheaval  sooner 
or  later,  out  of  which  the  few  survivers  will  build  a  more  sensible 
method." 


Causes  of  Failure. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  connection  with  the  failures  last 
year  throughout  Ontario,  as  seen  in  the  article  in  our  January  issue, 
was  the  record  of  causes.  For  the  ten  months  commencing  with 
March  the  total  failures  were  206.  Of  these  94  were  directly  at- 
tributable to  "undertaking  to  do  too  much  business  for  capital  em- 
ployed," and  36  to  that  and  some  other  cause  combined.  We  have 
therefore  130  failures  in  ten  months,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
from,  it  might  be  said,  this  one  cause.  The  next  largest  on  the  list 
is  "incompetence  (lacking  in  judgment,  consideration,  tact,  or  gene- 
ral ability),"  with  52  to  its  credit,  or  one-quarter  of  the  whole.  Here 
then  we  have  182  failures,  out  of  206, from  two  causes — "undertaking 
to  do  too  much  business  for  capital  employed"  and  "incompetence." 
This  certainly  does  not  show  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs. 


The  constitutionality  of  the  McKinley  Bill  is  being  tested  in  the 
United  States  courts.  The  question  has  been  raised  by  Herrman, 
Sternbach  &  Co.,  in  protesting  against  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  colored  cotton  goods.  Argument  was  heard 
before  Judge  Lacombe,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  New 
York,  on  January  27th,  who  announced  that  he  would  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  appraisers,  and  upon  the  entry  of  the  order  to  this 
effect  would  grant  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Every  merchant  should  insure  his  stock  and  buildings,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  danger  of  him  suffering  by  fire  resulting  from  his 
own  carelessness,  but  to  protect  himself  frum  the  possible  loss  that 
will  be  caused  by  some  other  merchant's  fire  extending  to  his  estab- 
lishment. Besides,  if  he  does  not  pay  spot  cash  for  his  goods,  it  is 
a  duty  he  owes  his  creditors  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  loss  by  fire.  The  slight  cost  of  insurance  can  be  saved  in 
various  ways,  and  if  a  fire  should  come  he  will  be  able  then  to  ap- 
preciate his  wise  forethought. 

It  is  reported,  says  The  Drapers'  Record,  of  London,  Eng.,  that 
the  negotiaMons  for  a  fusion  of  interests  amongst  the  calico  printers, 
which  has  been  much  talked  of  for  some  time  past,  have  now  as- 
sumed a  definite  form  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  definite 
conclusion.  It  is  stated  that  the  syndicate  will  embrace  firms  hav- 
ing about  500  machines — one-half  the  producing  power  of  the  coun- 
try— and  that  the  nominal  capital  of  this  gigantic  organization  will 
reach  ,£5,000,000.  The  expectation  of  the  promoters  is  not  only  that 
prices  for  printing  will  in  future  be  kept  more  regular  and  more  re- 
munerative than  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  but  also  that  im- 
portant economies  will  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  management. 


Window  Dressing  and  Store  Decorating  fully  ex- 
plained. Merchants,  salesmen,  and  others  interested  in  displaying 
goods  to  best  advantage  in  show  windows  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  forwarding  their  address  to  Harry  Harman,  Decorator  and  Win- 
dow Draper,  P.O.  Box  113,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Important  Preference  Decision. 


IS  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  law 
is  mighty  and  complex.     It  is  im- 
possible  for  the  average  mind  to 
grasp  its  intricacies  or  follow    its 
twistings  and  turnings.     The  mer- 
cantile community  maybe  gliding 
serenely    along,  feeling  that  nothing  can  disturb 
their  equilibrium,  as  they  are  protected    by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  when  some  fine  morning,  to  their 
amazement,   they  learn  that    "things  are  not  as 
they  seem." 

In  the  "Act  Respecting  Assignments  and 
Preferences  by  Insolvent  Persons,"  Section  2 
eads  as  follows  : — 

"Every  gift,  conveyance,  assignment,  or  trans- 
fer, delivery  over  or  payment  of  goods,  chattels, 
or  effects,  or  of  bills,  bonds,  notes,  securities,  or 
of  shares,  dividends,  premiums  or  bonus  in  any 
bank,  company  or  corporation,  or  of  any  other 
property,  real  or  personal,  made  by  a  person  at  a  time  when  he  is  in 
insolvent  circumstances,  or  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  or 
knows  that  he  is  on  the  eve  cf  insolvency,  with  intent  to  defeat,  delay 
or  prejudice  his  creditors,  or  to  give  to  any  one  or  more  of  them  a 
preference  over  his  other  creditors,  or  over  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
or  vhich  has  such  effect,  shall,  as  against  them,  be  utterly  void." 

A  judgment  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  on 
January  13th  last  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  McDonald,  by  which  the 
proverbial  coach-and-four  can  be  driven  through  the  section  referred 
to.  It  appears  that  in  January  last  year  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in 
Johnson  v.  Hope,  decided  that  a  mortgagemade  when  the  mortgagor 
was  insolvent,  to  secure  a  debt  due  to  a  creditor,  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully impeached  by  another  creditor  unless  the  mortgagee  had 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  insolvency  of  the  mortgagor.  When  the 
case  of  Gibbons  v.  McDonald  was  tried  Mr.  Justice  Street  decided, 
contrary  to  hi?  own  opinion,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Johnson  v.  Hope  must  hold  good.  The  plaintiff  appealed  on  the 
ground  among  others  that  the  language  of  the  judgment  in  Johnson 
v.  Hope  went  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  decision  of  that 
case,  the  mortgagee  there  not  being  a  creditor  but  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage  for  an  actual  and  bona  fide  advance.  It  was  upon  this 
appeal  that  judgment  was  given  on  the  13th  January,  the  decision  of 
the  majority  being  a  simple  registration  of  the  obedience  of  the 
Court  to  the  decision  of  the  majorityof  theSupremeCourt  of  Canada 
in  a  recent  case  of  Molsons  Bank  v.  Halter,  which  went  much  fur- 
ther than  what  was  decided  or  hinted  in  Johnson  v.  Hope,  and  prac- 
tically reads  out  of  Section  2  of  the  Act  the  words  "  or  which  has 
such  effect."  It  is  laid  down  in  Molsons  Bank  v.  Halter  that  when 
a  creditor  obtains  from  a  debtor  on  his  urgency  or  desire  for  security 
for  his  debt,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  thereof  gives  such  se- 
curity, the  mere  fact  of  the  latter  being  in  fact  insolvent  at  the  time 
and  shortly  after  going  into  insolvency,  does  not,  in  the  absence  of 
any  collusion  or  guilty  knowledge  on  the  creditor's  part,  defeat  the 
transaction  at  the  suit  of  the  assignee  or  creditors.  It  must  be  the 
illegal  intent  to  defeat,  delay,  or  prejudice  the  creditors,  or  to  give  a 
preference  to  one  over  the  others,  that  brings  it  within  the  statute. 
By  this  decision  of  the  SupremeCourt  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
afforded  the  business  community  by  the  statutes  is  destroyed.  The 
Boards  of  Trade  should  take  the  matter  up  and  petition  the  Legisla- 
tures to  restore  the  Act  to  its  original  state  of  effectiveness. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  when  the  case  Molsons  Bank 
v.  Halter  was  before  the  Courtof  Appeal,  Mr.  Justice  Burton  held 
that  the  words  in  Section  2,  "  or  which  has  such  effect,"  apply  only 
to  a  preference  of  one  cieditor  over  another,  and  even  then  only 
where  there  is  an  actual  intent  to  prefer.  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  the  words  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  antecedent 
part  of  the  section,  embracing  as  well  conveyances  made  with  intent 


to  defeat,  delay  or  prejudice,  as  those  made  with  intent  to  prefer 
only,  and  that  any  conveyance  or  transfer  by  an  insolvent  'with  cer- 
tain exceptions  specially  mentioned  in  the  Act)  which  has  the  effect 
of  defeating,  delaying,  prejudicing,  or  preferring  creditors,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  intent  with  which  it  is  made,  is  within  the  stat- 
ute. When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  three  of  the 
judges  (Strong,  Gwynne,  and  Taschereau;,  constituting  a  majority, 
took  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Justice  Burton.  Although  all  the  judges 
of  theCourt  of  Appeal  individually  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  they  felt  bound  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  had  to  give  their  decision  accordingly. 


A  Faithful  Record. 


fcltCV 


HERE  are  many  good  stones  told  about 
country  storekeepers  of  the  olden  time  in 
Canada — as  to  the  pr.ces  at  which  they 
sold  their  goods,  the  kind  of  articles  they 
sometimes  were  compelled  to  take  in  pay- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  a  record  of 
credit  sales  was  kept,  etc.,  etc.  I  knew  a 
man  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  man,  accumulating  property,  and  to  all  appearance 
wealthy,  who  could  not  write  his  own  name,  much  less  keep  a  set  of 
books.  He  attended  his  store  himself,  and  did  a  considerable  part 
of  his  business  on  credit.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  I  have  often  heard 
that  he  had  a  particular  set  of  marks  to  designate  his  customers  and 
another  set  to  designate  the  articles  he  sold — a  sort  of  embryo 
stenographer,  in  short,  who  quite  unconsciously  anticipated  the 
short-hand  man  of  the  present  day.  Thus  if  his  customer  had  any 
peculiarity  of  person  or  feature  it  was  seized  upon  at  once  as  a  per- 
manent ledger  heading  for  that  individual,  and  down  he  went  in 
white  chalk  on  the  back  of  the  door.  Say  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  prominent  proboscis,  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  write 
down  a  nose  and  opposite  to  it  the  more  or  less  artistic  outlines  of 
the  several  articles  "nose1'  might  purchase  during  the  year.  When 
the  account  was  settled  how  easy  it  was,  with  a  single  sweep  of  the 
arm,  to  balance  the  account,  leaving  "nose"  or  "big  foot"  or  "cross 
eye"  to  begin  anew  with  a  clean  sheet.  Still  it  would  scarcely  do 
for  now-a-days,  although  I  am  told  that  even  now  there  are  men  en- 
gaged in  business  who  are  using  styles  of  bookkeeping  not  much 
superior  to  the  one  I  have  instanced.  If  so,  of  course  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  hear  of  so  many  failures  all  over  the  country.  The 
man  we  speak  of  failed,  then  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  monument 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  of  so  mysterious  a  nature  that  the  most 
learned  savants  quailed  before  them.  How  much  better  are  some 
of  the  books  that  assignees  have  to  take  hold  of  now  ? 

Bookkeeping  is  regarded  in  many  cases  as  an  evil — a  necessary 
evil,  perhaps,  but  still  an  evil — and  therefore  to  be  called  into  requi- 
sition as  sparingly  as  possible.  It  seems  also  to  be  accepted  by 
many  as  an  axiom  that  while  they  have  a  "system"  in  measuring 
factory  cotton,  weighing  sugar,  counting  money,  etc.,  there  is  posi- 
tively no  system  required  in  keeping  a  correct  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  This  is  vrong.  Every  business 
man  should  be  able  to  tell  periodically  how  many  goods  he  has  pur- 
chased, how  many  he  has  sold,  how  much  for  cash,  how  much  on 
credit  ;  how  much  money  he  has  made  during  the  said  period,  and 
what  his  assets  and  liabilities  are  at  its  close.  Without  some  such 
record  no  business  ought  to  be  considered  safe  As  to  methods  it  is 
not  my  purpose  at  present  to  speak,  except  to  say  that  while  there 
are  many  methods  in  vogue  among  business  men — some  simple, 
some  complicated— there  is  no  method  or  system  which  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  upon  except  that  of  double  entry. 

At  some  future  time,  if  thought  desirable,  I  may  enter  more  fully 
into  this  subject,  which  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  interest  both  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  men.  And  in  the  meantime  if  any  reader  of  these 
words  has  hitherto  been  keeping  his  books  by  rule  of  thumb,  he 
might  begin  to  reflect  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  be  more 
systematic  in  so  important  a  duty.  J.  B.  Harris. 
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Look  on  this  Picture  and  on  that. 


Signs  of  Ruin, 

Boss  asleep, 
Rats  and  mice 

Play  Bo-peep. 
"  Poor  old  man," 

Each  one  cries, 
'Cause  he  won't 

Advertise. 


We  present  with  this  number  of 
The  REViEwa  picture  which  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  as  it  teaches  the  grand 
commercial  lesson  "always  advertise." 
While  this  old  man  doses  in  his  office 
chair  amidst  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
ruin,  waiting,  Micawber-like  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  his  rivals  who  are 
liberal  advertisers,  are  alert  and  active 
and    happy    in    the    knowledge    that 


business  is  booming. 


Seriously  speaking  in  view  of  the 
great  competition  of  the  present  day 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  advertise  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  journal  which  appeals  directly  to  the  trade  is  the  proper 
medium.  To  advertise  in  a  number  of  papers,  which  cater  to  an  indis- 
criminate mass  of  readers^so  as  to  reach  the  Dry  Goods  and  allied  trades, 
means  a  considerable  outlay. -jh  The  Dry  Goods  Review  reaches  every 
retailer,  which  is  more  than  can  be  claimed  by  all  the  other  papers  combined. 
Is  it  not  therefore  much  cheaper  and  better  to  place  an  advertisement  in  its 
columns  ?     Try  it  and  be  convinced 

President  Davidson,  of  the  To- 
ronto Board  of  Trade,  in  his  annual 
address  said:  "The  advertising  system 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
No  merchant  can  hope  to  build  up  or 
maintain  a  successful  business  who 
does  not  advertise  liberallv,  and  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  what  that  means 
by  a  glance  at  the  well-filled  columns 
of  our  daily  journals  and  trade  papers." 

Write  us  for  sample  copy  and  card 
of  advertising  rates. 


Signs  of  Wealth, 

Boss  alert, 
Clerks  at  work, 

None  inert. 
Lesson  take, 

Every  man 
Advertise 

All  you  can. 
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The  Trade  in  Montreal. 

r.\    OUR   <>\\  N   CORRESPONDED  . 

HE  recent  developments  in  the  Dry 
(ioods  and  allied  trades  in  the  district  of 
which  Montreal  is  the  centre,  point  to 
this,  that  while  there  is  an  improvement 
for  the  moment  it  cannot  be  sound  or 
enduring  until  many  of  the  disturbing 
elements  are  eradicated.  Amongst  these 
is  the  long  credit  system,  and  until  this 
is  curtailed,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
lines,  periods  of  distrust  and  depression 
must  recur  to  the  general  disturbance  of 
the  business  of  the  country.  In  certain 
lines  the  orders  that  have  come  in  during 
recent  weeks  place  the  business  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year, 
but  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  travellers 
being  earlier  on  the  ground,  to  covering 
it  more  rapidly  and  anticipating  the 
business  that  usually  comes  later  in  the 
season.  Merchants  who  do  business  on  a  conservative  basis,  that 
is  merely  expecting  a  reasonable  interest  on  their  capital  invested 
and  a  fair  profit  on  the  turnover,  have  just  ground  for  gvievous  com- 
plaint that  there  are  firms  content  to  sell  for  the  sake  of  selling,  and 
willing  to  cut  below  the  requirements  of  legitimate  business.  That 
this  reckless  cutting  has  been  and  will  be  followed  by  collapse  does 
not  go  to  reassure  the  merchants  who  are  willing  to  accede  to  the 
inflexible  laws  of  trade.  Until  the  dry  goods  trade  is  placed  upon  a 
sounder  basis  and  more  reasonable  methods  prevail  it  is  useless  to 
suppose  that  any  spasmodic  improvement  can  have  an  ultimate  good 
effect.  The  crucial  period  for  the  present  is  past  and  the  trade  has 
not  stood  the  test  of  settling  day  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  situation  accurately,  but  it  is 
a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  paper  was  taken  up  in  about  one  half  the 
cases,  arrd  that  people  asked  for  renewals  who  never  before  have 
had  to  demand  such  a  favor.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  t*>e 
retailers  throughout  the  country  distiicts  and  small  towns;  the 
wholesalers  then  fell  back  upon  the  banks  and  were  freely  accom- 
modated owing  to  the  easy  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  it 
was  this  alone  that  warded  off  a  grievous  state  of  affairs.  Travellers 
are  sending  in  good  sized  orders  for  certain  lines  of  cottons  that 
were  lightly  held,  for  carpets  and  for  gentlemen's  furnishings,  but 
many  of  tnem  are  subject  to  severe  scrutiny  before  they  are  executed. 
They  report  great  difficulty  in  procuring  orders,  as  the  country  is 
flooded  with  bankrupt  stocks,  and  retailers  are  shrewd  enough  to 
suspect  that  there  are  quantities  yet  to  be  thrown  into  circulation. 
What  with  the  failure  of  McLachlan  Bros.,  Lindsay,  Gilmour  &  Co., 
Parker  &  Popham,  and  numberless  smaller  concerns,  goods  to  the 
value  of  a  million  dollars  must  be  slaughtered,  and  retailers  are  not 
to  be  blamed  if  they  wait  for  the  plethora  that  must  ensue. 

CLOTHINC. 

The  clothing  trade  has  not  suffered  severely  from  the  general 
depression.  In  some  respects  it  has  made  a  distinct  gain,  since 
many  are  now  compelled  to  buy  who  never  previously  were  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  ready-made  clothing.  One  wholesale  house  reports 
the  sales  $30,000  ahead  of  last  year,  and  looks  with  some  confidence 
to  what  the  next  few  weeks  will  bring. 

FURS. 

The  returning  sharp  weather  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  furs, 
and  the  market  remains  firm  and  steady  with  an  enquiry  sufficient 
to  keep  the  goods  moving.  But  furs  are  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
luxury,  and  those  who  did  not  purchase  early  in  the  year  will  pro- 
bably not  now  be  willing  to  invest  this  season. 

MILLINERY. 
There  is  more  hopefulness  in  the  millinery  trade.     Opening  day 
brought  out  buyers  who  purchased   largely,   and  most  of  the  houses 
will    have    their   representatives   in    New   York   shcrtly    looking  up 
hose  novelties  that  always  give  a  vim  to  this  line  of  business. 


Big  Failures. 

1 1 E  year  has  begun  inauspiciously  for  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  trade ;  at  least  for 
some  houses.  The  first  surprise  was  the 
announcement  that  the  long-established 
firm  of  McLachlan  Bros.  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
was  in  difficulties,  which  was  followed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  news  of  their  assignment 
and  also  that  of  Lindsay,  Gilmour  &  Co., 
who  were  so  mixed  up  with  each  other  that  if  one  assigned  the  other 
had  to  follow  suit.  The  liabilities  of  McLachlan  Bros,  are  placed  at 
$700,000,  among  the  indirect  liabilities  being  the  Bank  cf  Toronto 
$220,000,  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada  $160,000,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  $35,000,  Molsons  Bank  $100,000.  The  English,  French, 
and  German  creditors  are  in  luck,  as  the  inspectors  of  the  estate 
have  decided  that  ,£20,000  worth  of  goods  belonging  to  them,  which 
were  seized  in  transit,  shall  be  given  up,  the  inspectors  being  of  the 
opinion  that  they  have  no  legal  right  to  hold  them.  The  liabilities 
of  Lindsay,  Gilmour  &  Co.  are  placed  at  $225,000,  Molsons  Bank 
holding  the  firm's  paper, endorsed  by  McLachlan  Bros.,  for  $112,000. 
Theyhad  supply  houses  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Napanee, 
Smith's  Falls,  Aylmer,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns.  The  total  liabili- 
ties of  these  two  firms  are  in  round  numbers  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  failure  of  McLachlan  Bros,  also  led  to  the  assignment  of  Alex- 
ander &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Winnipeg,  as  the  former  at  the 
last  failure  of  Alexander  &  Co.  became  security  for  them.  The 
second  surprise  was  the  assignment  of  Boyd  Bros  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
On  Feb.  4th  their  paper  went  to  protest  and  they  were  forced  to 
assign.  The  liabilities  are  placed  at  about  $100,000,  with  nominal 
assets  of  about  $145,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  creditors  will  be 
paid  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  general  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  firm  will  be  able  to  resume  business. 


Carpet  Weaving  in    Persia. 

/f\)  AtfDEL'S  Museum  quotes  from  a  report  re- 
ceived from  Teheran,  as  follows:  It  is 
generally  known  that  Persian  carpets  are 
not  "  manufactured  "  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  are  not  produced  by 
complicated  machinery  which  is  capable 
of  repeating  the  same  pattern  ad  libitum. 
The  weaving  of  these  carpets  is,  on  the  other  hand,  done  by  manual 
labor  exclusively,  which  allows  the  maker  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
lively  imagination,  always  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful ;  he  does  not  mind  small  irregularities  in  the  details,  if  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  carpe*.  has  a  pleasing  and  artistic  effect.  Persian 
carpets  are  rarely  large,  and  are  mostly  made  by  women  and  child- 
ren in  the  villages.  The  carpet  industry  of  Persia  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  classes,  viz.  :  large  carpets,  small  carpets,  and 
"Ghilims,"  to  which  a  fourth  class,  the  so-called  "  Nemeds"  or  felt 
carpets,  might  be  added.  Most  of  the  carpets  intended  for  floor 
covering  are  made  at  Sultanabad  and  in  several  districts  of  Irak, 
and  these  carpets  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Ferehan."  They  are 
firmer  and  stronger  than  other  Persian  carpets,  durable,  and  suitable 
for  large  rooms.  The  colours  formerly  used  by  the  Persian  carpet- 
weavers  were  imperishable.  Carpets  a  hundred  years  old  show  no 
want  of  freshness  of  colour,  but  rather  soft  tones  like  ancient  oil- 
paintings.  The  use  of  aniline  colours  is  strictly  prohibited.  A  kind 
of  carpe',  which  is  exclusively  Persian,  is  the  so-called  "  Ghilim," 
the  pattern  of  which  is  alike  on  both  sides.  Most  of  these  carpets 
are  made  in  Kurdistan  ;  the  colours  are  vigorous  and  bright,  and 
the  patterns  are  often  of  wondrous  beauty.  The  light  weight  and 
pliability  of  these  carpets  renders  them  suitable  for  covering  divans 
and  tables,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe.  The 
"  Nemeds,"  or  felt  carpets,  are  made  from  hair,  beaten  with  ham- 
mers until  they  adopt  the  shape  of  the  latter. 
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Cash   v.    Credit. 

OUNTRY  merchants  are  often  very  friendly  to 
the  credit  system  for  they  know  that  the  aver- 
age man  will   buy   mote  goods   if  he  has    an 
account  than  if  he  pays  cash.     There  is  some- 
thing   about   paying  out   hard-earned    dollars 
that  makes  one  pause  and   consider  whether 
the   purchase   is   a  necessary  one ;  besides  a 
purchaser  will  not  scrutinize  the  price  so  closely  when  buying  on 
credit  as  when  paying    cash,  and  so  often  pays  much  more  for  an 
article.     Credit  is  the  result  of  civilization,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  credit  system  will  ever   be  banished  from  the  world  so  long  as 
mankind  have  confidence  in  the  honor,  honesty,  and  ability  of  their 
fellow-men.     It  is  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system  that  should  be 
abolished— buying  without  the  probability  of  paying,  buying  things 
people  could  do  without  until  they  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  get- 
ting trusted  at  the  stores  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.    Retailers 
are  asked  to  think  over  what  two  leading  farmers  have  to  say  on  the 
subject,  cash  v.   credit.     One  says:     "I  have  never  run   up  store 
bills.    No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  my  purchase  at  the  village 
or  city  store,  I  pay  for  the  goods  when  I  receive  them.     Sometimes 
I  have  been  compelled  first  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  the  money 
that  I  paid  for  the  goods,  and  it  has  paid  me  to  do  so.     I  kept  intact 
my  reputation  for  paying   spot   cash,  and  I   saved  in  my  purchases 
more  than  the  bank  discount.     I  have  never  failed  in  getting  from 
merchants  an  ample  consideration  for  cash  payments.     Now  many 
merchants  boldly  announce  a  certain  per  cent,  discount  from  prices 
for  cash  payments  ;  and  the  number  of  such  has  rapidly  increased 
of  late.     Others,  though  careful  to  conceal  any  discounts  they  may 
make,  give  them  to  me  nevertheless,   as    I    find  by  a  little  quiet  in- 
vestigation of  the  prices  paid  by  my  neighbors    who  buy  on  credit. 
Some  merchants — I  find  this  particularly  true  of  village  merchants — 
are  really    very  much   afraid  that  it   will  become   known  that  they 
make  lower  prices  for  cash.     They  think  that    if  their  doing  so  be- 
came known  they  would  lose  the  trade  of  some  that  do  not  pay  cash. 
But  these  merchants  nevertheless  give  me  a  consideration  for  cash 
payments.     I  would  not  buy  of  a  merchant    who  charged   me   the 
same    prices    as     the     man    who    has    everything     charged,    and 
settles  only   once   a  year  if  he   settles  at  all.      There  are  always 
good  merchants  who  will  give   a  consideration  for  cash  payment. 
Of  course  the  consideration  will  vary  with  the  line  of  purchases.  The 
merchant's  profit  on  groceries  is  now  so  small  that  he  cannot  give 
much  of  a  discount  from  prices,  and  he  cannot  give  a  much  larger 
discount  from  the  price  of  the  lower  grades  of  dry  goods."     The 
other  farmer  says  :  "  If  we  could  always  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
and  find  money  there,  cash  payments  would  be  an  easy  matter  and 
nobody  would  ever  ask  for  credit  ;  but  some  of  vs   are   not  always 
able  to  do  this,  and  if  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  debt  at  the  store, 
some  other  plan  must  be  adopted.     I  would  not  go  to  a  bank  to 
borrow  money    to  pay    for  my  goods.     Bank  officers  are  as  kind- 
hearted  and  obliging   as  anybody,   but   the  banks  over  which  they 
preside,  and  which  have  the  safe  keeping  of  other  people's  money, 
have  strict  rules  which   they  rrust   follow,   and  a  debtor  should  not 
expect  the  same  leniency  from  a  bank  as  from  an  individual.     A 
farmer's  ability  to  pay  a  note  at  maturity  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  good  yield  of  his  crops  ;  if  the  season  should  be  bad  and  the 
crops  poor,  then    he    might  not    be  able    to  meet    his  obligations. 
When  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  borrow,  instead  of  going  to  the 
bank  it  would  be  better  to    borrow  from    some  other  farmer  who 
knows  his   circumstances   and   would    be   willing  to   lend   without 
security,  and  in  case  of  a  bad  harvest  would  not  press  for  payment. 
If  farmers  would  only  practice  a   little  forethought  and  self-denial 
there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  better  situated  to  pay,  as  they 
go,  at  the  stores  than  they.     They  could  always  have  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  honey,  wool,  sheep  pelts,  or  something  else  to  exchange  for 
goods.     It  is  a  mistaken   notion   that   the   merchant  makes  a  great 
profit  on  farmers'  produce,   and  that  it  should  be  sold  directly  to 
consumers  for  cash,  and  cash   paid   at  the  stores.     My  father  had  a 


country  store,  and  having  been  one  of  his  clerks  to  wait  on  farmers, 
and  afterwards  a  farmer  myself,  I  have  had  experience  on  both  sides 
of  the  counter.  Merchants  do  not  expect  to  make  profit  on  the  pro- 
ducts they  take  from  farmers  in  exchange  for  goods.  If  they  can 
dispose  of  them  for  cash  without  loss,  they  are  well  satisfied  for  their 
trouble.  They  get  more  trade  thereby  and  make  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  goods.  I  have  known  several  farmers  who  never  had  a  store 
account,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  several  excellent  ladies  who 
buy  all  the  necessary  dry  goods  and  family  groceries  by  selling 
butter  and  eggs.  They  consider  it  just  as  genteel  and  honorable  to 
go  to  the  store  with  a  basket  of  eggs  as  with  a  reticule  full  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  mistaken  pride  that  would  prevent  either  a  man  or  a  woman 
from  exchanging  something  valuable,  of  which  they  have  a  surplus, 
for  something  else  which  they  need" 


A  Timely  Suggestion. 

ANKERS  select  capable  merchants  when  they 
open  a  discount  account  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  names  on   the   paper  are  not  men  of 
straw  ;  most  wholesale  merchants  exercise  care 
in  the  selection  of  their  customers,  and  so  does 
every  employer,   male  or  female,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  or   her  help.     Why  shouldn't  the 
retail  dry  goods  merchant  exercise  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of 
people  with  whom  he  opens  accounts?     While  we  regret  the  recent 
failures  in  the  wholesale  trade  we  can  at  the  same  time  sympathise 
with  retailers  who  will  be  disappointed  in  getting  deliveries  of  their 
spring  selections,  and   with   some   general   storekeepers  who   will 
require  to  establish  fresh  credits.     In  view  of  the  reduction  in  grocery 
terms  and  the  more  vigilant  scrutiny  of  credits  we  would  respectfully 
advise  our  retail  friends  to  select  one  or  two  good,  reliable  houses 
in  each  line  of  goods  carried  and  stick  closely  to  them,  giving  them 
the  fullest  confidence  about  financial  affairs  should  a  little  assistance 
be  required   at  certain   seasons  of  the  year.     It  is  a   very  unwise 
policy  for  a  retailer  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  creditors  unless  he  is 
perfectly  independent   and  can    pay   cash.      It  is    much    easier  to 
manage  eight  or  ten  creditors  who  would  not  hesitate  to  help  any 
deserving  and  capable  merchant   in  an  emergency,  brought  on  by 
overbuying  or  getting  too  much  on  his  books  temporarily,  preferring 
to  keep  a  good  customer"  on   in  business   instead   of  forcing  him  to 
assign  with  all  the  accompanying  trouble  and  expense.     We  heard 
of  a  storekeeper,  the  other  day,  whose  capital  at  starting  consisted  of 
$600  in  past  due  wages  and  who  has  gradually  drifted  into  the  hands 
of  forty  creditors,  and  owing  to  one  of  the  lecent  wholesale  failures 
has  been   obliged  to   seek  pastures   new.      This  is  an  illustration 
showing  that  credit  is  too  cheap,  but  showing  also  the  folly  of  giving 
an  order  to  every  traveller  who  calls.     Retailers  should  select  their 
creditors  as  well  as  their  debtors,  and  then  they  could  rely  on  orders 
being  carefully  executed  ;  on  getting  value  for  their  money  and  the 
correct  and  seasonable  styles,  besides  a  reasonable  amount  of  finan- 
cial aid  after  satisfactory  explanations  ?t  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Such  houses  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


The  Dry  Goods  Market. 

On  another  page  we  have  referred  to  dress  goods  and  prints,  and 
have  to  add  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  an  ottoman  printed  cotton 
cloth  with  sateen  stripe,  called  "  Sicilian  "  is  one  of  the  novelties  in 
these  goods.  It  is  being  shewn  by  a  few  of  the  leading  houses  and 
is  bound  to  become  popular,  especially  for  the  better  class  trade. 
There  is  u  growing  demand  for  Ladies'  Blouses  which  will  be  largely 
worn  with  the  new  styles  of  piints,  especially  for  outing  and  boat- 
ing costumes. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  Flannelettes,  both  in 
stripes  and  checks.  Owing  to  this  active  demand,  the  mills  have 
advanced  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  will  not  accept  repeat  orders 
except  for  April-May  delivery. 

In  Men's  Furnishings,  top  shirts  are  shewn  in  great  variety. 
They  are  most  attractive  goods,  and  are  being  freely  purchased. 


THE 
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Around  the  Festive  Board. 

AST  month,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Section  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  their  first  an- 
nual dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  The  dinner 
was  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Club  on  the 
evening  of  that  day, 
and  about  sixty  gen- 
tlemen, representing 
every  firm  in  the  city, 
sat  around  the  festive 
board.  Mr.  S.  Calde- 
cott,  President  of  the 
Section,  occupied  the  chair,  and  had  on  his  right  Mayor  Clarke, 
and  on  his  left  Mr.  John  I.  Davidson,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Among  the  visitors  were  Messrs.  John  Knox,  A. 
Morgan,  George  Sweet  and  Joseph  Green,  Hamilton  ;  and  A. 
E.  Pavey  and  George  S.  Birrell,  London.  Letters  of  regret 
were  received  from  a  number  of  Montreal  merchants  who  were  un- 
avoidably prevented  from  being  present. 

Mr.  Barnett,  steward  of  the  club,  surpassed  himself  in  the  magni- 
ficent spread  laid  before  the  Dry  Goods  gentlemen,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  that  ever  graced  the  tables  of  the 
National.  It  was  his  last  effort  at  the  club,  as  he  removes  to  the 
Board  of  Trnde  restaurant  within  a  few  days,  and  it  was  a  triumph 
of  the  culinary  art.  Great  credit  was  also  due  to  the  dinner  com- 
mittee, who  so  carefully  attended  to  the  details  that  not  a  single 
hitch  occurred,  and  punctually  almost  to  -the  minute  the  guests  sat 
down  to  the  tables,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  did  ample  justice  to  the 
good  things  provided. 

After  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  had  subsided  the  chairman 
proposed  the  tcast  of  "The  Queen,"  wh>ch  was  loyally  honored. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  "  The  City  of  Toronto," 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  idea  that  though  they  were  all  competi- 
tors tor  business  they  were  not  antagonists.  They  had  a  common 
purpose,  common  methods,  and  common  interests.  All  aimed  to  be 
successful  merchants,  and  one  purpose  of  the  present  gathering  was 
for  a  thorough  ventilation  of  some  practical  questions  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  so  many  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants make  shipwreck.  Of  the  capacity  of  Dry  Goods  men  he  had 
the  greatest  respect,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  trade  had  come  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  walks  of  life,  notably  the  author  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  ;"  the  famous  angler,  Izaak  Walton,  and  in  the 
present  century  Cobden,  the  great  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  and  John 
Bright,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  while 
in  our  own  country  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  commenced  his 
c.ireer  with  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  could  steer  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house  into  the  haven  of  success  was  capable  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  government  of  a  country.  They  must  rise  above  the 
pi  ide  of  trade  and  be  not  merely  merchants  but  Canadians.  They 
ought  to  take  proper  pride  in  having  such  cities  as  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Winnipeg.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of  Canada.  There  was  a  movement  on 
foot  to  promote   Commercial   Union   with   the   United  States.     For 


his  part,  and  he  believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  commercial 
community,  he  did  not  believe  in  Commercial  Union,  nor  was  he  in 
favor  of  annexation.     As  Shakespeare  says  : 

"  Blow,  lilow  thou  wintry  wind  ; 
Tliou  art  not  so  unkind  as  ntan'l  ingratitude." 

What,  he  asked,  could  England  do  for  us  more  than  she  has 
done?  What  gave  efficiency  to  our  fishery  rights  ?— the  guns  of 
England.  What  now  makes  oar  rights  in  Behring's  Straits  respected  ? 
— the  guns  of  England.  Has  she  not  opened  her  markets  freely  to 
us  ?  Cannot  we  send  there  all  the  cattle,  wheat,  butter,  and  cheese 
that  we  have  to  export?  Did  she  not  nurse  us  in  our  infancy 
and  shall  we  now  discriminate  against  our  mother  land?  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no,"  and  tremendous  cheering).  We  could  not  tell  what 
might  be  the  outcome  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  but  McKinley  Bill  or 
no  McKinley  Bill,  Canada  was  bound  to  go  forward.  We  were 
living  under  the  best  Queen  and  the  best  Government  and  had  a 
grand  and  glorious  territory,  and  it  only  required  us,  in  the  language 
of  Shakespeare, 

"To  ourselves  prove  true. 

And  it  follows  as  the  night  to  day 

We  cannot  then  he  false  to  any  man." 

And  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Browning  : 

"  Let  us  gird  up  ourselves  to  the  fulfilling  of  our  great  mission'. 
We  will  curb  the  rough  mouths  of  our  wilderness  steeds  ;  we  will 
plough  the  seas  with  our  ships  double-decked  ;  we  will  build  the 
great  cities  and  do  great  deeds." 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  in  leplying  to  the  toast,  referred  to  the 
danger  which  threatened  Taronto  from  the  imperfect  appliances  for 
supplying  water,  and  urged  the  business  men  present,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  to  see  to  it  that  the  new  by-laws  for  procuring  new 
engines  were  triumphantly  carried  when  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
ratepayers.  He  referred  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  city,  and  felt 
confident  that  if  the  Board  of  Trade  would  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  city's  affairs,  his  hands  would  be  much  strengthened  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  much  needed  reforms. 

The  toast  of  "'The  Board  of  Trade"  was  responded  to  by  Presi- 
dent Davidson,  who  drew  attention  to  the  successful  way  in  which 
the  grocers  were  carrying  out  the  reduction  in  the  terms  of  credit, 
and  hoped  their  example  would  be  followed  by  such  an  important 
section  of  the  Board,  as  the  Dry  Goods. 

Addresses  on  the  following  important  questions  by  prominent 
gentlemen  in  the  trad**  then  followed  :  Business  tax,  dating  ahead, 
cash  discounts,  granting  ciedits,  shortening  credits,  retail  importing 
and  renewals,  compromises,  inadequate  profits,  insurances,  good- 
fellowship.  All  were  handled  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  contained  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  which  will 
doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  future,  and  inaugurate  a  new 
era  and  particularly  create  a  good  feeling  among  Dry  Goods  men, 
which  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  pleasant  gathering. 

The  addresses  were  followed  by  a  few  practical  remarks  by  Mr. 
Donald  Mackay,  the  father  of  the  Dry  Goods  trade,  and  by  .Mr. 
Drynan,  as  representing  the  retail  trade,  who  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  what  he  had  heard,  and  hoped  that  nothing  but  good  would 
result. 

At  12.30  the  National  Anthem  was  sung  and  the  gathering  dis- 
persed, each  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  splendid  success  of 
the  first  annual  dinner,  and  hoping  to  meet  around  the  festive  board 
again  next  year. 

Dress  Goods  and  Prints. 

Buyers  for  the  wholesale  houses  report  that  the  leading  stales  in 
dress  goods  for  the  Canadian  trade  for  this  year  will  comprise 
plaids,  baiges,  shepherds,  Henriettas,  nun's  cloths,  tailor  made 
tweeds,  cashmeres  in  wonderful  shades  and  varieties,  mohairs,  spot 
tweeds,  Camel's  hair  tweeds,  printed  all-wool  delaines,  bengalines, 
surahs  and  faille  silks.  The  principal  novelty  is  the  new  corn- 
flower color  in  henriettas.  There  has  alreadv  been  a  very  large 
demand  for  dress  goods  more  particularly  Henriettas. 

In  prints  the  styles  this  season  are  more  inclined  to  "set"  ob- 
jects than  sprays,  and  spots  of  all  kinds  are  great  favorites.  There 
is  already  a  big  demand  for  them; — in  fact  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds 
are  in  great  demand.  The  advance  in  the  market  about  two  months 
ago  has  caused  prices  to  be  maintained  firmly,  and  jobbers  are  look- 
ing for  advances  in  many  lines. 
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A   VISIT  just  now  to 
tl 


the  leading  whole- 
sale houses  in  Toronto  is 
something  to  be  keenly  appreciated 
by  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  One  is 
not  only  dazzled,  but  amazed,  at  the 
endless  variety  of  pretty  and  charm- 
ing articles  displayed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  the  opening  day  arrives  there  will  be  a 
large  influx  ot  buyers  from  the  country  who  will  not  go  away  disap- 
pointed at  what  they  have  seen. 

•D.  McCali.  &  Co. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  firm  of  D.  McCali  &  Co.  rushed 
to  the  front  in  their  particular  line  has  been  a  marvel.  The  firm  is 
composed  of  D.  McCali  and  Wm.  Blackley,  both  Scotchmen,  thor- 
oughbred in  their  business,  full  of  energy,  push  and  determination. 
It  is  over  ten  years  since  they  started  the  present  extensive  business 
and  during  that  period  have  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
for  straightforward  dealing.  Mr.  Blackley,  besides  being  thor- 
oughly up  in  the  business  in  every  department,  is  an 
expert  accountant  and  looks  after  the  details  of  the  office  work 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  watch  dog,  while  Mr.  McCali 
caters  to  the  tastes  and  whims  of  the  trade,  and  having 
been  in  the  trade  for  the  past  thirty  years,  is  the  best  known 
millinery  man  in  Canada.  Their  trade  is  not  only  local  but  reaches 
as  far  east  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Columbia  in  the  west.  Ten 
travellers  scour  the  country  for  orders,  and  one  of  the  finest  warehouses 
in  the  country  contains  the  immense  stock  they  carry.  Extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  are  being  made,  but  will  not  be  com- 
pleted till  next  fall.  The  spring  trade  ir.  placing  trip  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  firm  look  forward  to  a  good  trade.  In  taking 
a  look  through  the  great  warehouse,  we  were  surprised  at  the  piles 
of  goods  consisting  of  Hats,  Flowers,  Feathers,  Silks,  Laces,  Rib- 
bons, etc.,  in  endless  variety. 

S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co. 
This  old  established  and  popular  fi  rm  have  been  making  extensive 
preparations  for  their  spring  opening,  and  their  large  and  commo- 
dious premises  begin  to  look  bright  and  cheerful  with  their  new 
importations  which  have  been  arriving  daily.  They  report  that  the 
bulk  of  their  stock  is  now  to  hand,  and  they  have  everything  in 
shape  for  their  visiting  customers.  Travellers  orders  have  been 
placed  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  altogether  the  prospects  are  much 
better  for  a  good  millinery  season.  They  state  that  flowers  will  be 
very  much  worn  during  the  coming  season,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation of  its  being  a  better  lace  season  than  the  last.  Ribbons  are 
shown  as  largely  as  ever.  Hats  are  again  with  wide  brims  and  low- 
crowns.  Very  few  plain  goods  are  being  shown,  all  being  mostly 
fancy  braids.  Leghorns  will  be  much  in  demand  for  the  coming 
season,  and  bonnets  will  be  again  small. 


Rhin,    Taylor  &  Bayne. 

This  progressive  firm,   which 
is  composed  of  comparatively  young  men,  full  of  push  and 
vigor,  have  now  on  view  a  splendid  assortment  of  millin- 
ery goods.     They  have  had  a  busy  time  lately  in  unpack- 
ing goods,  embracing    all   the  latest    novelties,    and  dis- 
playing them  to    the    best  advantage.     A    special  feature  with  the 
firm  this  season  is  a  mourning  department,  and  great  care  and  taste 
are  shown  in  the  goods    selected  for  it.     They  are  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive visits  from  early  buyers. 
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Plate  No    i. 


A  close  toque,  composed  of  overlays  of  black  gauze,  edged  with 
gold  galloon.  A  sample  trimming  of  cluster  of  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums and  aigrette. 

The  Coming  Millinery. 

As  milliners  can  make  more  on  a  fabric  than  a  straw  hat,  says 
the  N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist,  they  will  not  be  averse  to  learning 
that  the  former  will  be  in  the  ascendancy  this  coming  season.  Flow- 
ers will  take,  also  ostrich  tips  and  aigrettes.  Both  may  appear  on 
the  same  hat. 

In  fabrics  crepes,  nets,  and  gauzes  are  already  made  up  in  shirred 
and  puffed  brims  and  soft  crowns.  A  velvet  wreath  of  shaded 
flowers  may  surround  the  crown  and  a  bunch  of  tips  curl  over 
from  the  back,  mingling  with  loops  of  silk,  gauze,  or  velvet   ribbon. 
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While  velvet  flowers  are  recommended  for  the  early  season,  the 
lovely  silk  and  muslin  designs  will  be  worn  later.  Wreaths,  grace 
ful  sprays  and  bum  lies  are  all  seen,  and  the  violet,  rose,  daisy,  chrys- 
anthemum, morning-glory,  forget-me-not,  pansies  and  other  wild 
and  lately  cultivated  blossoms,  are  of  every  hue  and  combination, 
as  the  natural  colorings  ar*»by  no  means  consistently  followed. 


Pl.Al  E    NO.    2. 

A  low  crown  poke  of  Belgian  split  straw,  faced  with  soft  net  lace. 
The  crown  is  covered  with  black-dotted  white  gauze,  drawn  out  at 
brim  and  scalloped  at  edge.  A  band  of  black  velvet  ribbon  surrounds 
crown  and  bows  of  same  with  filling  of  the  gauze  is  arranged  at  back. 
A  cluster  of  carnation-pinks  is  placed  at  front  ;  strings  of  pale  pink 
satin. 

An  evening  bonnet  is  called  Henry  III.,  as  it  reminds  one  of  the 
plumed  casques  of  that  period.  It  seems  to  be  a  crownless  toque 
brimmed  with  a  band  of  ostrich  trimming,  and  has  ostrich  tufts  at 
the  back  falling  forward  and  downward  ever  the  crown  part  and 
hair.  In  front  rests  two  large  velvet  roses  and  a  tew  loops  of  velvet 
ribbon 

Shaded  tips  will  be  one  of  the  season's  novelties.  Pink,  yellow, 
pale  green,  lavender,  turquoise,  black,  tan  and  gray  promise  to  be 
"raging  successes."  Velvet-dotted  nets  will  form  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest hats,  with  velvet  ribbon  loops,  (lilt  and  jet  passementerie  will 
be  greatly  used  as  bands  and  ornaments. 

Piece  velvet  is  such  a  staple  article  in  millinery  that  it  is  often 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  "always  there"  nevertheless.  The  straw 
stocks  show  many  black,  tan  and  gray  shades.  Euhera  small  close 
turban,  one  projecting  a  trifle,  or  a  large  brim  in  a  modified  poke  or 
pent-house  shape,  with  a  close  back,  are  the  chief  styles. 

Artificial  Flowers, 

Mr.  Adolf  Fahrenbach,  Montreal,  writes  :  1  read  with  much 
pleasure  your  interesting  article  referring  to  the  Millinery  trade,  and 
I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadians  aie  not 
behind  the  Americans  in  then  efforts  to  make  their  country  produc- 


tive. What  Chicago  does  on  a  large  scale,  Montreal  is  doing  01,  a 
more  moderate  scaie,  owing  to  the  demand  being  considerably 
smaller,  but  the  lad  is  that  Montreal  possesses  an  establishment 
that  produces  the  most  beautiful  Flowers,  Buds  and  Leaves,  and 
mounts  them  for  bouquets,  garlands  and  bonnets,  equal  to  the  most 
elegant  and  exquisite  that  can  he  imported  from  France  or  Oermany, 
where  this  industry  is  about  as  old  as  the  countries  themselves.  Of 
course,  only  long  experience  in  these  two  countries  could  have 
accomplished  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  manager  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  her  help  to  such  perfections,  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  those  Canadian  Millinery  houses,  who  bought  through  Messrs. 
Feodor  Boas  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  the  flowers  made  in  said  establish- 
ment. 


Pi  vi  i    No.  3. 

A  toque-turban  of  lace  straw,  natural  color,  bound  with  edging  of 
gold  galloon  and  faced  with  black  seine  mesh  of  net.  The  trimmings 
are  Watteau  green  and  brownish  silk  faille  with  interwoven  figure  in 
gold  and  delicate  pink  wild  roses  and  foliage.  An  ornamental  pin 
with  jewelled  head  is  at  back. 

About  Braids. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Adams.  Winnipeg,  Man.,  writes  :  -The  follow  ing  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  some  of  the  trade,  viz.  —  Why  braids  always 
come  in  odd  numbers.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: — Count  the 
number  of  threads  in  a  piece  of  braid,  multiply  the  same  by  four, 
and  add  one  to  the  amount.  For  instance,  take  a  39  braid,  and  in 
it  you  will  find  8  threads  or  cords,  add  one  and  you  will  have  a  num- 
ber 39.  This  may  be  a  chestnut  to  you,  but  to  very  many  it  will  be 
quite  new. 
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WHOLESALE  MILLINER!. 


rhe  bulk  of  our  importations  have  already  been 
passed  into  stock,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
a  call  from  early  buyers  who  may  be  visiting 
this  market  previous  to  the  General  Openings 
(due  notice  of  which  event  will  be  furnished  the 
trade  in  ample  time).  The  stock  was  never  in  a 
more  complete  condition  at  this  early  date,  and 
buyers  would  do  well  by  placing  at  least  a  portion 
ot   their  orders  early. 

STYLES  CORRECT.     PRICKS   RIGHT. 
LIBERAL  TERMS. 


S.  F.  HcKINNON  &  CO. 


) 


35  Milk  St.,  London,  E.  C.  England, 

Corner  Wellington  and  Jordan  Sts.,  Toronto, 


REIO,  TAYLOR  &  BAYNE. 


Our  stock  is  fast  approaching-  completion  and  we 
are  in  a  position  this  week  to  attend  to  the  wants 
of  early  buyers  who  may  visit  this  market  previous 

to  the  G-eneral  Millinery  Openings. 

There  is  a  thorough  change  in  styles  this 
season  especially  in  Novelties  which  will  give 
ample  scope  to  the  Milliners'  art.  We  have  a 
choice  stock   replete    with    every    requisite   in   this 

line. 

An  important  feature    with    us    this   season    is    a 

Special  Mourning  Department. 

We  have  given  particular  attention  to   this    branch 
and  no  Milliner  should  miss  giving  it  a  look  through. 

REID,  TAYLOR  &  BAYNE, 

9  and  n  Wellington  St.  East, 

TORONTO. 


Facts  Worth  Knowing. 


OUR  preparations  for    Spring  trade    are    the  most    extensive   we 
ever  attempted. 

I  HE  reputation  we  have    earned  since  the    establishment  of  our 
business  for  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF   STYLES— 

Variety  of  Designs  and  Elaborateness  of  Display 

will  excel    any    previous  efforts  made. 

Anticipations  for  a  good  trade  are  very  cheering,  and  we  look  for 
a  visit  from  all  our  customers  during  March. 

Ooods  are  arriving  daily.  Placing  orders  will  be  shipped  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  announce  our  spring  opening  —  FIRST 
WEEK   IN"    MARCH. 


We  do  not  intend  to  rush  the  season  by  making  an  attempt  to 
forestall  our  confreres. 

We  know  the  trade  are  on  the  lookout  for  OUR  OPENING 
and  will  not  come  a  day  sooner  than  we  announce  ;  therefore  we 
will  open  on  the 

FIRST  TUESDAY  IN  MARCH. 

We  say  TUESDAY  as  Monday  is  not  a  convenient  day  to 
reach  the  city. 

REAR  THIS  DATE  IN  MIND.  IT  WILL  BE  WORTH 
MONEY  TO  YOU. 


D.  JVIeCAlili  &  CO., 


WHOLESALE    MILLINERY, 
12  and  14  Wellington  St.,  East,  -  TORONTO. 
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THE    HAT  TRADE. 

Wholesale  houses  are  now  busy  receiving  and  unpacking  their 
consignments  of  English  felts  for  spring  delivery.  Travellers  have 
been  on  the  road  since  the  New  Year,  and  orders  are  fully  up  to  the 
average.     The  prospects  for  large  sales  by  the  retail  trade  are  good. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.  report  that  their  importations  of 
straws  are  heavier  than  ever.  The  flat  brim  boater  is  the  most 
fashionable  hat,  and  black  and  brown  are  the  leading  colors. 
Mackinaw  hats  will  also  be  worn  very  much. 

THE  TUNSTEAD  HAT. 

Messrs.  J.  Tunstead  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  were  the  original 
manufacturers  of  fur  felt  hats  in  Canada.  The  business  was  started 
in  1882,  as  the  Dominion  Hat  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Tunstead  was 
manager.  Mr.  Tunstead  was  the  first  manufacturer  to  cater  to  the 
retail  trade  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The  business 
has  rapidly  increased  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  retailer  in  the 
Dominion  that  doesn't  know  the  Tunstead  hats,  and  who  thoroughly 
believe  in  them  for  durability  and  finish. 

ELECTION   HATS. 

The  general  elections  should  prove  a  bonanza  to  the  retail  trade. 
People  who  have  the  betting  propensity  in  a  mild  form,  go  in  for  a 
hat  bet.  We  know  a  man  who  won  seventeen  hats  on  the  result  of 
last  general  electiuns,  and  he  was  generous  enough  to  share  his  luck 
with  his  friends,  who  were  able  to  sport  a  handsome  "tile."  Retail- 
ers should  get  in  their  supplies  early  and  be  prepared  for  the  deluge 
after  the  elections  are  over 

BEHRING    SEA. 

In  the  Sayward  case,  brought  into  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Dominion  Government  with  the  object  of  settling  the 
points  at  law  involved  in  the  international  dispute  as  to  Behring's 
Sea,  the  Court  has  decided  to  grant  the  application  for  leave  to  move 
for  a  writ  of  prohibition  staving  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
Alaska  District  Court  libelling  the  Sayward.  Canada  therefore 
scores  point  one. 

Capt.  Terry  of  the  Sayward  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
che  seals  are  not  decreasing.  He  says  that  instead  of  decreasing 
they  are  increasing.  He  saw  more  seals  last  summer  than  he  had 
ever  seen  before  in  the  northern  Pacific  ocean  and  Behring  sea.  He 
also  makes  another  very  interesting  statement.  He  says  that  the 
seals,  when  returning  to  the  rookeries  are,  in  the  case  of  the  females, 
laden  with  young.  If  those  female  seals  are  allowed  to  enter 
Behring  sea  and  deliver  their  young,  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  is  se- 
cured. If,  however,  the  United  States  forbid  killing  the  seals  in 
Behring  sea,  the  sealing  vessels  would  simply  take  a  position  at  the 
outer  entrance  to  the   sea  by  the  Aleutian    islands,  and  kill  the  ani- 


mals, thus  destroying  old  and  young  together.  In  other  words,  to 
kill  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  where  there  is  no  possible 
question  ot  restriction,  means  the  destruction  of  the  species,  while 
the  killing  of  seals  in  Behring  sea,  after  the  period  of  maternity  has 
passed,  means  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Capt.  Terry  says 
that  the  seals  are  found  in  schools  of  about  thirty,  and  only  two,  or 
rarely  three,  can  be  killed  before  the  rest  escape.  At  this  rate,  he 
says  the  seals  can  never  be  exterminated. 

LONDON   FUR  SALES. 
Messrs.  T.  Dunnet  &  Co's.,  London  correspondents  report  the  re- 
sult of  the  fur  sales  on  January  19th   to  23rd  as  follows  : 
HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY'S  SALE. 

Beaver  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  January,  1890. 
Musquash  10  per  cent,  highei  than  in  January,  1890. 
MESSRS.  C.    M.  LAMPSON    &  CO.'.S  SALE. 

Beaver  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  June,  1890. 

Marten  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Wolverine  same  as  in  June,  1890 

Lynx  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

White  fox  15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  October,  1890. 

Skunk  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Wolf  10  per  c<  nt.  lower  than  in  October,  1890. 

Japanese  fox  20  per  cent,  higher  than   in  October,  1890. 

Australian  opossum  10  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Black  and  brown  bear  same  as  in  October,  1890. 

Gray  fox  same  as  in  October,  1890. 

Grizzly  bear  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  October,  1890. 

Muskrat,  spring  skins,  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Muskrat,  fresh  spring  and  early  winter,  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  October,  1890. 

Black  muskrat  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Mink  25  percent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Raccoon  il/2  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Opossum  so  percent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 

Hair  seals,  dry,  10  per  cent,  higher  than  in  October,  1890. 
SALTED  FTJR  SEALS. 

Alaskas,  quality  considered,  same  as  in  October,  1890. 

N.  W.  Coast  pups  ~l/i    per  cent,  lower,   large  sizes  7!^  per  cent, 
higher,  than  in  October,  1890. 

Lobos  Island  seals  5  per  cent,  lower  than  in  October.  1890. 

Cape  Horn  seals  same  as  in  July,  1890. 

The  next  fur  sales  will  be  held  bv  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  on  March 
9th  to  12th,  and  by  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  March  9th  to  23rd. 

IN    EUROPE. 

Mr.  B.  Hertel  representing  T.    Dunnet  &    Co.,    Toronto,  ha>   left 
for  Leipsic  &  Moscow  to  make  purchases  of  furs  for  next  season. 
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J.  Tl  INSTEAD  &  CO., 

-  MANUFACTURERS  OF— 

Fur  Felt  Hats,  Stiff,  Soft  and  Flexible. 

271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered   to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STILES, 


UX.  H-  Storey  &  Son, 


GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS, 


ACTON,  ONT. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FELiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAI L  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


B.  LEVIN   &   COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 


-OF- 


FINE  FURS. 


491  and  493  St.  Paul  St., 
MONTREAL. 


W  E  beg  to  announce  to  the  Trade  that  we  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  through  our  representatives,  show  an  unusually  large  and  fine  line  of 
manufactured  furs  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  of  1891-92.  Our  buyer 
who  is  now  placing  orders  for  skins  in  the  European  markets  has  advised 
us  that  he  has  secured  a  choice  collection  of  furs  of  every  description.  We 
can  therefore  assure  merchants  throughout  the  Dominion  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  fill  orders  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves  and  give 
every  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B. — We  are  sole  agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  following  celebrated  manufacturers 
of  English  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats  :   LINCOLN.    BENNETT  &  CO.,    London.  Eng. 

W.   WILKINSON  &  CO.,    Regent  St.,  London,  Eng. 
JAMES   E.    MILLS,   Stockport.  Eng. 
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Gloves. 

NTIQUITY  of  gloves  ib  very  great,  says  an 
■  <  hange.  They  doubtless  antedate  history,  for 
the  earliest  literature  alludes  to  them.  They  have 
been  known  and  worn  from  the  remote  age 
of  the  world.  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  de- 
scribes Laertes,  the  former  King,  the  father 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  retirement  :  "While  gloves 
secured  his  hands  to  shield  them  from  the 
thorns."  Xenophon  jeers  at  the  Persians  for  wearing  gloves  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold.  "  Not  only  did  they  have  umbrellas  borne 
over  them  in  the  summer,"  he  says,  "  but  in  winter  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  clothe  their  heads  and  their  bodies  and  their  feet,  but 
they  have  coverings  made  of  hair  for  their  hands  and  fingers."  The 
Romans  scorned  such  effeminancy  at  that  time,  but  we  are  told  that 
at  about  the  time  of  Christ  the  amanuensis  of  Pliny,  the  historian, 
wore  gloves  to  keep  his  fingers  nimble  in  cold  weather.  Gloves 
were,  in  1416,  often  set  with  precious  stones,  and  sufficiently  valuable 
to  be  left  as  legacies.  They  have  ever  been  an  accessory  to  the 
dress  of  royalty.  They  have  a  place  in  the  regalia,  and  we  read  of 
purple  gloves,  ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  which 
were  deemed  ensigns  of  imperial  dignities.  They  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  kingly  power  that  monarchs  were  invested- with 
authority  by  the  delivery  of  a  glove. 

THEIR  MANUFACTURE   IN  CANADA. 

A  representative  of  The  Review  paid  a  visit  last  month  to  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Storey  &  Son,  Acton,  Ont.,  and  was  courte- 
ously shown  over  their  extensive  establishment  by  Mr.  Storey  jr.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the  various  processes  a  glove  has  to 
go  through  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  wearer.  The  manu- 
facture of  gloves  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Storey  in  Acton  in  1867  in 
a  very  small  wav,  but  being  a  man  full  of  push  and  energy  he  rapidly- 
made  a  name  for  his  gloves  second  to  none  on  the  continent.  In  1884 
the  firm  were  forced  to  erect  very  large  and  commodious  premises  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade  and  from  a  few  employees 
at  the  start  in  1867  they  now  employ  over  200  hands  in  the  various 
departments.  The  output  has  increased  considerably  year  by  year 
until  now  it  has  reached  gigantic  proportions.  One  of  the  chief 
articles  produced  by  the  firm  is  the  patent  Napa  buck  glove  for  which 
they  hold  the  exclusive  right  in  Canada.  For  toughness  and  dura- 
bility these  gloves  have  no  equal  and  have  become  famed  through- 
out the  American  continent.  Regarding  these  gloves  the  retailer  is 
refunded  his  money  should  they  not  prove  as  serviceable  as  repre- 
sented. They  are  useful  both  for  driving  and  walking,  and  every 
genuine  pair  bears  the  stamp  of  the  firm. 

Talks  with    Traders. 

"  A  merchant  cannot  make  any  greater  mistake  than  to  be  mean 
in  his  business.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  short-sighted 
enough  to  believe  that  their  interests  can  best  be  promoted  by  grasp- 
ing and  clinging  to  all  they  can  get,  and  never  letting  a  cept  slip 
through  their  fingers.  As  a  general  thing  it  will  be  found,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  he  who  is  most  liberal  is  most  successful  in 
business.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  be  prodigal 
in  his  expenditures,  but  he  should  show  his  customers,  that  in  all  his 
transactions,  as  well  as  social  relations,  he  acknowledges  the  ever- 
lasting fact  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosperity  or  good  feel- 
ing in  a  community  where  benefits  are  not  reciprocal.  I  believe 
in  the  proverb  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.'" 


"The  mania  for  cheapness,  the  desire  to  get  everything  as  cheap 
as  possible,  is  the  characteristic  of  far  too  many  people.  To  spend 
valuable  time  higgling  over  a  cent,  and  to  become  biased  in  favor  of 
an  article  merely  by  the  element  of  cheapness,  is  evidence  of  great 
weakness.  The  inconsistent  spectacle  is  often  witnessed  of  men  who 
demand  fair  prices  for  their  own  wares,  seeking  to  procure  what  they 
need  from  others  at  ruinously  low  figures.  The  man  who  is  loud  in  his 
demand  for  fair  wages  for  aii  honest  day's  work  is  often  seen  passing 
by  an  honest  dealer's  store  who  sells  at  a  fair  price,  and  purchasing 
of  the  cheap  tradesman  who  has  come  into  the  community  to  under- 
sell regular  dealers.  This  demand  for  cheapness  compels  the  pro- 
duction of  inferior  articles,  and  in  the  end  becomes  a  false  economy." 

"  Many  merchants  seem  to  forget  that  goods  will  not  sell  them- 
selves, and  they  wonder  why  it  is  'hat  business  is  so  dull  with  them. 
If  by  an  ace  ident,  the  goods  are  easily  disposed  of  for  a  short  time, 


soon  competition  appears,  and  then  the  trade  will  have  to  be  divided 
between  the  two.  There  is  then  needed,  if  not  before,  the  talent 
of  the  merchant  to  sell  the  goods.  A  well-known  dry  goods  mer- 
chant used  to  say,  he  would  not  give  a  cent  for  a  salesman  who 
could  only  sell  those  things  that  were  wanted.  The  kind  of  sales- 
man he  desired  to  employ,  was  one  who  could  sell,  even  though  the 
buyer  was  especially  anxious  not  to  purchase." 

"  I  never  talk  price,  but  always  quality,  and  my  trade  continues 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Quality  is  what  makes  or  loses  a  customer. 
If  an  article  is  offered  cheaper  by  some  competitor,  the  customer, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  argue  that  it  is  because  the  service  is  in- 
efficient, or  that  a  low  price  in  one  article  is  only  an  excuse  for  an 
extravagant  price  on  another,  and  therefore  he  becomes  the  steady 
patron  of  the  store  where  quality  isthe  first  consideration,  and  where 
a  fair  price  is  the  rule." 


Personal  and  General  Notes. 

The  partnership  existing  between  J.  W.  Russell  and  J.  A.  Seybold, 
trading  as  Russell,  Seybold  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  has  been  dissolved,  and  in  future  the  business  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  J.  A.  Seybold  &  Co. 

The  firm  of  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods, 
Toronto,  has  been  dissolved,  Mr.  W.  C.  Harris  retiring  The  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  by  the  remaining  partners  under  the  style  of 
Caldecott,  Burton  &  Spence. 

Mr.  Warring  Kennedy,  of  Samson  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Toronto,  de- 
livered an  interesting  and  eminently  practical  lecture  to  the  students 
of  the  Hamilton  Business  College  on  Feb.  4th,  on  "Five  essentials 
to  success  in  business  life."  At  the  close  he  was  tendered  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  by  the  students  of  the  institution.  Mr.  John  Knox, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  another  wholesale  drv  goods  mer- 
chant, occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  lately  with  Mr.  S.  Davison,  Manufacturers' 
Agent,  Toronto,  was  last  month  offered  and  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  represent  Clark's  Mile-End  Spool  Cotton  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  During  his  brief  residence 
in  Toronto  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  made 
many  warm  friends  who  sincerely  wish  that  every  success  may  attend 
him  in  his  new  and  important  sphere  of  labor. 

On  Feb.  nth,  Mr.  Clayton  Slater,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
"cotton  lords"  of  Canada,  died  at  Brantford,  Ont.  He  was  born  in 
Barnaldsurek,  Yorkshire,  in  1839,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1880,  when 
he  built  a  large  cotton  mill  at  the  Holmedale,  Brantford,  and  in  1883 
started  the  wincey  mill.  Mr.  Slater  was  educated,  as  he  used  to  say, 
"in  the  high  school  of  practical  experience."  He  leaves  a  widow,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  James  Lockhart,  of  the  firm  of  James  Lockhart,  Son  &  Co., 
wholesale  woollens,  Toronto,  met  with  a  sad  bereavement  on  Feb. 
2nd.  His  son  Gilbert,  a  bright  and  promising  youth,  18  years  of  age, 
who  held  a  position  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  had  been  confined  to 
the  house  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  when  his  mother  saw  him 
before  retiring  for  the  night  he  complained  of  the  room  being  suffo- 
cating. During  her  absence  for  a  few  minutes  he  rose  and  opened 
the  window,  but  in  doing  so  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  about  40  feet.     He  died  within  an  hour. 

A  horrible  accident,  by  which  over  twenty  people  were  killed  and 
30  injured,  occurred  at  the  works  of  the  Quebec  Worsted  Co.,  Que- 
bec city,  on  Feb.  12th.  The  works  had  been  closed  for  two  or  three 
weeks  for  repairs  to  the  boilers  and  machinery,  and  on  the  12th  the 
hands  returned  to  work.  It  was  decided  not  to  start  that  day,as  the 
boiler  had  not  been  tested.  Many  of  the  employes  hung  around  the 
boiler  room  warming  themselves,  when  suddenly  the  boiler  exploded, 
blowing  the  building  and  a  large  chimney  to  the  ground  and  burying 
a  large  number  of  the  employes  in  the  ruins  with  the  result  stated 
above.  The  nulls  were  recently  purchased  by  the  Paton  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  fire  fiend  has  been  keeping  up  his  record 
of  disaster.  Amongst  the  fires  affecting  thedry  goods  and  allied  trades 
we  have  noticed  the  following  :  Jan.  14th.  Wm.  Ewan  &  Sons, 
wholesale  clothing,  and  G.  R.  Ross  &  Co.,  woollen  commission  mer- 
chants, etc.,  Montreal;  loss  about  $40,000.  Jan.  20th.  H.  Kellert, 
wholesale  clothing,  A.  Jacobs,  wholesale  woollens,  Montreal;  losses 
$4,000  and  $15,000  respectively.  Jan.  20th.  Chas.  Richardson,  dry 
goods  and  gents  furnishings,  Owen  Sound,  Out.;  loss  about  $6,000, 
insured  for  $4,700.  Jan.  28th.  James  Harris,  furrier,  Toronto;  loss 
several  thousand  dollars  covered  by  insurance.  Feb.  6th.  D.  E. 
Jackson,  dry  goods  and  carpets,  Gananoque,  Ont.;  loss  $15,000,  in- 
sured'for  $8,500. 
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Fashionable  Ladies'  Jackets. 

The  new  spring  collections  of  ladies'  jackets  show  the  same  ten- 
dency which  we  observed  during  the  present  winter.  We  mean  to 
sa\  that  the  shawl  collar,  which,  turned  up,  almost  makes  a  Medicis 
collar,  will  remain  in  favor.  These  shawl  collars  are  of  plain  or 
embroidered  silk,  and  sometimes  show  very  elaborate  designs.  The 
plain,  everyday  lapels,  however,  are  not  forgotten,  and,  as  usual,  fol- 
low closely  the  style  of  those  worn  by  men.  The  latter  are  more 
used  for  garments  made  ot  dark  material,  while  the  shawl  collars, 
either  plain  or  embroidered,  are  seen  on  light  colored  jackets.  The 
only  novelty  in  this  line  is  to  be  found  in  jackets  which  are  cut  ex- 
actly like  a  coat.  Whether  these  jackets  will  find  favor  in  the  eves  of 
the  fashionable  dames  remains  to  be  seen.  A  very  pretty  model  of  this 
kind  consists  of  a  jacket  made  with  long  cut  lapels.  The  front  hangs 
down  loosely, while  the  back  is  tight  fitting.  The  lapels  are  so  long  that 
they  go  down  to  the  waist,  where  they  are  kept  together  by  an  inside 
fastened  hook.  Some  of  these  coat  jackets  show  Brandenbourgs, 
which  arrangement  is  old,  and  consequently  can  make  no  pretence 
for  novelty.  Fancy  capes  will  also  be  worn.  The  new  Talmas  which 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  long  pelerines,  are  made  with  large 
embroidered  front  and  back  insertions,  and  show  volants  round  the 
border  of  the  garment.  The  collar  is  of  the  usual  Stuart  pattern,  and 
consequently  not  new.  Light,  plain,  colored  draps  de  dame  is  the 
preferred  material  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Talmas.  Dust 
and  rain  mantles  are  once  more  made  with  large  puffed  shoulder 
capes.  At  the  waist  the  mantle  is  plaited  and  hangs  down  in  long 
folds  which  give  it  a  rather  bulky  appearance. — Dry  Goods  Chronicle. 


First  French  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

The  Pans  correspondent  of  the  London  Warehousemen  and 
Drapers'  Journal  describes  the  first  French  novelties  of  the  spring 
season  of  1891  as  follows  : — The  great  majority  of  the  silks  provided 
for  this  and  the  coming  season  are  figured  with  floral  patterns.  Large 
designs  are  principally  reserved  for  the  thickest  and  richest  of  the 
silken  brocades  intended  for  trains  and  manteaux  de  cour.  For  the 
rest,  small  single  flowers  and  bouquets  are  preferred.  The  blossoms 
chosen  are  mostly  of  an  ordinary  type,  violets,  pinks,  Iihes-of-the- 
valley,  cyclamen,  blue-bells,  primroses,  daisies,  hyacinths,  cowslips, 
rosebuds,  wild  roses,  and  such  like,  drawn  with  careful  regard  to  the 
natural  forms,  and  woven  in  soft  satiny  silks.  The  exceptions  to  the 
floral  figuring  are  the  spots,  generally  elongated  oval  form  or  shuttle- 
shaped.  These  are  often  applied  to  thin  materials  whereon  they  are 
reproduced  in  satin  or  perhap3  in  velvet  pile. 

In  the  early  spring  we  shall  doubtless  see  a  good  deal  of  grey, 
especially  the  pearly  and  lavender  shades  of  this  neutral,  while  for 
ribbons  and  flowers,  hyacinth  and  periwinkle  grey-blue  promise 
well.  Woolen  dress  goods  in  greys  and  dull  browns  and  the  beiges 
are  woven  like  silks  with  small  flowers,  spots  and  simple  forms,  but 
placed  wider  apart.  All  kinds  of  bead-work  and  metal  passemen- 
terie are  in  great  request.  Imitation  jewels  set  in  gold  arabesques 
or  velvet  bands,  or  mounted  so  as  to  be  sewn  on  separately,  have  by 
no  means  fallen  in  public  estimation,  since  they  have  become  more 
general ;  the  taste  for  them,  indeed,  seems  to  have  grown  on  what 
it  feeds  upon. 


Fine  and  Stylish  Embroideries  for  Summer. 

On  entering  the  large  importing  houses  of  embroideries  to-day, 
says  the  N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist,  one  will  find  a  marked  change 
from  former  years.  Where  from  the  earliest  time  the  general  appear- 
ance and  impression  was  while,  we  find  now  one  half  of  the  store 
filled  with  black  goods,  or  black  mixed  with  colors.  The  reason  for 
the  change  lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  white  dresses  became  too 
cheap  and  therefore  too  common.  A  few  steps  off  a  lady  in  a  fine 
white  dress  of  great  value  appeared  no  better  dressed  than  one 
wearing  a  common  "  Schiffle  flouncing."  As  business  in  fine  white 
flouncings  became  dull  within  the  last  year  a  new  idea  was  needed 
for  new  life  in  this  trade,  and  so  we  find  now  black  embroideries  and 


black  Swiss  with  coloied  embroidery.  Never  before  was  it  possible 
to  show  experience  and  artistic  taste  so  well  as  in  the  manufacturing 
of  colored  embroideries  on  black  ground,  because  flowers,  leaves 
and  branches  can  all  be  made  in  natural  colors,  without  a  loud 
effect  or  producing  an  article  too  dear  for  general  trade.  In  the 
novelty  department  of  some  importers,  we  find  the  handsomest  de- 
signs of  pansies,  daisies,  American  beauty  roses,  pinks,  heliotrope 
and  other  flowers,  all  on  black  in  colors.  Such  dresses  have  the 
advantages  that  they  don't  need  washing,  and  are  all  made  on  fast 
black,  which  can  stand  rain  and  sun  without  damage. 

Ladies'  Linen  Cuffs. 

Fashion  has  ordained  that  linen  cuffs  are  once  more  to  be  worn 
by  the  fair  sex  in  London,  England.  At  the  same  time,  fortunately, 
an  improvement  has  been  introduced  which  should  effectually  dis- 
pose of  the  complaint  that  cuffs  can  not  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place.  These  new  cuffs  are  of  the  usual  appearance  externally,  but 
they  contain  an  inner  band,  which  can  be  buttoned  tightly  round 
the  wrist,  and  in  this  manner  all  danger  of  slipping  up  the  arm  or 
over  the  hand  is  completely  obviated. — Ex. 


Three  and  Four-ply  Cloths. 

In  addition  to  double  cloths  pure  and  simple  there  are  many 
others  known  as  "three-ply,"  "four-ply,"  etc.,  implying  that  the 
cloth  is  not  merely  a  double,  but  a  three  or  four-fold  cloth.  It  does 
not  always  follow,  though,  that  a  three  or  four-ply  cloth  means  that 
there  are  three  or  four  distinct  fabrics  woven  together,  though  that 
may  be  so ;  there  may  be  two  perfect  and  complete  cloths  and  filling 
between  them,  which  is  not  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  a  complete 
cloth  ;  or  it  may  be  that  two  double-faced  cloths  are  combined,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  very  thick,  bulky  cloths  which  are  used  for  cover- 
ing rollers  and  other  purposes. — N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Chronicle. 


Photographing  on   Cloth. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  art  of  photography,  says  the 
Textile  World,  is  one  claimed  to  be  made  by  English  chemists  of  a 
chemical  which  when  applied  to  cotton  cloth  or  silk  puts  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  "sun  printed"  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  we  should 
imagine,  to  that  in  which  blue  prints  are  made.  The  colors  are  said 
to  be  permanent. 

An  English  journal  says  that  the  chemical  that  is  employed  in 
obtaining  this  result  has  been  patented,  and  receives  its  name 
"primuline"  from  the  primrose  color  it  imparts  to  the  material  im- 
pregnated with  it. 

The  process  gives  the  best  results  when  employed  on  cotton 
goods,  owing  to  the  more  perfect  absorption  of  the  chemical.  The 
first  operation  consists  in  obtaining  the  finest  calico,  free  from  dress- 
ing, and  soaking  it  thoroughly  in  a  solution  of  primuline,  and  next 
sensatizing  it  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oxalic  acid  performing 
this  later  operation  in  a  dark  room. 


The   Needle-and-Thread  Tree. 

Imagine  the  luxury  of  such  a  tree  and  the  delight  of  going  out  to 
your  needle-and-thread  orchard  and  picking  a  needle  threaded  and 
ready  for  business.  Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  there  is,  on  the 
Mexican  plains,  just  such  a  forest  growth.  The  tree  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  gigantic  asparagus,  and  has  large,  thick,  flesh  leaves, 
reminding  one  of  a  cactus,  the  one  popularly  known  as  the  "prickly 
pear."  The  needles  of  this  needle-and-thread  tree  are  set  along  the 
edges  of  these  thick  leaves.  In  order  to  get  one  equipped  for  sewing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the  thorn  or  needle  gently  backward  into 
its  fleshy  sheath,  this  is  done  to  loosen  it  from  the  tough  inside 
covering  of  the  leaf,  and  then  pull  it  from  the  socket.  A  hundred 
fine  fibres  adhere  to  the  thorn  like  spider  webs.  By  twisting  the 
needle  during  the  drawing  operation  this  fibre  can  be  drawn  out  to 
almost  indefinite  length.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  toughens 
these  minute  threads  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  a  thread  twisted 
from  it,  not  larger  than  common  No.  40,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  five  pounds,  about  three  times  as  strong  as  common  six 
cord  thread.  The  scientific  name  of  this  forest  wonder  is  Tensyana 
mucanina. 
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The  Art  of  Selling. 

To  the  student  of  human  nature  probably  no  greater  field  to 
study  odd  and  peculiar  characters  presents  itself  than  in  the  several 
departments  of  a  large  clothing  house,  writes  Samuel  Wielar  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  A  few  days  spent  at  one  of  these  houses  will 
bring  one  in  contact  with  more  quaint  and  curious  people  than  one 
would  encounter  in  a  long  journey.  The  machinery  of  a  salesman's 
life  does  not  revolve  as  smoothly  as  one  would  suppose  judging  by 
a  superficial  glance. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  salesman's  duties  consist  merely 
in  showing  his  goods,  fitting  them  on,  and  having  them  wrapped  up. 
A  more  mistaken  idea  could  not  be  imagined;  for,  if  this  were  all, 
selling  would  be  pastime.  The  successful  salesman  must  be  a  close 
observer  to  enable  him  to  "size  up"  his  customer  at  a  glance  and 
know  how  to  approach  him.  He  must  be  cool,  cautious,  determined, 
and  possess  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  patience. 

In  nearly  all  houses  there  is  a  rule  that  if  a  salesman  fails  to 
effect  a  sale  he  must  transfer  his  customer  to  another  salesman. 
The  sales  made  by  these  transfers  are  numerous,  proving  conclu- 
sively one  of  two  things — either  the  first  salesman,  through  some 
reason  or  other,  failed  to  make  the  proper  impression,  or  the  cus- 
tomer was  such  a  peculiar  character  that  the  manner  and  language, 
combined  with  the  different  tactics  of  the  second  salesman,  happened 
to  catch  his  fancy.  No  one  without  the  personal  experience  can  re- 
alize the  tremendous  strain  and  tax  to  which  a  salesman's  patience 
is  subjected.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  all  sorts  of  statements 
and  arguments  and  be  able  to  disprove  them  promptly  and  in  a 
genial  manner.  Under  no  circumstances  must  he  lose  his  temper; 
if  he  does  he  is  lost,  no  matter  how  much  time  and  labor  he  has  spent 
or  mental  worry  he  has  suffered. 

Customers  as  a  rule  are  very  practical,  unsympathetic  and  inde- 
pendent, and  imagine  they  have  unbounded  rights  to  which  poor 
salesmen  must  pay  due  deference.  Should  they  be  gently  reminded 
of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  undergone  to  effect  a  sale,  he  will 
probably  be  informed  with  the  coolest  effrontery  imaginable  that 
"that's  what  you  are  here  and  get  paid  for,"  and  they  "don't  propose 
to  buy"  until  they  "look  around  and  see  where  they  can  do  the 
best." 

Here  comes  the  cranky  customer  walking  in  nervously:  "I 
want  some  clothes  !"  "What  kind?"  asks  the  salesman.  "  I  don't 
know;  let  me  see  some  and  I'll  tell  you,"  he  answers  very  snappishly. 
The  salesman,  not  affecting  to  notice  the  slight,  shows  this  sort  of 
customer  a  good  suit  at  once.  The  customer  glances  at  it,  and  with 
the  remark,  "That  isn't  what  I  want  ;  there's  nothing  in  this  house 
that  suits  me,"  starts  to  rush  out.  Now  comes  the  tug  of  war  that 
gives  the  salesman  an  opportunity  to  display  his  ability  Politeness 
and  suavity  are  of  no  avail  with  this  "  subject,"  so  other  tactics  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  that  very  quickly. 

The  salesman  must  use  a  certain  amount  of  independence  to 
prevent  his  customer  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  by  a  short,  sharp, 
decisive  argument  convince  him  of  his  inconsistency  and  unreason- 
ableness.    Unless  a  customer  is  a  hopeless  case  this  usually  has  the 


effect  of  bringing  him  back  ;  the  salesman  can  talk  more  naturally, 
the  customer  acts  more  rationally  and  generally  a  sale  will  eventually 
be  made. 

The  "  undecided  customer"  enters  with  a  very  unsteady  gait,  an 
"  I-don't-know-whether-1'll-buy-or-not"  expression  on  his  counten- 
ance, and  is  continually  looking  about  him.  He  likes  everything  in 
a  measure,  that  is  shown  him  ;  "this  is  pretty,"  "that  looks  well," 
"the  other  is  cheap,"  and  so  on,  but  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
purchase.  This  customer  is  difficult,  as  he  agrees  with  you  in  every- 
thing and  leaves  no  room  for  argument.  The  first  salesman  becomes 
worn  out  and  usually  transfers  him  ;  the  second  salesman  talks  a 
little  sharper  and  then  assumes  an  air  of  sociability.  He  apparently 
becomes  personally  interested  in  him,  converses  with  him  on  various 
subjects  and  finally  gets  him  interested  in  a  suit,  and  by  an  indom- 
itable will  and  perseverance  a  sale  will  often  be  effected. 

The  customer  who  walks  in  whistling  or  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
toothpick,  or  the  one  who  approaches  with  a  slow,  steady  shuffle  of 
the  feet  or  a  swaggering  gait,  belong  to  the  same  class.  They 
always  have  more  time  than  money  There  is  no  use  trying  to  push, 
hurry  or  persuade  them,  and  the  easier  and  more  indifferent  a  sales- 
man acts  the  better  chance  he  stands  of  selling. 

Nearly  analogous  to  the  latter  class  is  the  customer  who  sees 
just  exactly  what  he  wants  in  style  and  price,  but  will  not  decide 
until  he  looks  around,  for  perhaps  he  will  find  something  that  will 
"  please  him  still  better  at  a  lower  price";  the  customer  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  buy  a  ready-made  suit  or  "  leave  his 
measure  with  his  own  tailor,  you  know";  the  customer  who  is  in- 
different as  to  whether  he  buys  to-day,  next  week,  or  next  month, 
and  the  one  who  doesn't  know  whether  he  wants  light  or  dark,  medi- 
um or  heavy  weight,  business  or  dress  suit,  but  wants  time  to  study 
over  it,  and  "  will  call  in  again."  These  customers  all  require  deli- 
cate and  skillful  handling.  No  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as 
no  two  cases  are  precisely  alike,  and  the  salesman  must  use  con- 
siderable discretion  in  using  an  argument  that  will  at  once  be  brief 
and  effective. 

An  entirely  opposite,  though  none  the  less  curious  character,  is 
the  "  would-be  dude."  He  is  generally  a  diminutive  specimen  of 
humanity,  and  his  clothes  always  appear  as  if  they  had  done  con- 
siderable service.  The  coat  he  wears  is  a  little  "dinky"  and  looks 
about  two  sizes  too  short  for  him,  and  his  trousers  want  coaxing 
down.  He  is  invariably  a  "bargain  hunter,"  and  as  he  examines 
goods,  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  twisting  the  end  of  his  thin, 
sickly-looking  moustache,  he  excites  a  feeling  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt.  He  usually  wants  a  suit  costing  anywhere  between  $5 
and  $10,  but  which  must  have  the  appearance  of  a  $20  suit,  and  he 
is  as  exact  in  regard  to  material,  style,  fit  and  workmanship  as  if  he 
were  really  purchasing  a  suit  at  the  latter  price. 

The  oddity  who  worries  you  for  half  an  hour  trying  on  clothes 
and  admiring  himself  in  the  mirror  and  finally  tells  you  he  dare  not 
purchase  unless  he  brings  his  wife  along,  is  a  nuisance  and  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  customer  who  wants  "just  anything"  to  wear  for 
a  few  days,  for  as  a  rule  this  latter  individual  can  hardly  be  pleased 
from  your  whole  stock.  There  is  the  "tony"  customer  who  walks 
in  like  a  lord,  and  after  consuming  considerable  time,  coolly  informs 
you  he  does  not  want  a  suit,  because  he    "  never  could  wear  ready- 
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ARE    YE    WID     US?" 


A  week  you  can  have  one  of  the  finest  trade  papers  published.-  -The 
Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review.  Subscriptions  have  been  and  are  still 
coming  in  by  every  mail  from  all  over  the  Dominion. 


Read  the  words  of  encouragement  from  some  of  our  subscribers   on 


another  page. 


Send  in  your  subscription  now  and  help  us  in  the  good  work. 
The   Review  has  come  to  stay. 
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made  clothing";  or  perhaps  pulls  out  his  watch,  and  like  a  "Kip  Van 
Winkle"  after  twenty  years  sleep,  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  train  to  make  within  five  minutes,  and  of  course  cannot 
remain  any  longer.  A  somewhat  similar,  although  a  more  con- 
siderate customer,  is  the  one  who  tells  you  as  he  enters  that  he 
knows  it  is  impossible  to  tit  him,  but  wants  to  try  "just  how  near  he 
can  get  a  ready-made  suit  to  match  the  custom  suit  he  had  seen 
somewhere  else,  but  which  was  too  expensive.''  He  expects  close  at- 
tention, although  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  purchasing. 

The  customer  who  brings  three  or  four  friends  to  assist  him  in 
selecting  is  worse  than  a  pestilence.  Through  their  various  derisive 
remarks  the  would-be  purchaser  becomes  disheartened.  His  friends 
have  various  tastes,  but  he  must  have  them  all  pleased  as  well  as 
himself,  and  should  they  finally  agree  on  the  same  article,  the 
chances  are  that  the  buyer  will  tell  you  he  "  wouldn't  wear  it  as  a 
gift."  A  salesman  must  be  on  sociable  terms  with  the  crowd  and 
act  as  a  sort  of  arbitrator  if  he  wants  to  effect  a  sale. 

Considerable  talking  and  maneuvering  are  required  to  handle 
the  customer  who  has  his  heart  set  on  a  suit  which  is  about  $5  more 
than  he  intended  to  lay  out,  before  he  will  pay  the  value  or  pur- 
chase something  else  not  so  expensive. 

One  customer  expands  his  chest  two  or  three  inches,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  he  gets  a  garment  with  the  enlarged  measure  marked 
thereon  to  fit  him.  The  contrary  customer  who  wants  a  heavy- 
weight suit  with  the  thermometer  at  96  degrees  or  the  one  who  wants 
a  summer  wear  for  winter  :  the  "smart  Aleck"  who  knows  it  all 
and  the  "country  Jake"  from  Greenville  who  imagines  he  will  be 
cheated  unless  he  keeps  a  sharp  lookout,  are  a  few  of  the  types  met 
with  daily. 

There  is  a  really  shrewd  class  of  customers,  mostly  business 
men,  who  must  be  worked  as  carefully  and  systematically  as 
the  solving  of  a  geometrical  problem.  You  do  not  know  when 
you've  got  him  or  when  you  haven't,  for  he  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel. 
He  will  eye  you  like  a  hawk,  cross-question  you  closely,  and  appears 
to  be  constantly  studying  ;  the  answers  must  be  prompt  and  plausi- 
ble, his  gaze  met  unflinchingly  and  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion,  otherwise  he  loses  confidence  and  will  make  some  excuse 
to  get  out. 

The  subterfuges  customers  resort  to  in  order  to  depart,  are  often 
amusing.  "Wrap  that  suit  up  ;  I'll  be  back  lor  it  in  15  minutes  ;" 
"I  must  meet  a  friend  down  the  street  to  get  some  money;"  "I 
didn't  intend  to  buy  to-day  ;  I  merely  wanted  to  pick  it  out  and  have 
it  laid  aside,"  area  few  of  the  stereotyped,  worn-out  excuses.  Suffice 
it  to  say  the  salesman's  path  is  not  altogther  strewn  with  roses  ;  and 
if  he  sometimes  becomes  despondent,  is  it  to  be  wondeied  at? 


men,  are  put  on  quite  small  boys,  but  are  seldom  becoming  to  those 
under  twelve.  The  Eton  suit  with  long  trousers,  and  the  Chester- 
field suit  with  cutaway  coat,  vest,  and  short  trousers  are  the  dressy 
suits  for  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years,  up  to  thirteen  or  fourteen. 


Boys'    Clothing. 


The  kilt  suit  is  the  favorite  at  present  for  boys  of  three  to  six 
years  for  every  day  wear.  Their  best  suits  are  of  dark  brown  or  blue 
diagonals,  made  with  a  long  coat  and  a  short  kilt  reaching  to  the 
knees.  The  coat  has  a  velvet  front  piece,  forming  a  long  vest, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  belt,  and  sloped  away  below  ;  it  is  fastened  by 
steel  buttons,  and  there  is  a  steel  buckle  on  the  belt.  The  back  is 
wide  and  the  sides  have  pocket  flaps  of  velvet.  Sailor  suits  of  dark 
blue  diagonals  are  still  worn  by  these  little  fellows.  They  are  made 
with  a  sailor  blouse  with  deep  square  collar,  and  a  kilt  skirt  or  else 
with  long  sailor  trousers.  Louis  Quinze  suits  of  velvet  or  velveteen, 
made  with  a  short  round  jacket,  a  white  embroidered  blouse,  and  a 
velvet  kilt  also  remain  in  favor.  Boys  of  six  years  wear  trousers 
with  a  plaited  Norfolk  jacket,  a  patrol  jacket,  or  a  double-breasted 
reefer  as  the  coat  of  their  school  suits.  Rough-surfaced  Scotch 
goods  in  small  plaids  are  used  for  those  suits  because  they  are  dura- 
ble and  are  alway*  in  good  style.  Tobacco  brown,  grayish-blue,  and 
dark-gray  are  the  colors  most  used.  The  belted  Norfolk  jacket  is 
single  breasted,  with  a  notched  collar  ;  the  belt  is  strapped  on  at 
the  sides,  and  the  buttons  are  of  dark  vegetable  ivory,  with  eyes  in 
the  centre.     Standing  linen    collars   and    scarfs,  like  those  worn  by 


The  Clothing  Trade. 

Wholesale  clothing  houses  report  that  orders  for  the  spring  trade 
are  coming  in  fast  and  the  prospects  are  very  good  indeed.  Placing 
orders  from  the  Maritime  provinces  are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  thai, 
last  year.  There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  retail  trade,  which  is  looked 
for,  alter  the  rush  of  the  holiday  trade,  but  one  good  sign  is  that  the 
shelves  have  been  pretty  well  cleared  of  winter  slocks. 

The  month  has  not  passed  without  its  quota  of  failures.  One  of 
the  largest  was  the  wholesale  house  of  Parker  &  Popham,  Montreal, 
with  liabilities  of  $78,000.  The  firm  had  been  in  hard  luck,  six  of 
their  supply  houses  having  recently  had  losses  by  fire,  and  they, 
themselves,  meeting  with  the  same  misfortune. 


They  had  a  Good  Time. 

The  Toronto  Custom  Cutters'  Association  had  a  merry  time  in 
one  of  McConkey's  elegant  dining  rooms  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  5th,  the  occasion  being  their  second  annual  dinner.  Presi- 
dent Burton,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  B.  Saunders  jr.,  the  vice- 
chair.  Among  the  guests  were  representatives  from  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  houses.  The  loast  list  was  brief,  comprising  "  The  Queen"; 
"  Kindred  Societies"  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cheeseworth;  "  Our 
Guests"  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Taylor  and  Aid.  Score;  and  "  The 
Wholesale  Houses"  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  Muldrew  of  McMaster 
&  Co.  During  the  evening  songs,  duets  and  quartettes  enlivened 
the  proceedings,  those  taking  part  being  Messrs.  J.  Woods,  J.  Milne, 
J.Thompson,  A.  L.  E.  Davis,  and  E.  Dwyer.  "  Everything  was 
lovely  and  the  'goose'  hung  high."  Messrs.  D.  O'Brien  and  B. 
Saunders  jr.,  formed  the  committee  to  whom  the  success  of  the  bau- 
quet  was  due. 


Fantastic  Full  Diess. 

A  beautifully  printed  circular  has  been  issued  by  a  New  York 
tailor  in  which  he  describes  the  long  talked  about  innovation  in  even- 
ing dress,  which  he  declares  has  at  last  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  coat  is  described  of  a  dark  blue  twill,  waistcoat  of  white 
embroidered  satin,  and  trousers  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  lavender  A 
society  observer  says  that  no  such  remarkable  combination  of  gar- 
ments has  yet  been  seen  on  any  one.  The  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  appear  in  such  a  fanciful  dress  in  Canadian  society  circles  should 
have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  famous  Beau 
Brummel. 


MISLED  BY  SIMILARITY  OK  SOUND. 

Customer — "  Sixty-five  dollars  ?  That's  an  awful  price  for  a  plain 
business  suit  for  a  man  that  pays  cash  on  delivery." 

Tailor — "  Cash  on  delivery  ?  You  misunderstood  me,  sir.  I  said 
$34.75." — Exchange. 

WHAT  HE  IS  KITTED  KOR. 

"  Do  you  forget,  sir,  that  you  are  to  be  in  the  next  world  what 
you  are  fitted  for  in  this  ?" 

'.'  Keawly  ?"  said  Chappie.  "  Then  I'll  be  a  suit  of  clothes,  I 
fawncy." — New  York  Herald. 

THE  REASON  WW. 

Issac — "  I  dells  you,  mine  frent,  dese  goats  dat  I  sells  for  den 
dollars  gost  twelve  dollars  to  make.'' 

Customer — "But  how  can  you  afford  to  sell  them  and  lose  money 
on  them  ?" 

Issac — "Ah,  mine  frent  !  You  see  I  sells  zo  many  of  dem." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 
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WE  want  the 
members  of  the 
different  Com- 
mercial Travel- 
lers' Associa- 
tions to  clearly 
understand  that  we  freely  and  ungrudgingly 
place  our  columns  at  their  disposal  for  the 
interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  general  interest  to  the 
fraternity.  Any  personal  or  general  items 
will  also  be  welcomed.  Now  gentlemen, 
don't  be  backward  in  sending  in  your  con- 
tributions. When  you  have  a  few  moments 
to  spare  after  hustling  for  orders  and  writing 
your  firm,  send  a  note,  with  any  news  or 
ideas  you  may  have  come  across,  to  the  edi- 
tor. Secretaries  of  Associations  might  also 
keep  us  posted  on  items  that  come  under 
their  immediate  observation.  We  hope  that 
every  commercial  traveller  will  take  a  per- 
sonal   interest    in    this    department    of    our 

paper. 

TAKE  NOTE. 

The  attention  of  commercial  travellers  in 
the  dry  goods  and  allied  trades  is  specially 
asked  to  the  circular  which  accompanies  this 
number.     It  explains  itself. 

SHOW    YOUR   CERTIFICATES. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  Associations,  espec- 
ially among  the  older  ones,  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  ticket  clerks  asking  them  to  show 
>heir  certificates.  In  conversation  with  Mr. 
Orr,  second  vice-president  of  the  Toronto 
association  on  this  subject,  he  strongly  em- 
phasized the  advisability  of  every  traveller 
cheerfully  acquiescing  in  this  request  when 
made.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  traveller  being  granted  the  certificate, 
bearing  certain  privileges,  laid  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  presenting  such  certificate 
without  the  necessity  of  being  asked  to  do 
so.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
fact  that  bystanders  on  hearing  a  traveller  at 
the  ticket  office  calling  out  his  number  with- 


out showing  his  certificate,  might, 
and  possibly  do,  take  advantage  of 
the  travellers'  privileges  by  giving  a  number 
without  detection.  Besides,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  ticket  clerk's  duties  to  ask  for  produc- 
tion of  these  certificates,  and  no  man 
should  be  blamed,  but  rather  praised,  for  per- 
forming his  duty  faithfully.  Mr.  Orr  is 
very  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  older 
members  of  the  Association  being  guilty 
of  this  practice  as  they  thereby  show  a  bad 
example  for  the  younger  members  to  follow. 
He  states  that  he  personally  knows  of  in- 
stances where  this  has  been  takingadvantage 
of  by  non-members  and  he  thinks,  in  view  of 
the  privileges  and  courtesies  extended  by  the 
transportation  companies  to  the  fraternity, 
every  member  should  be  willing  and  anxious 
to  further  their  interests  and  comply  with 
their  reasonable  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  calling 
attention  to  this  matter  again. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Stevens,  a  well  known 
commercial  traveller,  died  at  Manitou  Springs, 
Colorado,  on  January  19th.  He  was  in  his 
manhood  but  fell  a  victim  to  that  relentless 
disease,  consumption.  His  young  wife  was 
with  him  and  helped  to  soothe  his  dying 
moments.  She  came  with  the  remains  to 
Toronto,  and  the  funeral  took  place  from  the 
residence  of  the  deceased's  father  in  that 
city  to  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  on  Sunday 
the  25th.  As  an  evidence  of  the  respect  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held,  the  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association  and  of  Zetland  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  No.  376  G.  R.  C,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  a  member. 

Thomas  G.  Ralston,  a  commercial  travel- 
ler of  St.  John,  dropped  dead  at  Chatham 
Junction,  N.  B.,   Friday   morning,    Feb.  6th. 

THEIR    NEW    QUARTERS. 

The  Commercial  Travellers'  Association 
cf  Canada  is  now  ensconced  in  its  new  head- 
quarters, 51  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  a  des- 
cription of  which  was  given  in  our  last  issue. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  Secretary  Sargant 
present  a  most  comfoi  table  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. The  furnishing  of  the  other 
rooms  is  aot  yet  completed,  but  when  that 


yriui">»y b(~9j  is  accomplished  the  fraternity 
will  have  for  business  and  recrea- 
tion a  suite  of  rooms  that  each 
and  all  will  have  cause  to  look  upon  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  May  every  success  at- 
tend the  Association  in  its  new  headquarters 
is  our  earnest  wish. 

FREIGHT  TRAINS. 
While  waiting  at  a  wayside  station  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  the  other  day  a  Review  re- 
presentative got  into  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  railway  official.  The  long  spell 
between  trains  was  talked  about,  the  scribe 
complaining  that  as  he  could  have  done  his 
business  in  the  village  in  half  an  hour  it  was 
a  serious  loss  of  time  to  him  to  have  to  wait 
five  or  six  hours  before  he  could  get  a  train. 
"  Why"  said  the  railway  man  "  don't  you  men 
who  are  almost  constantly  on  the  road  make 
an  application  to  the  superintendent  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  on  freight  trains  ?  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  granted  and  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  you.  Now  two  freight  trains 
pass  here  before  the  next  passenger  train 
comes  and  you  could  save  considerable  time 
by  travelling  on  one  of  them."  The  railway 
official  was  not  far  wrong.  Any  one  carrying 
light  baggage  could  jump  on  a  freight  train, 
and  be  taken  to  the  next  station  very  handily 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  railway  company. 
Would  it  not  be  a  help  to  Tommercial  travel- 
lers in  many  instances  ? 

TRAVELLERS'   TAXED. 

Some  years  ago  the  municipalities  of  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  imposed  a  tax  upon  visiting 
commercial  travellers  but  they  were  forced 
to  repeal  it.  The  municipality  cf  Victoria, 
B.  C.  has  stepped  into  the  arena  and  imposed 
a  tax  of  $50  upon  every  commercial  traveller 
before  he  can  do  any  business  in  that  city. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  the  lax  and  will  no  doubt  be  successful. 
It  is  a  poor  rule  that  doesn't  work  both  ways 
and  if  the  travellers  of  the  wholesale  houses 
in  Victoria  weretaxed  by  other  municipalities 
in  like  manner,  wculd  their  principals  not  be 
the  first  to  make  a  vigorous  kick  and  de- 
nounce the  tax  as  a  most  unjust  and  iniqui- 
tous measure  ? 


Its  provisions  are  remarkable,  as  can  but  be 
notorious  Lou  Sessions,  then  a  -Senator.  He 
legislatures,  for.  like  the  ghost  of  Baiiquo,  "It 
diarism.  Such  a  law  makes  no  allowance  for 
House  it  was  taken  from  their  hands.  Then 
The  law  cannot  invade  personal  and  prhale 
tiou  of  the  property  destroyed." 
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Mutual  Benefit. 

Life  is  so  uncertain  in  this  busy,  hustling 
world  of  ours  that  it  becomes  a  solemn  duty 
to  every  man  who  has  others  dependant  up- 
on him  for  support  not  to  leave  them  totally 
unprovided  for  in  case  of  his  death.  Many 
men  do  not  from  various  causes  save  any- 
thing out  of  their  earnings,  and  when  the 
dread  summons  arrives  their  families  find 
themselves  in  a  position  that  need  not  be 
described.  A  man  who  could  be  guilty  of 
such  conduct,  considering  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  avoided  through  life  in- 
surance, is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
Always  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  members,  the  various  Commercial 
Travellers'  Associations  in  Canada  have  in- 
augurated life  insurance  schemes  which  have 
proved  most  successful.  The  members 
themselves  have  also  fully  recognised  the  ob- 
ligations incumbent  upon  them  and  have 
started  mutual  benefit  schemes  which 
are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  We 
propose  in  this  issue  to  devote  some  at- 
tention to  these  schemes,  as  we  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  every  com- 
mercial traveller  should,  whether  married 
or  single,  support  them  loyally,  and  they 
can  best  do  so  by  becoming  members. 

It  was  in   March,    1881,  that  a    special 
meeting  was  held  in   Toronto  at  which  it 
was  decided   to    form   the    "Commercial 
Travellers'  Mutual  Benefit  Society."    The 
originator  of  this  humane  scheme  was  the 
late  Mr.  Lewis  Samuel,  of  Samuel,  Ben- 
jamin &  Co.,  Toronto,   who    was  honored 
by  being  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Society.     That  year  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion was  applied  for,  the  members  named 
in    the    charter  being  :     Lewis    Samuel, 
William  Christie,  Warring  Kennedy,  John 
F   Ellis,   W.  G.  H.   Lowe,   John  Zimmer- 
man,   Robert  Edminson,   John  Burns,  W. 
P.  Garvin,  E.  R.  Poole,  R.  B.  Linton,  R- 
S.  T.  Davidson,    James   Sargant,    of  To- 
ronto, Adam  Brown,  E.  A.  Dalley,  of  Hamil- 
ton.    The  Act  of  Incorporation    was  passed 
in  January,  1882.     The  society  began  with  a 
comparatively  small  membership,  the   death 
benefit  being  only  $100,  but  it   quickly  grew 
in  popularity  and   membership   and  the  by- 
laws were  amended    providing   for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  definite  sum  upon  each   certificate 
— $1,000 — which    certainly  was  more  satis- 
factory than  the  ordinary  system  of  so  much 
per  capita.     This   sum  has  been  paid  to  the 
beneficiaries   of  deceased  members   for  the 
past  seven  years.     Another  progressive  fea- 
ture was  introduced    in  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  the    society  to    wholesale    merchants 
and  manufacturers   and  their  salesmen  and 
clerks  on  equal  terms  with  the  original  mem- 
bers.    Up  to  date   nearly  $70,000  has  been 
paid  to  beneficiaries  at  a   small  average  cost 
to  the  members,  making  it   about  as  cheap  a 
scheme  of  life  insurance  as  there  is  in  exist- 
ence.    The  only  expenses  are  for  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  the  President  and  Trustees  giv- 
ing their  services  gratuitously.     There   are 


no  canvassers  to  pay,  every  member  being 
expected  to  help  the  Secretary  as  much  as 
passible  in  increasing  the  membership, 
which  has  now  reached  over  1,700.  Last 
year  $12,000  in  death  claims  was  paid  and 
$2,000  reserved  for  two  other  claims  for 
which  the  necessary  papers  had  not  been 
filed,  but  notwithstanding  this  heavy  call  of 
$i4,oocin  one  year, the  reserve  fund  amounts 
to  nearly  $13,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  there  was  a  balance  of  over  $1,200  at 
the  credit  of  General  Expense  Account. 

Any  person  in  sound  health  between  15 
and  50  years  of  age  may  apply  for  member- 
ship, and  if  accepted  has  to  pay  an  admission 
fee  of  $2  and  a  small  fee  for  medical  exam- 
ination. The  graduated  table  of  assess- 
ments is  as  follows  : — 

AGE   AT   ENTRY. 

Under  21;  years $1    IO 

25  years  and  under  30  years 1   20 

30      "  "  35      "      '35 

35      "  "  40      "      1   5° 

40      "  "  45      "      r  75 

45      "  "  50     "      2  00 

The  annual    dues    to    meet   expenses    are 


Mr.   WAKKING  KENNEDY,  Treasurer. 

only  $2.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  $1,000  is 
$9. 10,  a  very  trifling  amount,  considering  the 
benefit  to  be  ultimately  derived  from  its  pay 
ment.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  certi- 
ficate holders  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
British  Provinces  and  Europe,  excepting  in 
times  of  war. 

The  advantges  to  be  obtained  by  this 
mode  of  insurance  need  not  be  commented 
upon,  and  they  should  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  every  intelligent  person.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Commercial  Travellers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  is  the  only  society  of 
its  kind  in  Canada  which  is  not  only  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  is  licensed 
by  the  Dominion  Government  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Insur- 
ance at  Ottawa,  which  forms  a  guarantee  of 
its  stability. 

Two  important  clauses  in  the  By-laws  are 
as  follows  : 

17.  Any  member  who  does  not  pay  to  the 
Secretary   the   amount    of   the   assessment 


within  forty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notice  shall  forfeit  his  membership,  and  the 
certificate  issued  to  him  shall  thereupon  be- 
come and  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

(a)  Every  such  person  may  again  become 
a  member  upon  payment  of  all  arrears,  fur- 
nishing a  new  medical  certificate  and  such 
other  evidence  of  good  health  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  President  and  obtaining 
his  approval  in  writing,  which  approval  shall 
operate  as  a  revival  of  the  certificate. 

(b)  No  forfeiture  shall  be  waived  in  any 
case  by  payment  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  forty  days  or  by  any  action  or  notice,  of 
or  from  the  Secretary,  or  other  officer  of  the 
Society  without  full  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  and  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
President  as  aforesaid. 

(c)  Non-payment  of  the  annual  fee  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  March  in  each  year, 
shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  as  in  the  case  of 
default  in  payment  of  an  assessment,  and  re- 
admission  shall  only  be  secured  by  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  By-law. 

21.  Should  any  memberin  respect  of  whose 
death  any  benefit  is  claimed  have  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  transportation  of 
highly  inflammable  or  explosive  sub- 
stances or  in  any  extra  hazardous  occu- 
pation or  shall  have  entered  any  military 
or  naval  service  whatsover  (except  the 
militia  when  not  in  actual  service),  or 
shall  die  in  consequence  of  a  duel,  or 
of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  any  nation, 
state  or  province  ;  or  shall  become  so 
far  intemperate  as  to  seriously  or  per- 
manently impair  his  health  or  induce 
delirium  tremens,  or  in  case  the  answers 
and  declarations  made  in  the  applica- 
tion for  membership  shall  be  found  in 
any  respect  untrue  in  any  matter  ma- 
terial to  the  contract,  then  the  certificate 
issued  to  him  as  such  membei  shall  be 
null  and  void,  and  in  e^ery  such  case 
the  Society  shall  not  be  at  all  liable 
thereunder  or  under  the  provisions  of 
these  By-laws. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the 
past  presidents  of  the  Society  :—  Lewis 
Samuel,  John  F.  Ellis,  W.  G.  H.  Lowe, 
and  R.  L.  Patterson. 

The  present  officers  are  :  President, 
Jos.  Bonnick  ;  Vice-President,  James 
Greenfield  ;  Treasurer,  Warring  Ken- 
nedy ;  Trustees  for  Toronto,  T.  M. 
Bayne,  Robert  Crean,  Thos.  Dunnet, 
W.  B.  Dack,  H.  Goodman,  W.  H.  Lailey, 
Hector  Lamont,  Joseph  Taylor,  S.  R. 
Wickett  ;  Trustees  for  Hamilton,  Wm. 
Bremner  and  E.  A.  Dalley. 

Mr.  W.  G.  H.  Lowe,  a  past  president  of 
the  Society,  is  the  Secretary,  whohas  earned 
for  himself  the  respect  of  every  member  by 
his  admirable  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

It  is  surprising  to  us,  in  view  of  the  very 
small  annual  outlay,  that  every  commercial 
traveller,  young  or  old,  and  every  salesman 
in  a  wholesale  house,  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Society.  The  business  is  ad- 
mirably managed,  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  of  the  most  competent  actuaries 
in  the  Dominion.  The  members  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  success,  and  it  is 
sale  to  say  that  no  other  society  of  its  kind 
has  such  a  thoroughly  devoted  and  enthusi- 
astic membership.  Every  member  takes  a 
personal  pride  in  furthering  its  interests,  and 
we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
who  are  eligible  will  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  roll  of  membership. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  is  printed  for 
the  Publishers  by  The  .1.  1$.  McXean  Co.  <Lt'<l>, 
Printers  and  Publishers,  6  Wellington  St.  West, 
Toronto,  who  make  a  specialty  of  nigh-class 
magazine  priuting. 


Thanks  Brethren,  Thanks! 


The  Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review  is 
the  latest  trade  journal  launched  upon  the 
stormy  sea  of  journalism.  It  is  a  bright, 
newsy,  20-page  paper,  containing  portraits 
of  well-known  travellers  and  much  useful  in- 
formation for  the  class  in  whose  interests  it 
is  published.  Its  special  department  will  be 
hats,  caps  and  furs,  millinery  and  clothing. 
Publication  will  be  monthly  and  the  sub- 
scription $1  per  year.  Mr.  Charles  Morrison 
is  editor  and  business  manager. — The  Globe, 
Toronto. 

Dry  Goods  is  the  name  of  a  new  trade 
paper  which  has  entered  the  field  ot  jour- 
nalism, with  Toronto  as  it  headquarters.  Its 
first  issue  is  just  to  hand,  and  if  it  is  a  criter- 
ion, is  certainly  deserving  of  support,  the 
make  up,  reading  matter,  etc.,  being  tip  top. 
A  special  feature,  which  no  doubt  will  receive 
considerable  attention  from  the  "boys  of  the 
road,"  is  a  supplement  devoted  solely  to  the 
interests  cf  commercial  travellers.  If  they 
tell  all  their  stories  in  its  pages,  it  should 
furnish  some  racy  and  interesting  reading. — 
The  Gazette,  Montreal. 

The  first  number  of  The  Canadian  Dry- 
Goods,  Hats,  Caps  and  Furs,  Millinery 
and  Clothing  Review,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished in  Toronto  in  the  interest  of  these 
trades,  is  to  hand.  It  is  a  very  creditable 
production  in  every  respect,  and  if  it  keeps 
up  to  the  high  standard  as  shown  by  the 
first  number  it  will  become  a  popular  journal 
with  the  trades  indicated.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  as  a  trade  journal  it  has  few  equals  and 
no  superior.  The  matter  is  instructive  and 
interesting  to  its  readers,  various  points  of 
importance  to  the  trades  being  dealt  with. 
It  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  Morrison,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  connected  with  the  press  in  this  city, 
and  for  several  years  occupied  the  city  edit- 
or's chair  of  the  Mail. — The  Empire,  To- 
ronto. 

A  tribute  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  press 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial world  is  the  large  number  of  journals 
throughout  the  country  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  various  lines  of 
business.  The  latest  of  these  is  The  Cana- 
dian Drygoods  Review.  It  is  a  twenty 
page  monthly,  and  devoted  to  the  trade  in 
drygoods,  hats,  caps,  furs,  millinery  and 
clothing.  A  novel  feature  is  a  department 
for  the  commercial  travelers  of  the  trade. 
The  ability  with  which  the  various  depart- 
ments are  handled  convinces  the  reader  of 
the  capability  of  the  editor.  The  work  is 
executed  in  the  printer's  best  style.     A  good 


effect  is  produced  by  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  vignets.  It  is  published  by  The 
Drygoods  Review  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  B.  McLean  is  president.  Mr.  Charles 
Morrison  is  editor-in-chief  and  business 
manager.  The  World  doubts  not  that  a  pros- 
perous and  useful  career  is  before  it. — The 
World,  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  applicants  for  popular 
favor  that  has  bowed  from  its  Toronto 
rostrum  to  a  Canadian  audience.  It  came  into 
being  with  the  new  year,  and  it  promises  to 
make  visits  to  its  friends  as  regularly  as  the 
months  roll  by.  Being  the  organ  of  the 
Canadian  dry  goods,  hats,  caps  and  furs, 
millinery  and  clothing  trades,  as  we  are  told, 
we  will  be  disappointed  if  in  the  future  the 
air  is  not  redolent  of  the  music  that  should 
emanate  from  such  an  instrument,  telling  all 
that  there  is  to  be  told  regarding  the  trades 
in  question.  But  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  doubt  regarding  the  tone  and  quality  of 
this  organ,  nor  of  the  sweetness  of  its  music, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Johnny  McLean, 
as  president  of  the  company,  turns  the  crank, 
or  blows  the  bellows,  and  Charlie  Morrison, 
as  editor,  presides  at  the  finger  board  and 
produces  the  fluent  notes.  The  trade  should 
be  proud  of  the  Review. — Canadian  Manu- 
facturer. 

A  new  monthly  has  come  to  hand,  which 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  drygoods 
and  associate  trades,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review.  As  the 
title  page  indicates,  this  handsomely-devised 
twenty-page  journal  is  the  organ  of  the  dry 
goods,  hats,  caps,  and  furs,  and  millinery  and 
clothing  trades.  The  Review  is  neatly 
gotten  up,  well  and  clearly  printed,  and  its 
arrangement  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
is  very  complete,  having  something  to  say  of 
interest  in  all  departments,  not  only  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  also  to  the 
general  public.  When  it  is  stated  that  the 
editorial  management  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Morrison,  whose 
experience  in  this  field  has  been  large  and 
varied,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
trade  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  Its  success 
is  already  assured.  The  prominent  retailers 
throughout  the  Dominion  have  entered  cor- 
dially into  the  scheme,  and  doubtless  the 
confidence  of  the  trade  in  general  will  be 
quickly  secured.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  such  trade  journals  in  the  United  States 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such 
a  medium  between  the  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, and  retailer.  The  intention  of  the 
publishers  is  to  make  the  journal  a  medium 


of  valuable  information  between  the  buyer 
and  seller,  and  to  keep  them  informed  in 
matters  concerning  their  welfare.  The  first 
number  is  carefully  and  attractively  prepared, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  salutation,  it  has  pro- 
bably no  superior  in  this  respect.  Mr.  J.  B. 
McLean  is  the  publisher. — Toronto  Daily 
Mail. 

Our  compliments  to  Mr.  Morrison.  We 
have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dry  Goods  Review,  and  find  it  a 
welcome  looking  addition  to  the  field  of  trade 
journalism.  It  is  stylishly  printed,  carefully 
edited,  and  ought  to  be  heard  from  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  is  published  at  6  Welling- 
ton street  west,  Toronto,  Canada.  Charles 
Morrison  is  the  editor  and  business  manager. 
— The  American  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Trade,  Philadelphia. 

The  initial  number  ofTHE  Canadian  Dry 
Goods  Review  is  to  hand,  and  is  in  every- 
way worthy  of  the  important  trade  it  proposes 
to  represent.  The  dry  goods  trade  has  of 
late  been  about  the  only  one  in  Canada  that 
has  not  been  specially  represented  by  a  trade 
journal,  and  the  Review  will  in  reality  there- 
fore fill  the  conventional "  long  felt  want" 
that  has  heretofore  brought  so  many  journals 
into  existence.  Its  first  issue  is  a  very  elegant 
production  both  as  to  literary  matter  and 
typographically,  and  if  its  promoters  can  keep 
it  up  to  its  present  high  standard  they  should 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  Canadian 
dry  goods  trade  generally.  The  subscription 
price  has  been  placed  at  the  verv  low  figure 
of  $1  per  year.— The  Trader,  Toronto. 

With  the  dawn  of  1891,  The  Canadian 
Dry  Goods  Review,  a  monthly  publication 
of  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  dry  goods,  hats,  caps,  furs,  millinery  and 
clothing  trades,  makes  its  bow  for  popular 
favor.  The  initial  number  has  reached  this 
office,  and  typographically  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  ventures  in  trade  journalism  coming 
under  our  observation.  The  Dry  Goods' 
Review  Company— J.  B.  McLean,  President 
and  Charles  Morrison,  Editor  and  Manager 
— of  Toronto,  Canada,  are  the  publishers. 
In  its  special  field  our  Canadian  young  friend 
must  be  a  power  for  good.  Its  "Salutatory," 
couched  as  it  is  in  modest  language,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  Editor  realizes  fully  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position.  His  articles  are 
well  written.  In  the  bonds  of  "Reciprocity," 
we  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
hope  that  the  mission  of  the  Review  may 
be  for  all  time  commensurate  with  the  high 
degree  of  merit  of  which  it  gives  promise  at 
its  birth — the  best  wish  we  can  offer.  N.  J. 
Trade  Review 


J^nox,  morgan  &  Coy 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,   Ont. 


~'V/)ESULTS   for  Spring   with  us  have  been   very  encouraeintr 
and  numbers  of  repeat  orders  have  been  cabled  home  which 
K$>      we  are  receiving  weekly.       As  goods  are  passed  into  stock, 
balances  of  customers'  orders  are  being  laid  aside  pending  completion. 

Owing  to  the  sharp  rise  in  Colored  Cottons,  fresh  orders  must  advance 
10%.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  large  number  of  friends  to  whom  we 
have  sold,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Market  and  will  realize  increased 
profits  on  their  Staples.  Let  us  remind  them  that  Hamilton  is  the  best 
point  to  buy  Shirtings  and  Cottonades,  as  it  is  within  an  hour's  distance  of 
Six  Cotton    Mills. 

LETTER  ORDERS  having  increased  our  trade  much  during  the 
past  few  years,  correspondence  about  goods  demands  more  care.  MR.  ALEX. 
FINLAYSON.  who  has  been  associated  with  this  business  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  the  charge  of  this  department  and  we  hope  to  further 
increase  our  sales  thereby.  He  will  also  see  the  TRAVELLERS' 
ORDERS  carefully  and  exactly  filled  and  promptly  shipped; 
and  we  trust  the  extra  attention  now  paid  to  the  details  of  this 
most  important  department  will  result  in  a  larger  share  of  your 
orders  being  placed  with  us.     Stuck  fully  assorted  I10W. 

SPECIAL    VALUES    I2ST 

Tweeds,  Tailors'  Trimmings  and  Gents'  Furnishings, 

Prints  and  Dress  Goods,  Laces  and  Embroideries, 
Hosiery  and  Parasols. 


OGILVY.  ALEXANDER  & 
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—WE   HAVE  MUCH   PLEASURE   IN  STATING  THAT  OUR 

*  <i  SPRING  IMPORTATIONS  >  ■• 

Are    now   complete   in   every   Department,  and   particular   attention   is   directed  to  our  new    stock  of 

BRITISH  and  CONTINENTAL  DRESS  MATERIALS,  comprising  all 

the   latest    fabrics    and  newest  coloring. 

-Out*  Stock  of  Prints- 

As  usual,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  varied  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  values  are 
exceptional.  We  are  showing  specially  good  lines  in  Printed  Sateens,  Printed  Drillets, 
Printed  Cambrics,  and  New  Cotton  Dress  Materials  in  Zephyrs,  Ginghams,  Chambrays 
and  Printed  Wool  Delaines.  Our  stock  generally  is  very  attractive,  every  department 
being  replete  with  this  season's  novelties,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  merchants 
when  visiting  this  market. 

"INSPECTION  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED.' 


OGILVY,  ALEXANDER  &.  ANDERSON 

Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  TORONTO. 
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CU.  H- Storey  &  Son 


GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS, 

ACTON,  ONT. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,    CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS1  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St,  West,  TORONTO. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  DRY  Q0OD5  REY1EW. 

It  only  costs  you  TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK  for  what  >s 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  Trade  papers  on  the 
Continent. 

Send  ior  Sample  Copy  if  you  have  not  already  received  one. 
THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto 

N.  B. — Our  readers  would  confer  a  favor  upon  us  if,  while 
sending,  or  giving,  their  orders  to  advertisers  they  would  men- 
tion the  Review. 


Vol. 


TORONTO,   MARCH,    1891. 


No. 


THE  DRY  QOO&5  REYIEW 

THE  ORGAN   OF   THE  CANADIAN 

ftrj  Qoobs,  fi^ats,  Caps  anb  furs,  ^illinerp  anb  C lotting 

probes. 

Published   Monthly  by 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  St.    West,  Toronto. 


J.  B.   McLEAN.  CHAS.   MORRISON, 

President.  Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 

LENGTHENED   CREDITS. 

>OTH  wholesalers  and  retailers,  since  the 
issue  of  our  last  number,  have  been  press- 
ing upon  us  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  remedy 
the  giant  evil  of  lengthened  credits. 
It  is  generally  felt  that,  unless  some 
effective  measures  are  adopted  soon 
in  this  direction,  the  result  will  be 
most  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 
Merchants  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  confronted  with 
the  same  evil  and  are  valiantly 
fighting  to  overcome  it.  In  our 
own  Dominion  the  evil  is  inten- 
sified by  the  keen  competition 
of  foreign  houses,  and  the  jea- 
lousy between  Montreal 
and  Toronto  houses.  The 
other  day,  while  conver- 
sing with  one  of  the  most 
cautious  and  experienc- 
ed men  in  the  trade  on 
the  subject,  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following 
practical  views,  which 
we  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers  :  "  Over- 
production in  textiles  resulting  from  the  effect  of  the  National  protec- 
tive policy  gives  too  early  deliveries  which  lead  to  a  certain  class  of 
retailers  continually  fighting  for  earlier  shipments  or  better  datings. 
The  very  keen  competiton  resulting  from  rival  influential  firms  which 
started  between  1884-6,  and  the  keen  competition  from  Glasgow, 
Manchester  and  London  warehouses  have  caused  the  laxity  in  dat- 
ing now  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  the  Montreal  terms, 
where  sorting  bills  are  often  shipped  as  spring  in  November,  and  at 
six  months,  while  the  usual  Western   trade  is  four  months.     The 


present  dating  custom  causes  an  unduly  large  amount  to  become 
due  4  Jan.,  4  Feb.,  4  July,  and  4  August,  whereas  comparatively 
little  matures  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  the  best  collecting  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  an  unkindness  to  many  deserving  and  well-intentioned 
men  of  limited  means  and  experience  to  grant  such  credits,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  failures  of  one  in  every  41;  traders  in  Canada, 
whereas  in  the  States  they  have  only  one  failure  in  every  102  people 
in  business.  The  Merchants'  Convention  held  in  Hamiltou  in  1889 
complained  that  credit  was  too  cheap  and  accused  the  wholesale 
trade  of  starting  too  many  men  of  limited  capital  in  business  for  the 
sake  of  their  opening  order,  thereby  increasing  the  competition,  and 
these  stocks  when  thrown  on  the  market  irritate  trade  and  harass 
more  solvent  and  competent  merchants.  The  transport  facilities 
have  so  increased  in  Ontario  that  speculative  orders  need  not  now  be 
placed  bv  retailers.  The  farmer  gets  cash  for  eggs  in  March,  April 
and  May  ;  for  butter  and  cheese  from  June  to  October  ;  barley  and 
wheat  from  September  to  December,  and  lumbering  operations  cir- 
culate cash  in  other  sections  from  November  to  March.  Conse- 
quently storekeepers  should  not  require  such  long  credits  as  they 
had  twenty  years  ago,  as  they  can  buy  in  cut  lengths  and  smaller 
quantities,  and  oftener,  and  thus  get  a  large  assortment  of  fresh  new 
goods  for  little  money  from  the  numerous  and  expensive  army  of 
travellers,  and  they  need  not  carry  heavy  stocks.  The  more  sen- 
sible retail  merchants  do  not  wish  early  deliveries,  and  the  present 
mode  is  apt  to  overstock  the  incompetent  man  by  tempting  him  to 
over-buy  early  when  he  hardly  knows  what  his  trade  demands." 

The  Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Association,  which  is  a  new  feature 
in  the  trade  this  season,  appears  to  occupy  a  similar  position  to  the 
Sugar  Refiners.  The  latter  are  combined  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests by  regulating  the  price  of  granulated  sugar,  and  wholesale 
grocers  cannot  sell  at  any  other  than  the  prices  fixed  by  them.  The 
Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Association  in  the  same  way  can  regulate 
the  price  of  grey  cottons.  They  will  practically  be  about  the  princi- 
pal creditor  of  each  wholesale  house  and  have  large  powers  in  di- 
recting for  weal  or  woe  a  considerable  part  of  the  dry  goods  trade  in 
the  Dominion.  The  full  scope  of  their  operations  is  hardly  yet  real- 
ized. Meantime  let  us  see  if  some  understanding  could  not  be  ar- 
rived at  between  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  as  to  shortening  credits. 
The  terms  on  grey  cottons  have  been  reduced  somewhat  to  the 
wholesale  trade.  Warps,  yarns  and  bags  are  now  usually  sold  nett, 
30  days,  but  the  amount  of  these  items  in  some  orders  is  so  small 
that  they  are  run  in  and  averaged  with  3  and  4  months'  goods  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Could  they  not  be  sold  at  closer  prices  and  for 
nett  cash,  30  days,  and  so  make  nett  goods  such  an  im- 
portant item  that  they  would  form  a  settlement  by  them- 
selves and  not  be  run  in  and  averaged  ?  Then  sell  all  other  Cana- 
dian domestic  manufactures  at  mill  terms  thus  :  Colored  cottons  at  3 
months,  and  woollens  at  4  months,  and  at  mill  datings,  say  1st 
March,  and  1st  September,  and  give  imported  goods  only  1st  April 
and  1st  October.  The  dry  goods  men  will  be  forced  sooner  or  later 
to  some  such  plan  from  the  action  of  the  wholesale  grocers.  They 
should  not,  however,  make  the  same  mistake  the  grocers  did  and 
reduce  both  terms  and  discounts  at  the  same  time  ;  these  touch  two 
different  sets  of  customers  and  both  classes  were  irritated.  If  the 
mild  changes  suggested  were  made  it  would  help  greatly  in  enabling 
the  dry  goods  men  to  get  their  pro  rata  share  of  cash  ;  it  would 
affect  a  limited  number  of  retailers  only  ;  Montreal  merchants,  who 
are  reasonable  enough,  would  join  with  Toronto  and  the  West  on 
domestic  goods,  and  by  and  bye  terms  might  be  assimilated  on 
imports. 


THE  -:-  DRY  -:-  GOODS 


REVIEW. 


THE    PATRONS    OF    INDUSTRY. 

'OW  easy  it  is  for  some  men  to  get  on  in  the  world 
compared  with  others.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
a  faw  to  be  constantly  beset  with  troubles  and 
perplexities,  and  in  this  respect  country  store 
keepers  have  a  full  share.  Our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  them  in  their  impending  strug- 
gle with  the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  the  Far- 
mers' Union.  It  is  said  that  the  one  great  and 
all  important  object  of  the  former  is  to  smash  the 
combines.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  another  object 
will  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  to  smash  the 
storekeepeers  who  do  not  enter  into  their  cast- 
iron  agreement.  It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to 
combine  for  that  purpose  so  long  as  they  do  not, 
by  such  combination,  injure  innocent  third  parties  who  are  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  combines  as  they  are.  In  this  instance  it  seems 
to  us  a  case  of  "  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black."  The  way  to  smash 
a  combine  is  not  by  hitting  at  the  storekeeper  in  compelling  him  to 
sell  his  goods  at  a  certain  profit  and  no  more.  People  are,  of  course, 
perfectly  justified  in  honorably  endeavoring  to  get  their  goods  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  but  they  are  not  justified  in  combining  to  prac- 
tically boycott  certain  storekeepers  because  they  refuse  to  be  dictat- 
ed to  as  to  the  profit  they  shall  realize  on  the  goods  they  retail. 
Storekeepeers  should  have  sufficient  backbone  in  them  to  decline 
point-blank  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement,  and  should  hoist  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  with  their  own  petard  by  combining  amongst 
themselves  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Patrons  as  such.  The 
agreement  that  the  storekeeper  is  required  to  sign  reads  as  follows: — 
ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT. 
Province  of  Ontario! 

County  of. / 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between 

of dealer   in of  the   first 

part,  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth, 
that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,tor  and  in  consideration  of  the  co- 
venants to  be  performed  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby 
agree  with  the  parties  of  the  second  part  as  follows  : 

i.  To  sell  goods  to  members  of  said  order  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

will  sell  all  lines  of  goods  in store,  or  that , 

may  hereafter  offer  for  sale  at . .  .  .store,  at  the  following  named  prices 
(and  furnish  invoice  of  same  if  required),  for  cash  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  produce   to   be  taken  at  the  market  price  : 

2.  In  case  that  any  goods  are  sold  to  persons  not  members  of 
the  order  as  a  "leader"  or  "specialty"  or  for  other  cause  at  less  than 
the  above  rate,  then  the  same  kind  of  goods  shall  be  sold  to  all 
members  of  the  order  at  such  special  rate. 

3.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  show  the  invoice  of 
said  goods  to  any  member  of  said  order  having  authority  of  said 
order,  to  be  copied  by  said  member  if  he  so  desires.     And  the  said 

party  of  the   first   part   further  agrees    that will    not    sell 

goods  to  persons  not  members  of  the  order  at  the  price  aforesaid. 

The  Patrons  of  Industry,  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree 
to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  patronize  said  party  of 

the  first  part  in    line  of  goods,  and  to  protect   

....  by  their  efforts  and  influence.  And  the  parties  of  the  second- 
part  further  agree  that  they  will  not  make  known  to  persons  not 
members  of  said  order  the  price  thev  pay  for  goods. 

Should  any  member  of  the  order  feel  himself  wronged  by  any 
deal  he  shall  furnish  the  president  of  his  association  with  a  bill  and  a 
description  of  the  goods  purchased,  giving  kind,  marks,  etc.,  suffi- 
cient to  identify  them,  and  said  president  shall  investigate  the  same, 
and  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily  arrange  the  matter,  he  shall  refer  the 
same  to  the  proper  committee,  who  shall  take  action  hereon. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  and   between  the   parties  that   this 

contract  shall  be  and  remain  in  force  for 

from  this  date,  to  be  renewed  if  desired  by  the  parties. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  the day  of 

A.  D.  1 89 . . I n  presence  of : 


loaded  up  with  produce  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  selling  it  and  running  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  the  mar- 
kets. All  the  Patron  has  to  do  is  to  cart  the  produce  to  the  store 
and  serenely  inform  the  storekeeper  that  it  is  >n  payment  of  his  ac- 
count. A  very  simple  and  easy  arrangement  for  the  Pation,  but  a 
most  one-sided  affair  for  the  storekeeper  who,  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, has  no  alternative  but  to  grin  and  bear  it.  It  will  surprise  us 
very  much  if  any  storekeeper  will  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  submit 
to  such  a  high-handed,  unjust,  and  dictatorial  proceeding.  There  is 
little  need  for  anybody  of  men  to  attempt  to  curtail  the  profits  of  the 
country  storekeeper  as  bad  debts  and  long  credits  are  quite  sufficient 
at  present  to  keep  his  nose  to  the  grindstone. 


L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 


The  storekeeper,  by  this  agreement,  is  bound  not  only  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  low  figure  but  to  take  payment  for  same  in  cash  "  or  its 
equivalent  in  produce  to  be  taken  at  the  market  price."     He  can  be 


A  FAITHFUL  RECORD. 

In  my  contribution  of  last  month  I  spoke  of  the  desirability  of 
keeping  a  correct  reccrd  of  business  transactions,  and  of  the  superi- 
ority of  double  entry,  as  compared  with  the  method  usually  known  as 
single  entry  for  that  purpose.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not  to  support  such  a  statement  by  argument,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  business  mind  of  the  country.  If  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  spread  of  business  knowledge  (theoretical  of  course) 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  other  departments  in  our  educational 
system,  it  will  be  perhaps  a  superfluous  task  to  prove  that  which  is 
already  admitted.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  take  things  for  granted,  and 
I  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  here  and  there  throughout 
the  country  there  are  men  in  business — grocers,  dry  goods  men, 
etc. — who  still  follow  some  old-time  plan  which  seems  to  accomplish 
everything  desired. 

The  simplest  form  ot  single  entry  is  that  of  one  book,  namely,  a 
blotter  or  day-book,  in  which  customers  are  debited  with  the  articles 
sold  them  on  credit,  the  pen  being  drawn  through  the  entry  when  the 
amount  is  naid.  This  is  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  back  of  the  door 
spoken  of  last  month,  and  if  a  man  does  not  attach  much  value  to 
time  it  will  perhaps  be  a  pleasing  occupation  to  run  his  finger  back 
over  the  pages  of  the  day-book  for  months,  picking  out  the  entries 
one  by  one,  until  at  last  he  is  brought  up  by  the  word  "  Paid  "  in  the 
last  entry  of  the  old  account.  Not  many  men,  of  course,  retain  or 
adopt  so  clumsy  and  uncertain  a  method  as  this,  but  among  the  very 
small  storekeepers,  no  doubt,  there  are  some.  In  this  method  the 
cash  received  on  account,  or  in  full,  of  some  former  sale,  is  put  in 
the  till  with  that  received  for  ordinary  cash  sales  during  the  day,  no 
cash  book  being  kept.  The  next  step  in  advance  would  be  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Index,  in  which  the  credit  sales  are  gathered  together  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  customers  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  as 
may  be  thought  desirable.  This  method  will  prevent  the  great  loss 
of  time  caused  by  the  first,  but  is  scarcely  more  accurate.  Next  in 
the  scale  of  progress  we  add  a  Ledger,  to  which  the  items  are  posted 
daily  or  in  bulk  sum  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Cash  received  or 
paid  is  entered  also  in  the  day-book  and  posted  to  the  Ledger  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  entries.  Still  ascending  we  add  the  Cash 
book,  then  the  Invoice  book,  the  Bill  book,  etc.,  unt-,1  we  have  all  the 
books  necessary  for  a  simple  system  of  double  entry.  But  it  is  not 
double  entry,  for  although  we  may  enter  our  invoices  in  the  Invoice 
book,  our  cash  in  the  Cash  book,  etc.,  we  have  yet  to  discover  and 
put  in  practice  the  one  principle  of  all  others  which  insures  as  per- 
fect accuracy  as  is  possible  to  attain, namely  this,that  every  debit  entrv 
in  the  Ledger  must  have  its  corresponding  credit,  and  consequent., 
that  when  the  books  are  correctly  transcribed  the  debit  and  credit 
sides  of  the  Ledger  must  be  equal  to  each  other,  or,  in  book-keeping 
phraseology,  must  balance.  So  long  as  we  are  without  this  safe- 
guard, we  can  never  be  certain  that  our  books  are  correct.  We  may 
check  50c.  for  $50.00,  or  $500  for  $5.00,  and  when  we  have  got 
through  checking  and  think  we  are  all  right  we  may  be  out  the  differ- 
ence between  some  such  amounts  as  these,  and  never  know  :t  until 
some  fortunate  accident  or  some  honest  man  reveals  the  mistake. 
With  double  entry  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  check  and  re-check, 
as  many  do  to  their  sorrow  every  month,  until  the  discrepancy  was 
found. 

Assuming  that  my  readers  have  followed  me  thus  far  with  some 
interest,  and  that  most  of  them  agree  with  me,  I  shall  be  glad  in 
some  future  issue  to  speak  ot  some  systems  of  double  entry  adapted 
to  various  kinds  of  business.  J.   B.   Harris. 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       -        -      Ontario. 

V^/UR  Travellers  have  started  on  Sorting  Trip  and  will  shew  newest 
PRINTS  at  ioc.  These  are  the  very  latest  designs  and  colorings  and 
confined  to  ourselves. 

In  LINENS — We  have  secured  several  packages  from  McLachlan 
Bros'  stock,  which  will  command  attention. 

CARPETS  and  House  Furnishings  are  moving  freely.  See  our 
Ranges  and  Values. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  being  bestowed  on  keeping  STOCK 
FULLY  ASSORTED  this  season  and  well-balanced,  and  we  invite 
our  customers  to  send  letter  order  repeats  for  easy  selling  goods,  to  be  laid 
aside. 

LETTER  ORDERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  about 
Goods  have  special  attention,  care  and  despatch. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES.  Drilletts,  Cambrics,  and  new  Cotton  Dress  Materials  in  Zephyrs, 

Ginghams,   Chambrays,   and   Printed  Wool  Delaines.     This  house 

Mr.   H.  de   Soras,  of  the    Richelieu    Ranch,   near   Wh.tewood,  always  makes  a  very  prominent  feature  of  dress  goods,  and  this  sea- 

N.W.T.,  has  gone  to  his  former  home  in    Lyons,   France,   with  the  son  the  stock  is  certainly  very  attractive.     In  fact  the  same  can  be 

object  of  negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  a  woollen  factory  on  said  of  the  whole  of  their  stock, 

his  estate.  * 

*  *  * 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  Eastern  Pamphlet  by  Harry   Harman,  A  neat  brochure  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Irving,  superin- 

artistic  decorator  and  window  draper,Louisville,  Kentucky.     It  con-  tendent  of  Bradstreet's,  entitled,  "  A  Record-Not  a  Prospectus,"  for 

tains  many  valuable  hints  in  window  dressing  and  store  decorating,  ,8o°-     ll  contains  much  valuable  information  to  the  mercantile  com- 

with  illustrations  which  are  original  in  design  and  most  attractive.  mumty>  not  the  least  of  whlcn  ls  the  record  of  the  causes  of  fa,lure> 

Every  retailer  in  dry  goods  should  have  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet.  an  incluiry  in  relat,on  t0  failure  statistics  which  is  wholly  unique.     In 

„  our  first  issue  we  were   able  to  give,  through   the  courtesy  of  Mr. 

Irving,  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  dry  goods  and  allied  trades,  and 

China  appears   to  be  a   splendid  market  for  cottons.     For  the  as  we  think  the  causes  applicable  to  all  failures  in  Canada  would  be 

month  of  January   exports  from    New  York  alone   were  valued  at  interesting  information  to  our  readers,  we  give  the  following  tabic 

over  $1,000,000,  which  has  been  rarely  surpassed  so  early  in  the  year.  taken  from  the  "  Record,"  which  also  includes  Newfoundland  :— 

The  packages  numbered  19,000.     A  shipment  of   1 30,000  yards  was  Failures  due  to                            No.            Assets.           Liabilities. 

made  from  the  Kingston  cotton  mill  on  Feb    19th,  and  a  like  ship-      Incompetence 312         $1,166,815         $2,439,863 

ment  was  made  in    January.     The  total   export  of  cotton  to  China      Inexperience 68  146,224  264,256 

from  the  Kingston  mill  last  year  was  2,000,000  yards,  or  615,460  lbs.      Lack  of  capital 905  3,509,583  5,702,563 

+*+  Reckless  granting  credits 51  220,194  410,786 

The  attention  of  our   readers  is  called  to   the  advertisement  of      Failures  of  others 38  241,715  527,417 

Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,   the  fancy  dry  goods  house  of  Canada       Personal  extravagance 9  18,458  54,750 

The  business  of  this  firm  has  assumed  colossal  dimensions  and  is      Neglect  of  business 44  91,024  218,220 

...  .  .        ,,     ,  ,     ,    .  .  ....  Undue  competition 29  93,186  229,571 

stead.ly  increasing.     A  walk  through  their  warehouse  will  impress  Disaster,  or  commercial  crisis.  .. .     96              840.787           1,588,168 

any  one  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  progressive  house  and  everything      Speculation  outside 44  328,574  768,350 

abreast  with  the  times.     Their  fancy  goods  department,  or  what  is      Fraudulent  disposition 30  89,440  278,056 

popularly  known  as  notions,  is    something    surprising  in  the  variety  _      ,  ~~         ~~      '  Z 

,,.        ,      .        ,  ■      ,  ,  ,     ..  Totals 1,626         $6,746,000       $12,482,000 

of  lines  kept,  and  is  almost  continuously  swarmed  with  customers. 

*   * 

Messrs.  Ogilvy,  Alexander  &  Anderson,  Toronto,  state  that  their  CORRESPONDENCE. 

season's  trade  is  better  than  last  year,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.    A  practical  mer- 

summer    trade    are    very    encouraging.      A    visit    to    their    ware-  ^^'^  ^ws  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  bu.iness,  and 

0     "  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 

house  showed  that  they  have  specially  good  lines  in  Printed  Sateens,  8UCh  opinions  and  experiences. 
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IMPORTS. 

E  are  enabled,  through  the  earlier  than  usual 
publication  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Re- 
turns, to  present  in  this  issue  to  our  readers  a 
Statement  showing  the  imports  for  the  dry 
^oods  and  allied  trades  for  the  year  ended  30 
June,  1890.  We  also  show  the  imports  for  the 
previous  year  and  the  comparison  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  goods  of  all 
kinds  imported  for  1889  was  $80,059,966,  of 
which  the  dry  goods  and  allied  trades  contri- 
buted $24,295,161  ;  the  figures  for  1890  being 
respectively  $86,258,633,  and  $24,970,869. 
N2*&i/'  The  total  imports  of  dutiable  goods  therefore 

show  an  increase  of  $6,198,667  for  1890,  the  increase  for  the  dry  goods 
and  allied  trades  being  $675,708.  A  glance  at  the  statement  below 
will  show  that  the  principal  items  of  increase  are  as  follows : — Printed 
or  dyed  cotton  fabrics,  $82,142;  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  $83,- 
827;  gloves  and  mitts  of  all  kinds,  $64,856  ;  Gutta  Percha  and  India 
rubber  clothing,  $81,604;  ribbons,  $124,968;  cloths,  $563,091;  tweeds, 
$190,454;  wcollen  hosiery,  shirts  and  drawers  (knitted  goods),  $83,- 
480;  socks  and  stockings  of  wool,  etc.,  $59,786;  all  fabrics,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  etc.,  $151,942;  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets, 
etc.,  $215,038;  coats,  vests,  trousers,  etc.,  $62,525.  But  there  are 
decreases  also,  the  principal  items  being  :—  Sewing  cotton  thread  in 
hanks,  black  and  bleached,  3  and  6  cord,  $82,504;  all  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  $67,600;  ostrich  and  vulture  feathers,  dressed, 
$100,296;  towels,  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  $58,490;  fur  skins,  wholly  or 
partially  dressed,  $70,75  1 ;  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  of  straw,  etc,  $57,- 
141;  silk,  and  all  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
part  of  chief  value,  $78,792;  cassimeres,  $433,339;  clothing,  all 
other,  not  otherwise  specified,  $115,013. 

The  total  value  of  free  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  Do- 
minion for  1889  was  $35,164,965,  and  for  1890,  $35,599,608,  an  in- 
crease of  $434,643.  The  total  value  of  these  goods  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dry  goods,  hats,  etc.,  for  1889  as  shown  in  the  statement 
was  $6,015,264,  and  for  1890,  $5,939,222,  a  decrease  for  1890  of 
$76,042. 

Following  is  the  statement  : — 

DUTIABLE   GOODS. 


Braces   or    suspenders 

Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  or  horn 

Buttons,  all  other,  N.  E.  S 

Carpets,  N.  E.S 

Cocoa  matting 

Collars  of  cotton  01  linen 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of  : — 

Bleached  and  unbleached  sheetings,  drills, 
ducks,  etc.,  not  stained,  painted  or 
printed 1 53,846 

Ginghams  or  plaids,  aved  or  colored 63,958 

Denims,  drillings,  bed-tickings, Canton  flan- 
nels, ducks  and  drills,  dyed  or  colored, 
checked  and  striped  shirtings,  cotton- 
ades,  pantaloon  stuffs,  Kentucky  jeans, 
etc 1 93,400 

Printed  or  dyed  cotton  fabrics,  N.  E.  S. .  .  .    1,659,001 

Jeans    and    coutilles    imported    by    corset 

makers  for  use  in  their  factories 39,7o6 

Damask  of  cotton,  bleached,  unbleached,  or 

colored 23,547 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  or  printed,  in  the  piece 

or  otherwise 109,883 

Wadding,  batting,  warps,  etc.,  not  bleached, 

dyed  or  colored 2,545 


1889. 

1890. 

49,542 

$  38,000 

8,642 

7,595 

181,058 

270,172 

93,173 

100,369 

5-503 

5,304 

34,676 

41,920 

'39,845 

26,596 


153-420 
',741,143 

46,482 

20,545 

1 01  001 

2,287 


Knitting  yarn,  hosiery  yarn,  or  other  cotton 
yarn,  finer  than    No.  40,   not    bleached, 

dyed  or  colored,   N.  E.  S 4,246 

Knitting  yarn,  hosiery  varn,  or  other  cotton 

yarn  under  No.  40  and  N.  E.  S 184 

Wadding,   batting,    warps,    etc.,    dved    or 

colored 6,60 1 

Knitting    yarn,   hosiery   yarn,  etc.,   dyed  or 

colored 7,038 

Cotton  warp,  No.  60  and  finer 39 

Warp  on  beams 33 

Shirts,  of  cotton 21,781 

Sewing  thread,  on  spools 3°9,532 

Sewing  cotton  threads  in  hanks,  black  and 

bleached,  3  and  6  cord 213,36  j 

Sewing  cotton  thread,  N.  E.  S ',374 

All  other  cotton  thiead,  N.  E.  S 5,926 

Bed  comforters  or  quilts  of  cotton,  not  in- 
cluding woven  quilts  or  counterpanes. .  4,459 
Clothing  or  other  material  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  corsets  and  similar 
articles  made  up  by  the  seamstress  or 
tailor  ;  also  tarpaulin,  plain  or  coated 
with  oil,  paint,  tar,  or  other  composi- 
tion       402,010 

Clothing  not  otherwise  provided  for 8,137 

Colored  fabrics  woven,  of  dyed  or  colored 
cotton  yarn,  or  part  jute  and  part  cotton, 

or  other  material  except  silk 144,710 

Shawls 3,613 

Socks  and  stockings  of  cotton 86,853 

Tapestry,  lap  dusters,  etc.,  not  embroidered  4,115 

Towels 30,974 

Uncolored  cotton  fabrics,  viz.  :  Scrims  and 
window  scrims,  cambric  cloths,  muslin 
apron  checks,  brilliants,  cords,  piques, 
diapers,  lenos,  mosquito  nettings,  Swiss 
jaconet  and  cambric  muslins,  and  plain, 
striped,  or   checked  lawns    (from  28th 

March) 

Velveteens  and  cotton  velvets 75, 121 

Winceys  of  all  kinds,  N.  E.  S 27,526 

Winceys,  checked,   striped,   or  fancy  cotton 

winceys,  not  over  25  inches  wide 1,679 

Cotton,  all  other  manufactures  of,  N.  E.  S.       449,230 

Crapes  of  all  kinds 97,882 

Cuffs  of  cotton  or  linen 5,650 

Curtains  when    made  up,  trimmed    or  un- 

trimmed 

Embroideries,  net  otherwise  provided  for. .        183,867 
Braids,  cords,  gimps,  galloons,  fringes,  bind- 
ings etc 592,634 

Fans,  not  printed • 3,359 

Flowers,  artificial,  and  feathers,  N.  E.  S. .  .         97,963 
Feathers,  ostrich,  and  vulture,  undressed.  .  511 

"  "  "         dressed 1 48,699 

Lace  curtains,  collars,  and  simi'.ar  goods  of 
lace  or  part  of  lace,  nets,  blonds  and  all 
laces    of  cotton,    linen,    silk   or   other 

material 629,359 

Millinery,  not  elsewhere  provided  for 13,685 

Flax,    hemp   and    jute,    manufactures    ol  ; 
Carpeting  or   matting   and   mats  of  hemp 

and  jute 93,3 '4 

Damask  of  linen  or   of  cotton  and    linen, 

bleached,  unbleached,  or  colored 21 1,697 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  or  printed,  in  the  piece 

or  otherwise 108,066 

Towels 207,664 


4,106 

',997 
8,280 

11,82c 
119 

665 

21,229 

290,399 

1 30,860 

3-139 
7,802 

4,997 


4H,975 
1,403 


160,900 

1,255 
81,790 

3,757 
29,044 


16,271 
82,990 
1 7, 1 60 

2,854 
381,630 

87,657 
6,569 

7,051 
202,227 

557,312 

2,128 

181,790 

188 

48,40? 


672,611 
12,748 


77,282 

224,695 

104,247 
»5','74 
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Sheetings,  Russia  and  other,  of  flax  or  hemp 

Linens,  brown  or  bleached 

Linen  duck,  canvas,  diapers,  huckabacks, 
or  other  manufactures  of  flax,  N.  E.  S. 

Linen  clothing,  N.  E.  S 

Linen  thread 

Shirts  of  linen 

Yarns,  jute 

Tapestry,  jute 

Fur  skins,  wholly  or  partially  dressed 

Fur  caps,  hats,  muffs,  etc.,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  fur 

Cloves  and  mitts  of  all  kinds 

Laces,  knots,  stars,  embroideries,  etc ,  of 
gold  and  silver   

Gutta  percha  and  India  rubber  clothing,  or 
clothing  made  watei -proof  with  India 
rubber 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  beaver,  silk  or  felt 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  straw,  grass,  chip, 
or  other  like  material 

Hats,  caps,   all  other,  etc.,   N.  E.  S 

Mats  and  rugs  of  all  kinds,  N.  E.  S 

Oilcloth  in  the  piece,  cut  or  shaped,  oiled, 
enamelled, stamped,  painted  or  printed, 
India-rubbered,  flocked  or  coated,  N. 
E.  S 

Oil  cloth,  fio.>r 

Ribbons,  N.  E.  S 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  : — 

D  ress  and  piece  goods 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery   

Clothing,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Ribbons 

Silk  in  the  gum  or  spun,  not  more  advanced 
than  singles,  tram  and  thrown  organ- 
zine,  not  colored 

Do.      do.        colored   

Sewing  silk  and  silk  twist 

Shawls 

Silk  plush  netting  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gloves 

Silk,  and  all  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  component  part  of  chief 
value,  N.  E.  S 

Velvets 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  shades  of  all  kinds 
Wool,  manufactures  of  : — 

Blankets 

Cassimeres 

Cloths 

Coatings 

Doeskins 

Meltons 

Overcoatings 

Tweeds 

Felt  cloth  of  every  description,  N.  E.  S. .  . 

Flannels,  including  plain  and  checked,  of 
all  colors 

Hosiery,  shirts  and  drawers,  N.  E.  S.  (knit- 
ted goods) 

Shawls 

Socks  and  stockings,  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  Alpaca  goat,  etc 

Yarn,  knitting  yarn,  fingering  yarn,  worsted 
yarn 

All  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  etc.,  costing  10  cents  per 
yard  and  under 


580 

826 

99,322 

76,227 

418,068 

426,345 

2,766 

2,375 

•77,9'9 

■71,337 

5,6.3i 

8,239 

2,121 

3,464 

4,850 

10,319 

654,953 

584,202 

102,579 

98,299 

637,191 

702,047 

635 


695 


244,305 

443,567 
207,373 

315,192 
129,523 

788,162 


618 


293,275 

374,879 

768,514 

782,124 

361,901 

304,760 

143,687 

142,551 

60,052 

73,198 

53,949 

62,599 

140,906 

148,075 

21,576 

26,886 

587,464 

598,063 

105,174 

110,884 

6,738 

7,45° 

124,072 

175,887 

565,492 

690,460 

1 1,652 

7,379 

101 

132 

71,560 

53,H9 

1,125 

2,191 

491 


1,094,468 

1,015,676 

196,920 

189,660 

303,336 

33o,i44 

48,894 

54,044 

494, 1 84 

60,845 

1,058,910 

1,622,001 

788,716 

781,538 

1,1 12 

■  85 

4o,757 

I9,38i 

47,929 

28,840 

950,802 

1,141,256 

16,309 

21,706 

263,913 

527,047 
178,136 

374,978 

107,689 
620,043 


Costing  over  10  cents  and    under  14  cents 

per  yard 

Costing  14  cents  and  over 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters, 
or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies' 
and    children's    apparel,   and    goods  of 

similar  description 

Coats,  vests,  trousers,  ulsters,  and  outside 

garments  for  men  and  boys 

Shirts,  drawers  and  hosiery,  N.  E.  S 

Cloth  caps 

Clothing,  all  other,  N.  E.  S 

Carpets,  Brussels  and  Tapestry 

"       Damask 

"       Dutch 

"       Venetian 

"       Felts,  printed 

"       Smyrna 

"       Two  ply  and    three    ply,  treble  in- 
grain, composed  wholly  of  wool . 
"       Two  ply  and  three  ply   ingrain,  of 
which    the    warp    is    composed 
wholly  of  cotton  or  other  mater- 
ial than  wool,  worsted,  etc.,  etc... 
Felt,  pressed,  of  all  kinds,  not  filled  or  cov- 
ered by  or  with  any  woven  fabric 

Winceys  of  all  kinds,  N.  E.  S 

Woollen  netting  (or  boots,  shoes  and  gloves 
Wool  waste  and  shoddy 


587,759 
2,202,686 


507,278 


567,918 
2,542,588 


722,316 


78,394 

140,919 

53,084 

28,342 

24,085 

163,947 

48,934 

973,212 

969,596 

548 

12,298 

285 

495 

10 

43,871 

19,228 
100,121 

9,150 

11,975 
3,989 


516,525 
5,996 


Total $24,295,161 

FREE   GOODS. 

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds   not  dressed  in  any 

manner,  N.  E.  S 

Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin 

Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not 
being  doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in 

manufacture  any  way 162,373 

Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste :  .  .  .  .  865 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  N.  E.  S 1,605,355 

Buckram  for  hat  and  bonnet  shapes 1,099 

Cotton  wool 3,612,574 

Cotton  yarns,  finer  than  40,  unbleached, 
bleached  or  dyed,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Italian  cloths,  cotton,  worsted  or  silk 

fabrics 

Hatters'  bands,  bindings,  etc.,  imported  by 
hat  manufacturers  only  for  use    in  the 

manufacture  of  hats 

Hatters'  plush  of  silk  or  cotton 

Sweat  leathers,  imported  by  manufacturers 

of  hats  only 

Yarns,  imported  bymanufacturers  of  braids, 
etc 


Total $6,01 5,264         $5,939,222 


74,090 


43,630 


22,693 

145,091 

n,346 

6,645 

17,504 

$24,970,869 


396,178 
6.722 


192,824 
705 

1,729,056 
417 

3,539,249 


38,321 


19,581 

19,985 

4,317 

3,738 

1,345 

1,567 

n,i44 

10,460 

The  spasmodic  advertiser,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  like  the 
moon.  He  waxes  and  wanes.  Occasionally,  when  he  thinks  he  is 
outshining  all  others,  he  is  eclipsed.  His  boom  trade  is  knocked 
out,  and  not  having  any  regular  reliable  custom,  he  is  left  stranded 
on  the  sands  of  credit,  while  he  sees  the  trim-built  craft  of  his  com- 
petitor, who  has  always  kept  up  advertising  steam,  sailine  away 
over  the  bar  of  hard  times  on  the  tide  of  trade  into  the  bioad  ocean 
of  success.  The  multitude  of  big  dollars  he  spent  when  the  tide 
was  naturally  coming  his  way,  only  rune  him  so  much  higher 
aground;  so  when  the  quick  ebb  came  it  left  him  high  and  dry,  a 
monument  of  unwise  advertising. 
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DUTY  ON  TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

ANUFACTURERS  of  textile  goods  have  a 
just  cause  tor  grievance.  So  far  as  their  ma- 
chinery is  concerned  the  protective  tariff 
seems  to  work  the  wrong  way,  and  it  would 
benefit  all  classes  if  the  duty  on  machines, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  import,  was  re- 
moved, as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  production  and  enable  them 
to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers who  have  got  these  machines.  We 
shall  instance  a  few  cases.  On  blanket  hem- 
mers  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  a  machine  of  the  most 
approved  and  latest  style  ranges  from  $75  to 
$110,  the  higher  price  being  caused  by  a  royalty  of  $35  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Government.  What  object  can  be  gained  from 
a  protective  standpoint  in  making  a  manufacturer  pay  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  on  a  machine  that  cannot  be  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 
It  would  be  folly  for  a  manufacturer  to  start  the  manufacture  of 
these  machines  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  the 
trade  in  this  country  to  call  forth  a  sufficient  demand  for  them  so  as 
to  even  compensate  him  for  the  heavy  cost  of  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery. Then  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  machines  for  mak- 
ing fashion  goods  and  shape  goods  which  cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
each.  They  are  made  in  England  for  the  Nottingham  trade.  The 
duty  forms  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  people  purchasing  these  machines 
for  use  in  this  country.  Then  take  wool  washing  machines,  which 
are  very  bulky.  To  get  them  of  the  most  approved  style  they  have 
to  be  bought  e'ther  in  the  United  States  or  England,  and  as  they 
cost  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  each,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  besides  com- 
missions, freights,  etc.,  and  risks  of  breakage,  is  a  heavy  impost 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  tends  to  raise  the  cost  of  production. 
While  looms  and  carding  machines  can  be  manufactured  in  this 
country,  they  can,  we  understand,  be  much  more  cheaply  purchased 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  even  with  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  added,  and  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  duty  and  the  constant  wearing  out  of  most  of  the  machines 
our  mills,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  at  the  outside  twenty,  are 
equipped  with  second-hand,  discarded  machines  from  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  not  for  the  excessive  duty  the  manufacturers 
could  buy  new  machines  of  the  most  approved  styles,  instead  of 
these  second-hand  ones,  which  would  be  better  and  cheaper  in  '.he 
end  for  all  concerned.  The  duty  on  woollen  goods  is  10c.  per  lb. 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  being  the  duty  to  protect  the 
manufacturer  from  foreign  competition,  what  protection  is  there  for 
him  by  making  him  pay  duty  on  all  machinery  he  requires  and  on 
his  mountings,  such  as  silks,  braids,  and  buttons  ?  There  is  an  an- 
omaly somewhere.  Money  is  dearer  in  this  country,  fuel  is  dearer, 
and  all  the  cost  of  manufacturing  through  difference  in  climate  is 
greater  than  in  England  or  the  continent  of  Europe,  consequently 
manufacturers  here  are  handicapped  by  these  causes  and  by  a  heavy 
duty,  and  are  thereby  prevented  from  turning  out  the  best  class  of 
goods. 

HARD  ON  THE  CUSTOMER. 

The  estate  of  Boyd,  Bros.  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Toronto, 
is  expected  to  realise  between  25  and  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  Con- 
siderable sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  a  large  number  of  cus- 
tomers of  the  firm  who  had  sent  money  to  them  to  cover  bills  coming 
due  on  4th  February,  which  was  claimed  by  the  assignee  and 
included  in  the  firm's  assets.  The  bills  had  still  to  be  taken  up  from 
the  Bank  by  the  customers,  and  they  had  to  rank  as  creditors  on  the 
estate  for  the  money  seized  by  the  assignee.  The  assignee  appar- 
ently acted  within  his  rights  in  the  matter,  but  all  the  same  it  is  not 
by  any  means  equitable  or  just  that  these  customers  should  suffer  a 
serious  loss  by  following  an  established  precedent  in  business  circles 


in  sending  their  money  to  the  firm  with  whom  they  do  business  in- 
stead of  direct  to  the  bank.  The  money  was  sent  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, viz. :  to  meet  a  bill  due  at  a  certain  date.  The  customer  has 
no  reason  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  firm  ;  the  fact  that  it  has  been  either  discounted  by  the  firm  or 
placed  in  bank  as  collateral  security  should  not  concern  him.  In 
these  circumstances  is  it  right  for  any  one,  whether  clothed  with 
authority  or  not,  to  apply  that  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  what 
was  intended?  It  may  be  law,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  not  justice.  If 
the  bank  had  not  shut  down  on  the  firm  on  the  4th  the  money  would" 
have  been  applied  by  the  firm  in  taking  up  the  bills.  Why  should 
an  innocent  third  party  be  made  to  suffer  loss  by  the  action  of  either 
the  bank  or  the  firm  in  regard  to  a  matter  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do?  The  law  should  be  changed,  and  if  a  case  were 
submitted  to  the  courts  we  believe  the  customer's  rights  would  be 
respected  and  an  order  in  all  such  cases  would  be  made  that  such 
moneys  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended  and  for  no  other. 


ONE  MERCHANT'S  WAY. 

W.  U.  Showalter,  in  Printers'  Ink,  says: — You,  if  you  are  a  retail 
merchant  and  an  advertiser,  will  allow  me  the  point  that  one  of  your 
chief  difficulties  in  business  is  to  get  your  clerks  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  your  advertising,  so  that  when  a  customer  is  at- 
tracted solely  upon  the  art  you  have  breathed  into  your  announce- 
ment, the  spell  is  not  completely  shattered  by  the  manner  or  meth- 
ods of  the  clerks.  You  know  that  it  is  happening  in  a  thousand 
stores  to-day — now,  while  you  are  reading — that  a  well-written  ad- 
vertisement has  given  a  customer  a  sort  of  glowing  ideal  of  a  store  ; 
and  said  customer — a  new  one— is  paying  a  visit  to  the  establish- 
ment that  can  invite  patronage  with  so  much  politeness  and  cordi- 
ality ;  and  just  now,  while  we  are  talking  about  it,  the  clerks  or 
salespeople  in  these  same  thousands  of  stores  are  dashing  a  little 
cold  water  on  the  good  impression  the  advertisement  made. 

It's  merely  a  case  of  "the  times  are  out  of  joint."  These  stores 
are  out  of  joint  ;  they  are  not  well  organised  ;  they  are  not  a  great 
big,  composite  merchant,  as  they  should  be — these  clerks  are  not  ; 
but  each  is  doing  his  own  pulling,  and  in  his  own  way — to  the  ex- 
tent, at  least,  of  making  the  business  jerky.  The  salespeople  are 
out  of  gear  with  the  advertising  man. 

I  happen  to  know  personally  a  merchant  who  has  almost  gotten 
rid  of  this  problem.  He  employs  about  fifty  salespeople,  and  his 
line  is  "general  store"  goods.  He  writes  his  own  advertisements, 
and  writes  them  well.  They  are  read,  and  bear  fruit.  But  he  got 
tired  of  twisting  his  brains  around  for  arguments  to  induce  Mis. 
Homewoman  to  come  to  his  store  and  then  seeing  Mary  Manning, 
at  silk  counter,  spoil  his  success  after  the  advertisement  had  done 
its  work. 

So  my  friend  the  merchant  went  to  his  Miss  Mary  Manning,  at 
silk  counter,  and  handed  her  his  "copy"  for  a  silk  counter  adver- 
tisement one  day,  and  asked  her  to  study  it  for  a  while  and  then 
come  to  his  desk  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  it  ;  how  it  could 
be  improved  ;  what  she  would  say  if  she  were  trying  to  get  people  to 
visit  the  store.  The  astonished  clerk  gave  him  no  pointers  that 
time,  but  she  pried  her  eyes  open  so  wide  that  they  commenced  to 
look  at  things  in  a  somewhat  new  light. 

My  merchant  began  to  take  each  clerk  into  his  confidence  in 
this  manner;  to  ask  them  to  think  up  points  about  their  department 
for  him  to  use  ;  to  try  to  see  what  there  was  about  the  things  they 
sold  to  interest  people  when  told  in  print.  And  he  liked  the  results 
so  well  that  he  got  to  questioning  his  clerks  on  how  to  keep  the  in- 
terest the  advertisement  might  incite  awake  and  increasing  when 
the  customer  arrived.  In  short  ("in  short"  is  not  a  good  expression 
but  who  of  us  can  kill  it?),  he  broiled  his  clerks  in  the  same  ideas 
that  his  announcements  proceeded  from  ;  and  there  are  now  fewer 
jerks  in  the  store  management  ;  and,  not  very  strange  to  say,  my 
merchant  friend  makes  advertising  pay.  Could  it  do  otherwise  than 
pay  under  such  conditions  ? 
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THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(BY   OUR   OWN   CORRESPONDENT.) 

JAKING  into  account  the  disturbances  to  which  trade 
has  been  snbjected  during  the  past  month,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attribute  the  present  depression  wholly  to  in- 
herent unfavorable  factors.  But  for  present  purposes  it  is 
necessary  only  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  dry  goods 
tiade  and  allied  industries  in  so  far  as  Montreal  and  the 
district  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  without  enquiring  too 
closely  into  the  causes.  Whether  these  causes  are 
likely  to  be  permanent  and  exercising  a  widespread  influence,  or 
only  temporary,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  opening  of  navigation  is 
looked  to  as  the  cure  for  all  industrial  evils,  but  this  year  it  seems 
certain  that  some  more  radical  measure  is  necessary  before  trade 
resumes  its  normal  activity.  The  fourth  of  March,  usually  regarded 
as  the  critical  period,  has  passed,  but  the  manner  in  which  paper 
was  met  is  not  at  all  reassuring.  The  banks  say  the  settling  was 
satisfactory,  but  the  wholesalers  affirm  that  it  was  at  their  expense- 
Their  credit  has  been  taxed  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  their  customers 
whom  they  cannot  afford  to  lose.  They  decided  to  carry  them  a 
while  longer  before  casting  them  overboard.  A  fair  estimate  places 
the  amount  of  paper  that  was  met  in  a  purely  business  way  at  con- 
siderably under  one-half.  The  stocks  of  the  bankrupt  houses  have 
not  yet  been  thrown  into  the  circulation  ;  retailers  are  waiting  for 
them,  not  unreasonably  expecting  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  fifty 
cents.  If  they  are  not  buying,  neither  are  they  paying,  and  thev  in 
turn  fall  back  on  the  farmers  and  blame  them  for  hoarding  their 
money.  The  farmers  in  turn  reply  that  they  have  none  to  hoard. 
On  the  one  hand  the  reports  of  the  Loan  and  Mortgage  Companies 
show  that  notes  are  being  well  met  and  that  interest  is  paid  when 
due,  and  the  bank  statement  indicates  an  increase  in  the  amounts  on 
deposit,  proving  that  if  pushed  to  it  money  is  readily  forthcoming. 
On  the  other  hand  the  earnings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
show  a  marked  increase  chiefly  from  the  carrying  of  grain  in  the 
West,  where  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  place  it  on  the  market,  and 
consequently  collections  from  that  district  are  better.  But  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Grand  Trunk,  while  they  show  an  increase  in  passenger 
traffic,  present  a  maiked  deficiency  in  freight  carrying  profits. 
This  means  that  the  farmers  in  Ontario,  where  this  road  chiefly 
operates,  have  not  yet  marketed  their  grain  Last  year's  crop  was 
undeniably  good,  so  that  there  must  be  wealth  somewhere.  The 
farmers,  through  their  alliances,  seem  committed  to  a  concerted  ac- 
tion, and  as  prices  are  advancing  and  a  free  outlet  is  in  sight  as 
navigation  opens,  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  there  must  soon  be  an 
expansion  and  a  freer  movement  both  of  goods  and  money.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  many  houses  can  much  longer  stand  the 
strain  and  further  collapses  are  looked  for  before  the  weaker  institu- 
tions are  all  weeded  out.  The  localities  from  which  travellers  bring 
the  worst  reports  bear  out  these  views,  namely,  the  interior  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario,  while  the  returns  from  the  West  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  much  more  hopeful.  The  general  experience  is  that 
retailers  are  unwilling  to  anticipate  their  requirements,  and  in  many 
cases  unable  to  meet  the  obligations  already  contracted.  Meantime 
the  wholesale  houses  are  very  conservative  in  placing  their  orders 
with  the  mills  for  fall  goods.  The  combination  of  the  cotton  mills, 
and  the  consequent  restriction  of  production,  is  having  its  effect,  and 
a  firmness  in  values  is  already  noted  with  a  further  advance  probable 
in  the  near  future.  Woollens  are  in  sympathy  with  this  movement 
and  the  feeling  in  both  is  altogether  harder.  English  agents  are 
showing  more  hesitancy  in  placing  orders,  and  manufacturers  are 
not  filling  them  with  their  usual  alacrity,  a  condition  which  is  rather 
in  favour  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
better  understand  the  requirements  of  this  country. 


Just  Hatched  !  Easter  Pamphlet 
Containing  fresh  "laid"  schemes  for  displaying  goods  in  show 
windows  and  arranging  interior  of  stores,  with  illustrations  and 
suggestions  for  novel  window  displays.  Price  50  cents.  Send  for 
a  copy  to  Harry  Harman,  decorator  and  window  draper,  P.  O.  Box 
113,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Robinson,  Little  <&  Co., 
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A   BUSINESS  TAX. 

NTARIO  Legislators  at  their  last  session  pass- 
ed an  Act  (53  Vic,  Chap.  55),  Sec.  4  of  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  merchants  carrying  on  a 
mercantile  business  in  a  municipality  the  muni- 
cipal Council  of  the  municipality  may  pass  by- 
laws substituting,  in  respect  of  any  class  or  classes 
of  mercantile  business,  a  business  tax  for  the 
taxes  on  so  much  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
ratepayer  as  belongs  to  the  business,  providing 
that  such  business  tax  does  not  exceed  seven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  pre- 
mises in  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  the 
Council,  in  their  by-law,  may  classify  different 
kinds  of  mercantile  business  and  fix  the  business  tax  an  the  respec- 
tive classes  at  such  a  percentage  on  the  annual  value  of  the  premises 
occupied  within  the  limits  provided  by  this  section, as  to  the  Council 
may  seem  reasonable. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  annual  value  of  the  pre- 
mises in  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  shall  be  taken  to  be  an 
amount  representing  seven  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  real  value  of 
the  said  premises. 

Since  then  the  Dry  Goods  section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade, 
through  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  is  chairman,  has 
been  working  energetically  to  get  the  City  Council  to  substitute  a 
business  tax  for  the  personalty  t  ix  now  in  vogue.  Meetings  have 
been  held  at  wh'ch  the  great  injustice  to  merchants  and  storekeepers 
by  the  imposition  of  a  personalty  tax  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  others,  and  so  keenly  has  this  injustice  been  felt  that 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
March  9th  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  The  question  was 
fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  carried  almost  unanimously: — 

Whereas,  the  system  of  municipal  assessment  of  taxing  capital 
in  manufacture  and  business  existing  in  the  city  of  Toronto  at  pre- 
sent was  copied  and  adopted  from  the  system  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  many  years  ago  ; 

And  whereas,  The  said  mode  is  crude,  unequal,  and  unjust  and 
difficult  in  application,  and  conduces  to  fraud,  injustice  and  evasion, 
and  has  been  generally  condemned  in  the  United  States,  from 
whence  copied, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  advisable  that  unjust  taxation  of  capital  in 
manufacture  and  business  should  be  abrogated  in  Toronto,  and  that 
this  board  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  have  it  annulled. 

As  other  cities  in  Ontario  are  equally  affected  with  Toronto  in 
this  important  question,  we  cannot  do  better  than  publish  in  this 
issue  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Campbell's  views,  which  will  be  found  most 
convincing  and  unanswerable,  as  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  research  and  attention: — There  is 
no  tax  on  capital  in  manufacture  and  business  in  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  fact,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament  there  can 
be  no  tax  on  personalty  of  any  description  for  municipal  taxation. 
Their  local  taxation  is  based  upon  the  rental.  They  claim  there 
that  all  wealth  is  reflected  through  rental  ;  that  if  a  man  is  doing  a 
large  business  he  will  necessarily  be  in  large  premises,  and  if  a  pri- 
vate individual  is  rich  he  will  necessarily  live  in  a  fine  house.  The 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  no  system  of  local  taxation 
should  be  adopted  which  will  not  act  uniformly  and  equally  upon  all 
property  of  the  same  kind  or  upon  all  persons  owning  the  same  class 
of  property.  Our  municipal  legislation  is  borrowed  or  copied  from 
the  mode  of  legislation  i.i  the  United  States  in  vogue  there  a  century 
ago,  and  is  crude  and  imperfect.  In  the  States  they  have  generally 
discarded  it  and  improved  their  mode  of  taxation  and  adopted  a 
form  of  personalty  taxation  more  in  harmony  with  what  exists  in 
civilized  countries  in  Europe.  There  is  no  uniformity  or  equality  of 
the  personalty  tax  in  Toronto.  One  class  of  merchants  are  taxed  on 
their  capital,  another  class  on  their  income  derived  from  capital,  and 
other  rich  capitalists  pay  no  personalty  tax  whatever.  Capitalists  hav- 
ing their  money  at  interest  in  savings  banks  and  in  chartered  banks  are 
not  taxed  upon  their  capital  or  upon  income  derived  from  these  in- 
vestments, and  are  not  taxed  on  their  personalty  in  their  fine  houses. 
Therefore  the  taxation  here  is  simply  confiscation  of  one  class  of 
personalty  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  ;  there  is  no  uniformity  or 


equality  in  it,  and  therefore  great  injustice  is  done.  In  Philadelphia 
the  municipal  tax  is  raised  on  realty,  and  the  only  personalty  tax  is 
that  on  furniture,  horses  and  carriages,  subject  to  an  exemption  of 
$350.  This  exemption  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  personalty  tax 
off  the  furniture  of  the  poor  and  throwing  the  whole  incidence  of 
personalty  taxation  on  the  wealthy.  In  Toronto  it  is  the  very  reverse. 
The  furniture,  horses  and  carriages  of  the  wealthy  are  freed  from  all 
personalty  taxation,  and  the  small  storekeeper  and  small  manufac- 
turer are  taxed  on  their  entire  capital,  the  rich  capitalist  on  his  per- 
sonalty being  entirely  freed.  The  only  just  mode  of  municipal  tax- 
ation is  the  mode  in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  the 
experience  of  centuries  and  their  legislation  is  based  upon  honesty,- 
and  common  sense.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  annulled  the  system 
of  taxing  capital  in  manufacture  and  commerce  first,  thereby  com- 
pelling the  adjoining  municipalities  and  States  to  follow  its  example. 
They  got  such  a  start  over  the  other  States  that  it  is  probably  per 
capita  the  richest  State  in  the  Union.  The  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Revision  of  Taxation  in  Philadelphia  says  : — "  We  owe  much  of 
our  prosperity  to  the  freedom  of  capital  from  taxation."  By  adopting 
the  new  law,  which  is  based  upon  the  value  of  the  building  in  which 
a  man  does  business,  the  tax  acts  uniformly,  equally  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  principle  laid  down,  that  "taxation  upon  all  property 
of  the  same  class  or  upon  all  persons  owning  the  same  class  of  pro- 
perty should  be  alike."  It  would  be  much  better  to  get  a  by-law 
passed  at  once  making  the  adoption  of  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  the 
general  assessment  and  not  be  under  the  risk  of  its  being  made  iyi. 
per  cent.,  which  certainly  would  be  very  irksome  and  very  trying  to 
the  small  merchant  doing  business  on  expensive  land.  The  incon- 
gruities of  the  present  assessment  are  something  fearful  and  unjust 
and  need  not  be  illustrated.  The  competition  in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  trade  is  almost  solely  located  in  the  city  of  Montreal  and  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  city  of  Montreal  the  merchant  only  pays 
a  small  business  tax  In  Glasgow  and  other  British  cities  he  pays  no 
tax  whatever,  simply  paying,  like  all  other  classes  of  the  community, 
taxes  on  his  rental,  which  is  sensible.  This  is  where  our  competition 
comes  from.  A  merchant  in  Toronto  pays  five  or  six  times  as  much 
taxes  as  a  merchant  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  merchant 
in  Europe  can  send  by  our  subsidized  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
goods  all  the  way  from  Liverpool  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  for  the  same  or 
less  than  is  charged  from  Toronto  to  British  Columbia.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  European  merchant  has  an  unfair  advantage 
over  Toronto  merchants,  through  a  subsidized  railway  of  our  own, 
discriminating  against  us  and  an  unjust  tax  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
own  municipality.  One  of  the  great  objections  which  the  merchants 
have  against  the  present  mode  of  assessment  is  the  inquisitorial, 
insulting  nature  of  the  tax.  Take  the  case  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm,  which  failed  the  other  day.  They  had  been  paying  taxes  for 
the  past  three  years  on  $20,000  capital,  whereas  the  fact  was  they 
had  not  a  cent  of  capital.  Could  they,  as  business  men,  be  expected 
to  go  before  the  Court  of  Revision  and  publicly  state  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  their  affairs  and  claim  exemption  from  taxation  ? 

The  Ottawa  Journal,  in  referring  to  the  subject  recently,  said  : 
There  are  several  reasons  which  suggest  themselves  as  valid  grounds 
on  which  to  adopt  the  new  system. 

1st.   It  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  assessors. 

2nd.  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  inquisitorial  inquiries  which  under 
the  existing  law  they  are  compelled  to  make. 

3rd.  It  will  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  much  more  equit- 
ably than  is  or  can  be  done  at  present,  and  on  account  of  its  wide 
distribution  it  will  fall  so  lightly  in  its  operation  as  to  be  very  slightly 
felt. 

4th.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the  taxes  upon  the 
products  of  labor  and  thrift  and  placing  them  upon  the  basis  of  land 
values,  upon  which  alone  in  our  opinion  taxes  should  be  imposed. 

To  our  mind  the  drift  of  public  opinion  is  rapidly  tending  in  this 
direction,  and  the  single  tax  theory  of  Henry  George,  particularly  in 
relation  to  municipal  taxation,  has  much  to  commend  it.  We  con- 
ceive that  no  one  can  with  justice  controvert  the  truths  expressed  by 
him  in  a  recent  publication  as  follows  : 

Taxes  on  income  are  unjust  in  nature  and  canru.t  be  collected 
fairly.  Taxes  on  bequests  and  inheritances  are  also  unjust  in  nature, 
and  would  soon  be  evaded  when  large  amounts  were  involved.  But 
the  tax  on  land  values  has  pre-eminenlly  the  element  of  justice.  It 
takes  from  the  individual  not  in  proportion  to  his  needs  or  to  his 
energy,  industry  or  thrift,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  special 
privrlege  he  enjoys.  It  can  be  collected  with  a  maximum  of  ease 
and  certainly  with  the  minimum  of  cost.  Land  lies  out  of  doors.  It 
cannot  be  hid  or  carried  off.  Its  value  is  always  more  definitely 
known  than  any  other  value,  and  a  little  sign  on  every  lot  stating 
size,  owner  and  assessed  value  would  enable  public  opinion  to  check 
the  assessment. 

Let  us  have  the  business  tax,  and  we  trust  that  before  long  the 
Legislature  will  see  'ts  way  clear  to  extend  the  operation  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  enable  all  other  classes  to  benefit  by  it  instead  of  being 
confined  as  at  present  to  the  mercantile  community  alone. 
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RETAILERS  ORGANIZING. 

Several  of  our  Toronto  subscribers  inform  us  that  there  is  a 
nnvement  on  foot  to  start  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  They 
feel  thit  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  many  ways  from  their 
disorganized  state.  A  large  number  of  important  questions  affecting 
the  trade,  if  an  Association  were  formed,  could  be  discussed  and 
s  uisfactorily  adjusted,  and  a  bitter  feeling  would  be  engendered 
than  exists  at  present.  The  dry  goods  men  are  entirely  isolated 
from  each  other;  they  pull  at  different  strings  and  have  nothing  in 
<:ommon  except  to  outstrip  their  neighbors  in  the  race  for  business. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  enter  into  particulars,  as  the  move- 
ment is  in  embryo,  but  we  expect  to  be  able  in  our  next  issue  to  state 
definitely  what  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  are.  Mean- 
time we  wish  the  prom  iters  of  the  movement  every  success. 


DOMESTIC  COTTONS  AND  WOOLLENS. 

Agents  in  Toronto  for  Canadian  cotton  mills  report  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  fill  orders  for  flannelettes,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  fall  trade  are  splendid.  The  superior  quality  of  the  home 
goods  is  fully  recognized  ;  there  are  nine  so  nicely  finished,  and  they 
are  just  as  cheap  as  those  imported.  The  demand  for  both  white 
and  grey  cottons  is  very  good.  It  was  thought  that  colored  flannelettes 
would  materially  affect  the  demand  for  grey  Cantons,  but  it  is  not  so, 
as  the  demand  has  not  fallen  off,  and  the  prospects  are  that  there 
will  be  as  large  a  sale  as  ever. 

Woollens — Wholesalers  are  very  conservative  in  their  orders  for 
woollen  goods.  They  are  buying  very  cautiously,  and  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  place  large  orders  in  any  lines  to  start  the  season  with. 
Tnere  is  nothing  of  note  to  report  regarding  styles,  as  they  remain 
much  the  same  as  last  season. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

R.  Tyler  Sons  &  Co.,  wholesale  woollens  and  tailors'  trimmings, 
Montreal,  assigned  on  Feb.  19th  at  the  request  of  Shaw  Sons  &  Co., 
manufacturers,  Huddersfield,  England,  with  liabilities  of  $107,431  ; 
assets  about  $90,000. 

The  female  knitters  in  the  Kingston  hosiery  mill  had  a  reduction 
of  twenty  cents  a  dozen  made  in  their  wages  on  Feb.  19th.  Four- 
teen accepted  the  reduction  and  four  went  out. 

Max  Rothchild,  the  leader  of  a  clever  gang  of  swindlers  who  had 
been  working  dry  goods  men  all  over  the  United  States,  was  arrest- 
ed in  New  York  on  Feb.  28th.  The  plan  of  the  swindlers,  who  did 
business  under  the  name  of  William  Rothchild  &  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  No.  834  Broadway,  was  to  have  one  of  their  number  call 
on  Western  dry  goods  merchants  and  represent  that  his  firm  had 
a  large  stock  of  first-class  dry  goods  on  hand  and  would  dispose  of 
them  at  a  rate  far  below  the  market  value.  Many  caught  at  this 
bait,  and  believing  the  firm  to  be  that  of  William  Rothchild,  of  No. 
146  Howard  street,  a  leading  cotton  goods  house,  opened  communi- 
cation with  the  New  York  end  of  the  swindling  concern.  The  reply 
came  on  a  letter  sheet  bearing  the  heading:  "  William  Rothchild  & 
Co.,  Cotton  Goods.  Cable  address,  Wroth  Co.,  telephone  number, 
18, 1 18,"  stating  that  owing  to  the  present  stringency  of  the  money 
market  and  for  other  reasons  they  had  decided  not  to  open  any  new 
accounts,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Western  firm  to  forward 
a  draft  for  the  amount  of  the  order  before  they  could  be  shipped.  So 
tempting  was  the  bait  offered  as  to  lowness  of  prices  that  this  de- 
mand was  frequently  complied  with,  and  the  desire  to  make  a  good 
deal  at  the  same  time  prevented  them  from  giving  the  thing  away  to 
other  houses  in  the  same  town.     Thus  the  swindlers  were  frequently 


protected  by  their  victims  themselves,  until  the  non-receipt  of  their 
ordered  goods  informed  them  that  they  had  been  "done."  Inspec- 
tor Byrnes  says  the  number  of  instances  in  which  these  men  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  drafts  for  large  amounts  from  out  of  town 
merchants  during  these  two  years  is  startling. 

We  have  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  fire  fiend  since  our  last 
issue  the  following  :— Feb.  16th — The  Dominion  Glove  Works  at 
Glenwilliams,  Ont.,  loss  $8,000;  Mclntyre  &  Davis,  dry  goods,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  loss  $12,000,  insured  for  $8,ooo.  Feb.  26th — T.  K. 
Morris,  dry  goods,  New  Glasgow,  Ont.,  loss  not  stated.  March  2nd 
—  Faulkner  &  Sons,  gents'  furnishings,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  loss  $6,500; 
McPyke,  fancy  goods,  loss  $200;  Mrs.  Beckett,  milliner,  loss  $100. 
March  8th — Chevier's  clothing  store,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  loss  about 
$8,000;  R.  J.  Wilson,  tailor,  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  loss  $5,000. 


NEW  CLOAKINGS  FOR  NEXT  WINTER. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist 
says  : — Although  cloakmakers  are  in  full  spring  season  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  yet  thinking  about  next  winter.  The  sample 
collections  of  winter  stuffs  show  a  prevalence  of  cheviots  and  vicu- 
nas, while  cloth-like  foule  doubles  will  be  used  more  than  they  have 
been  this  year.  Plain  cheviots,  vicunas,  foules  and  diagonal  striped 
cheviots  will  be  worn. 

Zig-zag  stripes  on  cheviots  have  favor.  These  zig-zag  stripes 
are  frequently  seen,  but  mostly  on  plain  worsted  grounds.  Laby- 
rinth stripes  are  newer  than  the  zig-zag,  and  are  serpent  stripes 
which  cover  the  worsted  ground.  Over  these  labyrinth  stripes  are 
bombs,  cubes  and  similar  designs,  in  mohair. 

Cheviots  and  vicuna  grounds  are  also  seen  with  broken  figured 
designs. 

Among  the  worsteds  are  seen  a  pique-like  corkscrew  double  ; 
grounds  with  raised  grate-like  design,  either  broken  or  continuous  ; 
moire  designs  and  several  new  stripes. 

Mode  colored  worsted  grounds  have  raised  designs  in  scroll  and 
other  effects.     These  designs  are  braid-like. 

The  soft,  pliant  fabrics  will,  of  course,  have  the  lead,  and  camel's 
hair  doubles  will  be  worn.  These  are  sampled  in  very  nice  finish 
and  with  braided  design. 

Colored  cheviots  with  net  designs  in  mohair  are  being  made. 
Colored  cheviot  doubles,  unlined,  are  seen  in  all  modern  colors,  in 
the  same  weight  as  Esquimaux,  dark  blue,  bluish  gray,  mode  and 
gray  shades  leading. 

In  the  cheaper  grades,  colored  wool  doubles,  in  melange,  napped 
into  large  squares,  or  diagonal  stripes,  have  been  made. 

Large  gray  mode  squares  on  cheviot,  vicuna  or  Himalaya  are 
made.-  Colored  Himalayas  with  shorn  stripes, are  being  shown  as  a 
novelty. 

For  cheap  staples,  black  and  blue  doubles,  corkscrew  coating  and 
cachemire  coating  doubles,  the  latter  also  with  stripes,  are  made  in 
the  various  qualities.  Esquimaux  are  seen  in  plain  and  melanges, 
plain  and  diagonal  stripes.  Blue  Esquimaux  are  made  melange  by 
means  of  white  and  orange  threads.  The  principal  shades  for  Esqui- 
maux are  black  and  dark  blue,  but  samples  are  also  seen  in  bluish 
gray  and  in  a  nice,  lustrous  chestnut  brown. 


Pay  your  readers  the  compliment  of  assuming  that  they  will  un- 
derstand what  you  have  to  say  to  them,  even  if  it  be  technical.  If 
you  make  or  sell  first-class  dry  goods,  tell  where  yours  differ  from 
any  one  else's  ;  point  out  how  to  tell  good  cloth  or  lace  or  whatever 
you  sell  ;  show  the  economy  in  buying  the  kind  that  you  carry,  or  if 
you  carry  more  than  one  grade,  by  buying  the  best.  From  Hints  to 
Advertisers. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  place  advertisements  in  a  paper  because  the 
space  can  be  secured  cheap,  for  cheap  rates  indicate  an  insignificant 
circulation.  Business  men  should  pursue  the  same  policy  in  con- 
tracting for  space  in  newspapers  as  in  purchasing  their  stock  of 
goods— and  that  is  to  secure  the  best  value  for  the  money  ex- 
pended.— Ex. 
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IT  IS  conceded  by  the 
wholesale  millinery 
houses  of  Toronto,  that 
there  never  has  been  such  an  im- 
mense attendance  of  buyers  as  there 
was  at  the  openings  this  month. 
Buyers  were  present  from  the  ex- 
treme east  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  Dominion 
and  'a  splendid  business  was  done.  A  visit  to 
the  leading  warehouses  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  was  some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten.  The  youth  and  beauty  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  there,  and  what  they  saw  did  not  disappoint  them. 
We  will  allow  some  of  the  wholesale  houses  to  speak  for  themselves. 

D.  McCall  &  Co. 
report  that  they  had  the  largest  crowd  in  their  experience.  They 
came  all  the  way  from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  a  special 
feature  of  their  opening  was  the  large  number  of  buyers  from  tne 
Lower  Provinces  who  passed  through  Montreal  and  came  on  to 
Toronto,  evidently  showing  where  the  trade  is  centering.  The  pur- 
chases were  very  numerous  and  large  and  they  have  every  reason  to 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result.  Their  stock  of  millinery  was 
never  in  better  condition  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  their  mantles 
and  jackets.  Some  of  the  leading  styles  shown  by  the  firm  at  the 
opening  were  as  follows  : 

A  large  white  chip  French  toque  trimmed  with  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  fine  cream  lace  and  ribbons. 

Very  handsome  New  York  toque  in  fawn  chip  trimmed  with 
shaded  ribbons  and  snake  ornaments. 

Another  pretty  toque  had  a  foundation  of  black  net  with  jet 
trimming,  and  trimmed  with  cardinal  ribbon  and  large  jet  spades. 

A  charming  bonnet  with  fancy  jet  crown  and  full  lace  front  with 
buttercups  and  black  ribbon  velvet  tied  in  bows. 

Very  handsome  French  platter  made  of  fancy  braid  and  trimmed 
with  tiger  lilies  in  different  shades  of  green  and  short  ribbon. 

Platter  in  black  lace  trimmed  with  heliotrope  chrysanthemums 
and  ribbon  in  a  lighter  shade  of  the  flower.  This  was  the  very  best 
selling  shape  of  the  kind. 

Black  lace  hat  trimmed  with  cowslips  and  lace  and  jet,  a  very 
pretty  effect. 

Toque  with  foundation  of  fawn  crape,  trimmed  with  sash  ribbon 
in  two  shades  of  fawn,  and  crown  with  wreath  of  violets  and 
buttercups. 

Platter  made  more  in  the  shape  of  a  bonnet  with  velvet  band 
under,  trimmed  with  full  edge  of  gold  and  black  lace,  and  with 
wreath  of  lilacs  underneath  and  a  larger  flower  on  the  outisde 

S.  F.  McKlNNON  &  Co. 
say    that    they   had    the  largest    attendance   they  ever  had  at   a 
spring  opening  and  the  purchases  were   in  proportion  to  the  attend- 
ance.    Buyers  were  present    from   the  extreme   west  to  the  extreme 
east.     Trade  has  since  been   keeping   steady  and   the  prospects  are 


of  a  most  encouraging  nature. 
\  "~~         V  Their  jacket   and   mantle   de- 

partment,  of  which  they  make 
a  specialty,  came  also  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention. 
The   leading    features    seen    in   this   department  were 
ladies',  children  and  misses'  reefers,  ladies'  three-quarter 
jackets  and  blazers,  the  designs  being  very  handsome  and 
in  all  colors,  fawn,  navys,  etc.     Very  charming  designs  in  visiles  or 
shoulder  capes  were  also  seen. 

Some  of  the  leading  styles  in  millinery  shown  by  this  house 
were  : 

Small  round  flat  hat  trimmed  high  from  the  back,  with  gold  lace 
and  wheat. 

Small  black  lace  toques  trimmed  with  fine  flowers  and  narrow  silk 
and  velvet  ribbons. 

Small  toques  made  of  wide  ribbons,  gold  lace  and  flowers. 
Leghorn  flats  turned  in   different  shapes,    trimmed   with   ribbons 
and  feathers,  and  with  facings  of  gold  and  colored  wires. 

The  "  Symbal,"  a  perfectly  flat  hat  in  fancy  and  plain  straws, 
colored  and  black, trimmed  with  lace,  flowers  and  ribbons,  with  deep 
band  forming  a  crown  and  bent  to  suit  one's  fancy. 

Light  silver  greys  used  with  almost  every  shade. 
Reid,  Taylor  &  Bayne 
state  that  they  never  had  such  a  large  number  of  buyers,  all  the  way 
from  Victoria  to  Halifax,  and  they  sold  more  goods  than  during  any 
previous  opening.  Light,  fancy  stuff  was  most  heavily  in  demand. 
Their  large  assortment  of  spring  mantles  was  a  great  success,  the 
latest  styles  from  the  German  and  French  markets  on  view  far  ex- 
celling any  previous  year.  This  year  they  made  a  specialty  of 
mourning  goods,  which  was  also  a  great  success.  In  millinery,  gold 
and  tinsel  effects  are  a  big  feature  this  season.  Some  of  the  leading 
styles  shown  by  this  house  were  : 

Very  small  bonnets  trimmed  with  steel  and  gold,  a  special  feature 
being  a  little  "  pansy"  bonnet,  trimmed  with  pansies,  with  lace 
foundation  and  with  velvet  facings  to  match  and  either  velvet  or 
faille  ribbons  for  strings. 

Large  lace  hats  for  young  girls  and  ladies. 

Large  Leghorn  hats  for  children,  trimmed  over  the  crown  with 
white  or  cream  Surah,  coming  within  an  inch  of  the  extreme  border 
and  faced  with  the  same  material;  also  with  streamers  of  the  same 
material  fringed  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the  bottom,  hanging 
down  over  the  wearer's  back. 

In  ladies'  bonnets,  laces  will  be  largely  used  for  strings — what  is 
called  the  fine  Calais  streamer  lace  ;  others  with  nine-inch  net  with 
fine  border,  and  about  two-inch  gold  spot  lace  on  the  other  side, 
with  trimmings  to  match,  which  gives  a  very  fine  effect. 

In  the  mourning  department  a  widow's  bonnet,  with  veil  com- 
bined, was  a  very  tasteful  design. 

MILLINERY    IN    MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent,  i 
The  millinery  season  had  its  customary  opening,  but  the  buyers 
were  principally  women,  and  the  sales  were  of  the  lighter  kinds. 
Many  heavy  lines  are  practically  untouched,  and  merchants  them- 
selves were  not  in  town  in  such  numbers  as  other  years.  One  feature 
that  runs  through  all  the  styles  of  hats  is  flatness,  flat  crown  and  flat 
peak  to  shade  the  eyes,  and  a  broad  turn  up  behind  over-reaching 
the  crown  by  several  inches.  Plain  straws  are  not  calling  for  much 
attention  except  the  black  Milan  plates,  an  oval  black  straw  hat  as 
flat  as  is  consistent  with  use.     The  taste  seems  to  run  to  fancy  str  aws 
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or  hair  braids,  and  the  shapes  are  made  so  light  as  to  permit  the 
milliner  to  manipulate  them  into  various  styles.  Bonnets  have 
retired,  giving  place  to  small  toques,  and  turbans  are  decidedly 
passe,  the  only  lines  being  some  of  last  year's  importations.  In  the 
bonnets  that  are  used  lace  effects  are  principally  studied,  but  the 
light  airy  hats  are  claiming  most  of  the  popular  attention.  Flowers 
are  monopolizing  the  taste  for  trimmings  to  the  exclusion  of  feathers, 
except  small  ostrich  tips  arranged  in  sprays,  while  the  flowers  are 
large  and  small  of  every  possible  description  and  arranged  in  all 
combinations.  The  colors  that  are  most  in  demand  are  pale  grejs 
from  silver  to  dark  steel  and  even  down  to  black,  but  pale  browns, 
brown  yellows  and  la\enders  are  most  sought  after;  even  in  the 
blues  there  is  a  tinge  of  grey.  In  trimmings  there  is  also  a  taste  for 
colors  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  these  modest  tints,  for  gold 
points,  pins,  tinsel  spotted  nets  and  gauzes.  This  taste  for  metals  is 
believed  to  be  only  passing,  and  the  glaring  obtrusiveness  of  the  first 
samples  is  wanted  no  longer.  The  old-fashioned  velvet  ribbon  has 
come  into  favor,  but  it  is  improved  by  a  satin  reverse.  Shot  and 
spotted  lines,  however,  are  sharing  the  taste. 

FASHIONS    IN    ENGLAND 

The  millinery  of  the  moment,  says  the  Pictorial  World,  is  decid- 
edly assorted,  the  shapes  and  styles  being  many  and  varied,  so  that 
one  has  only  to  suit  one's  face  and  fancy  instead  of  blindly  obeying 
the  dictates  of  Dame  Fashion.  The  very  small  hats  which  reigned 
paramount  last  year  seem  to  have  decreased  in  favor,  but,  in  spite 
of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  floral  toques  seem  likely  to  hold 
their  own  against  all  new-comers,  and  certainly  flowers  of  every  sort 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  make  of  hat,  be  it  large  or  small.  There  is 
also  a  tendency  to  revive  the  quaint  three-cornered  hat,  in  the  real 
old-fashioned  shape  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  the  "cocked  hat." 
Like  most  others,  these  hats  are  trimmed  with  flowers,  arranged 
mostly  in  trails,  the  stalks  finished  with  a  bow  of  some  colored 
velvet.  A  charming  example  is  in  Havana  brown  straw,  with  a 
long  wreath  of  corn-flowers  in  their  natural  colorings,  tied  with  a 
bow  of  corn-flower — blue  velvet.  A  second  is  in  a  black  straw,  the 
flowers  being  daisies,  »  hich  rest  on  a  prettily  arranged  ground  of 
apple-green  chiffon,  the  brim  being  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same 
color  ;  and  yet  another  in  the  same  shape  is  also  of  very  fine  black 
straw,  with  wreaths  of  forget-me-nots,  and  bows  of  blue  velvet  and 
black  ostrich  tips.     A  good  many  large  flat  shapes  are  to  be   seen, 


these  being,  generally  speaking,  larger  and  more  floppy  than  the 
plaques  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  and  for  these,  also, 
flowers  predominate  as  a  trimming,  followed,  however,  closely  by 
feathers. 


Plate  No.  i. 
Toque  of  beige-colored  crepe-de-chine,  with  gold-embroidered 
and  jewel-studded  cloth  for  brim.     Trimmings,  jeweled  gold  pin  at 
front  holding  cluster  of  rich,    deep  red  roses,  branch  and  foliage  at 
right  side  front,  and  sprays  of  golden  yellow  aigrette  at  back. 


.Plate  No.  2. 
New  Parisian  turban  made   of  jet  passementerie  in  Louis  XVI. 
design,  rich  fall   of  bright   cut  jets  at  edge.     Black  ostrich  tips  at 
back,  with  a  colonel's  pompon  of  black  aigrettes. 

One  is  of  the  finest  make  of  black  chip,  caught  up  with  artistic 
carelessness  at  the  left  side  with  a  large  jet  dagger.  Crossing  in 
front,  and  resting  on  the  hair  at  the  back,  are  two  long  plumes  in  a 
beauiiful  shade  of  eau  de  Nil,  the  stalks  being  hidden  underneath. 
One,  in  pale  gray  straw,  is  adorned  with  loops  of  lemon-yellow  vel- 
vet, upstanding  from  amidst  a  mass  of  shaded  gray  feathers,  verging 
almost  on  to  white — this  being  particularly  novel.  The  plaques  are 
still  greatly  worn,  and  many  of  them  are  adorned  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  A  much-to-be-admired  chapeau  is  of  stiff  net,  elaborately 
beaded  all  over  and  cut  into  vandykes,  which  fit  closely  on  the  hair, 
whilst  on  the  crown  is  perched  a  large  jet  butterfly,  this  being  the 
only  trimming. 

A  second  stylish  capote  is  of  a  rich  purple  velvet,  exactly  the  tint 
of  dark  pansies,  made  quite  flat,  with  deep  scalloped  edges,  outlined 
with  tiny  primrose  buds,  two  large  bunches  of  the  same  flowers  being 
laid  on  the  crown,  one  at  the  front  slightly  at  the  right  side,  and  the 
other  exactly  at  the  back,  narrow  strings  of  purple  velvet  ribbon 
coming  from  underneath  and  tying  in  front.  It  is  a  rather  pretty 
idea  to  trim  hats  with  flowers  which  are  afterwards  veiled  with  lace, 
and  one  in  this  style  is  of  black  straw  with  loosely  tied  bunches  of 
cowslips,  the  lace  being  gathered  together  into  the  centre  of  the 
crown,  and  then  falling  in  a  soft  frilling  over  the  flowers.  This  idea 
is  also  carried  out  in  a  most  becoming  little  bunch  of  black  chiffon, 
which  has  a  closely  drawn  crown,  the  entire  front  being  covered  with 
violets,  which  are  veiled  with  a  single  sheet  of  the  chiffon,  so  that 
they  appear  faintly  underneath.  The  brim,  again,  is  of  chiffon, 
thickly  ruffled,  so  as  to  stand  out  well  and  form  a  becoming  finish, 
giving  a  solt  touch  to  the  face. 

A  simple  but  stylish  hat  is  of  black  openwork  straw,  rather  oval 
in  front  and  turned  up  slightly  at  the  back,  the  whole  resting  on  a 
flat  rouleau  of  vivid  scarlet  velvet,  and  the  only  decorations  being 
two  medium-sized  black  birds,  with  outstretched  wings  laid  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  plaque. 

An  equally  pretty  hat,  in  a  totally  different  style,  has  a  wide  flat 
brim,  curled  up  in  front,  of  dark  brown  velvet,  and  a  full  crown  of 
tomato-colored  crepe  de  Chine,  finished  with  a  large  bow  of  velvet 
and  a  bronze  buckle  at  one  side  ;  and  another  bewitching  little  bon- 
net is  of  tan-colored  velvet  in  an  oblong  shape,  quite  flat  at  the  back 
and  fluted  in  front,  the  taller  part  being  beautifully  embroidered  in 
gold  thread,  and  the  former  having  an  upstanding  fan  of  the  velvet, 
spread  out  from  side  to  side. 
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POINTERS   BY   PEDRO. 

K  it  known  that  many  retail  merchants  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  business  because  they  are  content  to  fol- 
low the  customs  of  their  predecessors.  They  open 
their  doors  and  think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
wait  for  people  to  come  in,  listen  to  their  wants, 
and  supply  them  over  the  counters.  But  in  this 
hustling  age  something  more  is  wanted.  Every 
year  sees  a  greater  fertility  of  resource  displayed 
by  those  who  are  competing  for  trade,  and  every 
year  an  increased  number  of  persons  reaching  out 
for  custom  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  enter  their 
doors.  Many  persons  of  conservative  ideas  may 
object  to  the  expedients  to  attract  trade  resorted  to 
by  more  energetic  men,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind'that  adaptation  to  circumstances  is  the  law  of  success,  that 
usages  that  do  not  violate  right  principle  acquire  a  sanction  after 
they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  majority,  and  that  our  truest  wisdom 
lies  in  conforming  to  them.  Take  advertising  as  an  illustration. 
There  was  a  time  when  few  traders  advertised,  but  one  by  one  enter- 
prising men  took  advantage  of  the  newspaper  or  sent  out  circulars 
as  a  means  of  informing  the  public  of  what  they  had  to  sell,  thereby 
perhaps  stealing  a  march  on  some  competitor;  now  almost  every 
business  man  advertises,  and  not  to  do  so  is  to  miss  one  of  the  best 
recognised  means  of  drawing  custom. 

Then  take  the  trade  paper.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  recognized 
means  of  drawing  custom  for  the  retailer,  but  it  is  certainly  a  recog- 
nized means  of  helping  him  in  his  business.  A  live  retailer  sub- 
scribes for  his  trade  paper  because  he  knows  that  he  will  find 
something  instructive  in  its  pages  which  will  save  him  money  if  the 
counsel  is  heeded.     He  does  not  glance  at  its  contents  in  a  perfunc- 


tory manner,  but  reads  it  carefully,  not  omitting  the  advertisements, 
which  contain,  as  a  rule,  the  latest  information  to  the  trade.  He 
knows  that  by  a  failure  to  read  the  paper  in  a  careful  manner  he  may 
have  lost  a  suggestion  that  would  have  brought  him  profit.  The 
doctor  keeps  up  with  the  times  by  subscribing  for  the  medical  jour- 
nals and  making  it  his  business  to  read  them  carefully.  He  studies 
with  scrutinizing  care  the  details  of  every  operation,  and  is  on  the 
al^rt  for  any  new  suggestion  that  may  present  itself  in  the  statements 
before  him.  The  builder  peruses  his  architectural  journal  with  the 
closest  interest,  and  so  should  every  tradesman  peruse  his  trade 
paper  if  he  desires  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted.  Every  retail 
merchant  should  nowadays  make  it  a  point  to  subscribe  for  his  trade 
paper  and  read  it  carefully,  if  he  has  any  ambition  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  succeed  in  his  business. 


1  happened  to  be  in  a  wholesale  store  recently  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  points  a  moral.  While  I  was  conversing  with  the 
manager  a  customer  entered  and  addressed  a  question  to  one 
of  two  clerks  who  were  engaged  near  the  entrance.  The  customer 
then  walked  up  stairs  by  himself,  and  the  manager,  with  a  hurried 
"excuse  me,"  left  me  and  overtook  him  before  he  reached  the  next 
floor.  In  about  twenty  twenty  minutes  the  manager  returned  to  re- 
sume his  conversation  with  me,  but  before  doing  so  gave  the  two 
clerks  referred  to  a  proper  hauling  over  the  coals  for  not  accompany- 
ing the  customer  to  the  department  he  apparently  asked  for,  telling 
them  that  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  would  lead  to  their  dismissal. 
The  moral  is  :  Show  your  customer  every  attention. 


A  storekeeper  never  loses  anything  by  treating  his  employes 
well.  The  best  employe  is  one  who  respects  his  employer  rather 
than  fears  him.  Because  a  man  is  a  master  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  a  tyrant.  It  would  be  well  for  the  employer  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  prosperity  of  his  business  is  not  due  entirely  to  his 
capital  of  money  and  brains,  but  that  every  one  in  his  employ,  from 
the  cash  boy  up,  must  needs  contribute  valuable  assistance  which 
should  be  recognised. 


CELEBRATING    ST.    PATRICK'S    DAY. 


f  DOOLY.  — Do  you  remember  the  good  toime  we 
had,  Patsy,  at  dthe  Inniskillin  Pair  in  'forty- 
noine  ? 

HoGan. — Oi  can't  call  it  to  moind,  this  minute. 

Dooly.— Don't  ye  ricollect  whin  ye  whinked  at 
Katie  O'Hara,  an'  Oi  hauled  off  an  t'umped  ye 
wan  — 


-loike  tliot  ? 


Hogan. — Be  hiving,   Oi  remember  ir    well  now  ! 
An'  do  ye'  call  the  fact  that  Oi  come  back  at  ye— 


—loike  this  ?— 


-and  that  ? 


Doot.y— Oi  do !    An'  it's  mesilf  that  wishes  thim 
happy  days  would  come  ag'in.— Puck 
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THE  HAT  TRADE. 

Wholesale  houses  are  busy  shipping  straws  to  their  customers. 
The  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
Retailers  have  now  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  felts  and  are 
ready  for  the  boom  immediately  after  Easter.  A  good  trade  has 
been  done  in  election  hats,  and  many  retailers  have  large  orders  on 
hand  to  fill  bets  yet  undecided. 

JUST  RECEIVED. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fawcett    hat  manufacturer,    Toronto,   received,   in  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  new  Dunlap,  Miller,  and  Youman's  blocks, 
and  orders  are  being  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  GOOD  SEND-OFF. 

Mr.  Hebert  Henderson,  who  for  the  past  six  years,  had  charge 
of  the  fur  department  in  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co's  establishment,  Toronto, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  very  handsome  gold  locket  from  his  fellow- 
employes.  The  following  inscription  on  the  locket  tells  its  own  tale: 
"  Presented  to  Herbert  Henderson  by  his  fellow-employes  of  the 
firm  of  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  on  his  retirement,  Feb.  28th,  1891."  Mr. 
Henderson  has  opened  a  retail  hat,  cap,  and  fur  store  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  and  he  has  the  good  wishes  of  numerous  friends  through- 
out Ontario  for  his  success. 

HAT  BANDS. 
As  to  the  origin  of  hat-bands,  we  may  remark  that  hats  were 
originally  made  of  a  rough  description  of  milled  cloth  and  leather  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  these  fit  the  head,  a  cord  was  fastened  around 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  contraction.  On  p.  524  of  Fairholt's 
"Costume  in  England,"  is  the  figure  of  the  head  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
woman,  wearing  a  hood  bound  on  with  a  head  band  ;  and  on  p.  530 
are  figures  of  several  hats,  worn  during  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
were  bound  to  the  head  by  rolls  of  cloth  ;  and  all  the  early  hats  seem 
provided  with  some  sort  of  band. 

SEALS  AND  SEALSKINS. 

While  a  great  many  people  are  interested  in  sealskins,  most  of 
them  have  a  rather  vague  idea  as  to  the  animals  from  which  they 
are  stripped.  Seals  captured  off  Newfoundland  or  in  the  Arctic  sea 
are  "hair"  seals,  of  no  value  except  for  their  hides,  out  of  which 
leather  is  made,  or  for  their  blubber.  No  fur  seals,  in  the 
sealskin  jacket  sense  of  the  term,  are  found  in  the  North 
A  tlantic.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  North  and 
South  Pacific.  From  the  South  Shetlands  and  the  Georgian 
Islands  the  seals,  once  so  abundant,  have  almost  vanished ; 
and  neither  St.  Paul's,  nor  the  Crozets,  nor  Marion  Isle,  the  Ele- 
phant Isles,  and  Amsterdam,  nor  even  Tristan  da  Cunha,  yield  any- 
thing like  the  number  they  once  did.  The  early  adventurers  who 
first  fell  among  the  "rookeries"  in  these  localities  seem  to  have  had 
so  glorious  a  time  that  their  less  fortunate  successors  cannot  help 
envying  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  though  sealskins 
were  not  so  valuable  in  those  far  away  days.  In  1800,  when  the  fur- 
seal  business  was  at  its  height  at  the  Georgian  Islands,  1 12,000  seals 
were  taken,  of  which  S7,°oo  were  secured  by  a  single  ship.    Between 


the  years  1820  and  1821  over  300,000  seals  were  taken  at  the  South 
Shetland  Islands  alone,  though,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
old  ones  killed  for  their  fur,  not  fewer  than  100,000  newly-born 
young  died  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  mothers. 
So  indiscriminate  was  the  slaughter  that  whenever  a  seal 
reached  the  beach,  no  matter  what  its  age,  it  was  immediately 
clubbed.  The  result  of  this  butchery  was  soon  apparent.  By  1822 
the  enormous  herds  in  the  South  Shetlands  had  been  exterminated, 
and  in  1830  sealing  in  the  South  Sea  was  pronounced  a  losing  busi- 
ness ;  the  old  resorts  of  the  animals  having  been  abandoned  or 
"cleared  out,"  so  that  the  hunters  had  to  go  further  afield  or  be 
content  with  profits  much  smaller  or  much  more  precarious.  At  this 
day  fur  seals  of  different  species  are  picked  up  all  through  the 
Antarctic  and  sub-Antarctic  regions,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  of 
Japan  and  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamschatka,  the  Kurirles,  and  Behring 
Strait.  From  California  northward  three  species  are  found.  A  few 
are  seen  on  the  shores  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  find 
a  moderate  profit  in  those  which  they  kill.  It  is,  however,  not  until 
the  Prybilov  or  Seal  Islands,  off  the  shores  of  Alaska,  are  reached 
that  the  fur  seal  attains  its  maximum. 

FOIBLES  OF   FASHION. 

The  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  The  crush  bat,  as  was 
intimated  some  time  ago,  is  to  come  back.  The  leading  hatters 
have  already  taken  the  cue  and  the  opera  hat  is  being  made  once 
more  a  feature  in  the  show-window  displays. 

The  opera  hat  passed  out  of  the  fashionable  pale  because  it  was 
over-appreciated.  When  the  popular  trade  took  up  this  apt  and 
useful  type  of  headgear  the  novelty  was  immediately  too  much  for  it. 
Its  affectation  in  conjunction  with  everyday  attire  was  a  malusance 
so  deteriorating  that  it  was  thereupon  dropped  by  the  best-dressed 
men  of  the  fashionable  world. 

Another  altogether  select  and  therefore  exclusive  article  of  head- 
gear— the  yachtman's  cap — has,  during  the  past  season,  simply  been 
popularized  out  of  style.  Every  book  maker's  clerk  and  cheap  out- 
ing youth  in  the  country  had  one  last  season.  They  wore  them 
under  all  circumstances  of  ensemble — with  their  tennis  flannels  and 
dress  suits — indeed,  everywhere  save  on  board  a  sailing  boat. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  who  will  wear  a  yachting  cap  about 
his  business,  as  did  many  of  the  brokers'  clerks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances members  of  the  down-town  exchanges  themselves,  has  never 
been  aboard  a  yacht  of  registered  importance. 

What  the  real  yachtsmen  will  do  under  this  state  of  affairs  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  There  certainly  should  be  explicit  measures  taken 
to  adopt  some  form  of  innovation  in  headgear,  duly  copyrighted, 
whereby  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  army  of  would-be's  that 
aspire  to  be  thought  bona  fide  followers  of  this  royal  sport. 

The  English  silk  hat  of  this  season  is  in  marked  deviation  from 
the  native.  There  is  a  broader  curl  to  the  brim  that  gives  to  the 
wearer  a  more  pronounced  appearance  of  having  on  a  tile  that  is 
different  in  shape  from  those  generally  worn,  and  it  is  not  so  becom- 
ing. But  it  is  English,  and  what  matters  it  if  it  be  sugar-loaf  or 
bell-crowned  ! 
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A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO. 


WHOLESALE 

Hats,  Caps,  Furs, 
Robes, 

Gloves, 

etc. 


51    Bay  St., 

TORONTO. 


SOLE   AGENTS    FOR 


Wakefield'* 

and 
j  Leslie 
&  Go's 


English 
Silk 
and 
Felt 
Hats. 


J.  TlINSTEAD  &  CO., 

-MANUFACTURERS   OF— 

Fur  felt  Hats,  Stiff,  Soft  and  flexible, 

271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered  to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STYLES. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FELiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST..  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAIL  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


B.  LEVIN  <£  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 


-OF- 


FINE  FURS. 


491  and  493  St.  Paul  St., 
MONTREAL. 


W  E  beg  to  announce  to  the  Trade  that  we  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  through  our  representatives,  show  an  unusually  large  and  fine  line  of 
manufactured  furs  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  of  1891-92.  Our  buyer 
who  is  now  placing  orders  for  skins  in  the  European  markets  has  advised 
us  that  he  has  secured  a  choice  collection  of  furs  of  even'  description.  We 
can  therefore  assure  merchants  throughout  the  Dominion  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  fill  orders  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves  and  give 
every  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B.  —We  are  sole  agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  following  celebrated  manufacturers 
of  English  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats  :    LINCOLN,    BENNETT  &  CO.,  London.  Eng. 

W.  WILKINSON  &  CO.,  Regent  St.,  London.  Eng. 
JAMES   E.    MILLS,   Stockport,  Eng. 
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LONDON   FUR  SALES. 

Cable  advices  received,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  of  the 
fur  sales  in  London,  England,  which  commenced  on  March  9th,  are 
as  follows  : — 

HUDSON    BAY   COMPANY. 

Otter  advanced  15  per  cent. 
do    (thirds)  advanced  20  per  cent. 

Fisher  "         15  per  cent. 

Cross  Fox  "         15  per  cent. 

Silver  Fox  "         60  per  cent. 

White  Fox  declined  20  per  cent. 

Mink  advanced  35  per  cent. 

Marten,  first  declined  7'/i  per  cent,  others  unaltered. 

Red  lox,  first  declined  7%  per  cent.,  others  unaltered. 
C.   M.    LAMPSON   &   CO. 

Silver  fox  advanced  50  per  cent. 

Russian  sables  declined  20  per  cent. 

Hear  advanced  35  per  cent  on  last  March  prices. 

Lynx  advanced  :o  per  cent. 

PATHETIC  OBITUARY  ON  A  HATTER. 

"  Died  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  his  shop,  in  Fleet  street,  London,  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  and  dealt 
with  him.  As  a  man  he  was  amiable,  as  a  hatter,  upright  and  mod- 
erate. His  virtues  were  beyond  all  price,  and  his  beaver  hats  were 
only  ,£1  each.  He  has  left  a  widow  to  deplore  his  loss,  and  a  large 
stock  to  be  sold  cheap  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  was  snatched 
to  the  other  world  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  just  as  he  had  concluded 


FULLER  CASH  CARRIER  SYSTEM. 

R.  S.  S.  KIMBALL,  the  well-known  safe 
manufacturer,  577  Craig  St.,  Montreal, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  for 
Canada  of  the  Fuller  Cash  Carrier  Com- 
pany. The  greatest  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem over  all  other  cash  carriers  is  that  it  is 
the  most  simple,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  As 
the  change  cup  is  not  detachable  it  cannot  fall  and  scatter  the  change 
as  other  carriers  do;  this  also  prevents  the  cup  from  being  mislaid. 
Owing  to  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  thickened  wire,  the  cup  never 
rebounds  from  the  end  of  the  line.  There  are  no  springs,  chains, 
or  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order  in  the  Fuller  system,  and 
consequently  it  is  more  serviceable  to  the  ordinary  storekeeper. 

The  cost  of  the  Fuller  system  is  about  one-third  the  cost  of  any 
other  system,  whether  rented  to  the  merchant  or  when  sold  outright. 
The  heavy  expense  attached  to  other  systems  has  prevented  any  but 
the  largest  retail  merchants  from  having  so  advantageous  a  contri- 
vance in  their  stores;  but  the  "  Fuller"  system  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  merchant  whose  business  is  large  enough  to  require  a  cash 
boy,  and  does  not  cost   more  than  the  ordinary   wages  of  a  boy  or 


an  extensive  purchase  of  felt,  which  he  got  so  cheap  that  the  widow 
can  supply  hats  at  a  more  moderate  charge  than  any  house  in  Lon- 
don. His  disconsolate  family  will  carry  on  the  business  with  punc- 
tuality." 

THE   REASON  WHY. 

A  dealer  in  gents'  furnishings,  says  the  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Tribune, 
remarks  that  :  "  Men's  heads,  or  at  least  their  hats,  are  growing 
smaller.  I  have  noticed  it  year  by  year  in  my  business,  and  where 
a  lYz  or  7^  hat  formerly  was  not  a  miracle,  to-day  the  average  hat 
is  a  7,  and  it  is  seldom  we  have  a  call  for  a  T%.  However,  there  is 
a  reason  for  this.  Besides  the  custom  of  wearing  the  hat  perched 
on  the  corner  of  the  ear,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  almost  all  of 
the  men  wear  their  hair  closely  cropped  nowadays,  and  this  makes 
a  great  difference.  I  don't  believe  people's  heads  are  growing 
smaller.  In  olden  times  the  men  generally  wore  long,  bushy  hair, 
and  drew  their  hats  down  so  that  they  always  left  a  mark  on  the 
locks.  Another  thing  worthy  of  notice  is  that  hats  of  English  make 
always  run  in  larger  sizes  than  American  hats.  A  6^  hat  of  English 
make  equals  a  b%  hat  of  American  make.  You  can  generally  tell 
an  English  hat  by  the  coat  of  arms  in  the  crown." 


ADVERTISERS    TAKE    NOTE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fawcett,    writes  : — "I    am    well    pleased    with 
Review,  and   satisfied   with    my  advertisement." 


the 


Cash  Carrier 

PAT.MAR.8-'87. 


girl  to  carry  cash  for  twenty  weeks  of  the  year.  Mr.  John 
Allan,  hatter  and  outfitter,  665  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  and  Geo.  H. 
Holland,  music  and  fancy  goods  importer,  1760  Notre  Dame  St., 
Montreal,  have  introduced  this  system,  and  our  representative 
was  assured  by  the  proprietors  and  clerks  in  both  these  establish- 
ments that  they  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  new  carrier. 

The  lines  are  often  over  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  ball  makes 
very  little  noise  in  going  to  and  from  the  desk,  while  it  requires  but 
a  very  slight  push  of  the  hand  to  send  it  to  its  destination. 

The  Fuller  Cash  Carrier  Company,  who  have  only  recently  put 
their  system  on  the  market  in  the  States,  are  already  manufacturing 
five  hundred  lines  a  week,  and  they  are  behind  with  their  orders,  so 
that  if  the  new  system  is  only  half  as  successful  in  Canada  as  in 
the  States,  it  will  soon  be  introduced  in  every  large  dry  goods  store 
in  the  Dominion.  The  accompanying  cuts  will  show  the  method  of 
operating  this  carrier  ;  and  anyone  who  sees  the  apparatus  working 
will  realize  how  much  more  simple  and  effective  it  is  than  any  other 
mechanical  cash  earner  in  use.  Mr.  Kimball  is  too  shrewd  a 
mechanic  to  lake  up  a  thing  that  does  not  work,  and  those  who  in- 
vestigate and  adopt  this  system  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
result. 
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"  "^O^qi's    in  q  Jlame  ?" 


The  iirst  number  of  the  CanaEIAN  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  Caps 
and  Furs,  Mii.mneky  and  Clothing  Review,  a  monthly 
published  in  Toronto  in  the  interests  of  these  trades,  is  to  hand. — Ex. 

T^AST  fell  the  shades  of  eventide, 
As  up  the  street  a  newsboy  hied, 

And  in  vociferous  accents  cried, 

"  Here's  your  Canadian  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  Caps 
and  Furs,  Millinery  and  Clothing  Review  !" 

The  crowd  went  surging  up  the  street, 

But,  'midst  the  noise  of  tramping  feet 

Was  heard  the  youth's  protracted  bleat — 

"  Buy  the  Canadian  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  Caps 
and  Furs,  Millinery  and  Clothing  Review  !" 

A  passer  by  said,  "  Youngster,  tell 

What  paper  you  have  got  to  sell," 

And  loud  he  answered  with  a  yell — 

"Canadian  Hats— no  that  ain't  it,  neither— 
Canadian  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  Caps  and  Furs— hanged 
if  I  ain't  clean  forgot  the  rest — hold  up,  I  got 
her  now— Millinery  and  Clothing  Review  :  " 

But  ere  he  got  the  sentence  right, 

The  customer  was  out  of  sight, 

Though  loud  he  cried  with  all  his  might  — 

"  Here's  your  Canadian  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Hats  and  Caps,  Knives  and  Forks,  Furs, 
Millinery  and  Clothing— got  'em  all  in  that 
time,  by  thunder  !— Review  !  " 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  rent  a  shop 
To  sell  that  numerous  paper  crop." 

Another  said,  but  did  not  stop 

To  buy  the  Canadian  Dry  Goods,  Hats,  Caps 
and  Furs,  Millinery  and  Clothing  Review. 

And  still  the  youth  his  task  pursued 

And  cried  his  wares  in  earnest  mood, 

As  on  the  pavement  there  he  stood — 

"  Walk  up  gents  ana  buy  the  Canadian  Dry 
Goods,  Groceries  and  Liquors,  Wholesale  and    • 
Retail-  Hats,  Caps  and  Furs,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Clocks  and  Watches,  Clothing  and  Millinery— 
if  you  don't  see  what  you  want  ask  kor  it — be- 
gosh,  if  that  don't  fetch  'em  I  dunno  what  will 
— Review  !" — Grip. 
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The  clothing  factories  are  at  present  busy  manufacturing  goods 
to  fill  up  spring  orders.  There  has  been  a  fair  spring  trade  and  there 
are  hopeful  signs  of  about  the  usual  summer  trade.  Retailers  look 
for  a  big  demand  soon  for  light  spring  overcoats  and  suits.  The 
weather  so  far  this  month  has  been  so  changeable  that  purchasers 
are  apparently  hanging  back  till  it  becomes  more  genial. 

CLOTHING    IN     MONTREAL. 

[by  our  own  correspondent.] 
The  Spring  Clothing  trade  is  over,  and  the  result  of  the  season's 
operations  is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Travellers  are  pre- 
paring for  the  fall  trips,  and  as  the  quality  improves  and  there  is  de- 
creased ability  to  buy  more  expensive  garments  this  class  of  goods 
is  being  placed  in  unexpected  quarters  The  styles  shown  by  custom 
tailors  are  undoubtedly  in  good  taste.  The  two  shades  are  brown 
and  grey  The  browns  are  of  a  rich  bronze  and  the  material  of  the 
texture  of  serge.  There  are  dark  greys  with  a  faint  plaid  in  the 
weaving,  but  in  accordance  with  New  York  styles,  many  tailors  are 
showing  a  light  grey  with  large  squares  marked  off  with  faint  blue 
or  brown  coloring.  The  black  cheviots  have  still  their  admirers, 
and  are  as  much  in  demand  as  ever  for  their  handsome  rich  appear- 
ance, and  their  excellent  wearing  qualities. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  STYLES. 

For  the  coming  season  of  Spring  and  Summer,  says  the  N.  Y. 
Sartorial  Art  Journal,  Fashion  has  decreed  that  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  gentlemen's  garments  shall  be  plainness.  It  maybe 
that  she  feels  a  trifle  nervous  on  account  of  the  absurd  extreme  to 
which  she  has  carried  the  standing  collars  and  puffed  sleeves  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  wishes  to  strike  a  reasonable  average  by  clothing  the 
lords  of  creation  with  almost  strained  simplicity.  But  whatever  may 
be  her  purpose  the  adamantine  fact  is,  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
styles  on  which  she  has  smiled  approval  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  those  on  which  she  smiles  now  are  as  a  quaker  meeting 
in  comparison  with  a  French  ball.  Even  in  fabrics,  quietness  is  ap- 
parent, for  although  stripes  and  checks  and  plaids  continue  in  favor, 
they  are  subdued  as  a  rule,  and  few  of  them  will  assert  themselves 
with  the  emphasis  of  strongly  contrasted  colors,  or  pronounced  de- 
sign. Bindings  will  be  considerably  less  used  than  they  were  last 
season,  and  narrow  single  stitching  will  be  a  favorite  edge  finish. 
Covered  buttons  and  buttons  of  the  same  material  as  the  garment 
will  be  much  fancied,  but  the  ivory,  bone  and  metal  buttons  of  elab- 
orate design  and  beautiful  finish  will  find  less  favor  with  fine  trades 
than  they  have  enjoyed  for  several  seasons. 

DAY  DRESS  AND  HALF  DRESS  BUSINESS  SUITS. 

Both  the  double-breasted  frock  and  either  the  three  or  four-button 
cutaway  are  correctly  worn  for  day  dress,  as  is  also,  now  and  then, 
the  straight  front  single-breasted  frock.  That  these  styles  are  also 
worn  for  business  purposes  does  not  lessen  their  value  or  appropri- 
ateness for  full  dress,  for,  as  we  said  last  month,  it  is  their  color  and 
texture,  modified  or  emphasized  by  their  accessories,  that  give  them 
the  unmistakable  expression  which  eminently  fits  them  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

For  half  dress  business  wear  the  same  costumes  may  be  worn 
with  propriety,  but  the  vest  maybe  of  any  suitable  material,  from 
that  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  coat  to  the  fanciest  of  vestings,  and 


may  be  either  single  or  double-breasted;  and  the  trousers  may  be  of 
pronounced  plaided  or  striped  material,  though  this  years  impor- 
tations include  but  few  extravagant  designs.  The  double  breasted 
vest,  by  the  way,  w.ll  be  considerably  worn  and  will  be  made  of  mar- 
seilles  as  well  as  of  fancy  vestings.  It  will  have  the  lapels  well 
peaked,  as  a  rule,  with  the  collar  and  lapels  cut  oft,  and  will  close 
with  either  three  or  four  buttons  so  spaced  as  to  show  about  as  much 
shirt  front  as  a  single-breasted  vest.  The  collar  and  lapels,  however 
will  frequently  be  cut  together,  and  sometimes  will  have  the  notch 
shaped  as  for  a  single-breasted  vest,  though,  of  course,  somewhat 
larger. 

For  half  dress  business  wear  the  double-breasted  frock  suit  made 
of  grav  worsted  or  mixed  cheviot,  will  be  quite  popular,  but  the  coat 
and  trousers,  as  the  season  advances,  will  be  generally  worn  with  a 
white  vest.  The  coat  will  be  a  trifle  shorter  than  for  day  dress,  aver- 
aging from  35  to  35  l/z  inches  in  length,  will  have  the  edges  single- 
stitched  narrow,  and  will  be  silk-faced  only  to  the  end  of  collar.  In 
other  respects  it  will  be  the  same. 

Three  and  four-button  cutaways  of  the  same  goods,  and  also  of 
mixed  cheviots  and  other  suitings  cut  as  for  day  dress,  but  with  the 
edges  either  single  or  double-stitched,  narrow,  with  the  sleeves  fin- 
nished  with  a  deep  vent  and  two  buttons,  and  quite  often  with  side 
flaps,  will  be  much  worn.  The  vest  will  be  the  usual  notched-collar 
five-buttoner,  the  trousers  will  average  in  size  from  19K  to  20  inches 
at  the  knee  and  be  18  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  will  have  the  side 
seams  finished  with  a  welt  of  moderate  width. 

The  one-button  cutaway  will  be  but  little  worn  except  by  stout 
and  corpulent  men.  It  will  be  worn  with  the  coat,  vest  and  trousers 
of  the  same  goods;  with  the  coat  and  vest  alike;  or  with  a  white  or 
fancy  vest,  and  striped  or  checked  trousers. 

A  comparatively  new  style  of  coat,  (for  the  revival  of  an  old  style 
is  practically  new,  especially  when  the  details  of  finish  and  the  gen- 
eral expression  are  changed)  is  the  double-breasted  cutaway  which  at 
the  loA'er  button,  closes  the  same  as  though  it  were  (and  it  really  is 
at  that  point)  single  breasted.  The  lapels  are  sometimes  peaked  as 
for  double-breasted  frock,  and  sometimes  blunted  as  for  a  cutaway 
but  in  either  case  the  fronts  are  cut  well  away  and  are  evenly  spaced 
for  four  holes,  the  width  at  the  second  being  the  same  as  for  a  double- 
breasted  frock,  and  at  the  third,  the  same  as  for  a  single-breasted 
coat;  the  fourth  is  cut  away.  This  coat  should  be  made  of  worsted 
or  plain  cheviot  or  thibet  and  have  the  edges  corded  and  stitched 
or  flat  braided,  and,  if  the  lapels  are  peaked,  the  silk  should  show 
either  to  the  end  of  the  collar  or  to  the  buttonholes.  It  should  be 
worn  with  a  fancy  vest,  and  light  striped,  checked,  or  plaided  trousers. 
It  mayalso  be  worn  for  day  dress  withthe  other  garments,  but  it  isnot 
likely  that  it  will  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  the  reason  that  it 
might  be  considered  rather  too  fancy  for  that  purpose,  by  the  majority 
ofgooddressers;andforthefurtherreason  that  forday  or  evening  dress 
anything  radically  new,  no  matter  how  elegant,artisticor  appropiiate 
it  may  be,  wins  favor,  if  it  wins  it  at  all,  with  exasperating  delibera- 
tion. 

BUSINESS    SUITS. 

Sacks  suits  of  the  several  styles  in  vogue  will  be  much  worn  dur- 
ing the  incoming  season.  During  the  spring  months  the  double- 
breasted  sack,  so  popular  during  the  fall  and  winter  season  just  end- 
ed, will  probably  be  a  leading  favorite.     It  will  be  made,  as  a  rule 
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of  plain,  rough-finished,  and  diagonal  cheviots,  and  will  be  much 
worn  without  an  overcoat,  especially  by  young  men  of  athletic  ten- 
dencies. It  will  be  loose  fitting,  though  shapely,  and  will  be  quite 
long,  ranging  in  length  for  a  man  ol  average  height,  from  30^  to  31 
inches.  The  lapels  will  be  well  peaked  and  from  2%  to  2%  inches 
wide,  and  the  silk  will  extend  to  the  end  of  the  collar,  or  to  the  but- 
ton-holes. The  buttons  will  be  4  J^  inches  from  the  edge,  the  holes  will 
be  e/enly  spaced, and  the  roll  will  extend  to  the  third.  The  edges  will 
bedouble-stitched  moderately  wide;  the  sleeves  will  be  finished  with  a 
vent  about  three  inches  deep,  closed  with  two  buttons,  and  all  the 
pockets  will  have  flaps  to  go  in  or  out.  The  vest  should  be  of  the 
same  mateiial  as  the  coat,  but  the  trousers  may  be  of  a  fancy 
trousering. 

This  coat,  with  the  roll  self-faced,  and  with  vest  and  trousers  of 
the  same  cloth,  will  be  occasionally  made  also  of  mixed,  checked  and 
plaided  suitings,  but  the  combination  suit  will  be,  undoubtedly,  the 
decided  favorite. 

The  straight  front  single-breasted  sack,  to  close  with  four  buttons, 
made  from  any  style  of  suiting  in  the  market,  but  generally  fiom 
checks  and  modest  plaids,  or  stripes  with  an  over-plaid  effect  will 
be,  as  usual,  a  standard  style  fcr  strictly  business  purposes  It  wdl 
be  shapely  and  the  average  length  will  be  29  K  inches.  The  roll 
will  be  of  ample  proportions  and  from  5  to  5>^  inches  long,  measur- 
ing from  the  top  of  lapel,  and  the  fronts  will  be  well  rounded  from 
just  below  the  lower  button  to  the  bottom,  the  breast  pocket 
will  be  finished  with  a  welt,  and  the  side  or  hip  pockets, 
as  well  as  the  ticket  pocket,  will  have  flaps  to  go  in  or  out, 
except  for  mid-summer  wear  when  all  the  pockets  will  be  patched 
on.  The  edges  will  be  double-stitched  narrow,  and  the  sleeves  will 
have  a  deep  vent  closed  with  one  or  two  buttons. 

The  three-button  cutaway  sack  will  retain  its  popularity,  whether 
made  of  dark  goods  to  be  worn  with  a  white  vest  and  fancy  trousers, 
or  of  a  fashionable  suiting,  with  the  vest  and  trousers  to  match.  But 
whatever  the  material  used  the  style  will  be  the  same.  It  will  be 
shapely  and  average  29^  inches  long.  The  roll  will  extend  from  5 
to  5>£  inches  below  the  top  of  the  lapel,  and  the  fronts  will  cut  away 
from  a  point  just  high  enough  to  permit  the  lower  button  of  the  vest 
to  show.  The  edges  will  be  double-stitched  narrow,  and  all  the 
pockets  will  have  flaps  to  go  in  or  out. 

The  one-buttoner  will  not  be  worn  to  any  considerable  extent 
except  by  stout  or  corpulent  men.  It  will  roll  to  a  point  from  5J4  to 
6  inches  below  the  top  of  lapel,  and  will  have  the  fronts  well  round- 
ed, but  only  moderately  cut  away.  In  other  respects  it  will  be  cut 
and  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  straight  front  sack. 

For  mid-summer  wear  the  low  roll  sack,  with  the  breast  pockets 
patched  on,  and  with  the  side  pockets  finished  with  flaps  to  go  in 
or  out,  will  be  much  worn.  The  fronts  should  be  cut  away  a  trifle 
less  than  for  the  one-buttoner,  and  should  be  finished  soft,  so  as  to 
button  to  the  short  roll,  though  there  is  no  intention  that  the  coat 
shall  ever  be  so  buttoned;  but  unless  it  is  cut  and  finished  for  the 
short  roll,  the  long  roll,  which  should  extend  to  the  lower  button,  will 
have  that  flat,  elephant-crushed  appearance  peculiar  to  the  roll  of 
ready-made  garments,  and  offensive  to  good  taste.  The  edges  should 
be  double-stitched  narrow,  and  the  sleeves  should  be  finished  with 
a  vent  closed  with  one  button  or  left  open. 

With  these  suits  the  vest  should  be  single-breasted,  open  from 
14  to  15  inches,  be  %SlA  inches  long  and  close  with  five  buttons;  and 
the  trousers  should  average  in  size  from  20  to  21^  inches  at  the 
knee  and  from  18  to  18^  at  the  bottom.  The  side-seams  should  be 
finished  with  a  welt,  and  the  bottomsshould  have  a  moderate  spring. 

Any  of  the  cutaway  frock  suits  made  from  fancy  suitings,  may,  if 
the  coat  has  side  flaps,  and  the  sleeves  are  vented,  be  properly  re- 
garded as  a  business  suit. 

Remarks. — The  tendency  in  all  frocks,  especially  cutaways,  is 
to  increased  waist  and  full  lengths;  shoulders  are  of  full  natural 
width,  sleeves  are  cut  half-and-half  and  are  of  moderate  size;  single 
stitched  edges  are  growing  in  favor,  and  sacks  though  shapely  are 
moderately  loose  fitting.  Vests  open  from  14  to  15  inches,  whether 
single  or  double-breasted,  and  trousers  shade  to  the  peg-top  side  of 
straight  legs. 


CHEAP  CUSTOM  TAILORING. 

The  Pointsman  in  the  X.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  — 
Meanwhile,  as  the  ready-made  millenium  is  being  neared  by  the 
clothing  specialists,  the  gudgeon  young  man  that  aspires  to  be  in 
the  style  is  forced  by  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  retailer  or  led 
astray  by  some  weird  statements  of  the  alleged  fashion  writers,  to 
betake  himself  to  the  lair  of  the  cheap  custom  tailor.  "  There,  at 
least,"  says  the  addle-pated  youth,  "  1  shall  have  things  made  as  I 
want  them." 

I  will  not  say  that  all  cheap  custom  tailors  are  of  the  same  breed 
of  felines,  for  I  know  six  very  much  alike  little  gentlemen  associated 
in  an  East  Side  enterprise  that  are  wont  to  give  good  goods  for 
good  money — but  there  are  many  of  the  lightning  made-to-order 
gentry  that  are  looking  exclusively  for  large  profits  and  ready  cash. 

I  recently  met  the  victim  of  one  of  these  sharks  in  a  first-class 
Fifth  avenue  tailoring  shop.  "Where  did  you  get  that  suit  ?  Why, 
the  cloth  is  made  up  inside  out  !  the  fuzz  will  all  wear  off  of  it  in  a 
few  days,"  said  the  proprietor. 

"But  that's  the  way  I  bought  it!  I  asked  fcr  a  widerwale  effect 
in  slate  blue,  and  there  it  is  I" 

"  Well,  now,  let  me  show  you  !" 

And  then  the  tailor  brought  forth  a  smooth  finish  ordinary  cassi- 
mere  of  a  mixed  pattern,  cheaper  than  was  his  wont  to  carry,  and 
turning  it  wrong  side  out,  disclosed  an  inside  similar  to  the  suiting 
the  self-supposed  swell  had  on. 

Still  the  young  man  was  not  satisfied,  until  the  tailor,  skilfully 
ripping  the  lining  away  from  the  edge  of  his  coat,  showed  that  the 
real  outside  of  the  cloth  had  been  made  the  under. 

"  Well,  what  will  be  the  result  ?"  asked  the  awakening  gull  some- 
what anxiously. 

"Oh,  nothing!  It  will  be  threadbare  in  a  few  weeks,  and  be 
careful  you  don't  go  out  in  the  wet  or  you  may  have  to  relegate  it  to 
your  younger  brother." 

THE  LONDON  SPRING  OVERCOAT. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Anglophobists  to  know 
that  the  correct  thing  in  London  in  the  way  of  men's  spring  over- 
coats is  a  very  long  and  loose  single-breasted  garment,  which  lesem- 
bles  the  ulster  that  was  at  one  time  so  popular,  but  it  is  made  without 
a  belt,  hood,  or  cape  which  are  the  appurtenances  to  the  garment. 
The  inexorable  law  of  fashion,  which  no  self-respecting  "Johnny" 
would  dare  to  contravene,  says  that  the  material  must  be  Melton  or 
shower-proof  cloth  and  its  color  drab  or  a  snuff  mixture.  The  coat, 
as  you  will  imagine,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  Xewmarket,  but 
it  has  no  pretension  of  fitting  tightly  to  the  figure.  Perhaps  the 
quaintest  thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that  the  lapels  are  very  small, 
and,  as  a  would-be  witty  young  man  remarked  :  "  Your  tailor  ought 
to  send  a  microscope  when  he  sent  home  your  coat  if  you  want  to 
see  your  lapels."  These  coats  have  quite  supplanted  the  short  little 
garments  that  were  so  much  affected  by  sportsmen  or  those  who 
affected  to  be  rapid  members  of  society.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
in  all  fairness  that  they  look  remarkably  wall  with  a  Derby  hat. — 
Chicago  Apparel  Gazette. 


DOWN  ON  THE  FROCK  COAT. 

The  Xew  York  Sun  has  this  to  say  of  the  frock  coat  : — Of  all  the 
garments  which  the  Puritanic  fashions  of  this  day  have  forced  upon 
men  the  frock  coat  is  the  most  unpopular.  It  is  affected  by  certain 
kinds  of  men  because  of  its  supposed  dignity.  It  is  worn  by  another 
sort  because  i>  is  the  correct  garment  for  a  certain  time  of  day,  for 
certain  occasions.  But  few  men  really  like  it,  and  most  men  cordi- 
ally detest  it.  This  dislike  was  so  widespread  and  so  deep-seated 
that  the  cutaway  coat  was  introduced,  tolerated  and  even  approved 
for  many  functions  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  require  the 
frock  coat.  Xow  comes  a  bit  of  news  from  England,  whence  men's 
fashions  are  imported,  that  will  intensify  dislike  into  malignant 
hatred.  This  news  is  solemnly  announced  by  a  London  daily  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  frock  coat  which  is  just  coming  in  and  will  be  the  conven- 
tional male  garment  of  the  coming  season,  has  very  long  skirts, 
reaching  within  about  a  foot  of  the  ground.  The  lapels  are  broader 
and  more  pointed  than  those  worn  previously,  and  the  effect  is  good 
in  the  matter  of  breadth  of  chest.  The  newest  development  only 
wants  frogs  down  to  the  ftont  to  look  extremely  like  an  Old  World 
surtout." 
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EX-Ald.John 
James  of  To- 
ronto, who  had 
been  for  ten 
years  a  member 
of  the  Commer- 
cial Travellers'  Association,  died  on  Mon- 
day, March  9th.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  James  &  Furness,  commission  mer- 
chants. His  widow  will  receive  $1,200  from 
the  mortuary  benefit  fund  of  the  Association, 
and  $1,000  from  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

EVERYTHING   SATISFACTORY. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Insurance,  Ottawa,  was  in  Toronto  at  the  end 
of  last  month  and  examined  the  books  of  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  Mutual  Benefit  So- 
ciety.    He  found  everything  satisfactory. 

a  traveller's  violent  death. 

On  Feb.  17th  while  the  Iron  Mountain 
passenger  train  from  St.  Louis  was  pulling 
out  from  Baldknob  station,  Isidore  Meyer, 
travelling  man  for  Foster,  Hillson  &  Co., 
New  York,  was  sitting  in  his  seat  in  a  palace 
car,  when  a  man  who  sat  eating  his  luncheon 
suddenly  drew  a  pistol  and  fired,  killing 
Meyer  instantly.  Conductor  E.  W.  Leach 
was  on  trie  platform,  and  hearing  the  shot 
pulled  the  bell  to  stop  the  train.  The  man 
thereupon  turned  and  fired  at  Leach,  shoot- 
ing him  in  the  head.  He  fell  to  the  platform 
dead.  The  murderer,  who  proved  to  be  in- 
sane, was  secured  after  a  desperate  struggle. 

women  drummers. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association  of 
Canada  had  their  galla.itry  put  to  the  test  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  the  discussion  of  an  ap- 
plication by  a  Toronto  ladv  for  a  certificate 
of  membership.  The  lady's  husband  was  in 
the  jewellery  bjsiness  and  she  was  desirous 
of  going  on  the  road  in  that  line.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  any  or  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  looked  upon  the 


application  with  favor  or  vice  versa. 
We  believe,  however,  that  they  took 
refuge  in  the  by-laws  which  distinctly  lay 
down  the  stern  fact  that  a  commercial  travel- 
lers "  is  a  man."  That  settled  it.  The  lady 
was  not  a  "  man,"  therefore  her  application, 
according  to  the  by-laws,  had  to  be  declined. 
Our  poet,  on  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  at 
once  penned  the  following  lines,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  other  lady  aspir- 
ants for  membership. 
Oh  girls  do  you  know — I'm  as  mad  as  can  be — 

Those  men  surely  think  me  a  mummer, 
They  say  that  a  woman— oh  fiddle-de-dee — 
By  their  by-laws  can't  be  a  drummer. 

I'm  not  done  with  them  yet,  indeed  I  am  not, 
They'll  find  me  a  regular  hummer. 

How  absurd  that  no  woman,  and  only  men, 
Can  be  a  success  as  a  drummer. 

Oh  happy  I'll  be,  when  with  pride  I  can  say 
In  the  fall,  spring,  winter,  or  summer, 

A  lady  I  am,  and  what's  more  in  my  way, 
I'm  one  of  the  bright  boys— a  drummer. 

There  are  a  good  many  women  drummers 
on  the  road  in  the  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  successful.  They  handle  generally 
silks,  ribbons,  buttons,  trimmings  and  such 
goods.  An  exchange  says:  Women  are  work- 
ing their  way  into  the  commercial  travelling 
business  very  fast.  They  are  determined  and 
persistent  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  men. 
Of  course  equal  recognition  in  business 
means  equal  recognition  in  wages,  and  in  a 
few  years  woman  will  occupy  the  position 
she  has  been  struggling  for  and  between  her 
and  man  there  will  be  no  distinction.  It 
will  make  a  big  change  in  many  ways  in  the 
relation  between  man  and  woman.  The  law 
of  compensation  will  get  in  its  inevitable 
work  and  revolutionize  things.  The  burden 
of  social  expense,  for  instance,  falls  on  man; 
the  balls,  concert  and  theatre  tickets,  drives, 
sleighing  parties,  suppers  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  come  from  him.  Under  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  expense  and  with  equal 
opportunity  in  money  making  woman  would 
possess  an  advantage  which  nature  will  not 
allow  to  any  class.  Man's  advantage  in  that 
respect  has  been  offset  by  the  extra  expenses 
he  has  always  been  subjected  to,  and  as 
woman  enlarges  her  liberty  and  sphere  of 
action  these  outlays  will  be  forced  upon  her- 


self. It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  equality  talked  about  so 
much  means  equality  in  all  ways. 

SICK    BENEFIT    FUND. 

What's  the  matter  with ?    I  haven't 

seen  him  on  the  road  lately."  "  Oh  he's  been 
confined  to  bed  for  some  time,  and  won't  be 
out  again  for  weeks  yet."  "  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  that.  How  is  he  fixed  ?"  "  Don't 
know.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  would 
rather  die  than  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  in 
want."  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  im- 
aginary conversation,  but  it  serves  our  pur- 
pose. Have  there  not  been  many  instances 
where  the  head  of  the  house  has  been  laid 
up  without  anything  being  saved  to  meet 
just  such  an  emergency,  and  who  will  not 
accept  assistance  from  any  source,  wrongly 
looking  upon  it  in  the  light  of  charity?  And 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  family  has 
been  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
getting  everything  on  credit  and  the  patient 
rises  from  his  bed  of  sickness  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  will  take  months,  if  not  years,  of 
economy  to  clear  himself  of  the  debt  thus 
incurred.  All  this  would  be  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  if  the  associations  had  a  sick 
benefit  fund  out  of  which  any  member  during 
sickness  would  be  paid  a  certain  amount  for 
household  expenses  and  have  free  medical 
attendance.  Then  it  would  be  looked  upon, 
not  in  the  light  of  charity,  but  as  a  right  and 
there  could  be  no  lowering  of  pride  in  ac- 
cepting it.  If  the  annual  fee  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  upon  this  fund, then  make 
a  small  additional  charge,  which  we  feel  sure 
every  member  would  gladly  pay  when  he 
knew  the  great  and  useful  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  We  merely  throw  out  this 
as  a  suggestion;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  matter  which  urgently  demands  atten- 
tion. 

ACCIDENT   INSURANCE. 

Commercial  Travellers'  Associations  have 
been  so  successful  in  their  life  insurance 
schemes  that  we  are  surprised  they  have 
not  devoted  their  attention  to  accident  in- 
surance. If  such  insurance  is  at  all  neces- 
sary it  is  surely  so  in  the  case  of  commercial 
travellers,  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  incident  to  transportation  either 
by  land  or  water.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  accident 
insurance,  as  the  companies  accepting  these 
risks  would  not  continue  the  business  it  it 
were  a  losing  one.  It  would  not  involve 
much  extra  labor  or  expense  to  carry  it  on 
and    the    annual    assessment    to    members 
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would  not  be  much.  Why  should  travellers 
be  compelled  to  patronize  outside  companies 
when  their  own  associations  could  just  as 
effectually  do  the  business,  and  thereby  keep 
the  funds  under  their  own  control  ?  A  lot 
could  be  written  on  this  subjeo,  but  mean- 
time we  are  content  simply  to  draw  attention 
to  it. 

TRAVELLERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
There  are  more  than  60,000  travellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1845  an  institu- 
tion was  founded  by  them  at  Pinner  lor  "the 
clothing,  maintenance  and  education  of  des- 
titute orphans  of  deceased,  and  the  children 
of  necessitous  commercial  travellers.''  This 
institution  is  supported  solely  by  volunteer 
contributions,  and  the  sum  of  $45,000  is 
raised  annually  for  its  maintenance.  In 
Great  Britain  commercial  travellers,  as  such, 
have  no  fees  to  pay,  and  are  not  required  to 
take  out  licenses,  whether  travelling  for 
foreign  or  English  houses. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

U.  S.  Consul  Sherman,  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, in  a  report  to  the  State  Department  on 
"  Commercial    Travellers  in    Foreign  Coun- 
tries," quotes  an  important  decision  in  regard 
to  commissions,  given    by  Justice  Lopes  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in   July,  1889,  and  not 
published  in  the  regular   law   reports.     It  is 
alike  interesting  to  commercial  travellers  and 
their  employers.     The    plaintiff  agreed  with 
the  defendants    to  introduce    customers,  the 
plaintiff  to  be  paid    a  commission    upon  all 
orders  executed  by  the  defendants  received 
from  such  customers  and    paid  for  by  them. 
The  defendants    subsequently    dismiss    the 
plaintiff,  but  execute  and  are  paid  for  orders 
from    sudi    customers    after   the  dismissal. 
The  judges  decided  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  all  commissions  on  orders  given  by 
customers  introduced  by  him  to  defendants) 
executed  by  the  latter   and   paid   for  by  the 
customers,  although  such  orders   were  given 
after  plaintiff  ceased  to  be  in  defendants'  em- 
ploy.    It  was  also   decided  that    defendants 
were  not  bound   to   pay  commissions    upon 
orders  obtained  from  and  paid  for  by  custom- 
ers introduced  by  plaintiff  after  he,  the  plain- 
tiff, ceased  to  be  in  the  defendants'  employ. 
The  question  was  as  to  the  construction  of 
certain  words  in  two  letters  lrom  the  defend- 
ants to  the  plaintiff,  viz  :  "  As  regards  your 
commission,    we  hereby  agree  to  give    you 
\]/2  per  cent,  upon  all  orders  executed  by  us 
and  paid  for  by  the  customers  arising  from 
your  introduction."     Under  this  agreement 
the   plaintiff  introduced   customers,   and  a 
considerable   trade  resulted  to  the  defend- 
ants.    The  plaintiff  was  then  summarily  dis- 
missed,  the    defendants    continuing    to   do 
business  with  his  customers,  and  at  the  same 
time  declining  to  give  him  any  commission. 
In  rendering  his  decision  the  judge  said 
that  he  was  impiessed  at  first  by  the  view 
that,    when    the  agreement    terminated,  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  the   defendants  to 
have  to  account  to  the  plaintiff.     The  plain- 
tiff's lawyer  had  said,  however,  that  no  such 


hardship  existed,  because  they  were  not 
obliged  to  execute  those  orders  which  arose 
from  the  plaintiff's  introduction.  That  sug- 
gestion was  weighty  and  cogent,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  commission,  provided  the  order 
arose  from  the  introduction,  although  the 
employment  had  terminatad  From  this 
judgment  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  there  dismissed. 

A  similar  case  has  been  settled  in  Liver- 
pool without  going  into  Court.  Plaintiff 
agreed  with  defendants  to  introduce  custom- 
ers, for  which  the  former  was  to  be  paid  by 
commission.  Subsequently  defendants  dis- 
missed plaintiff,  who  claimed  commission  on 
all  orders  from  customers  introduced  by  him, 
the  plaintiff,  and  executed.  Defendants  re- 
fused to  satisfy  the  claim,  but  eventually, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor,  agreed 
to  pay  the  commission  up  to  the  time  of  dis- 
missal in  satisfaction  of  all  claims.  Plaintiff 
refused  this  offer,  and  finally  defendants  paid 
the  commission  up  to  date  of  issue  of  writ, 
without  reservation. 


MR.  J.   C.   BLACK. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Black  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  "  Knights  of  the  Road"  in 
Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association 
and  has  been  honored  by  occupying  the  offices 
of  director,  second  vice-president,  first  vice- 
president  and  president.  Butapartfrom  these 
honors,  as  the  originator  of  the  admirable  in- 
surance scheme  in  connection  with  the  As- 
sociation, which  he  introduced  in  1881,  he  will 
always  be  respected  and  esteemed  by  every 
member  of  the  Association.  For  many  years 
he  represented  the  W.  E.  Sanford  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  two  years  ago  became  a 
partner  in  the  wholesale  clothing  house  of 
W.  R.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

A    POINT    AT    LAW. 

Commercial  travellers,  says  the  Draper's 
Record,  of  London,  England,  when  they  are 
anxious  to  sell  a  line  have  been  known  to  re- 
main unsatisfied  with  "  No  "  for  an  answer, 
and  in  pressing  their  object  they  have  some- 
times overstepped  the  bounds  of  discretion. 
Another  instance  of  this  was  afforded  at  the 


Birmingham  County  Court  last  week.  A 
draper  in  that  city  was  sued  by  a  Notting- 
ham firm  for  a  debt  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  incurred  in  this  way.  The  plain- 
tiff's traveller  called  upon  the  defendant  for 
orders  ;  the  defendant  was  already  over- 
stocked and  declined  to  buy,  and  said  so. 
The  traveller,  not  content  with  this,  called 
later  in  the  day  at  the  same  establishment, 
and  in  an  interview  with  a  buyer  succeeded 
in  diposing  of  a  small  parcel  of  lace  goods. 
The  defendant  declined  to  pay  the  account, 
and  the  matter  came  before  the  County 
Court  to  settle  whether  the  draper  had  the 
right  to  repudiate  a  batgain  which  he  had 
no  desire  to  make,  and  to  which  he  had  not 
been  a  party.  On  the  part  of  the  traveller's 
firm  it  was  urged  that  the  business  of  a  buyer 
was  obviously  to  buv,and  that  by  the  custom 
of  the- drapery  trade  the  buyer  in  eachdepart- 
ment  had  unlimited  authority  for  this  purpose 
The  case  for  the  defence  was  that  the  buyer 
was  no  buyer  at  all,  he  was  a  salesman  only. 
Ultimately  the  judge  decided  that  the  buyer 
in  this  case  had  no  authority  to  contract  the 
debt  which  was  sued  for,  and  the  goods  not 
having  been  accepted,  there  was  no  liability. 

A    DRUMMER'S    IDEAS. 

"  Never  speak  of  a  com;  etitor  in  any  way. 
Get  the  good-will  of  the  clerks,  for  they  can 
help  you." 

"When  trade  is  brisk,  push  all  the 
harder." 

"  Never  abuse  competing  firms.  Leave 
slow  buyers  till  the  last  in  a  town,  and  let 
them  know  the  limits  of  your  time." 

"  If  a  merchant  tells  you  he  can  buy  any 
article  below  your  price,  do  not  argue  with 
him  ;  try  something  else.  Do  not  ask  if  he 
is  in  need  of  any  goods,  for  he  will  generally 
tell  you  he  is  '  full  up.'  The  better  way  is  to 
carry  some  small  article  and  introduce  your- 
self with  that  before  you  are  told  that  nothing 
is  wanted." 

"  Nothing  is  gained  by  travelling  nights, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  working  Sundays." 

Another  drummer  differs  slightly  in  his 
ideas:  He  says  :  "To  succeed  nowadays  as 
a  travelling  salesman,  a  man  must  sell  days 
and  travel  nights  whenever  he  can  save  time 
by  it.  He  must  not  expect  to  have  things 
easy,  for  he  cannot  do  it  and  win.  He  must 
score  every  point  he  can,  and  work  like 
blazes.  He  is  no  pleasure  tourist,  and  selling 
goods  on  the  road  is  not  a  picnic." — Ex. 

TRAVELLERS    IN    JAPAN. 

In  Japan  there  do  not  exist  at  present  any 
special  regulations  with  regard  to  commercial 
travellers.  Under  the  existing  treaties  no 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  travel  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
at  the  ports  of  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Nagasiki, 
Hakodate  and  Nilgata  commercial  travellers 
are  allowed,  in  common  with  all  other  foreign 
traders,  to  pursue  their  calling  within  the 
limits  of  the  settlements  existing  at  these 
places,  and  are  not  obliged  to  pay  fees  or 
take  out  licenses. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  KEVIEW  is  printed  for 
the  Publishers  by  The  J.  15.  McLean  Co.  il.l'di, 
Printers  and  Publishers,  6  Wellington  SI.  West, 
Toronto,  who  make  a  specialty  of  high-class 
magazine  printing. 
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Always  to  the  Fore. 

MERCHANTS  !  you^iththe  fact  that, 

owing  to  our  past  success,  and  urged  by  an  ever- 
increasing  demand,  we  have  surpassed  all  previous 
efforts  to  gather  under  one  roof  such  a  varied  and 

attractive  stock  that  No  Discriminating  Buyer  can 

well  afford  to  overlook  it.  We  are  determined  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  Lead,  and  now  have 
on  sale 


SPRING       | 
SPECIALTIES,} 


New  Dress  Trimmings,  Gilt  Laces,  Ribbons,  Buttons. 

It  is  nOW  generally  Conceded   that  we  are  the  largest  dealers  in 


SEASON 
1891, 


Fancy  Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings 

+    S-    Z        J  ral,:terms  of  purchase,  hence  we  are  able  to  make  the  lowest  poss.be  pnces 
£,EK  BPUsfn'eBSSEwe   have  tnade  _,,  ^SH^S^  ^a^e^e 

rr^h?^^^^  —  -  -  - 

play  a  thorough,  critical  inspection. 


1 


=  LETTER   ORDERS.  = 

Our  stock  is   so  comprehensive   that  no  detail  || 
can  be  omitted   in   keeping   up   a  constant  assort-  - 
ment.     All   orders  are   filled  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  firm,  and  we  insure  careful  ex-  j 
ecution  and  prompt  despatch  in  all  cases. 
NOTE -If  you  have  not  received  one  of  our  CUS 

TOMERS'    ORDER    PADS,   send  us  your  ad 

dress  and  we  will  forward  one. 


THE    FANCY 


DRY  GOODS 


— OF — 


CANADA. 


SAMSON,  KENNEDY  <£  COMPANY. 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Domestic  Manufactures, 


44  to  48  Scott  St.,  and   1  5  to  19  Colborne  St., 

TORONTO 


25  Old  'Change, 

LONDON,  ENG, 


S.  S.  KIMBALL 

577  CRAIG  ST., 

MONTREAL 


Manufacturer  of 

"Champion" 

Fire  and  Burglar 

Proof  Safes. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


S.  S.  KIMBALL 

577  CRAIG  ST., 

MONTREAL 


My  Safes  have 
stood  the  test  both 
in  Fires  and  with 
Burglars. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Fuller  Cash  Carrier  Co. 

FIFTEEN  REASONS-Why  you  should  use  THE  FULLER  CASH  CARRIER. 


^)ash  Carrier 


eM.MAR.8"87. 


Runs  Easier.  Is  th 
The  Price  is  Cheaper, 
Themselves  in  Three  Mouths'  Time 


No  Cash  Boys  Needed. 
Helps  when  you  are  in  a 
Hurry  and  Need  Help  the 
Most.  Saves  having  Goods 
Stolen,  as  Salesmen  have 
not  to  run  for  Change. 
Draws  Custom,  people  go 
where  they  get  served  the 
best  and  quickest.  Pre- 
vents Mistakes.  All  money 
goeB  to  Cash  Desk.  Is  the 
most  Simple,  therefore 
liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  No  Detachable  Cup 
to  fall  off  and  Scatter 
Change.  The  Cup  cannot 
get.  mislaid  by  hurried 
Salesmen.  No'  Colds  to 
wear  out  and  Break.  It 
never  fails  to  Catch  and 
Never  Rebounds.  It  is  the 
Best  Looking,  therefore  »n 
Ornament  to  any  Store. 
llu'  Larger  Wheels,  and 
Best  Store  Service  in  the  Market, 
so  all  can  have  them.      Will  Pay  for 


Call  and  see  them,  or  send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

S.  S.    KIMBALL, 

General  Manager  for  the  Dominion. 

SALESROOM:    577    CRAIG     ST.,    MONTREAL,    P.    <a. 

P.  O.  BOX  945.  FEDERAL  TELEPHONE   8  1  4. 
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To 


"Canadian  and  Co-operative." 


][ 


as 


operate 
on  the  lines 
of    the    Grand 
Trunk  and  Canada 
Atlantic  Railways,  reach- 
ing every  city  and  nearly  all 
the  important  towns  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,   the  fruit  gardens 
and  produce  centres  of  Ontario, 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  Atlan- 
tic   seaboard,   with    respon- 
sible and    reliable  con- 
nections for  points 
beyond  lines         ^y^         G.  a.  grover, 

of  opera  ^^^  General  Superintendent, 

tion.  ^s^  48  Yonge  Street, 

TORNOTO,  ONT. 


MAY,    1891. 


J.  M.  KIRK,  President 


an   ex- 


perienced 
staff,     modern 
system  and  equip- 
ment, and  at  moderate 
rates  provides  prompt  and 
reliable   service.        C.  O.  D's, 
Collections,    Money,     Merchan- 
dise, Packages,  Parcels,  Produce, 
Printed    Matter,    Samples,    and 
Valuables  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Special  rates  on  consignments  of 
merchandise  of  500  lbs.  and  up- 
wards.      Call    Cards,    Office 
Lists  and  Receipt  Books, 
furnished  to  regular 
S.  CHADWICK,  ^^^   shippers  in  cities 

General  Manager,  ^s^         and  large 

226  St.  James  St.,  ^^       towns. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


ADVERTISERS-TAKE  NOTICE. 

HE  Dry  Goods  Review  is  rapidly  climbing  the  difficult  ascent  to  popular  favor, 
and  will  soon  reach  the  top.  That  it  is  of  value  to  advertisers  is  shewn  by  the 
following  unsolicited  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  two  of  its  advertising 
patrons  : 

E.  J.  Fawcett,  Toronto. — I   am  well   pleased  with  the  Review,  and  satisfied 
with  my  advertisement. 

H.  Harman,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  —  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  returns  from 
your  journal  from  the  advertisements  inserted  during  February  and  March,  and 
enclose  matter  for  April  ad. 

We  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  to  the 
article  in  this  issue  on  advertising,  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  practical  men 
in  the  business  in  the  United  States.  It  should  commend  itself  to  their  careful 
consideration. 

Write  for  rates  to 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  Street  West,  TORONTO, 

or,  115  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  St.    West,  Toronto. 


J.  B.   McLEAN. 

President. 


CHAS.  MORRISON, 
Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 

DRY  GOODS  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


^  our  last  issue  we  referred  to 
fact  that  a  movement  was 
on  foot  for  the  formation 
5  of  a  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  Toronto. 
Although  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  state  that  any 
definite  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  we 
are  assured  that  the  agita- 
tion will  not  be  dropped  till  the 
association  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  feeling  is  strong  that 
such  an  association  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  abolition  of  the  evils  affecting  the 
very  life  of  the  trade  and  for  infusing  and 
cultivating  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among  the  dry  goods  men  them- 
selves. We  are  told  that  what  is  wanted,  to  give  the  movement  a 
boom,  is  for  some  one  possessed  of  more  than  usual  push  and  energy 
to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  and  the  majority  would  quickly 
respond  to  the  call.  We  have  received  a  pertinent  letter  on  the 
subject  from  "H.  A.  S.,"  a  retailer,  and  its  contents  are  well  worthy 
the  careful  perusal  of  everyone  interested  in  the  trade,  not  only  in 
Toronto,  but  throughout  the  Dominion.  He  says  : — "  That  all  pro- 
positions put  forth  from  time  to  time  of  the  benefits  of  a  mutual 
association  amongst  retail  dry  goods  tradesmen,  should  have  ended 
in  nothing,  seems  almost  incredible  in  such  a  city  as  Toronto. 
Surely  it  is  time  something  was  done.  The  late  Hamilton  conven- 
tion spreads  over  a  sea  of  possibilities,  but  so  far  we  learn  little  of  its 
accomplishments,  and  fear  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  barely 
driven  in  as  far  as  dry  goods  is  concerned,  and  that  there  is  lacking 
a  hammer  heavy  enough  to  drive  it  any  further.  It  may  be  the 
wedge  is  too  thick.  We  in  Ontario,  and  particularly  Toronto,  want 
an  influential  body  to  deal   with    two  or  three  burning  questions  in 


our  midst  ;  the  little  and  less  important  ones  will  fall  in  line  after. 
The  first  to  Overcome  is  the  present  result  of  failure,  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  the  consequent  crowding  of  retail  fixtures  with  bankrupt 
stocks.  In  dealing  with  this  we  must  commence  at  the  bottom  step 
of  the  ladder,  which  is  the  prevention  of  stocks  coming  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  or  tender,  and  being  made  a  handle  of  to  force 
business  out  of  its  natural  channel  and  demoralize  trade.  I  think 
the  suggestion  to  purchase  such  stocks  by  a  mutual  association,  and 
its  general  distribution,  is  an  excellent  one  as  a  start,  but  it  has  evils. 
The  bidding  for  such  stocks  would  be  keen,  and  doubtful  whole- 
salers, considering  the  continumg  of  credit,  would  rely  on  getting  a 
better  dividend  from  a  failure  than  now.  Therefore  such  dealing  with 
stocks  would  only  be  a  present  relief,  and  the  greater  question — and 
the  one  alone  deserving  the  formation  of  such  an  association  and 
worthy  of  its  careful  consideration — is  the  endeavor  to  prevent  so 
many  failures  by  raising  the  standard  of  credit.  Men  with  little 
capital  and  living  up  to  a  big  one ;  without  much  experience  and 
not  giving  it  good  attention  ;  with  small  chances  of  success,  but 
with  an  elastic  representation  of  facts  and  plenty  of  cheek,  go  into 
business  and  get  unlimited  credit.  Others,  when  money  is  tight  and 
their  business  is  in  a  bad  state,  put  off  the  evil  day  by  borrowing 
money  upon  unjust  promises,  only  to  make  the  smash  greater  and 
the  dividends  less.  Some  by  getting  anxious  and  selling  at  a  loss, 
and  others  by  more  unprincipled  ways,  are  some  causes  ior  failure, 
and  surely  wholesalers  should  know  better  than  to  continue  credit- 
ing such  businesses.  Selling  under  cost  is  possibly  the  evil  most 
easily  distinguished, but  it  appears  the  fight  to  sell  among  the  whole- 
sale houses  is  so  keen  and  the  expenses  of  making  sales  so  great, 
that  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  arrange  a  systematic  and  beneficial 
means  of  ascertaining  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  parties  they  supply. 
The  great  expense  to  wholesalers  of  their  travellers,  to  the  extent  it 
is  now  carried,  and  the  question  of  long  credits,  are  not  for  us  to 
deal  with.  They  have  competitors  equally  keen  and  pushing  to 
stand  against,  coming  from  markets  they  cannot  hope  to  influence  ; 
but  the  prevention  of  credit  to  hopeless  and  unprincipled  retail  men, 
and  the  starting  of  men  with  small  means  with  much  risk,  just  to 
push  their  goods  in  a  certain  town  or  street,  and  similar  abuses,  are 
stinging  facts  for  the  retailer  to  urge  and  agitate  tor  reform  in.  The 
result  of  such  a  movement  to  exporters  and  wholesale  men  would  be 
less  failures  and  competition  and  smaller  expenses,  with  more  profit 
and  business  upon  a  sounder  basis.  The  questions  of  early  closing 
and  mutual  exchange  of  advice  and  caution  for  retailers  against  bad 
debts,  would  be  easy  ones,  and  desirable  for  such  an  organization  to 
deal  with.  And  I  feel  sure  that  were  an  association  started  amongst 
us,  with  these  views  as  a  foundation,  few  of  our  merchants  would 
refuse  to  lend  a  willing  hand." 

"  H.  A.  S."  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  unity  amongst  dry 
goods  men,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  retailers  on  the 
subject.  The  evils,  he  refers  to,  loudly  call  for  reform,  but  nothing 
can  be  done  unless  an  Association  is  formed;  then  every  question 
would  be  discussed  ably  and  intelligently,  and  united  action  taken 
to  purge  the  trade  of  the  many  abuses  that  are  choking  the  life 
out  of  it. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF    PREFERENCES. 


THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 


4m 


E  referred  in  our  Feb- 
ruary issue  to  the  re- 
cent decision  in  the 
courts  regarding  mer- 
cantile preferences, 
whereby  one  of  the 
f|  greatest  safeguards  af- 
forded the  business 
community  by  the  stat- 
utes was  destroyed. 
Merchants  have  there- 
by been  thoroughly 
aioused  to  action,  and 
with  the  object  of  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  the  decision  Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith,  member  for  West  York,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Ontario  Legislature  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Act  Respecting 
Assignments  and  Preferences  by  Insolvent  Persons."  The  bill 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  adv.ce  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : 

i.  Section  2  of  the  Act  Respecting  Assignments  and  Preferences 
by  Insolvent  Persons  is  repealed,  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor  : 

2,  Every  gift,  conveyance,  assignment  or  transfer,  delivery  over 
or  payment  of  goods,  chattels  or  effects,  or  of  bills,  bonds,  notes, 
securities,  or  of  shares,  dividends,  premiums,  or  bonus  in  any  bank, 
company  or  corporation,  or  of  any  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
made  by  a  person  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  insolvent  circumstances, 
or  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  or  knows  that  he  is  on  the  eve 
of  insolvency,  which  has  the  effect  of  defeating,  delaying  or  prejudic- 
ing his  creditors  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  or  of  giving  any  one 
or  more  of  them  a  preference  over  his  other  creditors,  or  over  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  whatever  the  intent  be  in  making  the  same, 
or  whether  the  same  be  made  voluntarily  or  under  pressure,  shall, 
as  against  the  creditor  or  creditors  injured,  delayed,  or  prejudiced, 
or  postponed,  be  utterly  void. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Bill  will  pass  through  its  various  stages,  but 
not  without  opposition  from  those  members  of  the  House  who  belong 
to  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Smith  has,  however,  accumulated  such  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  measure  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  opposition  to  have  any  effect  in  preventing  its  adoption. 
Many  glaring  cases  of  illegal  preference  have  occurred  since  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Molson's  Bank  v.  Halter 
became  known.  One  instance  happened  in  Hamilton  where  at  the 
very  time  the  creditors  were  in  session,  discussing  the  statement  of 
affairs  before  them,  the  debtor  gave  a  preference  to  one  of  his 
creditors  and  then  coolly  told  the  meeting  that  he  washed  his  hands 
of  the  whole  affair.  Another  case  occurred  at  Whitby,  and  on  the  mat- 
ter being  brought  into  court  the  judge  characterized  the  transaction 
as  deliberate  fraud,  but  unfortunately,  as  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  collusion  between  the  debtor  and  preferred  creditor  the  case 
had  to  be  dismissed.  We  may  as  well  repeat  what  the  law  at  pre- 
sent is  in  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  It  is  there 
laid  down  that  when  a  creditor  obtains  from  a  debtor  on  his  urgency 
or  desire  for  security  for  his  debt,  and  the  latter  in  consequence 
thereof  gives  such  security,  the  mere  fact  of  the  latter  being  in  fact 
insolvent  at  the  time  and  shortly  after  going  into  insolvency,  does 
not,  in  the  absence  of  any  collusion  or  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
creditor's  part,  defeat  the  transaction  at  the  suit  of  the  assignee  or 
creditors.  It  must  be  the  illegal  intent  to  defeat,  delay,  or  prejudice 
the  creditors,  or  to  give  a  preference  to  one  over  the  others,  that 
brings  it  within  the  statute.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Smith's  Bill 
would  do  away  with  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  Its 
meaning  is  plain,  and  every  creditor  by  its  enactment  could  rest 
secure  against  illegal  preferences  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  statute 
books  of  Ontario. 


(My  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

[IE  month  that  is  past  has  not  been  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  bring  satisfaction  for  the  present  or 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  dry  goods  trade. 
But  wholesalers  are  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed. They  foresaw  what  was  coming  and 
discounted  prospective  losses  by  more  limited 
buying,  by  a  greater  carefulness  in  accepting 
orders,  and  by  general  retrenchment  and  econ- 
omy. For  months  they  have  been  taking  in  sail,  and  now  they  are 
not  unprepared.  The  opening  of  navigation  was  first  looked  to  as 
the  remedy  for  all  their  evils,  but  as  it  approaches  it  would  appear 
that  something  more  radical  is  necessary  before  the  dry  goods  trade 
of  the  country  is  on  a  bed-rock  basis.  Wholesale  merchants  looked 
to  the  three  seasons  cf  crops  below  the  average,  to  a  decreased 
ability  or  at  least  an  indifferent  desire  to  pay,  to  an  unsettled  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  country,  and  they  directed  their  operations  with 
an  eye  to  these  facts,  yet  they  find  stocks  too  high  and  no  prospect 
of  an  immediate  reduction,  as  they  prefer  to  leave  goods  on  the  shelf 
to  letting  them  out  of  their  hands  into  doubtful  quarters.  Amongst 
the  manufacturers  there  are  the  old  complaints  of  cutting  in  rates, 
unwarranted  discounts  and  dating  ahead,  all  radical  evils,  and  until 
they  are  rooted  out  there  can  never  be  harmony  in  the  dry  goods 
trade.  The  Dominion  Cotton  Company  has  done  something  in  this 
direction,  but  to  many  it  savours  of  a  combine,  and  even  if  it  were, 
it  has  weak  spots  that  make  it  ineffectual.  Generally  the  manufac- 
turers are  firm  in  prices,  and  their  agreement  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  unsaleable  goods  ;  in  some  lines,  such  as  flannelettes, 
there  is  an  absolute  scarcity.  Fears  were  entertained  that  when  the 
bankrupt  stocks  were  thrown  into  circulation  there  would  be  a  ple- 
thora that  would  bring  stagnation,  but  they  are  being  jobbed  out 
quietly  and  at  good  prices  and  distributed  to  points  wide  apart. 
The  fourth  passed  off  better  than  was  expected  ;  the  paper  was  well 
taken  up,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  the  retailers  them- 
selves without  the  intervention  of  the  houses  holding  their  accounts. 
The  earnings  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  show  a  marked  increase, 
an  indication  that  in  the  localities  where  this  road  operates,  and  of 
which  Montreal  is  the  centre,  there  is  a  freer  movement  of  produce 
and  a  better  circulation  of  money.  Travelers  now  out  are  winding 
up  the  spring  business,  and  send  in  word  that  the  country  store- 
keepers are  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  They  see  the  spring 
coming  and  that  alone  has  helped  trade  ;  they  have  been  buying 
sparingly  and  now  think  they  can  relax  their  cautiousness  a  little. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  city  and  suburban  trade,  and  before  next 
month  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  marked  and  gratifying  im- 
provement to  note. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Bradstreet's  reports  the  total  number  of  failures  for  the  Domin- 
ion for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  as  566  against  542  last 
year.  In  Ontario  the  failures  were  269  against  315,  and  in  Quebec 
200  against  142. 

* 
*  * 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  at  a   special   meeting  held  on 

April  9th  to  discuss  the  question  of  closer  trade  relations  with  Great 

Britain,  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "That  this  board  is  of  the 

opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  closer  trade  relations  should 

be  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  that  a 

duty  imposed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  food  products  of  other  nations 

with  tariffs  against  her  own  productions  will  not  enhance  the  value 

of  the  food  products  of  the  empire,  but  will  materially  increase  the 

production  therein  and  place  her  in  an  independent  position  for  her 

lood  supply  in  the  near  future."     Another  resolution  was  also  passed 

as    follows:    "That    the    Government   of    Canada   be    respectfully 

requested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government  the 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       -        -      Ontario. 


APRIL-MAY   SORTING  TRADE. 

We    have    secured    several    leading  lines  in   STAPLES,    which  are 
worth  looking  at  in  Travellers'  hands. 

In  TWEEDS,   see  clearing  lots  at  reduced  prices. 

CASHMERES — Another  shipment  of  X  2  Black,  which  is  already 
well   known. 

PRINTS — Newest  Grounds,  Latest  Novelties.      Ornish  Prints. 

EMBROIDERIES,  ELOUNCINGS,  GLOVES,  HOSIERY, 
PARASOLS. 


CLOSE   PRICES. 


LIBERAL    TERMS. 


propriety  of  summoning  a  conference  of  representative  men  from 
the  colonies  to  meet  in  Loudon  at  some  convenient  time  to  discuss 
the  question  of  closer  trade  relations  with  Canada." 

* 
*  * 

A  process  for  preparing  a  substitute  for  jute,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
be  much  better  and  less  expensive  than  the  Oriental  products,  has 
been  invented  by  Mr  W.  T.  Forbes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Mexican 
Ramie  Company,  organized  by  Mr.  Forbes,  owns  600,000  acres  of 
land  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hennequin,  the  bark  of  which 
furnishes  a  fibre  superior  to  jute  and  remarkably  easy  to  prepare  for 
the  market.  It  has  the  advantage  of  ramie  in  that  it  may  be  decor- 
ticated without  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  which  the  solvent  process 
ordinarily  requires,  and  comes  out  a  cleaner,  stronger  and  better 
fibre  than  jute.  The  government  has  exempted  the  company's  pro- 
perty from  taxation  for  twenty  years,  and  machinery  to  be  used  in 
the  business  will  be  admitted  to  the  country  free  of  duty. 

*** 
The  total  imports  for  the  dry  goods   and  allied  trades  at  the  port 
of  Toronto  for  last  month  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year 
were  as  follows  : — 

March, '91.     March, '90. 

Cotton  goods $120,744        $'32>492 

Fancy  goods 43,269  68,792 

Hats  and  bonnets 56,186  57,263 

Silk  goods 88,133  116,784 

Woollen  goods 332,456  306,2 1 6 

Total $640,788        $681,547 

*** 
Speaking  of  the  combine  entered  into  by  the  Bradford,  England, 
wool  combers,  which  took  effect  on  April  1st,  the  Drapers'  Record 
of  London,  says  : — -The  example  set  in  other  branches  of  trade  has 
been  followed  by  the  Bradford  wool  combers,  and  it  is  announced 
that  a  "  ring  "  has  been  formed    in    that  industry,  with  the  object  of 


forcing  up  prices.  Prices  have  been  at  an  unremunerative  point  for 
a  long  time,  and  combination  seems  to  have  recommended  itself  as 
the  most  effective  method  for  changing  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition 
of  affairs.  It  is  reported  that  seventeen  firms,  including  all  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  trade,  have  entered  the  "ring,"  and  its  opera- 
tions have  already  commenced.  Circulars  have  been  issued  with 
revised  schedules,  which  are  to  apply  to  all  wools  delivered  to  the 
comber  and  not  already  contracted  for.  In  these  days  competition 
and  combination  run  very  close  together.  When  a  trade  has  been 
rendered  totally  unremunerative  by  cutting  competition,  the  next 
step  seems  to  be  to  fall  back  on  combination  to  bolster  it  up  again. 

* 
*  * 

A  glance  at  the  advertisement  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association  in  this  issue  will  show  the  marvellous  strides  it  has  made 
within  the  short  space  often  years.  Its  remarkable  success  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  following  letter  from  Robertson, 
Linton  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  Montreal,  to  Mr. 
McMurtry,  the  Ontario  manager,  of  date  April  14th,  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  the  promptitude  and  liberality  displayed  by  the 
company  in  meeting  death  claims:  "  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  through  Mr.  D.  Z.  Bessette,  the  agent  of  your  company  in 
this  city,  of  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  in  settlement 
of  policy  No.  42637  on  the  life  of  the  late  John  Peters,  of  Hastings, 
Ont.,  which  has  been  assigned  to  us.  In  making  this  formal 
acknowledgment,  we  beg  you  to  convey  to  the  officers  of  your  com- 
pany our  sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  claim 
which  was  paid  some  weeks  before  it  was  legally  due.  We  have 
also  received  from  you  a  cheque  for  $40.27  for  the  unearned  premium 
on  the  said  policy  ;  this  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  liberality  of  your  company  in  its  settlements."  We  may 
explain  that  the  unearned  premium  referred  to  is  the  difference 
between  the  annual  payment  and  the  amount  required  to  pay  Mr. 
Peters'  premium,from  the  beginning  of  his  policy  year  up  to  the  date 
of  his  death. 
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THE   BUSINESS  TAX. 


QUESTION  of  substituting  a 
business  tax  for  the  personalty 
tax,  has,  since  our  last  issue, 
not  been  allowed  to  rest.  Its 
advocates,  believing  that  they  have  right 
and  justice  on  their  side,  which  invari- 
ably carry  the  day,  are  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively upholding  their  position.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Toronto  City  Council  on  March  31st,  a 
resolution  was  submitted  to  the  effect  that  the 
City  Solicitor  te  instructed  to  prepare  a  by-law 
enabling  the  Council  to  impose  a  business  tax  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent tax  on  personalty,  but  it  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  5  to  19,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  or  Finance  Committee, 
being  amongst  the  yeas.  This  vote  has  shewn  the  friends  of  the 
business  tax  whom  they  have  to  fight  against,  and  they  will  organize 
their  forces  accordingly.  The  fight  in  Toronto  has  just  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  will  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  by  the  supporters 
of  the  business  tax,  who  are  not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  the  City 
Council's  decision.  On  the  same  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Hamilton  City  Council,  representatives  were  pre- 
sent from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and 
the  Freeholders'  Association,  to  discuss  the  question.  Nothing 
definite  was  decided  upon,  but  another  conference  will  probably  be 
held  shortly.  President  Knox,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  -it  the  con- 
clusion of  an  admirable  address,  said:  "  The  adoption  of  the  new 
system  will  be  beneficial  because  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of 
the  assessors,  the  tax  being  based  on  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  an 
easily  ascertained  quantity,  and  would  place  every  trader  on  an 
equitable  footing  ;  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  inquisitorial  and  harass- 
ing inquiries  which,  under  the  existing  law,  the  assessor  or  Court  of 
Revision  is  compelled  to  make,  and  save  time  and  simplify  the 
assessment  rolls  ;  it  will  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  much  more 
equitably  than  it  is,  or  can  be  done,  under  the  present  law,  and,  on 
account  of  its  wide  distribution,  any  deficit  in  your  treasury  will  fall 
so  lightly  on  those  outside  the  mercantile  classes  that  its  incidence 
will  be  very  little  felt.  We  are  not  advocating  single-tax  theories, 
but  this  is  a  step  towards  making  real  estate  the  basis  of  taxation 
for  all  local  or  municipal  purposes,  as  is  done  in  Britain,  after  aban- 
doning a  similar  system  to  that  now  prevailing  here  as  unfair.  The 
mode  we  are  urging  on  you  contains  the  elements  of  justice,  as  the 
tenant  pays  in  full  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  privileges  enjoyed.  It 
is  not  a  tax  on  the  landlord  ;  it  would  only  fall  on  occupied  business 
premises,  and  can  be  collected  with  the  maximum  of  ease  and  the 
minimum  of  cost,  the  basis  being  always  definitely  known."  Next 
day,  April  1st,  the  Brantford  Board  of  Trade  met  to  discuss  the 
question.  A  resolution  favoring  the  substitution  of  the  business  tax 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Robertson  in  an  able  speech.  Other 
speakers  followed,  and  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  agitation  is  not 
confined  to  one  city,  but  is  becoming  general.  The  Ottawa  City 
Council  some  weeks  ago  put  on  record  its  approval  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  business  tax  by  the  adoption  of  a  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  enquire  ipto  the  matter.  The  report  favored  the  prin- 
ciple on  these  grounds  :  1.  It  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the 
assessors.  2.  It  will  do  away  with  the  personal  property  tax  on  the 
mercantile  community,  which  is  so  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
inquisitorial  character.  3.  It  will  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation 
over  a  large  number  that  are  not  now  reached,  relieve  many  unduly 
burdened,  and  generally  prove  a  more  equitable  system  than  exists 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  law.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
mittee were  of  the  opinion   that   the   Act  as   it  stands  at  present  is 


'  apable  of  improvement  in  so  far  as  it  was  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  mercantile  classes.  They  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advantageously  improved  by  making  it  more  comprehensive,  so  as 
to  include  other  classes  besides  the  one  specified,  such  as  the  "arts,' 
"professions,"  etc.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  would  require  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  secure  this  the 
committee  recommended  that  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  cities  of  Ontario  be  invited  to  consider  and  discuss  the  matter. 
Such  a  conference  could  be  convened  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  any  conclusions  arrived  at 
and  recommendations  made  by  them  would  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration from  that  body.  Meantime  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  Act  be  accepted  so  far  as  it  went,  and  that  a  by-law  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  its  provisions. 


DUTY  ON  CORSETS. 

A  deputation  of  corset  manufacturers  waited  upon  the  Minister 
of  Customs,  at  Ottawa,  last  month,  with  the  object  of  inducing  him 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign-made  corsets  for  the  protection  of 
the  industry.  The  present  tariff  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  they 
urged  that  this  was  not  enough.  It  is  alleged  that  German  compe- 
tition, by  reason  of  the  cheaper  labor  in  that  country,  is  destroying 
the  Canadian  industry.  Another  source  of  complaint  is  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  this  country  a  slaughter  market  for 
the  surplus  products  of  the  United  States,  by  offering  the  same  kind 
of  corset,  as  that  manufactured  by  Canadians,  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  it  is  being  sold  at  to  American  dealers.  It  appears  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  United  States  combine  sales  cannot  be  made 
in  any  part  of  the  States  under  a  certain  fixed  scale,  but  some  agents 
are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  Canadian  trade  by  cutting  under  the 
American  schedule.  The  deputation  promised  that  the  increased 
duty,  demanded  on  foreign  corsets,  would  not  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  price  to  Canadian  buyers  as  the  competition  between  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  would,  of  itself,  serve  to  secure  to  the  home 
merchant  and  consumer  the  benefit  of  present  rates.  All  that  the 
deputation  aimed  at  was  the  securing  of  such  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
as  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  foreign  goods  from  this 
market.     The  Minister's  reply  was  in  the  usual  diplomatic  terms. 


PROCEEDINGS  TO  GARNISH   DEBTS. 

In  answer  to  "  Enquirer"  we  may  state  that  the  clauses  in  the 
Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario)  referring  to  proceedings  to  gar- 
nish debts,  are  as  follows  : — 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  section  when  a  debt  or 
money  demand,  and  not  being  a  claim  strictly  for  damages,  is  due 
and  owing  from  one  party  to  another,  and  a  debt  is  due  or  owing  to 
the  debtor  from  any  other  party,  the  party  to  whom  such  first  men- 
tioned debt  or  money  demand  is  so  due  or  owing  (hereinafter  desig- 
nated the  primary  creditor)  may  attach  and  recover  any  debt  due  or 
owing  to  his  debtor  (hereinafter  designated  the  primary  debtor) 
from  any  other  party  (hereinafter  called  the  garnishee)  or  sufficient 
thereof  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  primary  creditor,  subject  always  to 
the  rights  of  other  parties  to  the  debts  owing  from  such  garnishee. 

No  debt  due  or  accruing  to  a  mechanic,  workman,  laborer,  ser- 
vant, clerk  or  employe  for,  or  in  respect  of,  his  wages  or  salary,  shall 
be  liable  to  seizure  or  attachment  under  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act 
relating  to  the  attachment  or  garnishment  of  debts,  unless  the  debt 
exceeds  the  sum  of  $25,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  excess. 

Nothing  in  the  next  preceding  section  contained  shall  apply  to 
any  case  where  the  debt  has  been  contracted  for  board  or  lodging, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  the  exemption  of  $25,  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  debtor's  f.mily. 

Where  the  claim  of  the  primary  creditor  is  upon  a  promissory 
note  or  other  instrument  signed  by  the  debtor,  and  the  amount 
claimed  is  $200  or  less,  cr  where  the  claim  is  upon  an  open  account 
and  the  amount  claimed  is  $100  or  Ie>s,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recover 
judgment  against  the  debtot  before  commencing  attachment  or 
garnishee  proceedings,  but  in  all  other  cases  a  judgment  must  be 
recovered  against  the  debtor  before  the  garnishee  proceedings  are 
commenced. 
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A    FAITHFUL 
RECORD. 


HE  number  of  books  required  in  a  business 
depends  on  its  extent  and  the  nature  of  the 
information  required  concerning  it.  If  one  is 
doing  a  business,  say  in  a  general  store  in 
the  country,  of  about  $10  cash  and  $20  credit 
per  day,  he  should  be  able  to  do  his  own 
bookkeeping,  and  I  think  should  onlv  want 
a  Six-Column  Journal,  a  petty  Cash  book,  a 
Ledger  and  perhaps  a  small  book  containing 
?cord  of  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable.  With 
he  should  be  able  to  show  at  the  end  ol  each  year 
,  the  amount  of  goods  purchased;  2nd,  of  goods 
sold;  3rd,  the  gain  or  loss  during  the  year;  4th,  the 
amount  of  cash  received  and  paid  out;  5th,  the  amount  owing  to 
him  on  open  account;  6th,  the  amount  owing  by  him  to  others  on 
open  account;  7th,  the  amount  of  notes  owing  to  him;  8th,  the 
amount  of  notes  owing  by  him  to  others;  and,  in  his  inventory, 
which  might  be  a  book  or  sheets  of  paper,  the  balance  of  goods  or 
the  property  on  hand.  This  is  about  the  simplest  form  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  and  should  prove  satisfactory,  if  faithfully  kept 
up,  for  a  business  of  the  extent  spoken  of. 

But  if  I  am  doing  a  business  of  $500,000  a  year,  handling  many 
lines  of  goods,  and  desiring  to  know  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  line, 
and  also  requiring  that  each  day's  transactions  should  appear  on  the 
books  before  the  warehouse  closed,  many  more  books  would  be 
necessary.  It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  in  this 
matter,  as  each  business  and  each  proprietor  will  have  different 
requirements.  I  think  I  should  want  something  like  the  following: — 
Invoice  Book,  or  books,  with  columns  as  required. 
Order  Book,  or  books. 

Sales  Book,  or  books,  with  columns  as  required. 
Journal,  "  " 

General  Cash  Book, 
Petty  Cash  Book, 
Bills  Receivable  Register. 
Bills  Payable 
Past  Due   Bills 

Past  Due  Bills,  "  Forward"  Register. 
Tickler. 

Subsidiary  and  Auxiliary  books  which  will  necessarily  be  diffe- 
rent for  different  kinds  of  business. 

The  above  books  will  be  divided  among  a  numerous  staff  and 
their  contents  may  reach  the  Ledger  in  two  ways.  First  by  passing 
everything  through  the  Journal — making  it  a  door  or  entrance,  and 


the  only  one,  into  the  Ledger.  Second,  by  posting  direct  from  In- 
voice Book,  Sales  Book,  General  Cash  Book,  Bills  Receivable  Book, 
Bills  Payable  Book,  etc.,  leaving  the  Journal  for  such  entries  only  as 
cannot  properly  be  made  in  any  other  book.  The  former  method  is 
very  slow  but  very  sure-  the  latter  is  adapted  to  a  "  live"  business 
where  the  books  are  supposed  to  be  "up"  every  night. 

But  between  the  two  extremes  of  $10,000  per  year  and  $500,000, 
suppose  we  take  a  dry  goods  business  of  $100  per  day,  part  cash, 
part  credit,  and  consider  what  kind  of  a  set  of  books  would  be  best 
adapted  to  it.  Apart  from  auxiliary  books,  which  of  course  each 
proprietor  will  choose  for  himself,  I  should  think  the  following  would 
answer  every  purpose  : 

1st.  Journal,  having  on  debit  side  the  columns,  "Merchandise," 
"  Expenses,"  "  Sundries"  ;  on  credit  side,  "  Sundries,"  "  Merchan- 
dise." 

2nd.  General  Cash  Book,  having  on  debit  side  the  columns, 
"  Merchandise,"  "  Sundries,"  and  on  the  credit  side,  "  Expenses," 
"  Sundries."  This  cash  book  should  be  balanced  and  footed  only 
once  a  month. 

3rd.  Petty  Cash  Book,  to  be  balanced  every  night  and  contents 
transcribed  to  General  Cash  Book. 

4th.  General  Ledger,  which  of  course  needs  no  description. 

These  with  such  memorandum  and  other  books  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  business  require  should  be  ample  for  a  business  of  $30,000 
per  year.  They  should  be  posted  every  day,  and  each  line  in  the 
Ledger  may  contain  several  amounts  or  one  amount  as  suits  the  fancy 
or  convenience  of  the  merchant.  If  properly  kept  up  and  atrial 
balance  obtained  at  least  everyquarter,  (every  monthissafer)  I  think 
this  set,  simple  as  it  is,  will  give  satisfaction.  But  the  books  must 
be  kept  up,  and  there  is  no  way  like  the  way  of  doing  this  conscient- 
iously every  day.  A  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a  long  one,  and  it  is 
always  a  stern  chase  in  bookkeeping  if  the  books  are  suffered  to 
run  behind.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Review  would  like  further 
information  on  points  not  quite  clear  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  if 
in  my  power.  I  have  endeavored,  very  imperfectly  I  know,  to  set 
forth  some  general  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  which 
may  be  of  use,  where  there  is  already  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject And  if  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  some  "  loose  ender"  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  "faithful  record,"  my  time  has  not  been 
quite  lost. — J.  B.  Harris. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  LACES. 

Pillow,  or  bobbin-lace,  is  made  by  a  process  intermediate 
between  weaving  and  plaiting,  from  a  number  of  threads  which  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  the  weight  of  the  bobbins  attached  to  them, 
and  are  woven  and  plaited  together  by  hand.  Needle-point  lace  is 
really  embroidery,  but  it  is  done  upon  loose  threads  which  the  worker 
has  laid  upon  a  drawn  pattern,  and  which  have  no  connection  with 
each  other  and  no  stability  until  the  needlework  holds  them  together. 


A   SLIGHT    RISE. 


Miss  Spayre.— T  think  I'll  look  at  some  of  that  —  Eighty-seven  cents  a  yard  !     Isn't  it  going  Mb   Phayke— Oh   yes'     Evervthinc  is  eoine  an  hot 

muslin  delaine—  up  a  little?  ' 
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DUTY  ON  TEXTILE  MACHINES. 


RETAILERS  AS  IMPORTERS. 


\ji7K  are  taken  to  task  by  The 
Canadian  Manufacturer  for 
our  article  on  "  Duty  on  Textile 
Machinery."  We  confess  at  once 
that  we  made  a  mistake  in  stat- 
ing that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment imposes  a  royalty  of 
$35  on  blanket  hemmers.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the 
English  and  American  machine 
led  us  into  the  error.  Outside 
of  this  confession  we  adhere  to 
all  that  we  asserted  in  our  arti- 
cle. It  may  be  true  that  "  blan- 
ket hemming  machines  can  be 
manufactured  in  Canada,"  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  not,  because,  as  we  said  before,  there  is 
not  the  t^ade  in  this  country  to  call  forth  a  sufficient  demand  for 
them  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
requisite  machinery,  Granted  that  the  N.  P.  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturers,  it  surely  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
an  industry  that  does  not  exist  in  the  country.  Any  textile  manu- 
facturer "  who  wants  the  Dominion  Government  to  maintain  high 
duties  upon  all  such  goods  as  he  manufactures,  and  wants  the  duties 
removed  from  every  article  he  uses  in  his  factory"  shows,  we  think, 
a  proper  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  protection.  We  submit 
that  to  tax  a  man  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  machinery  he 
requires  for  the  manufacture  of  his  goods,  when  such  machinery  is 
not  manufactured,  in  the  country,  is  neither  in  the  interests  of,  nor  a 
part  of,  a  policy  of  protection.  These  remarks  apply  to  blanket 
hemmers,  machines  for  making  fashion  goods  and  the  finest  kind  of 
knitting  machines,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  should  be  levied  upon  them. 

With  the  keen  competition  of  the  present  day  it  is  essential  that 
our  textile  manufacturers  should  have  their  mills  equipped  with 
the  newest  and  most  approved  machinery  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  turn  out  the  very  best  classes  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the  consumer.  We 
contend  therefore  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
foster  this  most  important  industry  in  every  way  possible  and 
encourage  the  manufacturers  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the 
trade  with  goods,  which  in  point  of  quality  and  workmanship, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  imported  article.  But  they  will 
never  be  able  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  are  compelled,  through  the 
impost  of  a  heavy  duty,  to  purchase  second-hand  and  discarded  ma- 
chines. Why  do  they  use  such  machines  ?  Simply  because  the  first 
cost  is  so  much  lower  than  for  new  machines  and  the  duty  is  cor- 
respondingly less.  Most  of  our  mill  owners  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  and  pay  one-third 
the  value  in  duty,  and  they  are  therefore  forced  to  buy  second-hand 
ones.  Take  the  Quebec  Worsted  Co.  as  an  illustration.  They  lost 
their  capital  twice  over  in  trying  to  run  a  successful  business  with 
old  machinery,  and  had  to  sell  out  recently  to  the  Paten  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  for  a  mere  song.  The  latter  are 
removing  the  best  part  of  the  machinery  to  Sherbrooke,  and  the 
Quebec  Worsted  Co.  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  they  had  been  in  a 
position  to  purchase  new  and  improved  machinery  they  would  have 
had  a  different  tale  to  tell.  Another  illustration  in  point  is  the 
Streetsville  Woollen  mill  which  is  now  closed  up. 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy  on  the  question  of 
protection  versus  free  trade.  We  merely  wish  to  see  every  encour- 
agement given  to  our  textile  manufacturers  to  produce  the  best  class 
of  goods.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  good  policy,  in  this  instance  at  all 
events,  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  By  taxing  the 
machinery  most  of  our  mills,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  sentenced 
to  buy  second-hand  and  discarded  machines,  and  as  a  result  to 
manufacture  only  inferior  goods,  whereas  if  the  duty  were  removed, 
instead  of  being  killed,  existing  manufactories  would  be  revived  and 
enlarged  and  new  ones  would  spring  up,  especially  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  goods,  which  we  now  import  to  a  very  large  extent. 


I.   TOOK  occasion  in  our   first  and  second 
issues  to  point  out    to  retailers,   who  import 
their  own  goods,  what  we  believed  to  be  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  they  should   be 
loyal  to  local  jobbers  and  not  patronize  foreign 
competitors.  We  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  Toronto  retailer,   who  takes  ex- 
ception to  our  articles,  as  follows  :     I   have 
been  waiting  in  the  expectation  that  some 
more  gifted  writer  than  myself  would  reply  to 
your  articles  on  "  Retailers  as  Importers"  but 
not  finding  anything  in  your  last  issue  I  don't 
feel  inclined  to  wait  any  longer.    To  my  mind 
the  articles  seemed   to   be   inspired  by  local 
wholesalers  and  were  written  entirely  in  their  interest.     I  don't  pro- 
pose to  go  into  detail  but  will  state  generally  my  objections  to  the 
points  brought  forth  in  the  articles  in  question.     It  is  absurd  to  ima- 
gine that  we  do  not  carefully  calculate  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  us  as 
delivered  at  our  stores,  including  interest  on  all  cash  payments.     It 
is  also  a  stretch  of  the  imagination   to  say  that   we  disburse  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  in  immediate  cash;  one-third,or  33^  per  cent.,  at  the 
outside,  is  nearer  the  mark.  The  argument  that  we  would  save  5  per 
cent,  by  purchasing  from  local  houses  is  not  a  sound  one.     We  get 
just  as  favorable  terms  and  as  long  dating  from    foreign  houses  as 
from  local  houses  and  are  just  as  liberally  dealt  with.     There  is 
nothing  in  this  argument;  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  leng.     The  impres- 
sion is    conveyed   that  we  bought   largely  from   English   wholesale 
houses,  whereas  the  fact  is    we  buy  directly  from    the  manufacturer, 
the  same  as  the  local  jobbers.    Does  it  not  therefore  stand  to  reason 
that  by  doing  so  we  save  the  profit  charged  by  the  local  jobber  and 
can  therefore  sell    our  goods  to    the  consumer   at  a  cheaper  price. 
The  fact  is  we  are  doing  so    all  the  time  and  they  know  it.     It  isn't 
so  much   the  glamour  of  being  able  to    say  "  we  import    our  own 
goods,"  but  rather  the  fact  that  we  are  just  as  entitled  to  make  money 
by  direct  importing,as  wholesale  men.   Look  at  the  wealth  amassed  by 
some  of  our  wholesale  merchants,  whose  names  I  need  not  mention. 
Why  should  they  kick  if  we  honestly  strive  to  get  a  small  share  of  the 
profits  that  have  enabled  them  to  erect  their  grand  residences  and 
live  like  merchant  princes?     I  dissent  entirely  from  the  charge  that 
direct  importing  leads   to  "the  curse  of  overstocking   with  all   its 
attendant  ills  of  slaughter  sales,  etc."     On   the   contrary,  the  fault 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  wholesaler.     Our  buying  from  foreign  houses 
has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  people  sending  an  army  of  travelers 
through  the  country,  and  if  they  can't  sell  goods  in   a  certain  town 
because  the  dealers   buy  from   other  houses   they   make   up  their 
minds  that  they  must  have  an  account  in  that  town.     Thev   look 
around  and  get  some  fellow,  probably  with   little  or  no  experience, 
but  with  $1,000  at  his  command,  and  give  him   a  start.     They  run 
him  for  a  few  years  and  after  getting  all  his  money  they  turn  round 
and  say  that  the  business  is  unsatisfactory,  that   they  will  have  to 
close  down  on  him  and  get  a  better  man,  and   the   upshot   is  that 
another  bankrupt  stock  is  thrown   upon   the  market.     That  is  what 
leads  to  slaughter  sales,  etc.     Why,    instead   of  thinking  about   a 
"glamour,"  we,  who  import  our  goods,  are  forced  to  do  so  to  protect 
ourselves    against    bankrupt  stock  dealers.       I    do    not   blame  the 
retailer  as  much  as  the  wholesaler  for  this  condition  of  affairs      An- 
other strong  reason  for  our  being  forced  to  import  direct  was  caused 
by  the   conduct  of  the   wholesale  people   themselves.     When   new 
goods  came  Dut  they  put  a  b>g  price  on  them,  advertised  them  ex- 
tensively, and  when  buyers  rarae  to  the  city  in   February  or  March, 
they  were  allured   into   buying   by   the  temptation   of  "  April    1st," 
and  got  their  stores   filled   up  with  stuff  at   these  big  prices.     Then 
the  traveler  came  along  cutting  and  slashing  prices,  telling  dealers 
that  "  this  is  the  fag  end   of  the  lot  and   we  must   clear  them   off.'' 
Heing  already  tilled  up  with  stuff  at  the  big  price  you  told  him  you 
did  not  want  any  more,  and  what  did  he  do?     Why,  went  to  your 
next  door  neighbor,  who  had  sense  enough  not  to  be  "stuffed"  by 
the  allurement  of  "  April  1st,"  and  sold  him   the  same  goods  at  25 
per  cent,  less  than  you  paid  for  them,  compelling  you  to  sell  at  cost 
price  and  lose   money  on   them.     That   is  one   reason,  and   a  very 
strong  one,  why  we  are  now  buying  from  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  English   market  is  not   open  to 
dishonest  and  incompetent  rivals,  but  only  to  men  who  have  business 
capital  and  brains. 
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POINTERS  BY  PEDRO. 


HAD  a  talk  the  other  day  with  a  retail  dry  goods 
merchant  who  had  compromised  with  his   credi- 
tors.    As  he  was  known  to  be  a  steady,  pushing, 
shrewd  business  man   I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
what  circumstances,  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances, had  forced  him  to  ask  for  a  compromise. 
To  my  question  he  promptly  answered,   "  Too 
much  credit."     He  told  me  that  in  the  past  three 
years  he  had  lost,  in  bad  debts,  more  than  would  have  kept  his 
family  in  comfort  and  affluence  for  that  period  and  longer.     When 
he   mentioned  the  names  of  some  of  his  principal  creditors,  from 
whom  he  could  not  get  a  cent,  I  was'fairly  astonished.     He  assured 
me  that  most  of  them  are  regular  dead-beats,  it  being  impossible  to 
yet  payment  of  an  account  from  them.     The  furniture  is  usually  in 
the  wife's  name  and  judgment  summonses  are  laughed  at.     It  is 
outrageous  that  these  human  sharks  should  be  allowed  to  prey  upon 
honest  retailers  with  impunity,  but  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it  ? 
In  regard  to  the  case  under  review,  if  the  merchant  had  been  satis- 
fied to  do  a  smaller  credit  business,  and   therefore  a  safer  one,  he 
would  not  have  become  a  target  for  so  many  dead-beats.     "  It's  all 
very  fine  to  talk,"  I  can  hear  someone  say,  "but  we  must  give  credit 
or  shut  up  shop."      No  doubt,  but  there  is   nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  exercising  care  and  discretion  in  doing  .so.     When  you  give 
credit  to  a  man  you  place  your  business  interests  in  his  power  to 
that  extent  without  much  or  any  redress.     How  often  do  you  ask 
such  a  man  as  to  his  financial  standing,  whether  he  is  indebted  to 
other  tradesmen  and  to  what  extent  ?     He  offers  you  no  security, 
and  you  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  honor,  a  very  scarce  com- 
modity-with  some  people.     The  fact  of  the   matier  is  he  uses  your 
business  as  a  means  to  live  ahead  of  his  inco  ne  and  fritters   away 
the    money  that   should   go   to    liquidate    his  just    debts    in    balls, 
theatres,  concerts,  drives,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appear- 
ances.    You  may  naturally  assume  that  the  man  is  honest,  but  are 
vou  not  often  grievously  disappointed  ?     I  am  referring  to  men,  aye, 
and  women  also,  who  make  it  a  study  and  a  practice  to  swindle 
tradesmen. 

Now  assuming  that  the  man  is  honest  and  that  financially  he 
is  good  for  all  the  credit  vou  may  give  him,  still  you  run  the  risk 
of  his  meeting  with  some  unexpected  reverses  and  being  unable  to 
pay  up.  That  is  a  risk  which  you  must,  of  course,  take  if  you  do  a 
credit  business.  I  know  a  retail  merchant  who,  through  keen  com- 
petition in  his  immediate  surroundings,  is  compelled  to  give  credit 
but  he  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  it  unless  the  new  customer, 
if  need  be,  can  get  one  or  two  reputable  men  to  vouch  for  his  sta- 
bility. To  such  he  says,  with  ^  smile,  "  Couldn't  you  get  your  em- 
ployer or  some  friend  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  send  me  a  note.  It's 
a  rule  cf  the  house  before  opening  a  new  account."  If  the  customer 
has  honest  intentions  he  will,  unless  his  pride  gets  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  accede  to  this  reasonable  request,  but  if  his  intentions 
are  the  reverse  there  is  at  once  an  end  to  his  name  appearing  on  the 
merchant's  books.  This  merchant  has  lost  many  would-be  custom- 
ers in  this  way,  but  he  says  he  has  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Unless  a 
retailer  is  a  man  of  unusual  discernment  in  reading  character,  and 
with  a  very  strong  mind,  which  permits  him  to  refuse  credit  with 
suavity  and  decision,  he  will  possibly  succeed  in  carrying  on  his 
business,  but  only  by  yielding  up  the  profits  on  his  cash  business — 
which  should  be  added  to  his  capital  stock  or  investment  fund — to 
make  good  the  losses  on  his  credit  business.  Is  it  worth  while  to  do 
business  in  this  way  ?    The  panacea  for  all  these  ills  is  "  cash  down." 


$10  and  put  it  down  in  my  account."  The  proprietor,  without  a 
word,  handed  him  the  amount.  Conversation  for  a  few  moments 
became  general,  and  then  the  farmer  remarked  :  "Well,  I  guess 
the  bank  will  be  open  now.  I  wanted  $10  to  make  up  $400  which 
I  am  going  to  put  in  the  bank  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  I'm 

much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  Mr. ,"   and  with  that  he  walked  out. 

My  friend  was  more  than  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  the  proceeding, 
and  asked  the  storekeeper  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  and  if  he  charged  interest.  He  replied  that  occasionally  he 
had  to  do  it  or  he  would  lose  the  account,  and  he  dare  not  charge 
any  interest.  Further  enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  farmer  was 
in  his  debt  to  a  considerable  amount  for  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc., 
and  he  would  have  to  take  payment  just  when  and  how  it  suited  the 
customer's  convenience.  The  point  is  whether  the  farmer  or  store- 
keeper is  to  blame  for  bringing  into  use  such  an  unbusinesslike 
transaction. 

Every  employe  should  be  given  to  understand  that  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  rests  upon  him  ;  that  he  holds  his  position 
because  he  is  considered  capable  of  sustaining  his  share  of  the  gene- 
ral burden  incident  to  the  business,  and  when  he  does  anything 
worthy  of  special  mention  he  should  be  given  credit  for  it  unre- 
servedly.    Try  it  ;  it  has  a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect. 


SALES  OF   WHOLESALE    BANKRUPT   STOCKS. 

The  bankrupt  stock  of  McLachlan  Bros.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  was 
sold  by  auction  on  March  24th.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
wholesale  merchants  and  others  present.  The  total  value  of  the 
stock  was  $109,739.69,  and  it  was  sold  en  bloc.  The  bidding  began  at 
45  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  gradually  rose  till  it  reached  65X  cents, 
when  it  was  knocked  down  to  R.  K.  Thomas,  real  estate  agent,  who 
declined  to  say  in  whose  interest  he  was  acting.  The  stock  was 
afterwards  sold  in  lots  to  retailers.  The  creditors  of  the  firm,  who 
expected  about  60  cents  on  the  dollar  on  their  claims,  will  not  get 
more  than  15  cents 

The  stock  of  R.  Tyler,  Sons  &  Co.,  Montreal,  consisting  of 
woollens  and  tailors'  trimmings,  was  sold  by  auction  on  March  31st. 
It  amounted  to  $36,500,  and  was  knocked  down  at  66  X  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  stock  in  bond,  amounting  to  $7,500,  brought  62  cents. 
Both  stocks  were  bought  by  Mr.  Arnton,  auctioneer. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St.  West,   TORONTO. 


GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS 

Who  deal   in   Groceries  and    Provisions 
should  subscribe  for 

THE  CANADIAN  GROCER, 


A  friend  of  mine  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  : — He 
was  in  a  general  store  one  morning  recently  in  a  small  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ontario,  when  a  farmer  entered.  Addressing  the 
proprietor  of  the  store,  the  farmer  said,  "  When  does  the  bank 
cpen?"     "  In  about  ten  minutes,"  was  the  answer.     "  Well,  lend  me 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  year. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  to  The  Canadian  Grocer, 

6  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto. 


THE   -:-   DRV  -:-  (iOODS  -:-  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISING    BY    MANUFACTURERS 
AND    WHOLESALERS. 


IS  from  the  class  of  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  selling  but  a  few 
customers  that  one  frequently 
hears  the  remark  that  "  Adver- 
tising will  not  sell  goods;  my 
salesman  must  see  the  customer 
to  make  the  sale,  even  if  1  do  advertise." 

How  many  first  sales  are  made  in  any  busi- 
ness without  the  dealer  or  his  representative 
meeting  the  customer?  In  the  retail  trade  it  is 
the  almost  invariable  rule  that  the  seller  meets 
the  purchaser.  "  Yes,  but  that  is  different,"  he 
will  reply;  "the  customer  comes  to  the  store, 
while  we  have  to  go  to  the  customer."  What 
brings  the  customer  to  the  store  ?  Advertising, 
most  assuredly,  or  prosperous  firms  would  long 
ago  have  ceased  to  employ  it.  And  what  is  the 
difference  between  advertising  to  people  whom 
you  cannot  sell  unless  they  come  to  you,  and 
advertising  to  people  whom  you  choose  to  subsequently  visit  ?  There 
is  none,  except  your  one  great  advantage  that  the  retailer  cannot 
make  the  sale  unless  the  prospective  customer  calls  of  his  own 
volition,  while  you  follow  up  your  man  and  adjust  yourself  to  his 
convenience.  Advertise  in  neither  case  and  vour  traveling  salesman 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  clerk  behind  the  retail  counter;  and 
in  either  instance  you  lose  the  decided  advantage  of  the  previous 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  purchaser,  of  your  firm, 
business,  goods  and  prices.  For  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  the 
average  manufacturer  is  more  thoroughly  known  to  the  trade 
throughout  the  country  than  the  average  store  to  the  residents  of 
any  city.  And  even  then  inadaptability  in  the  salesman,  goods 
or  prices  can    defeat  either  sale. 

Carry  it  fuither.  Are  not  polite  treatment,  honest  goods  and  fair 
prices  as  much  of  a  hold  upon  a  retail  customer's  regular'  trade  as 
the  same  qualities  in  your  traveling  salesmen  and  goods  ?  And 
if  those  qualities  can  be  made  to  hold  business  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  why  not  in  the  retail  trade?  Is  a  green  salesman  any  more 
efficient  in  one  trade  than  the  other?  Is  an  experienced  sales- 
man less  efficient  ?  Does  the  dealer  buy  stock  of  the  first  sales- 
man who  comes  along  any  oftener  than  the  retail  purchaser  takes 
the  goods  at  the  first  store  visited  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  last 
store  visited  is  the  one  where  the  sale  is  made,  and  that  the 
dealer  is  often  "  not  ready  to  buy,"  but  really  waiting  to  see  several 
of  "the  boys'"  samples  before  he  does  buy  ?  Why  does  the  retail 
customer  inquire  for  particular  goods  at  a  particular  store?  There 
are  other  stores,  just  as  well  known,  that  keep  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  Why  does  the  dealer  wait  to  see  a  particular  line  of  sam- 
ples from  a  particular  house?  He  has  already  been  shown  the 
same  kind  of  samples  from  just  as  good  a  house.  Possibly  it  is 
advertising  that  incites  the  inquiry  of  the  retail  purchaser  ;  it  is  just 
as  liable  to  be  advertising  that  causes  the  dealer's  action.  You 
admit  that  it  is  advertising  that  makes  the  retailer's  business  ; 
what  logic  have  you  upon  which  to  deny  that  it  will  make  the  whole- 
saler's business  ? 

And  actually  does  the  manufacturer  who  is  desirous  of  selling 
only  jobbers  employ  advertising  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  manufactuier  catering  to  the  retailers?  Take  the  shoe 
business.  There  is  no  manufacturer  who  makes  so  complete  a  line 
of  goods  that  he  can  stock  any  retail  store  in  the  country,  and 
many  manufacturers  could  not  even  supply  a  single  want  of  every 
retailer.  If  his  price  is  right,  the  material,  quality,  style  of  work- 
manship of  any  of  his  lines  may  not  just  fit  the  retailer's  want  ;  or 
everything  may  be  right  except  the  price,  which,  satisfactory  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  is  too  high  for  another.  He  may  be 
able  to  sell    all  around  a    particular  retailer,  and   yet    not    meet   his 


requirements.  Yet  that  retailer,  and  many  others,  is  a  regular 
reaaer  of  his  advertisement.  Neither  can  this  manufacturer  for 
the  retail  trade  reap  direct  benefit  from  the  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion that  go  to  other  manufacturers,  or  to  the  jobbing  and  certain 
other  branches  of  the  shoe  trade.  Like  all  advertising  manufactur- 
ers, the  man  who  wishes  to  sell  only  jobbers,  or  a  certain  class 
of  trade,  must  use  a  publication  a  considerable  part  of  the  circula- 
tion of  which  h?s  not  full  value  for  him.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  average  sale  is  equivalent  to  several  sales  to  a  retailer,  the  * 
fact  that  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  paper's  readers  are  his  possible 
customers  still  leaves  him  on  a  par,  as  regards  business  results, 
with  the  manufacturer  who  sells  to  retailers,  and  whose  business 
connections  are  more  numerous.  He  has  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  securing  the  trade  of  certain  per  cent  of  the  jobbers  as  the  other 
manufacturer  has  of  securing  the  trade  or  the  same  per  cent  of 
retailers.     And  that  is  all  he  wants. 

It  is  only  by  such  arguments  that  a  class  of  possible  advertisers 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  not  paying  an  undue  price 
for  advertising.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  establish  an  individual 
kindergarten  for  each  (hoped  for)  advertiser,  and  to  so  grade  the 
children  in  classes  that  the  lessons  may  not  be  too  difficult. 
Some  men  will  accept  electricity,  theology  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  upon  the  say-so  of  anybody,  but  will  stand  around  and 
watch  the  advertising  success  of  others,  and  emit  nothing  but  a 
great  big  "Why?"  as  an  answer  to  every  argument.  If  they  had 
not  accepted  the  use  of  electricity  and  the  theories  of  theology  upon 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others  they  would  now  be  going  to 
bed  when  if  becomes  dark  under  the  table  and  wallowing  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  future  disposition.  But  when  it  comes  to  advei- 
tising — "  Oh,  I  had  a  card  in  the  paper  once.  Run  it  three  months 
and  it  cost  me  forty  dollars.     Didn't  do  no  good." 

Probably  if  he  had  advertised  mosquito  hides  or  steel  steam- 
ships given  away  to  children  he  might  have  received  some  replies 
and  have  sold  some  of  his  regular  goods.  But  he  had  a  card, 
and  it  cost  forty  dollars. 

Bah  ! 

All  of  which  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  manufacturer  wants 
customers.  If  he  does  not,  by  all  means  he  should  not  advertise. — 
A.  C.  Ladd,  in  Printers  Ink 


TO  PREVENT  DECAY  OF  FABRICS. 

A  method  has  been  brought  forward  by  a  Belgian  chenrst  for 
rendering  fabrics,  of  the  textile  class,  no  matter  how  delicate  they 
may  be  in  texture  or  color,  proof  against  the  ravages  of  decay  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  known  that  the  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion exhibited  by  the  head  bands  of  Egyptian  mummies  is  due  to 
their  having  been  impregnated  with  a  kind  of  resin,  and,  acting  upon 
that  fact,  the  inventor  in  thi:.  case  made  certain  experiments  with 
the  substances  extracted  from  birch  bark,  to  which  the  peculiar 
aroma  of  Russia  leather  is  due.  It  was  ascertained  by  these  investi- 
gations that  the  green  tar,  which  is  left  over  after  the  oil  used  in  tan- 
ning has  been  extracted  from  the  white  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  yields 
neither  acid  nor  alkaloid,  and  that  in  solution  with  alcohol  it  forms 
a  liquid  of  remarkable  fluidity,  with  the  power  of  resisting  when  once 
becoming  dry,  even  the  action  of  alcohol  itself.  This  substance,  it  is 
claimed,  possesses  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  most  delicate 
and  brilliant  colors,  and  rendering  them  apparently  imperishable. 


WINDOW  DRESSING  and   STORE  DECORATING. 

Three  hundred  ways  to  dress  show  windows.  A  book  that  every 
retailer  should  have;  288  pages,  296  suggestions,  150  illustrations. 
Description  given  of  the  latest  devices  for  displaying  goods,  and 
many  other  desirable  features.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50.  To  every 
purchaser  of  300  Ways,  will  be  sent  free  a  pamphlet  giving  hints  on 
window  dressing,  and  illustrated  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Number  is  limi- 
ted. Harry  Harman,  decorator  and  window  draper,  P.  O.  Box  1 1  s, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


THE  -:-  DRY  -:-  GOODS  -:-  REVIEW. 


ANOTHER   BIG  FAILURE. 

Say  that  the  dry  goods  trade  was  surprised  when  it  became 

known,  towards  the  end  of  last  month,  that  the  firm  of 

John   Birrell  &  Co,  of  London,   Ont.,  was  in 

financial  difficulties,  is  but  feebly  expressing  it. 

The  firm  had  been  in  business  for  over  30  years, 

and  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  wealthy 

and  sound  concern,.    A  meeting  of  the 

western  creditors  was  held  in  Toronto  on 

April  15th,  when  a  statement  of  affairs 

was  presented  showing  liabilities  of  $285,- 

000.     Of  this  amount  $153,000  is  due  to 

the  banks,  $65,000  to   English  creditors 

and  $64,000  to  Canadian.      The  assets 

were  placed  at  $121,000.     An  offer  was 

made  on  behalf  of  the  firm   of  42^  cents  cash  on  the  dollar,  which 

the  creditors,    including    the   banks,    finally   accepted.      A  similar 

arrangement  will  likely  be  made  with  the  other  creditors. 

Considering  the  number  of  wholesale  houses  who  have  recently 
retired  from  business,  or  been  forced  to  assign,  it  would  really  seem 
as  if  the  trade  had  ieached  that  stage  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
The  remarks  of  a  leading  English  manufacturer  during  a  crisis  about 
three  years  ago  in  his  line  of  business  are,  we  think,  very  appropriate 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  dry  goods  trade.  He  said  :  I  have 
no  doubt  by  this  time  multitudes  have  at  least  some  faint  idea  of  the 
theory  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  And  I  am  perfectly  sure 
some  commercial  men  think  they  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
this  teaching,  still  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  they  only  partly 
comprehend  it,  and  1  think  in  such  a  case  their  "little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing."  How  do  some  business  men  act  ?  Some  are 
ever  fighting  to  increase  their  output.  If  there  be  a  demand,  I  say, 
"Lay  on  an  increase,"  but  what  I  would  complain  of  is  when  a  man 
arrogates  to  himself  that  in  his  trade  he  is  going  to  do  it  all.  Such 
an  one  generally  begins  by  dropping  his  prices  to  secure  the  larger 
orders.  The  smaller  fry  immediately  follow  suit.  Then  begins  the 
drooping  process  which  soon  gives  some  a  fatal  squeeze.  This  often 
so  inflates  Mr.  Arrogance  that  he  needs  still  further  increase.  He 
fancies  he  is  the  veritable  "fittest  "  and  mn  t  "  survive."  He  argues 
to  himself,  "It  is  turnover  I  need,  les  graiides  affaires  can  only  suit 
me ;  margin  be  hanged,  if  the  returns  are  large  enough  profit  must 
come."  And  thus  in  the  enormity  of  his  doings  he  may  aptly  over- 
look the  detail,  and  unconsciously  be  working  without  profit.  Too 
soon  for  him  he  discovers  what  almost  any  child  might  teach  him — 
100  times  o  is  o,  1,000  times  o  is  ditto,  and  even  10,000  times  o 
brings  the  same  result  with  this  difference,  the  o  has  become  so  ex- 
tended that  upon  the  most  incipient  sign  of  combustion  an  explosion 
takes  place  which  blows  Mr.  High  and  Mighty  to  smash,  leaving  his 
.unlamented  remains  to  be  gathered  by  Messrs.  Settleum  &  Co.,  who 
first  of  all  settle  with  themselves  and  then  distribute  the  residue  of 
atoms  amongst  the  sorrowing  creditors.  I  admire  genuine  develop- 
ment, and  when  a  firm  becomes  large  in  a  sound  and  legitimate 
manner  I  am  ever  ready  to  honor  the  genius  thai  directs  it.  But 
price-cutting  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  big  business  I  detest.  "  The 
survival  of  the  fittest."  Do  I  believe  it?  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  would 
ask  a  question — "  Who  is  the  fittest  to  survive  ?"  If  I  may  venture 
an  answer,  it  is  this  :  He  is  fittest  who,  by  sturdy  and  steady  de- 
velopment of  his  innate  power,  becomes  a  monarch  amongst  men, 
who  seeks  not  eminence  that  he  may  crush  whatever  lies  beneath 
him,  but  whose  sole  desire  of  vantage  is  that  he  may  the  better  effect 
a  generous  disbursement  of  his  powers  and  sustenance  to  aid  and 
help  the  weaker  ones  around  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Robert  Turner,  of  the  late  well-known  dry  goods  firm  of  Turner 
&  Finlay,  St.  John,  N.B.,  has  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
He  has  been  trying  to  close  out  his  business  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  has  made  the  assignment  voluntarily,  with  the  expectation  that 
after  all  creditors  are  paid  a  considerable  surplus  will  remain. 

After  a  great  many  vexatious  delays  and  unforeseen  drawbacks 
the  old  Gorham  woollen  mills  have  been  transformed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  skin  rugs,  etc.,  and  present  a  business-like  appearance. 
Many  new  machines  and  contrivances  have  been  constructed,  not 
only  facilitating  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  but  enabling  the 
•establishment  to  produce  a  better  quality.  Though  the  Robinson 
skin  rug  works  have  previously  won,  in  competition,  a  gold  medal, 
six  silver  medals  and  one  bronze  medal,  besides  100  first  prizes,  the 
goods  shipped  to  Montreal  lart  Saturday  were  the  finest  lot  they 
•ever  manufactured,  including  some  of  the  latest  captivating  shades. 
— Newmarket  (Ont.)  Era. 


FASHION    IN    SCARF    PINS. 

William  Addison  Clarke  in  the  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher 
says  :  There  has  come  to  be  fixed  rules  in  scarf-pin  wearing  that  may 
not  be  transcended  without  showingalack  of  knowledge  of  the  canons 
of  good  form.  In  the  irregular  scarfings  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
scarf-pin.  There  are  in  these  instances  certain  portions  of  the  scarf, 
to  be  held  together  and  in  place.  The  absence  of  the  scarf-pin  under 
these  circumstances  would  indicate  that  such  an  article  was  not 
possessed  by  the  wearer  of  the  neck  covering,  and  therefore  it  were 
bad  judgment  to  wear  such  scarfing  that  should  so  clearly  reveal 
impecumosity.  The  scarf-pin  must  also  be  worn  with  the  puff.made- 
up  scarf.  There  is  a  place  for  its  insertion,  and  by  seeming  to  hold 
it  together,  it  glosses  over  somewhat  the  made-up  suggestiveness. 
In  the  self-tied  De  Joinville,  or  its  imitation  the  regulation  made-up 
Stanley,  the  scarf-pin  must  pierce  the  cross-folds  at  the  intersection. 
In  all  scarfings  the  scarf-pin  must  be  placed  so  that,  when  seen 
through  the  waist-coat  opening,  it  will  appear  in  the  centre  of 
that  space.  To  be  placed  too  high  in  the  scarf,  too  low,  or  on 
one  side,  would  destroy  the  conformity.  No  matter  how  irregular 
the  fold  may  be  made,  the  head  of  the  pin  must  positively  fall  in  the 
centre  of  the  scarfing.  With  the  regulation  Teck — palpably  made- 
up  scarf  that  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  knotting  that  may  be  made 
by  hand — the  scarf-pin  is  stringently  tabooed.  It  has  in  such  a  utili- 
zation about  as  much  significance  as  it  would  if  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  a  pin  cushion,  and  indeed  about  the  same  effect  upon  the  be- 
holder. With  the  Four-in-hand,  or  the  Ascot  tied  in  this  popular 
form,  which,  by  the  way,  makes  a  full  and  stunning  effect  of  rich- 
ness, the  scarf-pin  must  not  be  inserted  in  one  corner  as  was  per- 
missible when  the  liliputian  pins  were  worn,  nor  in  the  middle  of  the 
cross-piece  with  a  trite  and  mechanical  suggestiveness;  but  in  order 
to  come  as  near  as  possible  the  centre  of  the  space  seen  through 
the  waistcoat  opening,  and  because  it  appears  to  get  more  the  flavor 
of  utility  in  seeming  to  hold  the'knot  intact — there  is  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  inseiting  it  in  the  middle  01  the  tie  just  upon  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cross-fold. 


THE  BELL  PIANOS  AND   ORGANS. 

That  the  instruments  manufactured  by  The  Bell  Organ  and 
Piano  Company,  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  are  really  a  credit  to  Canada  is 
universally  acknowledged.  The  proportions  that  the  business  has 
assumed  are  simply  enormous  and  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  they  do  a  much  larger  trade  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the 
Dominion.  That  the  English  syndicate,  who  purchased  the  con- 
cern, are  well  satisfied  with  their  investment  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  which  appeared  in  the  Finan- 
cial Times,  of  London,  England,  on  March  20th.  The  Chairman, 
T.  W.  Boord,  M.  P.,  in  the  course  of  his  address  said  :  "  I  think 
you  will  consider  the  statement  of  accounts  very  satisfactory.  The 
net  profit  made  for  the  year  is  in  excess  of  the  estimate  put  forward 
in  the  prospectus,  and  that  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  all  companies 
cannot  boast  of."  The  trade  had  been  so  satisfactory  that  they  had 
it  under  consideration  whether  it  would  not  beexpedient  to  increase 
the  capacityoftheirfactoryatGuelph.  He  referred  to  thegeneral  satis- 
faction which  their  customers  expressed  with  their  manufactures, among 
them  being  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  whose  name  isprominentinthe  musical  world,  said  he  had 
taken  considerable  interest  in  their  instruments,  and  he  was  able  to 
say  that  the  work  could  not  be  excelled,  and  hedoubted  if  it  could  be 
equalled  by  any  other  manufacturer.  The  work  was  very  superior 
to  anything  they  got  from  the  continent.  He  knew  from  musicians 
and  the  trade  that  there  was  such  confidence  expressed  in  their 
work  that  their  trade  was  likely  to  largely  increase.  Mr.  Hart,  one 
of  the  auditors,  who  had  personally  visited  the  property  at  Guelph  on 
several  occasions,  and  had  been  over  the  whole  of  it,  said  the  build- 
ings were  of  a  very  sound  character,  and  formed  a  very  handsome 
block.  With  regard  to  the  inside  arrangements,  he  could  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  system  adopted.  From  the  moment  that  the  tim- 
ber came  into  the  drying  rooms  to  the  time  that  the  finished  instru- 
ment was  tested  and  tuned  in  the  tuning  room,  everything  was  most 
efficient,  and  he  could  only  congratulate  the  shareholders  on  pos- 
sessing a  property  of  so  valuable  a  character.  The  chairman,  in 
replying  to  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  said  the  shareholders  were  very 
much  indebted  to  their  General  Manager  at  Guelph,  Mr.  Alexander, 
and  also  to  their  London  Manager,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bell.  A  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  prefer- 
ence shares  for  the  year  was  declared. 
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MEW  MANTLE    CLOTHS   FOR    NEXT  FALL    AND 
WINTER. 

N  APRIL  2nd,  the  correspondent,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  writing  from  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, says  :  Manufacturers  of  mantle  cloths 
have  now  completed  their  collections  of  samples 
of  next  winter's  fabrics.  In  the  last  few  months 
single  samples  of  these  have  been  shown,  the 
novelties  which  were  expected  to  have  most  merit 
being  made  first  and  submitted  for  buyers'  ap- 
proval, but  collections  as  a  whole  were  not  com- 
v  pleted  until  lately. 

Satin  and  corkscrew  doubles   are  found   in  all 
the  assortment  of  samples   in  the   different  quali- 
ties.    They  are  seen  with   the  ordinary  grade  of 
lining  as  well  as  with  good  alpaca  back. 
Esquimaux,  one  color  or  melange,  are  also  represented. 
Cords  have  also  been  made  in  black,  colors  and  melanges.  These 
are  broad  ribbed  worsteds. 

Cheviot  and  vigogne  doubles  are  seen  in  all  the  collections,  but 
in  only  few  of  these  are  the  samples  really  high  grade  goods  Cheviot 
and  vigogne  doubles,  with  fine  croise-like  diagonal  stripes  are  seen. 
They  are  also  seen  in  small  warp  stripes  and  with  shiny  designs  in 
balls  and  dices,  although  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  plain  grades 
will  do  best. 

Foule  doubles  are  a  kind  of  vigogne  doubles,  and  look  very  much 
like  these  only  they  have  a  more  cloth-like  appearance. 

Fine,  soft  camel's  hair  doubles  are  also  seen.  All  these  are  pro- 
vided with  good  alpaca  back,  although  all  of  the  goods  named  are 
also  seen  with  the  commoner,  cheaper  backs. 

Manufacturers  are  using    preferably  vigogne  yarns.     These  are 

wool  yarns  made  of  soft  material,  such  as  cachemire  or  camel's  hair. 

Cheviots  and  vigognes  in  heavy  goods  without  lining  are  also 

made,    mostly   in    diagonal    stripes.     These    are   destined    for   the 

American  market. 

Angoras  are  new  and  are  made  in  black,  either  plain  or  with 
wide  shorn  stripes,  also  in  color  melanges. 

Himalayas  have  a  softer  feel  than  Angoras.  They  are  seen  in 
color  melanges  ;  also  in  large  squares,  double  tace  for  evening 
mantles. 

Curls  in  small  squares  have  also  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  better 
grades.  The  curls  are  not  laid  thickly,  being  arranged  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  in  broad  diagonal  stripes. 

In  cheap  worsteds,  knotted  cheviot-like  worsted  doubles  are  seen 
in  diagonal  stripes  and  in  small  and  large  squares.  Mode  colored 
worsted  grounds,  in  small  squares,  carry  fine  knotted  stripes.  Dark 
worsted  grounds  are  squared  with  dark  blue  threads,  while  mode 
colored  grounds  have  the  squares  in  brown  thread. 

Astrachan  will  again  play  a  good  role  for  trimming.  It  is  met 
with  in  all  possible  qualities,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  best.  Short 
lock  grades  compete  with  long  locks,  the  latter  being  expensive 
goods.  A  black  astrachan  shows  open  and  closed  locks  alternating. 
Several  novelties  are  also  out,  among  which  is  astrachanized 
wool  plush  in  tiger  skin  effect,  having  mode  colored  tufts  on  a  dark 
brown  ground. 

Himalaya  shawls,  plain,  in  squares,  and  with  borders  of  balls 
and  dices,  also  with  fringes,  are  shown. 


PERSONAL  AND  GENERAL. 

Shuttles  and  loom  wheels  of  compressed  paper  are  manufactured 
in  Massachusetts. 

Cotton  plantations  are  being  successfully  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jericho  in  Palestine. 

The  store  of  Swift  Bros.,  Watford,  Ont.,  was  burglarized  on  the 
night  of  March  20th,  and  some  ready-made  clothing  carried  off.  No 
arrests. 

Charles  B.  Snow,  who  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  manager 
of  the  Ontario  Cotton  Mills,  Hamilton,  died  on  April  18th,  in  his 
seventieth  year.  Previous  to  going  to  Hamilton  he  conducted  the 
Dundas  Cotton  Mills  for  several   vears.     He   leaves   a   widow  and 


three  children,  Dr.  Walter  Snow,  of  New  York;  Charles  Snow,  man- 
ufacturer, Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  wife  of  Prof.  Campbell,  of 
the  Baptist  College,  Toronto. 

The  following  fires  have  to  be  recorded  since  our  last  issue  : 
March  22nd,  general  store  of  Depencier  Bros.,  Mernckville,  Ont., 
loss  $3,000,  covered  by  insurance  ;  March  25th,  dry  gooes  store  of 
Thomas  Brown,  Durham,  Ont.,  loss  about  $3,600,  insurance  $2,400  ; 
store  of  J.  J.  Denton,  merchant  tailor  and  dealer  in  gents'  furnish- 
ings, Port  Dalhousie,  Ont.,  loss  $2,500,  insurance  $1,500  ;  April  4th, 
hat  manufactory  of  Joseph  Godin,  Cote  St.  Paul,  near  Montreal,  t 
loss  about  $2,000  ;  April  9th,  store  of  M.  Quinn,  dealer  in  gents' 
furnishings,  Toronto,  loss  estimated  at  $16,000,  insurance  $11,000. 

E.  A.  Toshack,  manager  for  Western  Ontario  for  George  D. 
Ross  &  Co.,  woolen  commission  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
agents,  of  Montreal,  has  taken  French  leave  and  is  now  a  sojourner  ^ 
in  the  Land  of  Liberty.  Mr.  Toshack  had  his  headquarters  in 
Toronto  and  for  some  years  back  has  lived  the  life  of  a  "  high  roller." 
He  has  left  numerous  creditors  to  mourn  his  abrupt  departure.  Mr. 
Ross  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Nome,  of  Cantlie  &  Co.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Norrie  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  commission 
business  and  the  firm  could  not  have  filled  the  position  to  better  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  th°ir  patrons. 

Canadian  carpet  manufacturers  state  that  trade  has  been  very 
good  all  winter  in  all  kinds  of  carpets.  They  complain,  however, 
of  a  feeling  of  distrust  amongst  dealers  regarding  any  new  styles 
brought  out  by  them.  If  new  styles  are  brought  out  simultaneously 
in  this  country  and  the  United  States  there  is  at  once  a  quick 
demand  for  them  in  the  latter,  but  here  dealers  will  fight  shy  of 
them  for  one  or  two  years  and  will  not  touch  them  till  they  hear  of 
them  from  the  States.  They  say  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
them  to  produce  new  styles  and  they  fail  to  see  why  dealers  should 
not  have  as  much  confidence  in  their  manufactures  as  in  those  of 
the  American  or  old  country. 

Thomas  C.  Watkins,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  soon  commence  the 
erection  of  a  retail  dry  goods  store  which  will  prove  the  finest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  modelled  after  the  latest 
styles  of  dry  goods  houses  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  will  be 
four  storeys  high  with  a  frontage  on  King  street  of  62  feet,  and  on 
Hughson  street  of  138  feet.  The  height  from  pavement  to  top  of 
main  cornice  will  be  76  feet;  to  top  of  tower  spire,  118  feet,  and  to 
top  of  flagstaff,  140  feet.  The  entire  fronts  upon  both  streets  will  be 
of  cast  iron,  pressed  brick,  cut  stone,  galvanized  iron  and  plate  glass, 
with  tower  spire  covered  with  red  slate.  The  lower  storey  will  be 
one  immense  salesroom,  free  from  all  brick  walls,  and  the  entire 
building  when  completed  will  have  a  floor  space  of  38,000  square 
feet.  It  will  be  steam  heated  throughout,  will  have  hydraulic  goods 
and  passenger  elevators,  the  latest  and  most  approved  style  of  shelv- 
ing and  counters,  the  most  modern  cash  and  parcel  delivery,  and 
will  be  lighted  by  electric  light. 

An  exchange  says  :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  note  the  success  of 
young  Canadians,  especially  when  they  succeed  in  carrying  off  the 
palm  in  competition  with  other  peoples.  The  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  American  Humane 
Education  Society  recently  offered  a  prize  of  $250  for  an  essay  in. 
favor  of  vivisection  and  another  prize  of  $250  for  an  essay  against  the 
system.  Nineteen  competitors  from  England  and  America  entered 
for  the  prize,  and  a  committee  composed  of  professors  of  Harvard 
University  has  awarded  the  principal  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  essay 
in  favor  of  vivisection  to  Mr.  John  A.  MacPhail.  Mr.  MacPhail, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  the  Montreal  press 
for  several  years,  has  completed  a  very  successful  course  at  the  Mc- 
Gill  Medical  School.  His  success  in  carrying  off  so  important  a 
prize  from  such  a  host  of  formidable  competitors  has  been  learned 
with  pride  by  his  many  friends,  who  predict  for  him  a  brilliant 
career  in  his  chosen  profession.  Mr.  MacPhail's  prize  essay  will 
shortly  be  published  in  book  form  b^the  American  society.  (Mr. 
MacPhail  is  the  Montreal  correspondent  of  The  Dry  Goods  Re- 
view.—Ed.) 
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iemand  for  Eas- 
mets  was  un- 
usual y  brisk  this  year,  the 
leading  retail  millinery  stores  in  To- 
ronto reporting  big  sales  on  their 
opening  and  succeeding  days.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  all 
over,  as  wholesale  houses  report  that  travelers' 
orders  are  coming  in  freely.  Gold  and  silver 
effects  in  ribbons  and  laces  have  taken  a  big  run,  there  being  great 
demand  for  them  from  all  quaiters.  Orders  for  flowers  are  also  com- 
ing in  freely.  The  buyers  in  the  old  country  are  therefore  kept 
busy,  and  importations  are  arriving  by  almost  every  steamer.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  certainly  no  dullness  in  the 
millinery  trade  this  season,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  trades. 


lustre  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  gowns  on  which  it  is  worn. 
Plain  satins  are  used  as  former- 
ly, for  parts  of  costumes,  for  sleeves,  and  for  demi-trains, 
but  in  the  most  advanced  establishments  one  sees  striped 
and  diagonal  goods,  with  undulating  waves  across  the 
breadth,  chevron  stripes  in  zig-zag  points  from  side  to  selvage,  or 
meeting  in  the  centre  to  form  a  line  of  points.  The  colors  are 
often  contrasting  lilac  and  pale  blue,  buff  and  blue,  tan  and  green, 
yellow  and  white,  or  rose  and  green.  Many  of  the  designs  are  very 
rich,  often  arranged  in  three  shades  of  gray  or  of  brown,  shaded  to 
cream  color.  Brocaded  satins  are  rich  in  designs  of  silver  and  gold, 
pink  leaves  edged  with  silver,  or  gray  satin  leaves  with  gold.  Bas- 
kets of  flowers  with  the  blossoms  heaped  up  and  running  over,  and 
the  fluttering  ribbon  with  bow-knot  designs,  are  all  retained.  Velvets, 
too,  are  demanding  notice,  especially  for  panels,  and  bordered  with 
rouleaux  of  silk,  but  they  have  to  compete  with  the  new  Bengaline 
satin,  with  its  serpentine  stripes. 


MILLINERY  AND  DRESS  IN   MONTREAL. 

(by  our  own  correspondent.) 
After  the  Easter  season  there  is  a  lull  in  the  millinery  trade,  but 
there  is  a  steady  business  in  goods  of  a  less  spring-like  type  to  be 
worn  well  into  June.  The  outline  that  was  given  last  month,  and 
the  forecast  that  was  made  of  the  season's  wants,  have  been  closely 
followed,  and  the  hats  and  bonnets  seen  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
shops  confirm  those  views.  The  prevailing  idea,  as  was  before 
pointed  out,  is  still  more  noticeable — artistic  combinations  in  flowers 
and  lace,  and  airy  effects  in  crepe  net  and  lace  hats.  The  amount 
and  arrangement  of  the  material  is  at  first  confusing,  and  seems  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste,  but  habit  accustoms  the  eye  to 
flowers,  ostrich  tips  and  aigrettes  on  the  same  hat.  The  desire  for 
gilt  and  jet  passementerie  has  been  modified — indeed,  from  the  first 
it  arose  from  a  few  interested  dealers  rather  than  from  a  public  and 
general  demand.  Yet  gold  galloons,  gold  and  silver  butterflies,  and 
large,  dangerous-looking  pins  are  in  favor,  and  from  their  novelty 
have  a  striking  and  not  unpleasing  effect.  Even  narrow-looped 
edges  of  metal,  steei,  silver  and  gold,  are  used  to  finish  the  brims  of 
tasteful  hats.  Bandeau  trimming,  consisting  of. a  band  under  the 
brim  of  the  hat,  fitting  close  to  the  head  and  covered  by  a  roll  of 
ribbon  or  velvet,  a  ruche  of  lace  or  wreath  of  small  flowers,  promises 
to  meet  with  general  acceptance.  Hats  continue  low  in  the  crown, 
with  broad  brims,  but  close  at  the  back.  In  both  hats  and  bonnets 
the  fancy  and  open  straw  work  prevail,  and  the  bonnets  themselves 
are  smaller  than  evei.  The  widest  diversity  of  effects  is  seen  in 
toques.  The  shapes  are  long  or  crownless,  with  narrow  or  peaked 
fronts.  The  flatness  extends  even  to  a  saucer  shape,  with  fluted 
shell  fronts.  Misses'  hats  have  the  open  brim  and  are  large,  flat  and 
plain.  The  Leghorn  is  holding  its  own,  and  will  make  a  strong  bid 
for  favor  as  the  month  wears  on.  For  young  children  the  poke  bon- 
net or  hat  in  shirred  surah,  with  hemmed  strings  of  the  same  ma- 
terial and  tips  and  aigrettes,  or  ribbon  rosettes  as  trimming,  is  the 
favorite  head  wear.      The  use  of  satin  has  been  revived,  and  its  rich 


PARIS  FASHIONS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record,  London,  Eng- 
land, says: — In  the  way  of  trimmings  rich  Louis  XVI.  embroidery 
on  thick  faille  is  being  much  used  in  the  large  houses,  also  ecru 
guipures  and  black  lace,  but  very  little  gold.  Jewel  embroidery  has 
disappeared,  and  no  one  is  sorry.  The  good  houses  will  have  none 
of  it,  and  the  milliners  are  sick  of  it.  Jet  is  seen  on  everything  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  overdone.  The  new  capes  are  covered  with  jet  yokes,  long 
fringes,  and  studded  with  large  nail  heads  of  jet. 

Feathers  have  disappeared.  Tulle  in  every  color,  dotted  with 
fine  spangles  in  blue.green,  gold,  or  silver,  is  much  used  in  trimming 
toques.  Also  pearls,  flowers,  aigrettes,  a  little  gold,  sky-blue  velvet, 
and  frosted  tulle.  A  pretty  capote  is  in  fancy  straw,  studded  with 
crescents  made  of  straw  and  pearls,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
lace  quilling  and  a  wreath  of  shaded  roses.  There  is  a  new  shape,  a 
small  round  Louis  V.,  in  fancy  straw,  the  brim  turned  up  all  round 
and  lined  with  Irish  guipure,  a  wreath  of  roses  outside,  and  a  mor- 
dore  aigrette,  and  a  small  row  of  roses  under  the  brim  in  front.  The 
new  turban  has  become  already  a  favorite.  The  upturned  brim  is  of 
striped  black  straw,  the  crown  is  covered  with  pale  rose-colored 
crepe  de  Chine  ;  around  the  crown  is  twisted  a  deep  plum-colored 
velvet  ribbon. 

MILLINERY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Spanish  bolero  or  extended  turban  shape  is  coming  to  the 
fore  again.  One  of  tan  Milan  has  a  scarf  of  golden-brown  crepe 
carelessly  drawn  around  the  brim  and  knotted  in  the  back  in  two 
ends  and  loops  with  a  pompon  of  pink  resting  above.  Sailor  hats 
are  starting  up  with  a  trimming  of  a  ribbon  and  bunch  of  small 
flowers  at  the  back.  Traveling  hats  of  coarse  straw  are  stylish  with 
a  large  bow  of  ribbon  held  by  a  long  gilt  pin.  Large  crinoline  hats 
are  trimmed  with  crepe,  net  or  edging  and  a  generous  supply  of 
flowers.  Thus  far  medium-sized  hats  prevail.  The  idea  is  to  arrive 
at  chic  and  originality  without  eccentricity  or  loudness.  Happy  the 
miliner  attaining  this  point.  A  toque  of  black  gold  embroidered 
lace  has  a  wreath  of  tiny  blue  hyacinths.  Gold  balls  edge  a  small 
lace  bonnet  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon  and  golden  pompons. 
A  crown  of  shot  pale-green  chiffon  has  a  straw  brim  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  African  marigolds.  The  fancy  for  black  and  pink  is  shown 
in  lace  toques  having  pink  pompons  and  black  aigrettes  at  the  back. 
Both  black  velvet  and  the  gold  or  metal  ribbons  are  worn  as  ties  on 
small  lace  toques.  A  cunning  toque  of  red  crepe  in  many  shirrings 
is  toned  down  with  three  full  rosettes  of  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon, 
at  the  back.  Large  lace  and  Leghorn  shapes  for  seaside  and  carri- 
age wear  are  trimmed  with  scarfs  of  white  crepe  and  silver  buckles, 
white  tips  and  lace,  or  tips  of  gold  ribbon,  and  one  spray  of  lovely 
flowers. — N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    FASHION     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Figure  No.  i  illustrates  a  gray  Milan  having  a  flared  front  and 
crinkled,  upturned  back,  with  a  narrow  fold  of  velvet  on  the  edge. 
A  careless  bow  of  glace  taffeta  in  gray  and  silver  ornaments  the 
front,  with  asmallerbowat  the  back  where  nods  three  gray  ostrich  tips. 


Fig.  No.  2  illustrates  a  hat  of  gray  Milan  straw  having  a  front  of 
the  poke  order,  with  the  narrowed  back  turning  up  in  a  sharp  point. 
Loops  of  lighter  gray  ribbon  are  placed  outside  of  the  turned  up 
point  as  well  as  on  top  where  they  are  mingled  with  pink  chrysan- 
themums. Two  pieces  of  ribbon  extend  over  to  the  front  and  are 
caught  to  the  brim  with  fancy  steel  pins  and  two  of  the  flowers. 


Fig-  No.  3  is  of  a  fine  tan  colored  straw  having  a  fluted  front, 
closely  rolled  sides  and  open  back.  (Jilt  galloon  trims  the  sides  and 
golden  brown  velvet  ribbon  No.  c;  answers  for  strings  loosely  knotted 
over  the  chest,  loops  in  the  back  and  front,  with  dainty  yellow 
flowers  arranged  as  represented. 


SOME  TRIMMED  HEADGEAR. 

The  Frenchy  chenille  shapes  in  bonnets  and  hats  are  in  open 
meshes  that  are  ornamental  in  themselves,  and  only  need  a  tiny  bow 
of  gold  ribbon  in  front,  with  velvet  ribbon  loops  and  aigrettes  in  the 
back. 

Broad  hats  have  a  wreath  of  flowers  around  the  crown  and  loops 
of  woven  chenille  like  a  ribbon  in  the  back.  A  capote  for  a  middle- 
aged  matron  is  of  beige  Milan,  with  a  roll  of  lavender  crepe  inside 
of  the  brim.  At  the  back  are  loops  of  beige  velvet  ribbon  like  the 
ties,  which  conceal  the  stems  of  some  sprays  of  purplish  lavender 
wisteria,  which  fall  toward  the  front. 

A  long-shaped  toque  has  the  up-turned  brim  in  lacey  scallops  and 
the  simple  garniture  is  a  large  bow  of  tan  and  gilt  striped  ribbon  far 
on  the  crown  caught  with  three  large  gold  pins. 

An  evening  toque  of  woven  tulle  and  gold  stripes  is  caught  over 
a  gilt  frame  with  tiny  gilt  pins,  with  a  wreath  of  tiny  violets  on  the 
edge  and  ties  from  the  back  of  violet  velvet  ribbon  No.  7. 

Fancy  chips  are  prettily  trimmed  with  a  velvet  fold  facing,  loops 
of  satin,  tinsel,  velvet,  taffeta  or  fancy  ribbon  in  the  back,  requiring 
wire  to  keep  them  erect,  and  a  small  flat  bow  or  knot  in  front,  ,vith 
flowers  in  the  back  only,  or  in  the  front  as  well. 

Very  large  hats  give  one  the  feeling  of  looking  at  an  artistic  mass 
of  flowers,  galloon,  lace  and  ribbon.  Black  lace  is  lavishly  used  and 
may  have  entirely  gilt  trimmings,  or  a  mi-xture  of  flowers  and  tinsel, 
which  mingle  well  on  a  lace  design. 


PICKED  UP  IN  A  SMOKER. 

There  is  always  a  few  good  stories  floating  around  among 
travelers.  Here  are  some  we  picked  up  "in  a  smoker"  the  other 
day  : 

IT   WAS   TIN. 

Dennis  Mulvaney  went  up  to  a  bar  in  a  town  up  west  and  threw 
down  a  piece  of  tin  which  he  had  picked  off  a  plug  of  Macdonald's 
tobacco,  to  pay  for  a  pretty  stiff  horn  of  whiskey.  As  he  turned 
away,  wiping  his  mouth  with  his  coat  sleeve,  the  bartender  shouted: 
"  Hold  on,  Dennis,  this  is  tin  !"  "Tin,  begorra  !  I  thought  it  were 
ownly  foive  ;  take  sumthin'  yerself." 

HIS    FIRST   ATTEMPT. 

A  leading  commercial  hotel  up  north  got  a  new  porter  a  short 
time  ago.  He  came  highly  recommended  by  his  Sunday  school 
teacher  from  the  back  township.  He  was  told  by  the  hotel  keeper 
to  ask  commercial  men  with  baggage  for  their  excess  tickets  and 
checks  before  leaving  the  station.  When  he  met  the  first  train  after 
his  arrival  he  yelled  out  :  "This  way,  free  'bus  for  The  Globe.  Give 
me  your  checks  and  'success'  tickets,  gentlemen,  please." 

HE   WOULDN'T   COMPROMISE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Snagsby  used  to  guide  the  plow  ;  now  he  keeps  store 
at  Snagsby's  Corners,  up  in  the  county  of  Grey.  Some  goods  he 
bought  in  the  early  spring  were  late  in  delivery,  so  he  wrote  the  firm 
that  unless  they  dated  them  from  June  and  took  a  discount  off  he 
did  not  want  the  goods.  They  wrote  Snagsby  to  pass  them  into 
stock,  apologising  for  delay,  and  told  him  they  would  compromise 
the  matter  by  meeting  him  half  way.  The  office  men  were  greatly 
amused  when  Snagsby  replied  that  he  had  no  clerk  ;  his  wife  was 
away,  and  he  couldn't  leave  home  to  meet  them  half  way.  If  they 
were  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  they  must  come  right  through  to  ' 
Snagsby's  Corners. 

THE   A.    B.    C.    DID    IT. 

On  last  election  day  a  prominent  merchant  and  politician  in  the 
Parry  Sound  district  went  down  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  to  show  the  natives,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  how  to 
mark  their  ballots.  He  was  very  anxious  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
Reform  candidate,  should  beat  O'Brien,  the  Tory  member.  He  told 
them  and  showed  them  how  to  mark  the  ballot  paper  with  a  X  oppo- 
site the  Reformer's  name.  O'Brien  being  the  old  member,  he  natur- 
ally thought  his  name  would  be  on  the  top  of  the  ballot,  whereas 
they  were  printed  alphabetically,  and,  as  F.  comes  before  O,  O'Brien 
polled  39  votes  out  of  4 1 .  The  gentleman,  himself,  now  laughs  over  the 
little  mistake,  but  it  wont  occur  again,  no,  sirree. — TOM  SWALWELL. 
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THE  HAT  TRADE. 

Retailers  have  done  a  good  trade  during  and  since  Easter  in 
spring  hats.  The  few  fine  days  this  month  led  to  a  big  demand,  and 
now  that  the  weather  seems  settled  the  demand  will  continue. 
Wholesalers  are  busy  with  orders  for  straws  and  sorting  orders  for 
felts.  They  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  trade  so  far  and  manu- 
facturers are  equally  well  pleased. 


ERECTING   A    NEW    FACTORY. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fawcett,  hat  manufacturer,  Toronto,  found  his 
business  increasing  so  rapidly  this  year  that  he  had  to  lookout  for 
larger  premises.  He  decided  upon  erecting  a  new  factory  at  West 
Toronto  Junction,  and  work  has  just  been  commenced.  Mr.  Faw- 
cett expects  to  occupy  his  new  quarters  about  July  ist.  The  fac- 
tory will  be  of  three  storeys,  with  a  frontage  of  60  feat  on  Albany 
Road  and  a  depth  of  40  feet.  There  will  also  be  a  shop  in  the  rear 
of  20x60  feet  for  coloring  and  sizing.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  benefits  of  advertising,  and  attributes  his  increasing 
business  this  year  in  a  large  measure  to  his  advertisement  in  The 
Review. 


SOMETHING  IN  A  NAME. 

A  case  in  which  local  hatters  were  much  interested  came  up  at 
the  Toronto  Civil  Assizes  last  month.  The  plaintiffs  were  Lincoln, 
Bennett  &  Co.,  the  well  known  hat  manufacturers  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  the  defendant,  Joseph  Rogers,  a  leading  retailer  in 
Toronto.  It  appears  that  some  years  ago  the  then  Dominion  Hat 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  manufactured  hats  which  were  stamped 
with  the  plaintiffs'  name  and  trade  mark,  and  had  underneath  the 
words  "manufactured  expressly  for  Joseph  Rogers."  In  November, 
1889,  a  member  of  a  local  legal  firm,  representing  the  plaintiffs, 
purchased  one  of  these  hats  from  defendant,  and  shortly  afterwards  an 
injunction  was  asked  for  and  obtained  restricting  the  defendant  from 
exhibiting  or  selling  any  hats  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  plain- 
tiffs' firm.  The  trial  last  month  was  for  a  continuance  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  for  a  claim  of  $1,000  damages.  After  hearing  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  the  Judge  decided  to  continue  the  injunction  with 
costs,  no  damages  being  allowed. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  an  English  hatter's  advertisement  of  fifty 
years  ago.  What  the  public  would  think  if  hatters  now  made  their 
announcements  in  language  similar  to  this  is  not  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  advertisement  is  as  follows  : — 

SWELL    TILES. 

John  Hage,  Stodman-street,  Newark,  invites  the  attention  of 
those  swell  coves  who  are  desirous  of  supplying  themselves  with  a 
knowing  castor  of  out-and-out  quality  and  slapup  shape,  warranted 
to  keep  out  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  protect  the  knowledge  box  against 
all  accidents.  Travellers,  coachmen,  and  others  exposed  to  inclement 
weather  will  find  them  unrivalled  in  substance,  shape,  and  durability. 
The  above  kiddy  toppers  are  forwarded  to  order  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  receipt  of  the  blunt  from  10  to  23  bob. 

J.  H.  likes  opposition,  invites  comparison,  defies  competition, 
and  hates  imposition. 


THE  MARCH   FUR  SALES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  result  of  the  London  fur  sales  up 
to  the  time  of  j^oing  to  press,  and  we  now  give  the  complete  returns 
received  by  cable  as  follows  : — 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  Sale. 

Otter 15  per  cent,  higher  than  last  spring. 

Fisher 10         "  "  "  " 

Fox,  Silver 45         "  "  "  " 

Fox,  Cross 20         "  "  "  " 

Fox,  White 2S         "         lower         "  " 

Fox,  Red Same  as  last  March. 

Mink    25  per  cent,  higher  than  last   March. 

Marten 5         "        lower        "  " 

Bear,  Black  .      ....    25         "         higher       "  " 

Brown 25         "  " 

Gray Same  as  last  March. 

Lynx "  " 

Wolf 15  per  cent,  lower  than  last  March. 

Wolverine 15         "  "  "  " 

Skunk 20         "        higher        "  " 

Musquash 15         "         lower         "         January. 

C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.'s  Sale. 
Russian  Sable  : 

Kamschatka   ...    10  per  cent,  higher  than  last  Autumn. 

Iakutsky 10         "  "  "  " 

Amoorsky Same  as  last  Autumn. 

Fox,  Silver 45  per  cent,  higher  than  last  March. 

Fox,  Cross 20         "  "  "  " 

Fox,  Blue 12  yz     "       higher         "  " 

Fisher 20         "  "  "  " 

Otter,  Labrador.  .  .    .   Old  prices. 

Otter,  other  kind        .    10  per  cent,  higher  than  last  October. 

Sea  Otter 40  per  cent,  higher  than  last  March. 

Fox,  Red 15  per  cent,  higher  than  last  October,  or  same 

[as  last  March. 

Fox,  White same  as  last  January. 

Beaver "  " 

Marten "  " 

Lynx 15  per  cent,  lower  than  last  January. 

Bear,  Black same  as  at  January  sale. 

Brown     "  " 

Grizzly "  " 

Fox,  Gray 7l/z    per  cent.    lower    than    at    January   sale. 

Wolf Same  as  at  January  sale. 

Wolverine 10    per    cent     lower    than    at    January    sale. 

Badger 20        "  "  "  «■ 

Cat,  Common 25         "  higher  "  " 

House Same  as  at  January  sale. 

Chinchilla,  Bastard. .  "  last  October  sale 

Japanese  Fox "  "    January    " 

Dry  Hair  Seal 10  per  cent,  lower  than  at  January  sale. 

Austral'n  Opossum    .10         "  "  "  "  " 

Skunk Same  as  at  January  sale. 

Mink " 

Bear,  Black "         "  "  " 

Brown " 

Grizzly 

Raccoon 10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  January. 

Opossum 35  "  "  " 

Musquash  : 

Black [5 

Salted  Fur  Seal  : 

Copper  Island.      15  per  cent,  lower  than  October. 

N.  W.  Coast  ...    10        "         "  "     January. 

Cape  Horn  ....    10         "         higher   "  " 

Japanese Stagy — Sold  at  low  prices. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  FIRM. 

R.  Levin  &  Co.,  wholesale  hats,  and  manufacturers  of  fine  furs, 
Montreal,  inform  us  that  their  spring  trade  has  exceeded  their 
utmost  expectations,  so  much  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  lease 
another  warehouse  to  do  their  business  this  year.  Having  been 
successful  in  securing  for  the  Dominion  the  agency  of  Lincoln, 
Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  street,  London,  hatters  to  Her  Majesty  and 
l'ri.ice  of  Wales,  a  firm  well  known  and  celebrated  all  over  the 
world;  and  also  for  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  street,  London, 
another  manufacturer  of  acknowledged  reputation,  the  trade  un- 
der the  circumstances,  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  hats  from  two  such  manufacturers.  The 
firm  congratulate  themselves  in  being  able  to  offer  goods  of  this  class 
to  the  trade,  thereby  placing  the  Canadian  public  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  buy  the  best  goods  in  the  market.  The  success  that 
has  attended  this  effort  will  enable  them  next  season  to  put  upon  the 
market  a  line  of  stiff  hats  that  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  travelers, 
six  in  number,  are  now  on  the  road  for  the  coming  fall  trade,  and 
are  showing  a  line  of  furs  in  capes,  plain,  Queen  Anne,  and  Princess 
styles;  collars,  in  almost  every  description  of  fur,  with  muff  to  match, 
and  caps  in  a  variety  of  styles.  They  are  also  showing  some  entirely 
new  novelties  in  furs  made  up  into  capes,  collars,  and  muffs,  and  the 
trade  should  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  giving  their 
samples  an  inspection  when  their  representative  calls,  as  they  would 
be  interesting  to  look  through.  They  are  also  carrying  some  new  lines 
of  robes,  coats  and  jackets,  besides  the  usual  line  of  gloves,  mitts, 
imitation  lamb  goods,  and  Scotch  caps  in  great  varieties.  Then- 
buyer  in  Europe  has  this  year  made  a  special  study  of  new  furs  for 
the  Canadian  trade,  and  the  firm  feel  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
enabling  them  to  put  upon  the  market  a  line  of  samples  in  fine  furs, 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  other  house  in  the  trade. 
JAMAICA  EULOGISED. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Allan,  of  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  wholesale  hatters  and  fur- 
riers, Toronto,  returned,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  from  a 
three-months'  visit  to  Jamaica.  He  feels  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
change  and  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  island  as  a  health  resort, 
particularly  for  certain  lung  and  throat  diseases.  In  his  opinion  the 
trip  from  Canada  to  Jamaica  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  winter  trip 
upon  the  map,  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  Canadians.  He  says  the  exhibition  has  been  a 
wonderful  success  and  the  Canadian  exhibit  was  the  talk  of  the 
island.  One  great  benefit  of  the  exhibition  has  been,  that  it  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  to  the  fact  that  thare  are 
other  people  to  trade  with  in  the  world  besides  those  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  question  in  his  mind  but  that  a  good  live 
trade  will  be  done  with  Jamaica  by  Canada.  It  may  take  time  ; 
progress  at  first  may  be  slow,  as  the  islanders  are  a  most  conserva- 
tive people,  but  it  will  be  certain  and  lasting  if  properly  looked 
after.  There  is  practically  no  manufacturning  done  upon  the  island, 
but  they  do  not  require  many  of  our  manufactured  goods.  What 
they  want,  and  what  we  should  make  a  point  of  establishing  a  trade 
with  them  in,  are  breadstuffs  and  natural  products  ;  also  dressed 
lumber  and  prepared  lumber  for  building  purposes  They  are  very 
deficient  in  thei*-  laundry  service  ;  the  country  is  warm  and  laun- 
dries are  as  necessary  as  drink.  There  is  a  grand  opening  in  that 
country  for  energetic  laundrymen  and  first-class  bakers. 
THESILK  HAT. 

In  many  years  there  has  not  been  such  a  wide  discrepancy  in  the 
appearance  of  the  high  class  native  and  foreign  type  of  high  silk  hat. 
The  home  article  does  not  differ  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  block 
of  last  season.  It  is  not  at  all  ultra  in  form,  having  a  narrow  brim 
with  slight  curl  and  a  straight  symmetrical  crown.  It  is  a  style  be- 
coming to  the  average  man.  The  English  tall  hat,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  striking  bell  crown  and  noticeably  curled  brim.  There  can  be 
no  confounding  the  American  and  English  styles  this  Spring.  The 
English  type  has  scored  a  positive  success,  and  will  probably  be 
followed  more  closely  by  native  manufacturers  in  the  Fall.  N.  Y. 
Hatter  and  Furrier. 


TRUE    IT  IS. 

A  man  may  still  be  honest  in  a  hat  of  last  year's  shape;  but  to 
insist  upon  wearing  it  is  to  go  heavily  handicapped;  the  odds  are 
ten  to  one  that,  from  looking  askance  at  him,  his  fellows  will  proceed 
to  charge  him  with  eccentricity,  and  end  by  grave  dcibts  about  his 
reason.  He  finds  himself  suddenly  forced,  some  fine  morning,  to 
set  aside  his  own  taste  for  that  of  the  wide  civilized  world,  which 
agrees  in  thinking  his  brim  an  inch  too  wide.  How  has  the  world 
precipitated  itself  so  swiftly  to  this  just  conclusion  ?  The  process  is 
as  startling  as  any  transmutation  of  the  alchemi.ts;  it  defies  augury, 
like  the  philosopher's  stone. — Scribner. 

STRONG    DEMAND     FOR    KRIMMER. 

The  Leipzig  correspondent  of  the  Hatter  and  Furrier  says  :  "  It 
becomes  monotonous  to  repeat  continually  the  same  thing  about 
Astrakhan,  Persianer,  and  Krimmer.  All  these  articles  are  as  much 
in  demand  as  ever,  and  importers  here  actually  contract  for  the 
lambs  before  the  ewes  are  born.  As  everybody  bids  for  goods  the 
quality  of  which  is  utterly  unknown,  prices  are  expected  to  strengthen. 
It  has  to  be  considered  that,  with  the  continued  slaughter  of  lambs 
and  ewes  alike,  this  order  of  things  cannot  last.  Krimmer  is  in  very 
strong  demand  for  your  country  and  France.  The  demand  for 
American  furs,  which  began  under  good  auspices,  has  sagged  of  late, 
and  shippers,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  just  left  for  London,  are 
more  than  satisfied." 

Krimmer  is  what  is  known  in  Canada  as  grey  lamb.  So  strong 
has  been  the  demand  for  it  that  several  houses  cannot  get  it  at  all 
and  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  are  holding  it  very  stiff. 

A  Toronto  house,  the  other  day,  received  a  cablegram  from  their 
representative  in  Leipzig  that  Astrakhan  had  advanced^o  per  cent. 

PANAMA  HATS. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  Panama  hats  had  its  origin  in  Guaya- 
quil, and  from  thence  was  imported  into  Peru,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Ten  years  back  it  was  a  flourishing  business,  but  its  importance  has 
greatly  diminished.  This  decline  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  European  manufacture.  In  Brazil,  where  the  sale 
of  the  Panama  hat  was  once  sure  and  profitable,  an  Italian  straw 
"hat  may  be  obtained  for  a  franc  and  a  half,  arranged  according  to 
the  fashion,  while  the  most  ordinary  Panama  hats  cost  about  two 
francs  each.  The  inhabitants  of  Mayobamba,  Sarapoto,  and  Somas, 
who  formerly  lived  on  the  hat  industry,  have  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  at  the  present  day  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  more 
lucrative  gutta-percha  industry.  The  preparation  of  the  straw  for 
the  manufacture  of  .hats  is  a  somewhat  delicate  operation.  The 
fibral  parts  are  separated,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hook  is  used 
resembling  a  hairpin.  The  strip  separated  by  the  two  points  is  that 
used,  and  all  the  straw  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  hat  is  cut  in  the 
same  way,  and  must  have  the  same  width.  These  shreds  of  straw 
are  submerged  in  boiling  water  for  six  hours,  then  exposed  to  the 
dew,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  The  value  of  the  Panama 
hat  increases  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  straw.  The  ordi- 
nary hats  have  three  numbers,  No.  i  being  the  least  fine. 

VALUE  OF  THE  ALASKA  FUR  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  census  bulletin  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Alaska,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  census  office,  Mr.  Ivan  PeterofT, 
the  special  agent  who  prepared  it,  says  : 

"  The  discussion  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Alaska  can  be 
properly  classified  under  four  heads — furs,  fish,  minerals  and  timber. 
This  classification  will  give  these  products  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive value  and  magnitude  of  proportions.  The  fur  trade,  the  most 
important  industry  of  Alaska,  may  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
namely:  The  trade  in  land  furs  and  the  pursuit  of  marine  mammals, 
such  as  fur  seals  and  sea  otters.  The  trade  in  land  furs,  though  a 
decline  has  been  noticed  in  the  supply  of  certain  sections,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  decreased  in  volume.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fur-bear- 
ing animals  are  hunted  and  trapped  with  greater  persistency  and 
energy  than  ever  before,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  must 
in  the  future  be  a  greater  decline  in  numbers.     The  land  furs  export- 
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ed  at  present  from  Alaska  consist  of  the  skins  of  bears,  both  black 
and  brown  ;  foxes  of  three  or  four  different  species,  including  the 
most  valuable  a.nong  them,  the  silver  or  black  fox,  and  another 
known  as  the  blue  fox  ;  the  land  otter,  which  inhabits  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  ;  the  marten  or  Alaska  sable;  the  beaver,  the  mink  and 
the  muskrat,  to  which  must  be  added  a  few  pelts  of  the  lynx,  wolf 
and  wolverine.  The  pelagic  furs  consist  of  two  kinds,  the  sea  otter 
and  fur  seal.  Of  these  fur-bearing  animals  the  fur  seal  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  constituting,  so  far  as  explored  and  known,  fully  one- 
half  of  Alaska's  natural  wealth  and  resources.  The  value  of  fur 
sealskins  shipped  from  the  territory  and  sold  in  the  London  markets 
during  the  twenty-three  years  of  American  occupancy  foots  up  nearly 
$33,000,000,  while  the  total  value  of  all  other  products  combined 
during  the  same  period  does  not  quite  reach  $30,000,000,  of  which 
more  than  one-half,  or  $16,000,000,  represents  furs  of  various  kinds, 
chief  among  which  is  that  of  the  sea  otter. 


OBITUARY. 


Toronto  has  good  reason  to  sincerely  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  leading  merchants  and  staunchest  friends  in  the  person  of 
Aid.  George  E.  Gillespie,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gillespie, 
Ansley,  &  Martin,  wholesale  hatters  and  furriers,  Toronto.  When 
he  left  Toronto  on  March  19th  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  invalid 
wife,  who  had  been  in  California  for  some  months  in  search  of 
health,  he  never  felt  better,  and  therefore  the  sad  announcement  of 
his  death  on  April  1  ith,  at  Pasadena,  California,  from  la  grippe,  was 
a  great  surprise  to  every  one.  His  death  was  all  the  more  sad  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  having  only 
his  invalid  wife  with  him  when  he  passed  away.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Toronto  for  interment.  The  deceased  gentleman  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  about  ?6  years  ago,  and  left 
for  the  United  States  in  1854.  He  lived  in  New  York  for  a  long 
time,  where  he  received  a  thorough  business  training  and  came  to 
Toronto  ten  years  ago  having  purchased  the  business  of  his  brother. 


He  was  a  man  of  known  probity,  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of 
wrong-doing  and  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  anything 
beneficial  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  quickly  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  business  circles  and  four  years  ago  was  induced  to  enter 
municipal  life  as  alderman  for  St.  George's  Ward.  In  the  municipal 
arena  he  was  never  tired  of  inaugurating  and  persistently  carrying 
to  a  successful  issue  many  much  needed  civic  reforms  and  had  he 
been  spared  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  honored  with  the 
highest  tribute  to  a  public  spirited  man  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens — 
the  position  of  Chief  magistrate  of  the  citv.  In  January  last  his 
friends  desired  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  but  he 
declined.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance  principles  and 
took  an  active  part  in  philanthropic  work.  Six  children,  all  minors, 
are  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  fond  father.  The  City  Council  at  their 
regular  meeting  on  the  13th  passed  a  fitting  resolution  of  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  family  and  then  adjourned,  without  transacting  any 
other  business,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased  alderman's 
memory.  On  the  same  day  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Section  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  met  and  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  The 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Section  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  sorrow  at 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  Aid.  George 
E.  Gillespie,  who  has  been  so  suddenly  removed  from  amongst  us 
and  under  circumstances  so  distressing.  Mr.  Gillespie  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  and  fearless  and  conscientious  in  carrying  out  his 
convictions.  His  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  com- 
munity in  having  lost  so  public-spirited  a  citizen.  They  desire  to 
convey  this  sincere  expression  of  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  wife  and 
family." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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US.  H-  Storey  &  Son, 


GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS, 


ACTON,  ONT. 


J.  TUNSTEAD  &  CO., 

—MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

Fur  Felt  Hats,  Stiff,  Soft  and  Flexible. 

271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered   to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ALL  THE  LSTEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STYLES. 

E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEIiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAI L  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 
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Since  our  last  issue,  the  weather  has  not  been  favorable  to  a  big 
demand  for  spring  suits  and  overcoats.  Retailers,  however,  report 
that  sales  have  been  as  good  as  last  year  and  prospects  are  bright. 
One  striking  fact  is  the  general  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  both 
in  style  and  workmanship,  to  be  seen  in  the  leading  store.-.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  demand  for 
ready-made  clothing  is  gradually  assuming  larger  proportions,  cus- 
tom made  clothing  being  reserved  for  the  wealthier  classes.  But  it 
is  astonishing  how  cheaply  a  suit  made  to  order  can  now  be  pur- 
chased from  some  merchant  tailors.  A  fashionably  made  pair  of 
pants  of  good  material  can  be  got  as  low  as  $3.50  and  $4,  with 
prices  for  suits  to  correspond. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  have  been  busy  during  the  past 
month  with  sorting  orders  for  spring  and  summer,  and  are  now  pre- 
paring samples  for  the  fall  trade.  They  report  that  business  has 
been  very  good  and  payments  on  the  whole  astisfactory.  The  trade 
in  the  Maritime  provinces,  particularly,  for  spring,  has  been  splendid. 


CLOTHING  IN  MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
Clothing  is  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  dry  goods  trade  and 
allied  industries.  The  travellers  are  all  in  and  the  month  of  March 
was  spent  in  filling  orders  and  in  preparing  samples  for  the  fall 
trade.  The  wholesalers  have  ground  for  satisfaction  in  the  improve- 
ment of  payments  and  in  an  increased  number  of  repeat  and  letter 
orders.  The  winter  of  1890  was  a  slow  year  for  overcoats  and 
retailers  bought  sparingly,  but  last  winter  there  was  a  general  activ- 
ity and  the  small  stocks  remaining,  really  the  surplus  from  the  year 
before,  were  well  cleared  out,  so  that  now  the  shelves  of  country 
stores  are  emptied.  Travellers  will  shortly  be  out  for  the  fall  trip, 
and  thev  look  with  confidence  to  increased  sales.  The  orders  for 
the  summer  have  been  extensive  and  as  clothiers  are  adapting  their 
goods  to  localities  and  weather  they  are  obtaining  a  large  trade  that 
formerly  went  to  custom  tailors. 


REMOVAL. 

W.  R.  Johnston  &  Co.,  wholesale  clothiers,  Toronto,  will,  about 
May  1st,  vacate  their  present  premises  and  take  up  their  quarters  in 
the  large  and  commodious  building  on  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Front 
streets,  recently  occupied  by  Boyd  Bros. 


THE  ROCHESTER  LOCK-OUT. 

A  strike,  or  rather  lock-out,  which  threatened  to  throw  about 
20,000  people  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  out  of  employment, 
has  ended  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  It  appears  that  on  March 
7th  the  cutters,  about  350  in  number,  employed  by  the  firms  com- 
prising the  Clothiers'  Exchange,  received  the  following  notification  : 
— "We  have  been  so  hampered  and  interfered  with  in  our  business 
by  intermeddlers  that  we  teel  compelled  to  stop  work  Irom  now  on 
until  we  can  adopt  means  to  conduct  our  affairs  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  ourselves."  This  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  Cutters'  Union.  Two  days  after 
the  lock-out  the  manufacturers  issued  a  statement  to  the  public  in 
which  they  said  :  "The  manufacturers,  under  the  edicts  and  oppres- 
sion ot  their  rules,  have  not  been  at  liberty  to  engage  the  services  of 


persons  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  business,  nor  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  such  persons  whose  presence  has  been 
unnecessary  or  injurious  ;  and  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  their  employes,  which  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  conduct  and  growth  of  their  respective  estab- 
lishments. These  labor  agitators  have  endeavored  to  direct  trade 
from  our  market  by  threats,  and  the  growth  of  the  clothing  business 
in  this  city  has  been  greatly  retarded  and  its  prosperity  checked  by 
improper  interferences  and  practices,  aside  from  the  tribute  in  money 
which  has  been  exacted,  until  now  the  conditions  are  unbearable  and 
inconsistent  with  our  vested  rights,  and  we  have  determined  to  throw 
off  this  tyranny  and  provide  safeguards  for  future  security."  In 
reply  the  Cutters'  Union  issued  a  statement  in  which  they  claimed 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  manufacturers  was  to  flood  their  shops 
with  apprentices  instead  of  employing  journeymen  cutters.  On 
March  17th  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Aibitranon  held  an 
investigation  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the  lock-out,  during  which 
the  manufacturers  produced  evidence  showing  clearly  that  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Garment  Workers  and  Trimmers  Assem- 
bly levied  boycotts  on  three  firms,  and  then  extorted  from  them  sums 
of  $1,200,  $1,000  and  $1,500  respectively  to  lift  the  boycott.  Seven 
prominent  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  including  the  chair- 
man, were  afterwards  arrested  for  attempting  to  prevent  and  hinder 
the  firms  in  question  from  carrying  on  their  business  and  with  a 
further  charge  against  the  chairman  of  extorting  money  from  them. 
On  March  23rd  the  Clothiers'  Exchange  publicly  notified  their  late 
employes  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  rehearse  to  you  the  unpleasant  events 
which  led  to  the  closing  of  our  respective  cutting-rooms  on  the  7th 
of  March.  We  are  now  ready  to  resume  work,  and  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  re-engage  your  services  are  requested  to  make  formal  appli- 
cation to  your  late  employers  on  or  before  the  28th  day  of  March, 
1891,  as  after  that  date  we  shall  fill  any  and  all  vacancies  with  other 
applicants.  We  shall  at  all  times  insist  upon  our  unrestricted  right 
to  hire  and  discharge  employes.  The  hours  of  labor  will  be  the  same 
as  before  March  7th,  and  those  whose  applications  are  favorably 
considered  will  receive  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  them  on  the 
last  mentioned  date.  We  will,  however,  employ  no  person  who  is  a 
member  of  an  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor." 

On  March  27th  the  clothing  workers  met,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions advising  the  men  to  apply  for  employment  in  a  body,  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

"  First,  that  any  employe  who  is  refused  employment  has  reason 
for  an  action  against  the  employer  who  so  refused,  which  will  be 
pushed  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  with  the  understanding  that  we 
know  a  clear  case  of  conspiracy.  Second — The  reason  we  take  this 
unprecedented  move  is  because  we  desire  to  give  the  consumers  of 
Rochester  clothing  the  opportunity  to  know  the  men  who  conspired 
against  American  workingmen  and  women  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
and  as  it  will  take  several  weeks  to  notify  the  consumers  of  Rochester 
clothing,  it  would  be  unprofitable  and  inadvisable  to  remain  out  of 
work  during  that  time." 

On  the  30th  the  cutters,  formerly  employed  by  one  of  the  leading 
firms,  met  and  voluntarily  signed  a  declaration  condemning  the 
resolutions  of  the  27th,   severing   their  connection  with  the  Knights 
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of  Labor  and  agreeing  to  use  all  means  to  further  the  interests  of 
their  employers.  This  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as  next  day 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  cutters  and  trimmers  and  foremen  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  herewith  condemn  the  resolutions  as  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  March  27,  which  condemned  the  action  of  all  our 
employers,  and  herewith  sever  our  connection  with  the  Knights  ol 
Labor,  and  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  further  the  interests  of 
our  employers. 

"  Resolved,  Tha*  we  hereby  explicitly  condemn  the  action  of  the 
officers  of  the  N.T.A.  231,  under  above  date,  requesting  all  cutters 
and  trimmers  to  return  to  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  preparing 
to  boycott  work  cut  by  the  same  men,  and  that  we  hereby  enter  our 
solemn  protest  against  all  attempts  of  boycotting  goods  of  any  de- 
scription made  in  the  city  of  Rochester  as  being  detrimental  to  this 
community  and  attempting  to  deprive  thousands  ot  persons  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  destroying  millions  of  capital  and  creating  a  per- 
manent source  of  discontent  and  enmity." 

The  following  day  all  the  men  were  taken  back  and  the  lockout 
ended,  as  it  should.  The  importance  of  the  clothing  industry  in 
Rochester  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  annual  business  is 
$10,000,000,  and  the  annual  wages  from  it  aggregate  $3,000,000. 


A  NOVEL  AUCTION  SALE. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  traders  that  suffers  more  from  "dead- 
beats  :' than  the  merchant  tailors,  we  would  like  to  know  it.  In 
New  York  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Society  have  adopted  a  novel 
method  of  bringing  these  gentry  to  time,  or  at  all  events,  making 
them  ashamed  of  themselves  if  all  sense  of  shame  is  not  dead 
within  them.  They  decided  to  offer  by  public  auction,  at  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  18th,  a  number  of 
judgments  obtained  by  them  against  certain  delinquents,  who  would 
not  pay  for  their  clothes.  Judgments  aggregating  $5,236.90  were 
sold  for  $325,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  the  dollar. 
The  Sartorial  Art  Journal  in  referring  to  the  sale  says:  We  regret 
to  see  that  the  daily  press  is  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  whole 
affair,  but  this  may  be  safely  attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
and  results,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

To  instance:  A  well-known  tailor  of  this  city,  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  riding  habits,  had  as  a  result  of  the  present  agitation,  a 
lady  customer  whose  debt  to  him  was  so  ancient  that  it#  had  passed 
utterly  from  out  his  memory,  take  his  breath  away  by  calling  in  and 
paying  him  two  hundred  and  forty-one  hard  dollars  the  other  day. 
Several  merchant  tailors  on  Fifth  avenue  have  had  like  pleasant 
experience — in  fact  upwards  of  $5,000  has  materialized  through  this 
plan.  Aside  from  this,  many  compromises  were  made  right  in  the 
auction  room  on  the  day  of  sale;  one  with  a  worthless  check  for 
$50,  which  was  hastily  taken  up  two  hours  later. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moral  effect  has  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  many  dollars;  and  although  a  New  York  daily  states  that 
the  society  is  already  threatened  with  legal  proceedings  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sale,  yet  our  readers  will  recall  the  Cincinnati  suit 
against  the  Exchange  of  that  city  in  which  the  society  came  off  vic- 
torious, and  will  at  the  same  time  remember  that  the  New  York 
society  was  legally  advised  by  eminent  authoiity  before  adopting 
this  plan.  Another  point  that  may  be  noted  is  that  the  retail  gro- 
cery trade  and  milliners,  in  emulation  of  the  example  of  the  mer- 
chant tailors,  are  about  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  in  collecting  bad 
debts,  and  in  fact  the  plan  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval  by 
all  except  those  who  owe  the  money,  which  under  the  circumstances 
is  only  natural  and  to  be  expected. 


FOIBLES  OF  FASHION. 

Arbiter  in  the  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  It  is  now  inti- 
mated that  the  shawl-collar  upon  the  swallow-tail  coat  is  soon  to  be 
numbered  among  the  "basbeens."  This  shaped  collar  and  lapel 
combined  has  ever  been  an  essential  feature  of  the  Tuxedo  sack,  and 
that  garment  is  to  be  rendered  more  distinct  in  an  exclusive  right  to 
this  device  through  its  banishment  irom  the  ensemble  of  the  tail 
dress  coat. 

The  velvet  collar  that  was  first  noted  herein  some  months  ago, 
has  been  gaining  recruits  among  the  men  of  swaggerdom.  It  is 
made  ampler  in  size  than  when  the  innovation  was  originally  effected, 


and  is  always  coincident  with  the  notched  lapel.  The  speculative 
young  person  that  took  chances  of  offending  by  having  a  velvet 
collar  set  in  upon  the  rolling  lapel  succeeded  only  in  making  a  botch 
of  an  acceptable  dress  coat  and  indicating  his  inefficiency  at  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  not  unusual — indeed  it  is  deemed  the  ultra  vogue — to  carry 
the  silk  facing  upon  the  notched  lapel  to  the  extreme  outer  edge  of 
the  cloth,  thereby  securing  a  combination  with  the  velvet  collar 
immediately  sanctioned  by  lights  of  upper-tendom. 

The  tendency  in  the  length  of  men's  coats  has  given  rise  to  some 
disquieting  canards  upon  the  subject  of  an  immediate  revival  of  the 
Prince  Albert  frock  coat  in  enhanced  length  of  tail  and  width  of  lapel 
that  should  awaken  memories  ot  the  period  of  the  Directory.  There 
is,  happily,  no  occasion  for  alarm  just  yet  over  any  such  abrupt  tan- 
gent of  fashion.  There  are  some  of  the  howling  swells  that  will  not 
yield  fealty  to  the  Prince  Albert  as  the  coat  of  semi-formal  wear,  but 
inasmuch  as  H.  R.  H.  Edward  Albert  himself,  for  whom  the  gar- 
ment was  named,  continues  to  eschew  it,  there  need  be  no  fear.  It 
is  said  that  his  non-reducible  waist  measurement,  a  matter  upon 
which  the  august  fashion  leader  is  highly  sensitive,  and  the  protub- 
erant contour  of  which  this  double-breasted  cut  garment  would  serve 
to  accentuate,  is  the  cause  of  its  relegation  to  quasi-obscurity. 

Within  the  present  season,  despite  its  admonition  of  a  revolt  for 
colorings  in  the  deft  comminglement  of  bright-cadet  hues  with  the 
dark  blues,  browns  and  grays,  to  tone  the  too  sudden  effect  of  the 
transition  to  livelier  themes — the  epoch  of  sombreness  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  fullest  realization.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some 
electric  and  bright  navy  shades  in  overcoatings,  and  the  tan  shades 
in  Coverts  assert  themselves  as  strongly  as  of  yore,  but  the  prevalent 
tones  in  suitings  are  the  dark  colors,  with  gray — more  unobtrusive  in 
its  weave  and  shade  than  ever — the  dominant  feature. 

The  blue-gray  mixtures  in  suitings  afforded  some  relief  last  sea- 
son, but  now  the  steels,  smokes  and  fog-colored  goods  prevail,  al- 
though they  are  blended  in  some  of  the  Scotch  double  twills  with 
blue,  brown,  tan  and  black.  And  it  must  be  said  this  effect,  when 
made  up,  is  one  of  great  richness  and  quiet  distinction. 

Fashion,  however,  is  a  fickle  jade.  History  will  show  that  some 
of  the  most  marked  transitions  have  been  abruptly  made.  It  may 
be  that  out  of  the  very  desperation  of  the  prolonged  period  of  quiet- 
ude in  men's  apparel  there  is  to  occur  a  sudden  revulsion  that  shall 
precipitate  the  veriest  carnival  of  color.  The  French  sounded  the 
color  note  a  season  ago ;  and  advices  from  London  tell  me  habit 
makers  and  fashion  leaders  alike  are  determined  upon  a  more  deco- 
rative regime. 

DUTY  OF  CLOTHING  WHOLESALERS. 

In  the  matter  of  posting  up  their  customers  on  the  fashions  that 
are  to  prevail  in  men's  attire  the  wholesale  man  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form. The  retailer  may  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  what  is  the 
correct  thing  in  men's  raiment,  but  he  cannot  be  certain  unless  his 
ideas  are  confirmed  by  authority  which,  at  least,  seems  to  be  superior 
to  common  report.  Therefore  every  manufacturer  of  clothing  should 
be  able,  at  all  times,  to  tell  the  retailer  what  he  needs,  and,  in  general, 
he  is  able  and  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  noticeable  is  that  the  ready-made  goods 
bought  of  the  clothing  dealer  of  to-day  is  the  conformity  of  style  to 
the  mest  approved  models  of  the  merchant  tailor. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  manufacturer  of  ready-made 
clothing,  at  the  present  time,  is  as  able  and  willing  to  employ  skilled 
cutters  as  the  merchant  tailor,  and  that  he  does  this.  Then  what  is 
the  difference  between  his  work  and  that  of  the  latter?  There  is 
none  !  The  normal  man  is  the  same  the  world  over.  Once  get  his 
measure  and  you  can  fit  his  fellows  everywhere.  Most  men  are 
normal  in  shape.  Why  then  worry  about  this  ?  If  there  are  fats, 
leans,  longs,  or  shorts  they  can  easily  be  provided  for.  Therefore 
the  high-priced  tailor  can  be  defied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ready-made  dealer  is  to  be  the  clothier 
of  the  future.  The  praises  of  the  made-to-order  garment  may  be 
sounded  and  sung  to  the  heart's  content,  but  there  is  little  in  it.  Cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  consumer. — 
Chicago  Apparel  Gazette. 
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SINCE  our 
last  issue  the 
Grim  Reaper 
has  been  busy 
in  the  ranks  of 
the  commercial 
tiavelers. 

On  March  31st  Oswald  Settle,  traveler 
for  the  dry  goods  house  of  Briggs,  Manches- 
ter, England,  died  in  the  general  hospital, 
Kingston,  Ont,  from  meningitis.  He  was 
about  28  years  of  age.  The  remains  were 
interred  in  Cataraqui  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Mealey,  manufacturer,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  died  on  April  8th.  He  traveled  east 
of  Toronto  for  many  years  for  Hughes  Bros., 
and  afterwards  for  Ogilvy,  Alexander  & 
Anderson,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known 
men  on  the  road. 

William  W.  Widgery,  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  died  at 
his  residence,  Toronto,  on  April  9th.  He 
was  formerly  in  the  fruit  business,  and  in 
later  times  was  a  traveler  for  J.  D.  King  & 
Co.,  wholesale  boots  and  shoes.  He  had 
many  generous  qualities  and  was  greatly 
liked  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

E.  T.  Martin,  traveler  forCarswell&  Co., 
law  book  publishers,  Toronto,  died  at  Hali- 
fax, N.S.,  on  April  14th,  of  heart  disease. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Jamaica,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Deceased  was  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
valued  commercial  travelers  on  the  road, 
and  was  decailed  by  the  firm  chiefly  for  their 
long  distance  journeys.  He  was  28  years  of 
age  and  unmarried.  The  remains  were  in- 
tarred  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery, Toronto. 

David  Rome,  one  of  the  brightest,  best 
known  and  most  respected  members  of  the 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  died  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  April  16,  at 
the  age  ot  36  years.  He  was  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  The  Williams,  Greene&Rome 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Berlin,  and 
Guelpb,  and  was  known   by  every  dealer  in 


collars,  cuffs  and  shirts,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.     He  was  a  native  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  came  to  Toronto  in  1882. 
Two  years  ago  his  wife,   while    on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  at 
Coney  Island,  and   since  then   he   was  con- 
stantly   fretting    over    her    sudden    death. 
Although    pneumonia   is   attributed   as   the 
cause  of  death,   Mr.  Greene,  his  partner,  be- 
lieves that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.    Owing 
to  the  absence  of  two  of  his   children,  who 
went  to  visit  friends  in  Arkansas,  the  deceased 
had  been   stopping   at   the  Queen's   Hotel. 
On  Saturday,  the    nth,  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  head,   and  on   Sunday  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,   and   although   he  had  the 
best  of  medical  attendance  he  gradually  sank 
until  he  passed  quietly  away.     His  brother, 
George  Rome,  of  New  York,    who  was  with 
him  at  his  death,  accompanied  the  remains 
to  Brooklyn,  where   they    were   interred   in 
Greenwood  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Rowe.     On  the  day  of  his  death  a  "  Fellow 
Traveler"  paid  him   the  following  tribute  : 
"There  passed  away  to-day  at  the  Queen's 
hotel  ore  who,  born  a  man,  has  lived  a  man 
among  men.    Those  who  knew  David  Rome> 
or  as    he    was    familiarly  called    "  Davey," 
have  lost  a  friend   that  they  will  not  easily 
replace.    Known  on  the  road  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  Davey's  familiar  face  will  be 
missed  among  the  boys,  and  when  the  news 
of  his  death  becomes  known  I  can  picture  to 
myself  little  knots  of  'commercials' grouped 
together,  discussing  the  pleasant  days  passed 
on  the  road  with  one   of  the  finest  men  who 
ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.     Davey  was  a 
man  whom  everybody  spoke   well  of,  and  if 
there  is  any  one  to-day  that  has  no  enemies 
David   Rome  is  the   man.     You  often  find 
that  not  until  one  is  dead  do  you  discover 
his  good  qualities.     We  found   them  day  by 
day  as  we  traveled  with  him.     Taken  sick 
with  pneumonia  on  Saturday  afternoon  last, 
he  fought  death   bravely,   but  the  game  was 
over.     His  course  had   been   run,   and   this 
afternoon,  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  he 
passed  away  to  the  great  majority,  and  no 
man  ever   died  more   beloved  among    men 
than  David  Rome."     Many  of  the  fraternity 
can  honestly  say  "amen"  to  this  deserved 
meed  of  praise  to  one  who  was  beloved  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 


,,].  MUTUAL  BENEFI1   SOCIh'IY;' 

Since  oui  last  issue  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Society  have  lost,  through  death,  the  fol- 
lowing members  : — Thomas  Mealey,  Hamil- 
ton; William  W.  Widgery,  E.  T.  Martin, 
and  David  Rome,  Toronto. 

The  second  assessment  forthe  year  closed 
on  April  15th,  and  was  well  met.  The  next 
assessment  will  be  made  on  May  1st. 

CHANGED   THEIR    FIRM. 

Gorge  H.  Walker,  who  has  represented 
John  Birrell  &  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  has  made  an  engagement 
with  McMaster  &  Co.,  Toronto.,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  west.  He  will  have  his 
headquarters  in  London.  A.  G.  McVenn, 
who  has  represented  John  Birrell  &  Co.  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  has  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Messrs.  Wyld,  Grasett  & 
Darling,  Toronto,  and  is  on  the  road  again. 

A    MINISTER   ON   TREATING. 

Rev.  James  Awde,  of  the  Brant  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  Brantford,  Ont.,  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  treating  question  on  Sun- 
day, March  22nd,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  :  "  More  than  one-half  the  commercial 
travelers  resort  to  this  method  to  increase 
their  sales.  This  is  true  mainly  of  the  or- 
dinary class  of  '  drummers.'  The  men  of 
superior  ability  and  character,  the  men  most 
trusted  by  employers  and  customers,  disdain 
to  resort  to  such  a  dangerous  artifice. 
Many  young  men  of  fine  parts  are  put  'upon 
the  road,'  which,  alas,  proves  for  them  the 
road  to  disgrace  and  ruin."  This  is  a  strong 
assertion  to  make,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
the  views  of  some  of  the  fraternity  on  the 
subject. 

TRAVELERS'   CIRCLE. 

On  Saturday,  March  28th,  representatives 
from  the  London,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto 
Travelers'  Circles  met  in  Hamilton  and  dis- 
cussed the  constitution  brought  down  fiom 
a  former  meeting.  Some  slight  changes 
were  made  and  the  general  outline  adopted. 
The  provisional  officers  for  the  central  circle 
were  confirmed.  It  is  now  hoped  the  various 
local  circles  will  be  largely  increased  in 
numbers  by  such  travelers  as  are  prepared 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  arcle — to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a 
beverage  and  everything  profane  or  immoral 
in  speech  or  action. 

THE  DEADLY  REVOLVER. 
W.  E.  Harding,  a  young  commercial  trav- 
eler, of  Montreal,  was  found  dead  in  his 
room  in  the  Mclntyre  House,  Campbellton, 
N.  B  ,  on  March  17.  It  appears  that  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Campbellton,  on  the  night 
of  the  16th,  he  retired  to  his  room  and  rose 
about   eight   o'clock   next   morning.     After 
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partaking  of  a  light  breakfast  he  left  the 
hotel  and  went  to  a  store,  where  he  bought 
a  revolver  and-  box  of  cartridges.  He  re- 
turned to  his  room  in  the  hotel,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  shot  was  heard.  The 
proprietor,  on  entering  Harding's  room, 
fround  him  dead,  the  bullet  having  entered 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Next  day  the  cor- 
oner's jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death.  Harding  had  been  a  salesman  in 
Morgan's  for  the  past  five  years,  but  on 
March  ist  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Laing  Manufacturing  Co.  as  traveler,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Travel- 
ers' Association.  His  accident  policy  was 
made  out  in  favor  of  his  married  sister,  who 
resides  in  Point  St.  Charles.  He  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and  was  born 
in  Kemptville,  Ont.  He  was  steady  in  his 
habits,  of  sanguine  disposition,  and  highly 
thought  of  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  year 
ago  he  underwent  an  operation  for  internal 
tumour,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  preyed  on  his 
mind  somewhat.  Those  who  knew  him  say 
he  was  the  last  person  on  earth  to  be  sus- 
pected of  committing  suicide. 

LOST   THEIR   SAMPLES. 

-  Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  April 
7th,  fire  broke  out  in  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel,  Listowel,  Ont.  Several  commercial 
travelers  were  stopping  at  the  hotel  and  had 
narrow  escapes  from  being  suffocated  by  the 
smoke.  Many  of  them  lost  their  samples 
and  personal  effects,  among  them  being  the 
following  from  Toronto  :  George  Ellis,  of  P. 
YV.  Ellis  &  Co.,  who  lost  $300  worth  of 
clothes  and  samples  ;  James  Woods,  of 
Henry  Smith  &  Co.,  his  gold  watch  and 
money  equal  to  $250  ;  James  Swift,  of  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  samples  of  books  ;  George 
Weston,  ot  the  Barber,  Ellis  Co.,  $100  gold 
watch,  $150  diamond  pin  and  $150  in  cash 

SERIOUSLY    INJURED. 

Mr.  John  Crofton.  city  traveler  for  John 
Macdonald  &  Co.,  Toronto,  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident  on  April  9th.  While  riding  on 
a  bicycle  on  his  way  to  the  warehouse  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  his  head  striking 
against  the  curbstone.  His  neck  was  badly 
cut  and  his  skull  split. 

THE  LATEST. 

The  Knights  of  the  Road  have  been  mysti- 
fying each  other  by  propounding  the  follow- 
ing problem  :  Suppose  you  sell  goods  to  a 
firm  with  a  discount  of  25,  10,  and  5  per 
cent,  and  to  another  firm  with  a  discount  of 
5,  10,  and  25  per  cent,  which  gets  the  better 
terms  ? 

VICTORIA    COMMERCIAL   TRAVELER   TAX 
REDUCED. 

The  Commercial  Travellers'  Association  of 
Canada  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  fol- 
lowing concession  from  the  corporation  of 
Victoria,  B.C. :  The  full  amount  of  the  license 
tax,  $50,  which  is  now  levied  on  commercial 
travellers,  will  be  collected  as  prescribed  by 
law,  but  a  rebate  of  $40  will  be  allowed  bona 
fide  commercial  travelers  who  pay  said 
license,  making  the  net  license  fee  $10.  This 
latter  amount  the  said  corporation  have  col- 
lected for  years  past,  not,  merely  from  travel- 
ers representing  foreign  houses  or  Canadian 
houses  outside  of  Victoria,  but  from  local 
travelers  as  well.  The  $50  tax,  until  it  was 
thus  reduced  to  $10  again,  was  also  collected 
from  local  travelers.  The  remission  is  se- 
cured not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers'  Association  of  Canada, 
but  to  all  genuine  travelers. 


MR.  HECTOR  MORRISON. 

Mr.  Hector  Morrison  is  one  of  the  old- 
dest,  most  popular,  and  respected  commer- 
cial travelers  on  the  road.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  has  been  guiding  the  fair 
sex  in  the  selection  of  fashionable  goods  on 
the  route  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  No 
traveler  meets  with  a  more  cordial  welcome, 
troubles  customers  less  in  soliciting  orders, 
yet  receives  larger  orders  than  the  subject  of 
our  brief  sketch  who  is  a  regular  old  war 
horse  in  the  millinery  line.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  been  representing  the  popular 
house  of  D.  McCall  &  Co.  About  five  years 
ago  Mr.  Morrison  met  with,  what  neaily 
proved  a  fatal  accident  in  the  warehouse 
elevator  en  one  of  the  opening  days,  which 
laid  him  up  for  six  months  in  the  hospital. 
Since  then  he  goes  about  with  a  limp,  some 
of  the  bones  in  his  foot  having  been  broken. 
He  is  held  in  high   esteem  by    all  his  fellow 


travelers,  who  have  honored  him  by  plac- 
ing him  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  as- 
sociation. Notwithstanding  that  he  has  been 
on  the  road  continuously  for  such  a  long 
period,  he  has  never  been  in  a  railway  ac- 
cident. As  a  strong  upholder  of  temperance 
principles,  Mr.  Morrison  has  no  equal.  By 
example  and  voice  he  condemns  in  no  un- 
certain sound  the  practice  of  treating.  He 
never  treats  and  is  never  asked  and  yet  he 
does  the  business.  As  a  euchre  player  he  has 
no  rival  on  the  road. 


COMMERCIAL    TRAVELER. 

So  many  things  have  been  written  about 
the  Commercial  Traveler,  some  true  to  life, 
some  unreal  and  impossible  of  occurrence, 
and  some  tinted  with  all  the  varied  shades 
of  the  prismatic  brain  of  the  penny-a-liners, 
that  the  really  true  knight  of  the  road  feels 
his  soul  shrinking  at  the  bare  idea  of  reading 
an  article  headed  by  the  subject  of  his  avo- 
cation. 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  of  that 
great  and  wonderful  genius,  Balzac,  whose 
scalpel  laid  bare  the  deepest  and  most  re- 
pulsive wounds  of  the  social  world,  high  and 


low,  and  whose  writings  display  such  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  an 
extraordinary  range  of  knowledge,  and  who 
painted  life  far  deeper  and  more  true  to 
nature  than  even  George  Sand  or  Rousseau, 
will  pleasantly  recall  the  scene  from  his 
"  Provincial  Life,"  and  see  in  the  "  Illustrious 
Gaudissart "  such  a  picture  of  a  commercial 
traveler  of  his  day  as  to  make  one  marvel  at 
the  writer's  erudition  and  prescience.  In 
order  to  give  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  read  the  works  of  the  great  French 
novelist  a  glance  at  the  commercial  traveler 
as  portrayed  by  him,  we  think  it  pardonable 
to  reprint  such  of  his  opinions  as  can  be 
clipped  from  the  story  and  still  prove  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  reflective  reading,  and 
we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  admit  that 
Balzac's  description,  though  written  over 
fifty  years  ago  when  the  commercial  traveler, 
as  an  indispensable  part  and  parcel  of  the 
commercial  world,  was  still  an  infant,  though 
happily  out  of  his  long  clothes,  shows  a  won- 
derful pre-knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  most 
of  his  observations  are  applicable  to  the 
traveler  of  our  day.  In  reading  "The  Illus- 
trious Gaudissart"  one  feels  as  if  Balzac 
were  still  in  the  flesh  and  a  regular  reporter 
on  one  of  our  progressive  dailies,  so  familiar 
is  his  picture  to  us. 

Waiving  any  further  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject on  our  part,  for  time  and  space  would  be 
inadequate  to  exhaust  it  were  we  inclined  to 
enter  upon  the  task  of  adding  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "road."  Let  us  see  what  Balzac 
writes  : 

"The  Commercial  Traveler,  a  personage 
unknown  to  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  striking 
figures  created  by  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  present  epoch." 

How  familiar  and  commonplace  this 
sounds  to  us,  as  if  clipped  from  last  evening's 
paper. 

"The  Commercial  Traveler  !  Is  he  not  to 
the  realm  of  ideas  what  our  stage-coaches 
are  to  men  and  things  ?  He  is  their  vehicle, 
he  sets  them  going,  carries  them  along,  rubs 
them  up  with  one  another.  He  takes  from 
a  luminous  centre  a  handful  of  light,  and 
scatters  it  broadcast  among  the  drowsy  popu 
lations  of  the  duller  regions.  This  human 
pyrotechnic  is  a  scholar  without  learning,  a 
juggler  hoaxed  by  himself,  an  unbelieving 
priest  of  mysteries  and  dogmas,  which  he 
expounds  all  the  better  for  his  want  of  faith. 
Curious  being.  He  has  seen  everything, 
known  everything,  and  is  up  in  all  the  ways 
of  the  world." 

How  true  this  is  of  some  of  the  newlings 
who  start  out  with  a  head  full  of  knowledge 
and  ideas,  and  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
with  a  dearth  of  orders  and  much  smaller 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  abilities  and  a  far 
greater  respect  for  the  knowledge  of  "  Old 
Smith"  up  North. 

"  Jester  and  jolly  fellow,  he  keeps  on  good 
terms  with  all  political  opinions,  and  is  patri- 
otic to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  A  capital 
mimic,  he  knows  how  to  put  on,  turn  and 
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turn  about,  the  smiles  of  persuasion,  satisfac- 
tion and  good  nature,  or  drop  them  for  the 
normal  expression  of  his  natural  man.  He 
is  compelled  to  be  an  observer  of  a  certain 
sort  in  the  interests  of  his  trade.  He  must 
probe  men  with  a  glance  and  guess  their 
habits,  wants,  and  above  all  their  solvency. 
To  economize  time  he  must  come  to  quick 
decisions  as  to  his  chances  of  success — a 
practice  that  makes  him  more  or  less  a  man 
of  judgment.  Blest  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
hot- water  spigot  turned  on  at  will,  he  can 
check  or  let  run,  without  floundering,  the  col- 
lection of  phrases  which  he  keeps  on  tap, 
and  which  produce  upon  his  victims  the  ef- 
fect of  a  moral  shower-bath."  (Called  by  us  in 
the  vernacular  "  the  gift  of  the  gab.")  "  Lo- 
quacious as  a  cricket,  he  smokes,  drinks, 
wears  a  profusion  of  trinkets,  and  never  per- 
mits himself  to  be  '  stumped ' — a  slang  ex- 
pression all  his  own.  Activity  is  not  the  least 
surprising  quality  of  this  human  machine. 
Not  the  hawk  swooping  upon  its  prey,  not 
the  stag  doubling  before  the  huntsman  and 
the  hounds,  nor  the  hounds  themselves  catch- 
ing scent  of  the  game,  can  be  compared  with 
him  for  the  rapidity  of  his  dart  when  he  spies 
a 'commission,'  for  the  agility  with  which  he 
trips  up  a  rival  and  gets  ahead  of  him,  for 
the  keenness  of  his  scent  as  he  noses  a  cus- 
tomer and  discovers  the  spot  where  he  can 
get  off  his  wares." 

"Howmanygreatquahties  mustsucha  man 
possess.  You  will  find  in  all  countries  many 
such  diplomats  of  low  degree  ■  consummate 
negotiators  arguing  in  the  interests  of  calico, 
jewels,  frippery,  wines,  and  often  displaying 
more  true  diplomacy  than  ambassadors  them- 
selves, who  for  the  most  part,  know  only  the 
forms  of  it.  No  one  in  France  can  doubt  the 
powers  of  the  commercial  traveller,  that  in- 
trepid soul  who  dares  all,  and  boldly  brings 
the  genius  of  civilization  and  the  modern 
inventions  into  a  struggle  with  the  plain 
common  sense  of  remote  villages,  and  the 
ignorant  and  boorish  treadmill  of  provincial 
ways.  Can  we  ever  forget  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  worms  himself  into 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  bringing  a  volume 
of  words  to  bear  upon  the  refractory,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  indefatigable  worker  in  marble 
whose  file  eats  slowly  into  a  block  of  por- 
phyry ?  Would  you  seek  to  know  the  utmost 
power  of  language,  or  the  strongest  pressure 
that  a  phrase  can  bring  to  bear  against  re- 
bellious lucre,  against  the  miserly  proprietor 
squatting  in  the  recesses  of  his  country  lair? 
Listen  to  one  of  these  great  ambassadors  of 
industry  as  he  revolves  and  works  and  sucks 
like  an  intelligent  piston  of  the  steam  engine 
called  speculation." 

"  Let  us  walk  around  the  Commercial 
traveller,  and  look  at  him  well.  In  the  first 
place,  what  an  acrobat,  what  a  circus,  what 
a  battery,  all  in  one,  is  the  man  himself,  his 
vocation,  and  his  tongue!  Intrepid  mariner, 
he  plunges  in,  armed  with  a  few  phrases,  to 
catch  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
the  frozen    seas,  in    the  domain  of  the   red 


Indians  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  France. 
The  provincial  fish  will  not  rise  to  harpoons 
and  torches;  it  can  only  be  taken  with  seines 
and  nets  and  gentlest  persuasions.  The 
traveller's  business  is  to  extract  the  gold  in 
the  country  "  catches,"  by  a  purely  intellect- 
ual operation,  and  to  extract  it  pleasantly 
and  without  pain.  Can  you  think  without 
a  shudder  of  the  flood  of  phrases  which,  day 
by  day,  renewed  each  dawn,  leaps  in  cas- 
cades the  length  and  breadth  of  sunny 
France?" 

"You  know  the  species;  let  us  now  look 
at  the  individual." 

Balzac  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  "Illus- 
trious Gaudissart."  Lack  of  space  and  time 
prevents  our  describing  in  detail  all  the 
qualities  of  this  famous  traveller,  and  we  must 
ask  our  readers  to  look  up  the  works  of  this 
renowned  Frenchman  and  revel  in  the  grand 
portrayal  for  themselves,  but  we  might  cur- 
sorily glance  at  "this  incomparable  com- 
mercial traveller,"  the  paragon  of  his  race, 
a  man  who  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  nature 
of  his  success,  and  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the 
faces  of  our  own  "knights  of 'the  grip." 

"  His  speech"  says  Balzac  "is  vitriol  and 
likewise  glue  to  catch  and  entangle  his 
victim  and  make  him  sticky  and  easy  to  grip, 
vitriol  to  dissolve  hard  heads,  close  fists,  and 
closer  calculations.  His  line  was  once  "  the 
hat,"  but  his  talents  and  the  art  with  which 
he  snared  the  wariest  provincial  had  brought 
him  such  commercial  celebrity  that  all 
vendors  of  the  "  article  Paris"  (small  wares 
of  all  kinds)  paid  court  to  him,  and  humbly 
begged  that  he  would  deign  to  undertake 
their  commissions." 

A  description  then  follows  of  how  he  was 
wined  and  dined  on  his  return  home  trips, 
and  how  his  renown,  his  vogue,  and  the 
flatteries  showered  upon  him  gained  him  the 
name  of  "  Illustrious." 

"All  things  smiled  upon  our  traveller,  and 
the  traveller  smiled  back  in  return.  Similia 
similibus — hebelieved  in  homoeopathy.  Puns, 
horse-laugh,  clothing,  body,  mind  and  fea- 
tures, all  pulled  together  to  put  a  devil-may- 
care  jollity  into  every  inch  of  his  person. 
Free-handed  and  easy  going,  the  man  who 
jumps  lightly  to  the  top  of  a  stage-coach, 
gives  a  hand  to  the  timid  lady  who  fears  to 
step  down,  jokes  with  the  postilion  about 
his  neckerchief  and  contrives  to  sell  him  a 
cap,  smiles  at  the  maids,  gurgles  at  dinner 
like  a  bottle  ot  wine  and  pretends  to  draw 
the  cork  by  sounding  a  fillip  on  his  distended 
cheek  ;  plays  a  tune  with  his  knife  on  the 
champagne  glasses  without  breaking  them, 
chaffs  the  timid  traveller,  contradicts  the 
knowing  one,  lords  it  over  a  dinner-table 
and  manages  to  get  the  titbits  for  himself. 
A  strong  fellow,  nevertheless,  he  can  throw 
aside  all  nonsense  and  mean  business  when 
he  flings  away  the  stump  of  his  cisar  and 
says  with  a  glance  at  some  town,  '  I'll  see 
what  these  people  have  got  in  their  pockets. 
All  things  to  all  men,  he  knew  how  to  accost 


a  banker  like  a  capitalist,  a  magistrate  like  a 
functionary,  a  royalist  with  pious  and  monar- 
chical sentiments,  a  '  bourgeois' as  one  of 
themselves.  In  short,  wherever  he  was,  he 
was  just  what  he  ought  to  be,  he  left  Gaudis- 
sart at  the  door  when  he  went  in,  and  picked 
him  up  again  when  he  went  out." 

"  In  his  close  relation  to  the  caprices  t  f 
humanity,  the  varied  pathsof  commerce  had 
enabled  him  to  observe  the  windings  of  the 
heart  of  man.  He  has  learned  the  secret  of  • 
persuasive  eloquence,  the  knack  of  loosening 
the  tightest  purse  strings,  the  art  of  arousing 
desire  in  the  souls  of  husbands,  wives,  child- 
ren and  servants,  and  what  is  more  he  knew 
how  to  satisfy  it.  No  one  had  greater  faculty 
than  he  for  inveigling  a  merchant  by  the 
charms  of  a  bargain,  and  disappearing  at  the 
instant  when  desire  had  reached  a  crisis. 
Full  of  gratitude  to  the  hat  making  trade,  he 
always  declared  that  it  was  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  exte  ior  of  the  human  head  which 
had  enabled  him  to  understand  its  interor, 
he  had  capped  and  crowned  so  many  people, 
he  was  always  flinging  himself  at  the.r  heads, 
etc.  His  jokes  about  hats  and  heads  were 
irrepressible,  though    perhaps   not  dazzling." 

Who  of  our  readers  that  has  had  any  ex- 
tended experience  with  commercial  travellers 
will  not  catch  in  the  graphic  description  of  the 
great  French  philosopher  a  living  echo  of  the 
"  Illustrious  Gaudissart"  in  the  person  of  our 
own  travellers.  True,  the  Gaudissart  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  be- 
come more  settled,  stable  and  less  flighty 
and  more  given  to  solid  business,  while 
horse-play  and  kindred  amusements  of 
Balzac's  hero  have  been  relegated  to  the 
shelf  of  forgetfulness.  There  is  not  wanting, 
however,  that  perfect  and  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  without  which  no 
traveller  can  be  said  to  be  successful.  He 
may  possess  geniality,  dress  well,  depoit 
himself  becomingly,  but  unless  he  has  the 
faculty  of  worming  himself  into  the  inner-self 
of  his  customers  and  creating  in  them  the 
desire  to  buv  where  no  desire  exists,  or  at 
best  is  but  weak,  in  other  words,  unless  he 
can  hypnotize  his  subject  he  will  not  be  "on 
the  road  "  long.  One  might  travesty  Horace 
and  say  "  Venditor  nascitur,   non   fit,"  THE 

SALESMAN  IS    BORN  NOT    MADE. 

We  hope  the  few  extracts  taken  from 
Balzac  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  and 
to  commercial  men  generally,  and  though 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Gaudissart 
may  not  be  adaptable  to  our  time,  still  we 
think  a  good  deal  of  pleasurable  enjoyment  ( 
can  be  obtained  by  reflecting  that  "  the 
Commercial  Travellei  "  has  been  considered 
worthy  of  portrayal  by  a  man  so  great,  so 
eminently  wise,learned, erudite  and  immortal 
as  Balzac.  One  word  more  to  our  readers. 
Buy  Balzac's  works  and  see  yourselves. — 
Wm,  H.  Seyler. 
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B.  LEVIN  <£  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS 
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491  and  493  St.  Paul  St., 


FINE  FURS.  JLMI  MONTREAL. 


W  E  beg  to  announce  to  the  Trade  that  we  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  through  our  representatives,  show  an  unusually  large  and  fine  line  of 
manufactured  furs  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  of  1891-92.  Our  buyer 
who  is  now  placing  orders  for  skins  in  the  European  markets  has  advised 
us  that  he  has  secured  a  choice  collection  of  furs  of  every  description.  We 
can  therefore  assure  merchants  throughout  the  Dominion  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  fill  orders  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves  and  give 
every  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B. — We  are  sole  agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  following  celebrated  manufacturers 
of  English  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats  :    LINCOLN,   BENNETT  &  CO.,  London,  Eng. 

W.  WILKINSON  &  CO.,  Regent  St.,  London,  Eng. 
JAMES  E.   MILLS,  Stockport,  Eng. 

<  TO  *  RETAILERS  > 


The  Dry  Goods  Review  is  acknowledged  to  have  no  peer  in  trade 
journalism  in  Ganada.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  cheering  words  of 
encouragement  and  appreciation  from  our  subscribers,  many  of  whom  are 
personally  interesting  themselves  towards  its  support.      It  only  costs  you      : 

TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK, 

a  trifling  amount  considering  the  value  received.  As  our  canvassers  cannot 
reach  all  the  retail  trade  we  respectfully  ask  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
personally  solicited  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  not  wait  till  called 
upon. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  COMING  IN  EREELY. 

Letters  containing  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR, 

Dry  Goods   Review, 

6  Wellington  Street  West,   Toronto. 
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Are  the  choice  of  the  musical  profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich 
Tone,  Substantial  Construction  and  Elegant  Appearance.  Send  for 
Catalogue  to 

THE  BELL  ORGAN    AND  PIANO  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


TORONTO,  ONT., 
70  King  St.  West. 


BRANCH    WAREROOMS 
LONDON,  ONT., 

2 1 1  Dundas  St. 


HAMILTON,  ONT 
44  James  St.  North. 
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E.   E     HARPER. 


MUTUAL  RESERVE  FUND 

IiIFE   ASSOCIATION. 
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It  was  chartered  in  1881.      In  ten  years  it  has  received  more  than  100,000  members.      It  has  over  $200,000,000  insurance  in  force.      IT 

HAS  PAID  OVER  $10,000,000  IN  DEATH  CLAIMS.     ITS  YEARLY  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  WIDOWS 

AND  ORPHANS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS  EXCEED  $2,000,000. 

Its  Cash  Surplus  Reserve  Emergency  Fund  exceeds  $2,900,000. 

It  has  furnished  for  all  of  these  ten  years,  and  continues  to  furnish,  LIFE  INSURANCE  at  about  ONE- HALF  the  usual  rates 
charged  by  the  old  system  Companies.  By  this  reduction  in  rates  it  has  already  saved  its  members  more  than  $25,000,000,  and  its  yearly 
saving  to  them  now  exceeds  $4,000,000.  In  other  words  the  widows  and  orphans  cf  our  members  have  received  $20,oco  for  the  same 
money  for  which  only  $10,000  has  been  paid  by  the  old  system  Companies.  This  Association  is  transacting  business  in  the  UNITED 
STATES,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  SWEDEN  and  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  Deposited  with 
the  Dominion  Government,  $100,000.       Other  Government  Deposits,  $350,000. 


CIRCULARS  SENT  IF  REQUESTED. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unrepresented  Districts. 


W.  J.  McMURTRY,  Manager  for  Ontario. 

MAIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO. 


D.  Z.  BESSETTE,  217  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Manager  for  Quebec. 

A.  R.   McNICHOL,  Mclntyre  Block,  Winnipeg,   Manager  for  Manitoba,   N.  W.  T.,  and  British  Columbia- 


To 


"Canadian  and  Co-operative." 


Has 


operate 
on  the  lines 
of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canada 
Atlantic  Railways,  reach 
ing  every  city  and  nearly  all 
the  important  towns  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  the  fruit  gardens 
and  produce  centres  of  Ontario; 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  with  respon- 
sible and  reliable  con 
nections  for  points 
beyond  lines 
of  opera- 
tion. 


MAY,  1891 


J.  M.  KIRK,  President. 

G.  A-  GROVER,  S. 

General  Superintendent, 


48  Yonge  Street, 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


an     ex- 
perienced 
staff,     modern 
system  and    equip- 
ment, and   at   moderate 
rates    provides    prompt    and 
reliable    service.        C.  O.   U.'s, 
Collections,     Money,     Merchan- 
dise, Packages,  Parcels,  Produce, 
Printed    Matter,     Samples,     and 
Valuables  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Special  rates  on  consignments  of 
merchandise  of  500  lbs.   and  up- 
wards.     Call  Cards,  Office  Lists 
and  Receipt  Books, furnish- 
ed to  regular  ship- 

CHADWICK,  ">«w  Pers   ln     cities 

General  Manager,  N.      ancl  ^arge 

X     tow  n  s 
226  St.  James  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


ADVERTISERS-TAKE  NOTICE. 

HE  Dry  Goods  Review  is  rapidly  climbing  the  difficult  assent  to  popular  favor, 
and  will  soon  reach  the  top.  That  it  is  of  value  to  advertisers  is  shewn  by  the 
following  unsolicited  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  two  of  its  advertising 
patrons  : 

E.   f.   Fawcett,    Toronto. — I    am    well   pleased   with   the   Review,   and  satisfied 
with  my  advertisement. 

H.  Harman,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  returns  from 
your  journal  from  the  advertisements  inserted  during  February  and  March,  and  enclose 
matter  for  April  ad. 

We  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of  wholesalers  and   manufacturers  to   the   article  * 
in  this  issue  on  advertising,  by  one  of  the   most   experienced  and   practical   men    in   the 
business  in  the  United  States.      It  should  commend  itself  to  their  careful  consideration. 

Write  for  rates  to 

THE   DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  Street  West.   TORONTO, 

or   115  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street.  MONTREAL. 
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Editor  and  Business  Manager. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 


;profit  sharing. 

UNIQUE,  but  at  the  same  time  most  plea- 
sant event  took  place  at  the  dry  goods  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Watkins, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  April  24th.  At  the  close 
i \\&Jkfc?L^^J^i  of  the  day's  business  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Watkins 
addressed  the  employes,  who  had  gathered 
in  the  mantle  show  room,  upon  the  various 
points  which  he  considered  tended  to  the 
success  of  the  business  and  by  attention  to  which  the  clerks  might 
help  to  increase  the  sales  and  thus  add  to  the  yearly  profits  of  the 
establishment.  He  stated  that  last  year's  business  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful one  and  he  had  much  pleasure  therefore  in  distributing 
among  those  persons  who  had  been  employed  for  the  whole  year,  the 
sum  of  $1,000.  This  money  he  did  not  intend  to  give  them  in  cash, 
but  placed  it  to  the  credit  of  each  recipient  in  the  savings  depart- 
ment of  the  business  so  as  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum.  About  thirty  persons  were  then  handed  a  small 
pass  book  in  each  of  which  was  entered  the  amount  that  had  been 
allowed 'to  the  beneficiary.  They  were  then  notified  that  here- 
after the  firm  would  allow  all  employes  the  privilege  of  depositing 
a  portion  of  their  salaries  weekly,  any  sum  from  fifty  cents  upwards 
being  received  and  interest  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  allowed  on  all 
deposits  of  $3  or  over.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to 
ihe  firm  for  their  liberality.  We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
firm  and  hope  that  the  inauguration  of  this  new  system  in  their  busi- 
ness will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  em- 
ployes. 

The  profit  sharing  system  has  been  in  vogue  in  France  for  over 
half  a  century  and  has  proved  most  successful.  In  the  Maison 
Leclaire  the  aggregate  sum  of  5,513,142  francs  was  distributed 
among  its  employes,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  between  the  years 
1842  and  1889.  In  the  Magasin  du  Bon  Marche,  the  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1858  followed  by  most  gratifying  results  and  a  Provident 
Fund  was  founded  in  1876  in  the  benefits  of  which  every  employe 
having  a  five  years'  uninterrupted  attendance  in  the  house  was  al- 
owed  to  participate.     The  fund  was  sustained  by    neans  of  a  sum 


annually  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the  business,  and  an  idea  of  its 
beneficent  iesult  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  on  August  1st, 
1888,  it  had  increased  from  62,020  francs  to  1,253,746  francs,  the 
beneficiaries  being  1385  in  number.  Each  participant  in  the  fund 
has  an  individual  account,  which  is  increased  by  an  annual 
interest  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  right  to  obtain  the  capi- 
tal is  acquired  by  all  female  employes  having  served  for  fifteen  years 
and  by  all  male  employes  serving  twenty  years.  The  fund  has  paid 
out  since  its  foundation  over  350,000  francs  to  its  various  participants 
or  to  their  heirs. 

In  England  the  system  was  first  introduced  in  1869,  and  in  a 
report  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  recently  published,  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  now  forty-eight  firms  who  share  their  profits  with 
their  employes.  The  majority,  however,  did  not  begin  to  do  so  till 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  the  report  states  that  marked 
success  has  been  achieved  in  several  cases.  A  noteworthy  example 
was  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Elworthy  Bros.  &  Co.,  woolen  manu- 
facturers of  Westford,  Wellington,  who  notified  the  employes  that 
they  had  decided  to  reserve  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  last,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  give  each  employe  who  had  been  in  their  service, 
and  had  worked  satisfactorily  under  the  foreman,  for  the  full  year, 
one  week's  wages  as  bonus.  They  did  this  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  already  done,  and  to  stimulate  if  possible  to  greater 
interest  and  loyalty  in  all  that  concerns  the  good  of  the  Company. 
The  employes  were  also  informed  that  if  any  among  their  number 
were  putting  money  aside,  and  would,  as  time  goes  on,  desire  to 
become  proprietors,  the  Company  would,  under  certain  conditions, 
do  their  best  to  secure  for  them  a  share  or  shares  and  suggested  that 
each  should  invest  the  bonus  then  given  in  the  Post  Office  Savings' 
Bank  (adding  to  the  amount  monthly  or  as  opportunity 
occurred)  with  the  aim  in  view  of  becoming  a  share- 
holder in  the  Company. 

An  objection  often  made  to  the  system  of  profit-shar- 
ing as  a  solution  of  industrial  troubles  is  that  while  work- 
men  would  readily  consent  to  take  part  of  the  profits, 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  bear  any  portion  of 
the  losses.      Very  encouraging  evidence  to  the 
contrary   has  been 
recently  afforded  by 
the   employes  of 
William    Thomson' 
&   Sons,   Hudders- 
field,    England,    in 
whose  mills  the  sys- 
tem   was  introduc- 
ed three  years  ago. 
On  learning  that  for 
the  past  year  no  di- 
vidend   could    be 
paid, the  men  spon- 
taneously met  and 
unanimously    resolved    to    pay    it     themselves     out    of    their    o.vn 
accumulated  dividends  on    their  wages. 
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DRY    GOODS    BENEFIT    ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE  letter  of  "  H.  A  S.,"  in  our  last 
issue  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  the  trade,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  he  has  ^hlv  shewn  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tions. It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  "H.  A.  S."  should  set  the  ball 
rolling  by  calling  a  meeting  of  some 
of  the  leading  retailers  in  Toronto 
with  the  view  of  thoroughly  discuss- 
ing the  matter  and  giving  the  move- 
ment a  start,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  about  this  desir- 
able result.  Now  that  the  summer  is  upon  us,  when  there  will  be  a 
large  exodus  to  pleasure  resorts,  perhaps  those  busy  retailers  will 
have  more  time  to  consider  this  pressing  question.  A  retailer  in 
London  writes  us,  cordially  approving  of  the  scheme.  He  says: 
"  I  read  H.  A.  S's  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  sink  into  barren  ground,  but  that 
it  will  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  abundance.  Here,  in  London,  we 
are  just  as  much  in  need  of  an  association  such  as  he  suggests. 
We,  dry  goods  men,  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  dead-beat  in  the  city, 
and  we  are  so  confoundedly  jealous  of  each  other  that  instead  of 
rendering  each  other  assistance  to  overcome  this  one  great  evil, 
we  seem  to  take  a  sinister  delight  in  feeling  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  suffering  from  these  carrion.  Our  grocery  friends  have  no 
such  bug-bear  to  worry  them  day  and  night,  which  shows  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  fiom  organization.  Another  great  evil  to  be  over- 
come is  the  bankrupt  stock  dealers.  They  perambulate  from  one 
place  to  another;  open  out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  delude 
the  people  into  believing  that  they  sell  their  goods  for  little  or 
nothing.  Legitimate  traders  havs  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  trade 
caused  by  these  bankrupt  stock  dealers  which  is  no  small  matter  at  the 
present  time  in  view  of  the  keen  competition  amongst  retailers  and 
the  lack  of  money  among  customers.  If  an  association  in  each  city 
were  formed  with  a  central  association  for  each  Province  in  the 
leading  city,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  branch  association, 
we  would  soon  be  able  by  combined  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  many 
abuses  in  the  trade.  The  central  association  could  meet  say  twice 
each  year  to  consider  questions  of  importance  passed  upon  by  the 
branch  associations  and  adopt  final  action,  which  would  be  binding 
upon  all  the  branches.  This  may  be  a  crude  idea,  but  it  may  set 
some  others  to  thinking  and  lead  to  something  definite  being  done. 
Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme 
regret  that  there  should  be  such  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  among 
retailers.  Some  will  scarcely  recognize  their  neighbors  and  would 
not  associate  with  them  on  any  consideration.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  this  feeling  should  exist.  I  say  it  advisedly  that  there  is  no  body 
of  men  having  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  good  breeding 
than  dry  goods  men,  and  I,  for  one,  daily  deplore  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  amongst  them.  Go  on  in  the  good 
work,  Mr.  Editor,  and  if  through  the  aid  of  your  valuable  paper  we 
are  successful  in  forming  these  retail  associations  you  will  deserve 
the  thanks  of  every  retailer  in  the  trade." 

The  columns  of  the  Review  are  always  open  for  the  discussion 
of  this  and  other  important  questions,  and  we  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  views  of  retailers.  We  know  that  most  of  them  have  not 
much  time  at  their  disposal,  but  any  spare  moments  could  not  be 
better  utilized  than  by  giving  publicity  to  their  views  on  questions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  trade  in  which  all  their  interests  are  centered. 
It  is  a  general  complaint  with  many,  that  they  cannot  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  language  of  sufficient  clearness  to  appear  well  in 
print,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  If  there  should  be  any  ambiguity,  we 
will  soon  put  it  right. 

Writing  for  the  papers  comes  easy  to  most  men  after  a  little  prac- 
tice. Very  often  in  discussing  trade  questions  brevity  is  "  the 
soul  of  wit,"  for  it  does  not  take  many  words  to  clinch  an  argument. 


FALL  DRESS  GOODS. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Emile  Lehmann,  Paris,  France,  a 
large  number  of  patterns  of  new  woollen  dress  goods.  They  consist 
of  checks,  stripes,  plaids  and  plains  in  all  sorts  of  colors  and  com- 
binations. Green,  pale  blue,  and  brown  predominate  in  the  checks, 
stripes  and  plaids.  One  striking  feature  is  broad  stripes  of  these 
colors  which  are  almost  invisible  and  which  would  give  a  very  nice 
effect  when  draped.  In  Henriettas  there  are  a  variety  of  colors, 
'harming  l;ght  tints  of  fawns,  browns,  greys,  and  cardinals  pre" 
dominating.  Cheviots  are  seen  in  the  knickerbocker  pattern  with 
and  without  parallelogram  figures,  and  in  very  bright  navy  blue  and 
black  diagonals  of  varying  widths  ;  while  German  brocades  are  in 
fawns  and  black  with  foliage  and  tracery  designs.  There  does  not 
however  seem  to  be  much  difference  in  the  patterns  from  what  have 
been  seen  here  during  the  past  spring  season. 

In  the  Toronto  wholesale  houses  there  is  to  be  seen  a  variety  of 
stripes,  plaids  and  plains.  There  is  nothing  definite  enough  to  say 
that  it  will  take  precedence  of  the  others.  Buyers  have  had  to  do 
the  best  they  could  in  the  foreign  markets  as  they  could  not  say  that 
one  thing  would  be  preferable  to  another,  Dame  Fashion  being  at 
present  so  capricious.  Judging  from  the  past  spring  season  polka 
dots  might  be  considered  a  prime  favorite,  although  there  was  a 
greater  demand  for  cashmeres  owing  to  their  cheapness.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  polka  dots  will  hold  a  prominent  place  for  the  fall  trade. 
One  of  the  leading  favorites  in  the  old  country  is  the  cotte  de  cheval 
or  Bedford  cord,  plain  and  figured.  It  is  likely  to  become  popular 
in  this  market.  Among  the  new  dress  novelties  seen  for  the  fall 
trade  are  nappy  effects,  and  camel's  hair  effects.  Hand-wide  nappy 
stripes  alternate  with  equally  wide  stripes  in  contrasting  colors, 
which  are  made  fancy  by  smaller  colored  stripes.  Colored  nappy 
effects  are  seen  on  dark  grounds,  while  the  lighter  stripes  carry 
small  nappy  spots.  The  fact  is  they  are  in  every  conceivable  shape 
and  form. 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  will  be  the  popular  demand  for  the  fall  trade  some  of  our 
subscribers  have  suggested  that  we  should  obtain  and  publish  in  our 
next  issue  the  v;ews  of  retailers  throughout  the  country.  It  will  af- 
ford us  much  pleasure  to  do  this  and  we  have  therefore  to  ask  that 
our  readers  as  early  as  possible  send  us  a  post  card  with  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions  : 

What  color  do  you  think  is  to  lead  for  fall  Dress 
Goods  ? 

"Will  plain  or  tweed  effects  De  most  largely  in  demand? 


THE  ALLISTON   FIRE. 

The  thriving  village  of  Alliston,  Ont.,  containing  about  1800  in- 
habitants, was  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  fire  fiend  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  8th.  The  fire  originated  in  the  stables  of  the  Queen  s 
hotel  and  quickly  spread  in  all  directions.  Among  the  sufferers  were 
the  dry  goods  houses  of  C.  C.  Lee  &  Co.,  loss  $10,000,  insurance 
$3,000  ;  J.  C.  Hart,  loss  $22,000,  insurance  $9,000  ;  Wm.  Badger 
loss  $15,000,  insurance  $8,000  ;  Mrs  Hurst,  loss  $5,000,  insuiance 
$3,000  ;  W.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  loss  $18,000,  insurance  $10,500.  There 
were  altogether  130  buildings  destroyed  entailing  a  loss  of  about 
half  a  million  dollars  with  insurance  of  only  $125,000.  The  Mayor 
has  petitioned  the  Dominion  Government  for  a  grant  to  relieve  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  fire.  The  merchants  with  characteristic 
energy  are  already  at  work  clearing  away  the  ruins  with  the  view  of 
commencing  building  operations  at  once. 

A  moral  can  be  drawn  even  from  this  disastrous  fire.  By  the 
shortened  terms  of  credit  in  the  grocery  trade  the  loss  to  wholesale 
dealers  has  been  on  an  average  from  $300  to  $500,  whereas  under 
the  old  terms  of  credit  it  would  have  averaged  each  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  tomes.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Among  the  decisions  given  by  the  Board  of  Customs  during  the 
month  of  April  were  the  following  :  Socks  and  stockings  of  silk,  30 
per  cent.  ;  underwear  of  cotton  or  cotton  and  silk  mixed,  10  cents  a 
pound  and  20  per  cent.  ;  underwear  of  pure  silk,  30  per  cent. 

*  * 

Anarrangement  has  not  yet  been  effected  with  the  English  creditors 
of  the  insolvent  firm  of  John  Birrell  &  Co.,  London,  Ont.  An  agent 
of  the  firm  is  now  in  England  with  that  object  in  view.  Meantime 
a  writ  has  been  issued  by  Shaw,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Huddersfield,  Eng- 
land, for  upwards  of  $2,400,  the  intention  being  to  compel  the  firm 
to  distribute  the  funds  in  their  possession  equably.  A  nice  ques- 
tion has  arisen  out  of  this  insolvency.  Mr.  Birrell  had  his  life 
heavily  insured  and  made  over  the  policies  to  his  wife.  We  under- 
stand it  is  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Birrell  to  give  up  these  policies 
to  his  creditors  whereas  they  contend  that  he  must,as  the  premiums 
were  paid  by  money  out  of  the  business  and  consequently  the  life 
policies  should  be  included  in  the  firm's  assets.  The  courts  will 
possibly  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  point.  Robinson,  Little  & 
Co.  purchased  the  stock  at  about  80  cents  on  the  dollar  and  have 
now  nearly  disposed  of  it. 

*  * 

Owing  to  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the  public  demand  for  print 
cloths,  negotiations  are  in  progress  between  Boston  cotton  mill 
owners  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  manufacturers  for  a  general  shutting- 
down  ot  print  cloth  mills.  It  appears  that  gingham  has  entirely 
superseded  calico  in  the  United  States  markets.  Should  the  mills 
shut  down  it  would  throw  from  23,000  to  24,000  operators  out  of 
employment  at  Fall  River,  and  some  12,000  at  other  points. 

* 

*  * 

A  small  sensation  was  caused  in  financial  circles  by  the  annual 
statement  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  which  was  issued  on  May  1 5th,but 
the  excitement  was  somewhat  allayed  when  the  reasons  for  the  poor 
showing  had  become  known.  The  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  were  about  5^  per  cent.,  and  for  the  latter  half,  which 
ended  April  30th  last,  only  \%  per  cent.,  making  7  per  cent,  for  the 
year  as  against  1 1  per  cent,  the  previous  year.  The  apparent  fall- 
ing off  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  is  attributed  to  a  rigorous 
writing-down  of  bad  and  doubtful  debts  by  the  new  manager.  The 
regular  dividend  paid  this  year  amounted  to  $1,200,000,  while  the 
earnings  were  only  $844,999,  leaving  $355,000  to  be  drawn  from  the 
rest  account  which  is  now  reduced  to  $439,728.  As  compared  with 
1890  the  liabilities  and  assets  are  more  favorable.  In  1890  the  notes 
in  circulation  amounted  to  $5,275,284,  and  in  1891,  $4,964,640  ;  de- 
posits not  bearing  interest  in  1890,  $6,773,986,  and  in  1891,  $5,277,- 
564;  deposits  bearing  interest  in  1890,  $14,434,414,  and  in  1891, 
$18,279,884.  Coming  to  the  assets,  the  chief  item  of  current  loans 
and  discounts  for  1890  amounted  to  $32,663,629,  and  in  1891, 
$30,173,430;  while  the  balances  due  from  Canadian  and  foreign 
banks  in  1890  were  $6,429,892,  and  in  1891,  $9,613,808.  The 
market  price  of  the  shares  in  1889  was  $453,  1890,  $454,  while  now 
they  have  declined  to  $445  to  $448.  Some  local  financiers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  showing  was  the  great 
shrinkage  in  values  of  securities  of  Baring  Bros.,  held  by  the  bank 
in  London,  England. 

*** 
The  recent  failures  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  have  led 
thoughtful  men  to  cudgel  their  brains  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
something  more  at  fault  than  keen  competition  and  long  dating, 
and  many  of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  banks  are 
not  entirely  blameless.  It  is  puzzling  to  them  why  banks  should 
allow  their  customers  to  drift  as  far  as  they  apparently  did  in  the 
cases  of  McLachlan  Bros.  &  Co.  and  Birrell  &  Co.  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trade  and  the  country  in  general.  There  should  be  more 
careful  handling  of  accounts  at  the  head  offices.  When  a  house 
asks  for  certain  accommodation,  unless  plain,  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory answers  are  given  to  two  or  three  simple  question,  such  as 
"  What  is  your  turn-over  ?"  "  Whaf  capital  have  you  ?"  "  What  are 
your  discounts  ?"  and  "  On  what  grounds  generally  are  you  asking 
for  accommodation  ?"  it  should  not  be  given.  But  unfortunately 
the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case. 


GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

The  dry  goods  store  of  Wilson  &  Pye,  Harriston,  Ont.,  was 
burglarized  on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  and  goods  consisting  of 
kid  gloves,  cashmere,  hosiery,  ties,  etc.,  valued  at  $200,  were  stolen. 

John  D.  Anderson,  wholesale  clothier,  Montreal,  assigned  on 
April  29th,  on  demand  ot  Gault  Bros.  &  Co.  The  total  liabilities 
are  upwards  of  $80,000,  the  following  being  the  principal  creditors  : 
Merchants'  Bank,  $34,069,  partly  secured  ;  Weston  Woolen  mills< 
$5)949  ;  J-  W  Campbell  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  $2,300  ;  Gault  Bros.  & 
Co.,  $26,793  !  R-  Tyler,  Sons  &  Co.,  $1,583  ;  G.  G.  Anderson, 
$1,325  ;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Anderson,  $1,719  ;  Jesse  Joseph,  $1,000.  The 
assets  consist  of  stock-in-trade,  office  furniture,  book  debts,  and  two 
plantations  in  British  Honduras. 

Oliver  Coate  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  Toronto,  sold  the  Slater 
Wincey  mill,  of  Brantford,  on  May  14th,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hobbs,  who 
was  acting  for  A.  F.  Gault,  of  Montreal,  for  the  sum  of  $45,000. 

The  Toronto  dry  goods  clerks  will  hold  their  annual  excursion 
on  May  25th  to  Hamilton.  An  energetic  committee  has  charge  of 
the  arrangements  and  a  really  good  time  is  expected. 

Sir  Edward  Kenny,  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  T.  &  E# 
Kenny,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  died  on  Saturday  evening,  May  16th,  in  his 
91st  year.  Sir  Edward  was  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  highly- 
esteemed  citizens  of  Halifax.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  came 
to  Halifax  in  1824  to  manage  the  house  of  James  Lyons  &  Co.,  of 
which,  two  years  later,  he  became  a  partner.  In  1828  he  and  his 
brother  Thomas  established  the  wholesale  firm  of  T.  &  E.  Kenny. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
Halifax,  at  one  time  being  mayor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  for  26  years  and  for  1 1  years  president  of  that  body. 
Sir  Edward  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  nine  of 
whom  are  living. 

The  affairs  of  the  Parks  Cotton  Mills,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Equity  Court. 
For  some  time  before  and  since  they  went  into  court  the 
mills  were  run  on  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
the  total  amount  so  far  advanced  being  $200,000,  and  the  bank  is 
endeavoring  to  get  back  its  money.  Judge  Palmer,  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Supreme  Court,  in  his  judicial  capacity  of  custodian  of 
the  estate  has  lately  been  running  the  mills  with  the  result  that  he 
has  cleared  quite  a  profit  for  the  creditors. 

MUSICAL  AND  PICTORIAL  HANDBILLS ! 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  Subjects. 
ZPIOTTXIRIE  S. 

1.  The  Mountain  Stream.  2.  Apple  blossoms.  3.  Waiting  at  the  Well. 
4.  The  Music  and  Poetry  of  Life.  5.  The  Spring  Time  of  Life,  6.  The  Last 
Look.     7.  The  Cottage   Homes  of  England.      8.  The  Light   of  Other  Days. 

nycTTSiC- 

9.  Sons  of  England.  10  Scotch  Dainties.  11.  Yachting  Song.  12.  Sons 
of  Scotland.  13.  The  British  Flag  14.  Mother's  Voice.  15.  The  Star  of 
Love.    16.  Dear  Land  Ayont  the  Sea. 

All  the  above  are  ASSORTED  IN  EACH  LOT  OF  500  AND  UPWARDS, 
size  6  inches  by  9  inches,  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT  DISPLAYED  ON 
BACK  PAGE.' 

PRICES— 500  for  $1.50;  1,000  for  $2:  2,000  for  ap3.50;  5,000  for  $6.50;  10,000 
for  $11;  20,000  for  $20.  Cash  with  Order,  and  goods  will  be  sent  Free  by 
Mail  or  ExpresR.  

Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,    -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 
TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  ACENTS. 

The  latest  French,  English,  and  German  Patterns  of  all  Textile 
Novelties  can  be  supplied  now.  Those  for  SPRING  1892  in  packets  of  150 
designs,  assorted  as  ordered    for  $6.     Postal  Order  address, 

EMILE   LEHMANN, 

136    Boulevard    Magenta, 

PARIS,     FRANCE. 
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THE   BUSINESS  TAX. 

IT  may  be  argued  that 
it  is  impossible  to 
perfect  a  system  of 
taxation  that  will  do  jus- 
tice to  all,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  impossible  to  adopt  any 
system  more  unjust  and 
unequal  than  our  present 
mode  of  taxation  on  per- 
sonalty, and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to 
gain  by  effecting  a  change.  The  demand  by  those  merchants  who 
are  agitating  for  the  substitution  of  the  business  tax  that  they  shall 
not  be  taxed  on  their  capital  while  other  merchants  are  merely  taxed 
on  their  income  is  not  only  just,  but  to  attempt  to  deleat  this  end,  or 
to  place  any  obstructions  in  the  way  of  legislation  necessary  to  it,  is 
the  rankest  injustice  and  should  condemn  any  man  or  party  to  pub- 
lic reprobation  that  seeks  to  perpetuate  it.  The  inequalities  and  in- 
justice of  the  personalty  tax  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
articles  and  we  need  not  refer  to  them  again.  The  question  is,  how 
can  they  be  remedied,  and  the  answer  is  by  the  substitution  of  a 
business  tax.  On  April  22nd,  a  deputation  composed  of  Messrs. 
Paul  Campbell,  Stapleton  Caldecott,  W.  R.  Brock,  T.  O.  Anderson, 
J.  Fraser  Macdonald,  W.  W.  Copp,  W.  B.  Hamilton,  G.  B.  Smith, 
M.P.P.,  representing  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
Ryan,  of  Guelph,  waited  upon  Attorney-General  Mpwat,  and  Hon. 
Messrs.  Hardy,  Gibson  and  Bronson.  The  object  of  the  deputa- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  following  statement  read  by  Mr' 
Campbell  : — 

"We,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mercantile  sections  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  regard  to  municipal 
taxation. 

"Last  year  you  passed  a  permissive  Act,  called  a  Business  Act, 
allowing  municipal  councils  to  adopt  it  in  lieu  of  the  present  mode 
of  assessment,  the  object  or  aim  of  which  is  to  relieve  the  mercantile 
classes  of  unjust  and  unfair  taxation.  The  presumption  is,  therefore, 
that  the  mercantile  community  paid  disproportionately  and  much 
greater  on  the  personalty  division  of  local  taxation  than  other  classes 
of  citizens.     We  shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  this  point. 

We,  however,  desire  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances that  merchants  from  the  necessities  of  their  business  are  com- 
pelled to  transact  it  on  the  most  expensive  land  in  a  municipality 
and  in  costly  buildings,  necessitating  their  paying  the  highest  realty 
taxation,  but  they  do  not  complain  of  this,  as  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment and  rate  is  the  same  to  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  personalty  assessment  (bearing  in  mind  that  we  pay  the 
highest  on  the  realty  division)  we  are  of  all  classes  singled  out,  and 
in  an  exceptional  manner  taxed  on  capital  instead  of  income  like 
others.  Why  this  wrong  and  injustice  ?  There  is  no  just  reason  for 
it.  We  may  state  that  we  would  not  be  here  to-day  if  we  were  taxed 
on  our  income  like  other  citizens.  We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  make  the  Business 
Act  mandatory,  to  change  the  old  law  and  make  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment on  personalty  alike  and  equal  to  all.  That  is,  to  make  the  en- 
tire personalty  assessment  on  income,  so  that  the  principle  of  muni- 
cipal taxation  as  carried  out  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  in  every 
other  civilized  country  in  the  world,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Ontario,  "That  taxation  upon  all  property  of  the 
same  class  or  upon  all  persons  owning  the  same  class  of  property 
should  be  alike,"  be  adopted  and  applied  in  Ontario,  and  which 
would  make  our  local  taxation  more  in  harmony  with  British  law  and 
justice. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  members  of  the  deputation,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  municipalities  had  only  the  right  to 
levy  rates,  the  right  to  tax  being  invested  solely  in  the  government, 
and  if  the  government  delegated  that  right  to  others,  they  should 
be  careful  that  justice  be  done  to  all  parties.  But  the  fact  was  that 
justice  was  not  done,  as  municipalities  tax  one  class  of  capital  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  other  classes  the  income  from  it  only,  which  was 
manifestly  a  great  injustice.  It  was  therefore  expedient  and  neces- 
sary that  the  law  should  be  changed.  Various  other  strong  points 
were  brought  forward,  and  the  Attorney  General  assured  the  depu- 
tation that  the  government  would   bear  in  mind  its   representations. 


The  Attorney  (Jeneral  seemed  favorably  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  deputation,  and  they  are  hopeful  that  he  will,  in  the 
interests  of  equity  and  justice,  introduce  a  measure,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  which  will  do  away  with  all  taxation  iniqui- 
ties. 

Ottawa  is  showing  a  worthy  example  toother  cities.  It  appears 
that  the  report  of  the  special  committee  favoring  the  substitution  of 
a  business  tax,  which  we  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  had  only  been 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  last  year.  However,  the  re- 
port was  brought  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  year,  on 
May  1st,  and  again  adopted,  with  the  addition  that  the  law  be  en- 
forced from  January  1st  next,  and  that  the  rate  of  taxation  be  T%, 
per  cent.,  the  highest  rate  allowed  by  law.  At  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  City  Council  on  the  4th,  a  motion  to  refer  the  report  back 
for  further  consideration  was  lost,  but  it  was  afterwards  agreed  to 
delay  its  final  adoption  by  the  Council  till  its  next  meeting. 


THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
To  gauge  the  condition  of  the  dry  goods  trade  and  the  other 
industries  allied  with  it  during  the  month  that  is  past  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  as  so  many  factors  counteracting  one  another 
have  entered  into  the  situation.  This  is  the  month  to  which  whole- 
salers looked  during  the  most  of  a  dull  winter  with  hopefulness  that 
they  would  then  be  reimbursed  for  their  losses  or  at  least  that  their 
trade  would  meet  with  an  expansion  that  would  recompense  them 
for  a  period  of  contraction  and  inactivity.  The  opening  of  naviga- 
tion was  depended  on  to  ensure  a  circulation  in  trade  that  was 
hampered  by  uncertainty  and  distrust  and  diverted  by  quantities  of 
goods  illegitimately  thrown  upon  the  market.  They  felt  that  there 
must  soon  be  an  end  of  this  indisposition  to  buy  ;  that  stocks  must 
soon  be  run  down  which  were  not  renewed  except  by  small  and 
hand  to  mouth  replenishing,  and  that  the  actual  needs  of  the  people 
would  compel  them  to  come  forward.  The  present  condition  may 
best  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized.  While  the  opening  of  navigation  was  followed  by  in- 
creased distribution  it  did  not  bring  any  greater  revival  of  trade 
than  was  caused  by  points  along  the  canals  and  lakes  supplying 
more  pressing  wants.  Then  followed  the  cold  and  unseasonable 
weather  which  checked  the  movement  in  the  country,  suburbs  and 
city.  In  the  country  the  roads  continue  bad,  and  farmers  are 
working  in  the  fields  with  other  business  to  do  than  buying  dry 
goods.  Yet  it  is  true  that  summer  will  probably  come  in  spite  of 
present  unfavorable  meteorological  conditions  and  that  people  must 
have  wherewithal  they  may  be  clothed.  Travelers  are  now  between 
seasons  on  the  last  end  of  their  sorting  trips  and  also  carrying  a  few 
samples  for  eady  fall  delivery.  They  are  sending  in  only  small  job- 
bing orders  for  immediate  needs,  and  report  an  excessive  caution  on 
the  part  of  buyers.  They  will  not  look  at  fall  goods  and  their  rea- 
son, already,  is  that  they  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  harvest  will  be 
like.  The  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  have  been  showing 
a  marked  decrease,  and  since  it  operate-;  chiefly  in  the  districts 
where  most  goods  were  sold,  the  theory  was  that  farmers  were  hold- 
ing back  their  produce  and  would  send  it  in  with  a  rush  when  the  pro- 
per time  came  and  then  indulge  in  a  carnival  of  buying.  The  proper 
moment  has  come  and  passed — the  opening  of  navigation — and 
there  has  been  no  rush  and  no  buying.  Now  it  appears  that  the 
reason  farmers  were  holding  back  was  that  they  had  nothing  to  hold. 
Remittances  however  have  been  better,  as  the  remains  of  last  sea- 
son's products  have  been  put  on  the  market — all  agree  upon  this 
point.  The  notes  falling  due  on  the  Fourth  were  well  met  by  the 
retailers  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  their  firms.  A  num-* 
ber  of  buyers  from  Eastern  Ontario,  the  Townships  and  the  Ottawa 
district  have  been  in  the  city,  and  their  presence  helped  to  cheer  the 
merchants,  but  they  too  were  buying  carefully.  Another  source  of 
profit  is  the  summer  hotels  whose  furnishing  demands  a  large  sup- 
ply of  carpets,  curtains  and  cottons.  This  compensates  in  some 
degree  for  the  falling  off  in  traveler's  orders.  The  Dominion  Cotton 
Company's  operation  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  cotton  goods. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the  cutting  done  by  mills  which 
are  yet  outside  of  what  they  call  the  combine.  The  mills  are  re- 
trenching in  theit  expenditure,  they  are  buying  raw  goods  cheaply 
and  judging  from  the  price  of  the  listed  stock  appear  to  be  making 
money.  A  canvass  of  the  opinion  of  five  of  the  leading  houses  con- 
firms the  statement  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  Canadian  fall 
woollens  at  remunerative  prices,  but  for  other  fall  fabrics  the  market 
is  a  waiting  one.  • 
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RETAILERS    AS    IMPORTERS. 


AW  HOLES  ALE  mer- 
chant replies  to  a  To- 
ronto retailer  as  follows  :  It  is 
not  a  great  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  say  that  retailers 
who  import  their  own  goods 
disburse  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
in  immediate  cash.  In  some 
lines  they  may  not  disburse  as  much  but  in  most  lines,  where  the 
duty  alone  is  30  per  cent.,  with  freight,  insurance  and  other  charges 
added,  40  to  50  per  cent,  is  not  very  much  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
statement  that  retailers  get  just  as  favorable  term<  and  as  long  dating 
from  foreign  houses  as  from  local  houses  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  On  the  contrary  by  purchasing  in  this  country  they  get  longer 
dating  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  their  goods  in  their  own 
stores  within  a  few  days  after  being  purchased,  whereas  by  buying 
from  foreign  houses,  a  loss  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  is  entailed  in 
transit  of  the  goods  and  also  another  fortnight  when  remitting.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  a  saving  of  the  profit  charged  by  the 
local  jobber  is  made  because  the  retail  importers  do  buy  from  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  houses  who,  of  course,  have  their  wholesale  profit 
the  same  as  local  houses.  Anyone  in  the  trade  knows  that  manu- 
facturers will  not  sell  in  small  quantities  for  obvious  reasons  and  if 
retailers  buy  from  manufacturers  direct  they  must  be  second-hand 
and  unable  to  compete  in  regard  to  quality  of  goods  and  prices  with 
the  larger  and  better  class  of  manufacturers,  from  whom  the  local 
houses  buy  their  supplies.  If  "  Toronto  retailer"  was  running  a 
wholesale  business  he  would  very  quickly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  statement  regarding  the  wealth  amassed  by  wholesale  mer- 
chants was  pure  fiction.  The  recent  failures  in  the  wholesale  trade 
are  a  complete  ans.ver  to  such  a  statement.  Keen  competition  and 
close  prices,  with  heavy  expenses  are  not  conducive  to  the  amassing 
of  wealth.  As  to  overstocking  the  history  of  all  country  dealers,  who 
have  imported  their  own  goods  and  come  to  grief,  shows  that  over- 
stocking fetched  them  every  time.  "  Toronto  retailer  "  says  :  "  Our 
buying  from  foreign  houses  has  resulted  in  the  wholesale  people 
sending  an  army  of  travelers  through  the  country,  and  if  they  can't 
sell  goods  in  a  certain  town  because  the  dealers  buy  from  other 
houses  they  make  up  their  minds  that  they  must  have  an  account 
in  that  town.  They  look  around  and  get  some  fellow,  probably  with 
little  01  no  experience,  but  with  $1,000  at  his  command,  and  give 
him  a  start.  They  run  him  for  a  few  years  and  after  getting  all  his 
money  they  turn  round  and  say  that  the  business  is  unsatisfactory, 
that  they  will  have  to  close  down  on  him  and  get  a  better  man,  and 
the  upshot  is  that  another  bankrupt  stock  is  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket. That  is  what  leads  to  slaughter  sales,  etc."  Let  me  say  that 
wholesalers  do  this  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity  and  those  re- 
tailers who  import  are  entirely  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  through  them 
that  an  undue  competition  is  created  which  forces  the  wholesaler  to 
protect  himself  in  the  manner  indicated.  Do  they  not  see  that  by 
not  being  loyal  to  the  local  houses  they  not  only  bring  disaster  upon 
themselves  but  upon  innocent  men  as  well.  The  whole  upsetting  of 
the  trade  is  due  to  this  importing  direct  by  retailers.  They  are 
spread  all  over  the  country  and  have  no  concerted  action  but  each 
buys  just  what  he  likes  without  knowing  or  caring  what  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  trade  are.  Wholesalers  at  the  end  of  a  season 
see  what  the  results  are  and  can  judge  what  to  import  and  not  to 
import  for  next  season.  But  if  meantime  other  retailers  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  import  direct  and  they  and  their  fellows  buy  from 
foreign  houses,  there  will  be  naturally  a  surplus  of  goods  and  down 
come  prices.  Is  the  wholesaler  to  blame  for  this  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  retailer  who  enters  into  direct  competition  with  him  ?  In  certain 
lines  wholesalers  must  take  a  certain  risk  and  if  they  cannot  dispose 
of  the  goods  at  the  original  price  fixed,  they  must  sell  them  at  a  re- 
duced price.  They  buy  these  goods  because  they  have  every  reason 
o  believe  that  they  are  desirable   for  the  trade  but    circumstances 


may  arise  showing  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  They  cannot 
keep  them  in  stock  and  must  therefore  sell  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. An  independent  man  need  not  place  himself  in  the  position 
referred  to  by  "  Toronto  retailer"  of  being  stuffed  by  any  allurement. 
He  has  only  to  wait  and  get  the  goods  at  25  per  cent.  less  than  his 
neighbors  or  in  other  words  he  can  always  command  the  best  terms 
in  the  market.  He  does  not  need  to  buy  from  foreign  houses  as  he 
knows  he  can  get  from  local  houses  the  best  class  of  goods  suited  to 
the  Canadian  trade  purchased  from  the  manufacturers  by  men  who 
are  thorough  experts  in  the  business.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  direct  importing  but  the  reverse.  Better  terms  and  prices  can  be 
got  from  local  houses  but  even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  in  these  respects  both  are  equal,  why  should  a  foreign  house  be 
preferred  to  the  local  house  burdened  as  it  is  with  heavy  taxes  and  a 
small  army  of  experts  ?  If  this  foreign  competition  was  driven  out 
of  the  country  many  evils  affecting  the  dry  goods  trade,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  would  be  wioed  out  with  beneficial  results  to  all. 


CASCADE    ROLL    BRAID. 

We  had  much  pleasure  recently  in  visiting  the  works  of  the  Cascade 
Narrow  Fabric  Co., [situated  in  the  thriving  town  of  Coaticook,on  the 
picturesque  river  of  the  same  name.  As  we  were  not  aware  that  an 
industry  of  the  kind  existed  in  Canada,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  were  manufacturing  the  finest  quality  of  Mohair  and  Silk 
tailoring  braids,  also  Lama  skirt  braid  of  a  superior  quality.  The 
manager,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Tomkins,  informed  us  that  he  had  visited 
the  principal  braid  factories  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  had  imported  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  with  compe- 
tent employes  brought  from  England,  was  quite  able^to  compete 
with  foreign  productions.  Their  goods  are  sold  to  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  and  clothing  trade,  by  D.  Morrice,  Sons  &  Co.,  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  Mr.  Tomkins  called  our  attention  to  a  well-made  cabinet 
for  holding  their  Cascade  Roll  Skirt  Braid,  which  would  be  quite  an 
ornament  to  any  retail  dry  goods  house.  On  removing  one  of  the 
drawers  we  found  that  it  contained  a  great  number  of  shades  of  Lama 
skirt  braids,  put  up  on  rolls.  "  Yes"  said  the  manager,  in  reply  to 
our  enquiry  :  "  we  present  our  retail  patrons  with  one  of  these  beau- 
tiful cabinets  in  order  to  introduce  our  roll  skirt  braid.  This  roll 
contains  just  what  is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  lady's  dress  ;  the 
utility  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  saves  measuring.  It  saves 
remnants.  Instead  of  having  a  drawer  full  of  tangled  bunches,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  different  kinds  of  shades  of  braid,  the  stock  is 
always  at  hand  and  always  in  order.  In  the  United  States  this 
method  of  putting  up  skirt  braid  is  universally  adopted.  The  old 
fashioned  quarter  gross  bunches  have  long  since  become  a  back  num- 
ber, and  we  have  no  doubt  the  same  will  be  the  case  in  Canada  as 
our  merchants  afe  ready  to  adopt  a  good  thing  if  properly  brought  to 
their  notice.  No  :  we  don't  refill  these  cabinets,  we  leave  that  for 
the  wholesale  trade.  We  sell  a  retailer  a  quantity  of  roll  braid,  give 
him  one  of  these  cabinets  ;  he  then  looks  to  his  jobber  to  replenish 
his  stock.  You  see  we  are  doing  a  little  missionary  work  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  our  endeavors  are  appreciated  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  actual 
consumer.  We  can  produce  sufficient  braid  to  bind  about  ten  thou- 
sand dresses  each  day,  and  as  our  market  is  not  large  we  contem- 
plate manufacturing  other  lines  of  narrow  fabrics."  After  a  thorough 
inspection  of  their  works  and  goods  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  energy,  intelligence,  and  close  attention  paid  to  the  most  minute 
details  of  their  business  must  meet  with  the  success  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

DECORATION     DAY    WINDOW    DISPLAY. 

The  Memorial  Flag,  a  design  specially  adapted  for  window  dis- 
play made  from  Dry  Goods.  Price  for  Design,  20c.  U.  S.  stamps, 
or  Postal  note.  Books  furnished  on  Window  Dressing.  Write  for 
prices,  Harry  Harman,  Decorator  and  Window  Draper,  P.O.  Box 
113,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


THE  -:-  DRY  -:-  GOODS 


REVIEW. 


GOING    BACKWARD. 

HILE  enjoying  the  soothing  effects  of  a  mild 
cigar,  in  a  Grand  Trunk  smoker  the  other 
day,  a  representative  of  The  Review  was 
joined  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had 
apparently  left  his  seat  in  another  car  to 
take  a  puff  at  the  weed.  After  exchanging 
opinions  about  the  weather,  conversation 
drifted  into  trade  prospects,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  elderly  passenger  was  a  dry 
goods  merchant.  He  got  into  a  reminiscent 
mood  remarking:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
dry  goods  trade  is  drifting  back  to  what  it 
Ptoffi*  was   about   twenty  years  ago.      Before  the 

\^<SS>'  western  country  was  opened  up  by  railways 

we  used  to  go  to  old  Isaac  Buchanan's  in  Hamilton,  twice  a  year — 
in  the  spring  and  fall — and  select  a  large  parcel  of  goods,  sufficient 
to  last  us  for  the  whole  season  and  team  them  home.  There  was 
then  none  of  the  keen  competition  by  travelers  and  we  moved  on  in 
a  contented  way,  the  only  thing  that  gave  us  any  thought,  being  the 
maturing  of  our  half  yearly  bills.  What  is  the  present  tendency 
with  many  retailers  ?" 

"I'm  not  in  a  position  to  particularize." 

"  Well  it  is  simply  this,  to  avoid  buying  sorting  up  parcels  unless 
they  get  fall  dating.  This  has  the  effect  of  bringing  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  liabilities  due  Feb.  4th,  a  time  when  money  is  hard  to 
get.  These  goods  should  be  paid  for  in  November,  which  is  the 
best  collecting  month  in  the  year  in  this  country.  This  action  of 
these  retailers  is  practically  putting  the  wholesalers  back  to  the 
time  of  old  Isaac  Buchanan.  They  buy  only  spring  and  fall  parcels, 
making  their  whole  liabilities  due  at  at  one  time,  instead  of  being 
distributed  over  the  year.  You  can  see,  therefore,  the  force  of  my 
statement  that  the  dry  goods  trade  is  drifting  backward  to  old  times." 
"  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ?" 

"  Well,  it  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  wholesalers  but  retail- 
ers as  well,  if  the  terms  of  credit  were  shortened.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  that  the  grocers  are  getting  ahead  of  the  dry  goods  people 
every  day  as  they  get  their  money  regularly,  whereas  dry  goods  men 
are  kept  waiting  for  it  till  the  others  are  served." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  get  terms  of 
credit  shortened." 

"  Frankly,  I  think  myself  there  is  little  chance.  Some  of  the 
smaller  wholesalers  are  pushing  things  to  extremes  and  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  terms." 

"  What  about  the  big  concerns  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  all  right.     I  tell  you  I  can  sympathise  with  them  as 
they  haven't  by  any  means  a  soft  snap  as    things  are  just   now.     I 
heard  the  other  day  that  one  of  your  Toronto  firms,  that  had  eight 
travelers  in  the  western  district,  has  put  five  more  on  the  same  route, 
making  thirteen  in  all.     Is  that  so  ?" 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  it." 
"  Well,  I  was  told  so  and  if  it  is  the  case  it  shows  you  to  what  fright- 
ful extremes  some  houses  are  driven  to  get  business.     My  opinion  of 
such  a  policy  is  that  it  is  suicidal  and  will  tend  to  still  more  paralyze 
trade.     Why,  travelers  are  at  me  almost  daily  and  I  can't  give  them 
orders.     It  is  the  same  with  other  retailers." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  trade  in  general  ?" 
"  An  old  friend  of  mine  says  he  believes  it  was  never  worse  since 

1857." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  is  your  friend  a  crank  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  He  is  a  well-informed  man  and  is  thoroughly  posted 
on  the  trade  question.  He  might  be  over-drawing  the  mark,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  money  is  very  tight  among  the  farmers." 

"A  good  harvest  will  put  things  right." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  to  my  mind  there  are  too  many  men  in  business 
of  all  kinds." 

After  promising  to  give  him  a  call  when  in  his  neighborhood  he 
left  the  smoking  car  and  The  REVIEW  man  jotted  down  the  pith  of 
his  remarks  for  future  use. 


PROTECTION   IN  THE  STATES. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League, 
held  in  Madison  Square  gardens,  New  York,  on  April  29th.,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm  of  Blis=>,  Fabyan  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  delivered  the  following 
opening  address  : — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ammidown,  the  president 
of  the  association,  who  has  been  called  away  by  the  serious  ill-" 
ness  of  his  son,  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  extend  cordial  greet- 
ing to  the  friends  and  members  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
League,  who  have  gathered  here  to-night  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  celebrate  a  typical  American  feast.  The  officers  of  the 
League  congratulate  you  on  the  enactment  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress of  legislation  that  will  confirm  the  policy  of  protection  and 
reciprocity,  and  which  is  to  do  something  toward  restoring  an 
American  mercantile  marine  to  the  seas,  which  will  find  protection 
for  its  flag,  when  necessary,  wherever  it  may  float,  under  the  guns 
of  the  white  squadrons  of  the  new  national  navy.  It  is  said  by  some 
editors  and  public  men  that  the  events  of  last  November  have 
shown  that  the  so-called  educational  campaign  of  the  opponents  of 
American  policies  has  borne  fruit,  and  that  protection  has  been  dis- 
credited by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  cry  from  the  mountain  tops  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  ;  that  the 
duty  on  a  given  article  is  and  must  be  added  to  the  cost  ;  that  the 
robber  barons  are  devouring  the  substance  of  the  land  ;  that  the 
subsidy  advocates  are  hastening  us  to  ruin  ;  that  the  working  man 
who  receives  double  and  treble  the  amount  of  wages  he  received  in 
the  Old  World  is  a  slave  ;  that  tin  can't  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  climate  will  always  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  is  a  sort  of  free  trade  educational  talk  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Such  statements,  untrue  though  they  are,  may  in  connec- 
tion with  other  issues  have  deceived  some  of  the  people  for  a 
moment,  but,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  :  "  You  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

The  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of  this  country  are  already 
too  well  grounded  in  the  history  of  their  country  and  too  familiar 
with  the  teachings  of  Washington,  Adams,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Webster,  Clay,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  to 
be  misled  by  the  assumption  of  the  small,  though  active,  body  of 
doctrinaires,  who,  however  honest  in  their  convictions,  are  affiliated 
with  the  party  of  free  trade  and  united  in  the  effort  to  reverse  the 
Amencan  policy  which  has  given  prosperity  to  the  country  for  a 
century,  and  to  force  us  into  a  policy  which,  when  it  has  been  tried, 
has  invariably  caused  disaster  and  widespread  ruin. 

The  issue  is  again  upon  us,  and  ;t  must  and  will  be  met,  not 
with  apology  or  evasion,  but  aggressively,  and  with  battle  to  the 
end.  The  country  is  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  cause. 
And  already  we  hear  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and 
the  West  the  roar  of  the  returning  tide  which  is  to  sweep  from  its 
path  the  false  prophets  and  their  doctrines,  and  open  new  channels 
for  the  beneficent  work  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
and  kindred  associations. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  association, 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  for  the  even-* 
ing,  and  with  the  presentation  of  a  text  from  one  of  President 
Harrison':;  recent  felicitous  addresses  as  a  basis  for  our  evening  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  proceed  to  call  upon  the  distinguished  speakers, 
whose  words  of  wisdom  and  wit  you  are  awaiting.  The  text  is  as 
follows,  and  condenses  into  a  few  lines  a  platform  worthy  the  sup- 
port of  every  patriotic  citizen:  "If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  now  give  the  world  to  understand  that  the  protection  and  en- 
largement of  our  domestic  industries,  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  reciprocal  arrangements  not  inconsistent  with  a  protective 
policy,  and  the  revival  of  our  merchant  marine  by  the  methods  that 
all  other  nations  use  is  our  settled  policy,  we  will  speedily,  1  am  sure, 
realize  a  marvelous  development  and  a  renewed  prosperity." 


THF  -r-  DRY  -•-  coons  -:-  RFVIKW. 


Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 


Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE  ROLL  BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


POINTERS  BY  PEDRO. 

There  are  men  in  this  world  who  have  such  an  exalted  opinion 
of  themselves  that  they  look  upon  all  others  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
and  contempt.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  daily  walks  of 
life.  In  the  commercial  world  some  men  who  have  acquired  wealth 
by  a  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  become  inspired  with 
the  beliet  that  they  are  gifted  with  intelligence  and  powers  far  be- 
yond their  fellows  and  assume  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  tone 
in  their  conversation  which  is  peculiarly  irritating  and  offensive.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns,  and  when  one 
of  these  gentlemen  falls  from  his  high  pedestal  there  is  very  little 
sympathy  felt  for  him.  A  man,  who  is  truly  great,  never  forgets 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  never  rude  and  overbearing  to 
those  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  but  treats  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him,  be  they  great  or  small,  with  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration. A  little  less  arrogance  and  a  little  less  sneering  would 
greatly  help  some  men  in  their  business  and  social  relations.  If 
they  only  knew  what  was  said  and  thought  of  them  it  would  be 
an  eye-opener  with  a  vengeance. 

The  manufacturer  may,  and  frequently  does,  succeed  well  on  a 
side  street,  away  from  the  business  centre;  even  the  wholesaler  can 
induce  his  customers  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  hunt  hirn  up;  but  the 
retailer,  especially  in  a  large  city,  must  depend,  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  his  trade  upon  persons  who,  while  passing,  suddenly  de- 
cide to  patronize  him.  An  extensive  and  well  selected  stock,  a  well 
arranged  and  attractive  store  and  polite  clerks,  all  tend  to  draw 
custom;  but  the  importance  of  being  located  on  the  line  of  trade 
should  not  be  under  estimated.  A  slightly  increased  rent  is  a  small 
item  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  incident. 


While  in  a  retail  dry  goods  store  in  Hamilton  the  other  day  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  watch  the  proprietor.  He  stood  near  the 
entrance  and  when  a  customer  entered  a  cordial  greeting  was  ex- 
tended to  her  and  she  was  shown  by  him  to  the  department  she 
asked  for.  Then  when  a  customer  left  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
door  chatting  affably,  asking  her  if  she  had  got  all  she  wanted,  etc., 
etc.  And  during  the  intervals  he  found  time  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions. Every  one  left  evidently  well  pleased  with  their  purchases 
and  with  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  proprietor  and  his 
clerks.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  gentleman  knew  fully  the 
secret  of  success  and  applied  it  thoroughly.  Attention  and  courtesy 
to  customers  invariably  bring  their  own  reward. 


A  retailer  cannot  be  too  particular  in  making  his  window  dis- 
plays as  attractive  as  possible.  When  trade  is  slack  it  can  often 
be  bettered  by  re-arranging  the  display  of  goods  in  the  windows. 
Some  retailers  say  they  have  not  infrequently  had  quite  a  lively  run 
of  customers  for  goods  that  they  actually  believed  caught  their 
ancies  in  passing  the  show  windows  of  their   stores.     It   would   be 


well  to  impress  upon  clerks  the  importance  of  thi=  point,  and  it  will 
induce  them  to  study  how  to  obtain  the  best  effects  in  window  dress- 
ing. The  result  is  two-fold  :  the  clerks  become  more  valuable  to 
themselves  and  their  employer,  and  the  store  is  constantly  attracting 
intending  buyers  who  are  quick  to  learn  where  they  can  always  see 
the  beautiful  in  dress  goods,  ties,  etc.,  etc. 


I  was  reading  the  other  day  an  article  on  the  effects  of  dyspepsia 
on  business,  in  which  the  writer  claimed  that  not  a  few  storekeepers 
have,  by  their  crankiness  caused  by  a  derangement  of  their  digestive 
organs,  lost  some  of  their  best  customers.  The  dyspeptic  man  is 
wrathy  with  his  clerks  who  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
when  they  see  he  is  in  one  of  his  cranky  moods.  Some  of  his  cus- 
tomers not  knowing  him  so  well,  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 
They  may  be  tardy  in  selecting  their  purchases,  and  this  arouses 
his  ire.  He  will  plainly  tell  them  they  don't  know  what  they  want 
nor  what  is  best  to  buy  and  they  stop  patronizing  his  store.  The 
point  in  this  regard  is  to  keep  your  digesttve  organs  in  order. 


Clayton  Slater  &  Son,  of  the  Brantford  Cotton  and  Woollen 
Mills,  have  made  an  assignment.  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at 
between  $75,000  and  $90,000.  The  mills  were  sold  the  other  day 
but  did  not  bring  more  than  about  one-third  their  value.  A  state- 
ment of  affairs  has  been  prepared  and  it  is  impcssible  to  say  as  yet 
how  the  estate  will  turn  out. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St.  West,   TORONTO. 


GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS 

Who  deal    in   Groceries  and    Provisions 

should  subscribe  for 

THE  CANADIAN  GROCER, 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  year. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  to  The  Canadian  Grockr, 

6  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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EGAL  PREFERENCES. 

N  a  previous  occasion  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  law  is  mighty  and  complex. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to 
questions  affecting  the  debtor  and 
creditor  wherein  it  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  "you  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice."  In  our  last 
issue  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith, member  for  West  York, 
had  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  On- 
tario Legislature  to  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Molson's  Bank 
v.  Halter.  Although  the  Bill  has  been  remodelled  and  extended 
Mr.  Smith  has  succeeded  in  his  laudable  efforts,  but  not  without 
encountering  determined  opposition.  For  this  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  business  community.  The  Bill  as  now  passed  reads 
as  follows  : 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla 
tive  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

i.  Section  2  of  the  Act  respecting  Assignments  and  Preferences 
by  Insolvent  persons  is  repealed,  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor  : 

1. — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this  Act, 
every  gift,  conveyance,  assignment  or  transfer,  delivery  over  or  pay- 
ment of  goods,  chattels  or  effects,  or  of  bills,  bonds,  notes  or  securi- 
ties, or  of  shares,  dividends,  premiums,  or  bonus  in  any  bank,  com- 
pany or  corporation,  or  of  any  other  property,  real  or  personal,  made 
by  a  person  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  insolvent  circumstances,  or  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  or  knows  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
insolvency  with  intent  to  defeat,  hinder,  delay  or  prejudice  his 
creditors,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  as  against  the  creditor 
or  creditors  injured,  delayed  or  prejudiced,  be  utterly  void. 

(2)  Subject  also  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  this 
Act,  every  gift,  conveyance,  assignment  or  transfer,  delivery  over  or 
payment  of  goods,  chattels  or  effects,  or  of  bills,  bonds,  notes,  or 
securities,  or  of  shares,  dividends,  premiums,  or  bonus  in  any  bank, 
company,  or  corporation,  or  of  any  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
made  by  a  person  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  insolvent  circumstances, 
or  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  or  knows  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
insolvency,  to  or  for  a  creditor  with  intent  to  give  such  creditor  an 
unjust  preference  over  his  other  creditors  or  over  any  one  or  more  of 
them,  shall,  as  against  the  creditor  or  creditors  injured,  delayed, 
prejudiced  or  postponed,  be  utterly  void. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  aforesaid,  if  such  trans- 
action with  or  for  a  creditor  has  the  effect  of  giving  that  creditor  a 
preference  over  the  other  creditors  of  the  debtor  or  over  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  it  shall  in  and  with  respect  to  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing which,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  is  brought,  had  or  taken  to 
impeach  or  set  aside  such  transaction,  be  presumed  to  have  been 
made  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  and  to  be  an  unjust  preference  within 
the  meaning  hereof,  whether  the  same  be  made  voluntary  or  under 
pressure. 

(b)  Suoject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  aforesaid,  if  such  trans- 
action with  or  for  a  creditor  has  the  effect  of  giving  that  creditor  a 
preference  over  the  other  creditors  of  the  debtor,  or  over  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  it  shall,  if  the  debtor  within  sixty  days  after  the  trans- 
action makes  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  and  to  be  an 
unjust  preference  within  the  meaning  hereof,  whether  the  same  be 
made  voluntarily  or  under  pressure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  put  proper 
safeguaids  at  the  command  of  cred'tors  which  were  sadly  needed. 
Boiled  down  the  amended  Act  means  that  any  transaction  having 
the  effect  of  giving  a  cteditor  a  preference  over  the  other  creditors 
shall  be  presumed  to   have  been  made   with  intent  to   give   such 


creditor  an  unjust  preference  and  to  be  an  unjust  preference  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  whether  made  voluntarily  or  under  pressuie, 
if  within  sixty  days  thereafter  an  action  is  brought  to  set  aside 
such  transaction  ;  or  if  the  debtor  within  sixty  days  after  such 
transaction  makes  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  take  away  another  safeguard  by 
inserting  the  following  section  in  Mr.  Smith's  Act  :— "  Sub-section  4 
of  section  3  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word  "creditor,"  in  the  ninth  line  thereof,  the  words  following,  "nor 
to  the  substitution  in  good  faith  of  one  security  for  another  security 
for  the  same  debt,"  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  Mr.  Smith 
getting  the  following  added  :  "  so  far  as  the  debtor's  estate  is  not 
thereby  lessened  in  value  to  the  other  creditors." 

Now  comes  our  application  of  the  motto  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  creditors  can  take  the  best  consolation  they  can  from  it. 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomas  Gait  gave  a  judgment  on  April  29th  which 
practically  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  Ontario  Act  respecting  as- 
signments and  preferences  by  insolvent  persons.  He  decided  that 
clause  9  of  that  Act,  which  provides  that  assignments  shall  takepie- 
cedence  of  judgments  and  executions,  was  ultra  vires.  As  the 
British  North  America  Act  says  that  the  Dominion  Government 
only  shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
the  Provincial  Governments  must  not  make  laws  taking  away  the 
priority  of  an  execution  creditor,  as  such  would  be  legislation  re- 
lating to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  In  the  case  in  which  his 
Lordship  gave  decision  one  Neville,  an  Ottawa  merchant,  was  in 
business  difficulties.  The  Union  Bank  got  an  execution  against  him 
and  seized  his  stock.  Shortly  afterwards  he  made  an  assignment  to 
John  Moran.  Under  the  authority  of  this  assignment  Moran  de- 
manded possession  of  the  stock.  Under  the  Ontario  Act  he  was  en- 
titled to  it,  but  Mr.  Meredith,  who  represented  the  Union  Bank, 
took  the  case  into  court.  In  Chambers  decision  was  given  against 
him.  He  then  took  it  before  the  Chief  Justice,  who  decided  as 
above.  Mr.  H.  T.  Beck,  who  represented  the  trustee  Moran,  as  well 
as  the  Attorney-General  of  Ontario,  will  carry  the  case  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Thomas  Gait's  decision  stands. 
This  throws  the  estate  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  but 
under  the  Creditors'  Relief  Act  each  creditor  will  have  30  days  with- 
in which  he  can  either  file  his  claim  through  the  Court,  or  sue, 
whichevet  he  considers  the  least  expensive.  The  decision  will  prac- 
tically have  the  effect  of  eating  up  the  estate  with  expenses  Hither- 
to all  a  creditor  had  to  do  was  to  lodge  his  affidavit  of  claim  with  the 
assignee.  Now  if  a  debtor  allows  a  writ  to  be  issued  against  him 
the  other  creditors  will  at  once  demand  an  assignment  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  the  question  will  yet  have  to  be  decided  whether  the 
assignee  can  hold  the  estate  if  he  takes  possession  before  judgment 
has  been  given  on  the  writ. 


COTTON   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  Textile  Mercury  of  Manchester,  England,  in  its  issue  of  May 
2nd,  says:  "There  are  as  yet  but  few  signs  of  improvement  visible 
in  our  market.  The  large  movements  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
cotton  states  continue  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  operations 
of  buyers.  Should  the  present  rate  be  kept  up  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  highest  estimates  ol  the  out-turn  of  the  crop  will  be  exceed- 
ed. With  the  great  abundance  actually  visible,  and  the  excellent 
start  made  for  the  next  crop  both  in  extent,  sowings,  and  favorable 
weather,  the  prospects  are  that  very  low  rates  must  continue  to  rule 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  doubt  that  still  exists  is  as  to  whether 
we  are  as  yet  at  the  bottom.  This  induces  a  waiting  policy  to  be 
followed  on  every  side.  We  hold  to  our  previously  expressed  opin- 
ions that  we  see  little  chance  of  the  better  grades  of  American 
cotton  from  middling  upwards  making  any  material  descent  from 
the  position  they  now  occupy.  Grades  below  that  point  may  pos- 
sibly, even  probably,  descend  a  little  further  before  the  new  crop 
comes  to  hand.  The  decline  in  the  Eastern  exchanges  is  operating 
favourably  in  the  interests  of  shipments  from  this  side,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  if  a  little  further  descent  be  made,  considered  in  rela- 
iation  with  the  low  prices  of  yarns  and  cloth,  buying  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale  may  commence.  All  parties  need  to  be  exceedingly 
watchful  and  cautious,  as  the  policy  which  has  now  served  of  buying 
down  may  have  to  be  reversed,  owing  to  the  market  taking  an  up- 
ward turn.  As  the  week  has  progressed  confidence  seems  to  have 
increased. 


THE 
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WOOLENS    AND    WORSTEDS. 

M'\  Alexander  J.  Johnston,  the   popular  and  ex- 
perienced  buyer  of  Wyld,    Grasett  &  Darling, 
are  indebted  for  the   following  points  in  re- 
gard  to    styles   for  the    coming  fall  and 
winter  trade  : 

In   suitings   the  principal  features  are 
the  Scotch  tweeds   in  over-checks,  which 
are  not   of  a  striking  nature,  but  merely 
in  blended  colors  in  all  shades  of  brown, 
fawn,  and  blue  ground  with  fawn  through 
it;  ako  claret   mixtures   and   overchecks 
in  diagonal  stripes.  These  are  really  beau- 
tiful goods  and  will  have  a  big  run.    When  seen  in  the  piece  the  over- 
checks   stand  out   plainly  and  quietly,  and  the  nice   blending  of  the 
colors  is  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

In  trouserings,  worsteds  in  twist  ground,  cable  stripe,  and  whip 
cord  ground  will  be  fashionable.  A  twist  ground  with  silk  or  fancy 
stripe  will  become  very  popular.  Quite  a  lot  of  fancy  worsteds  are 
used  in  modified  checks.  Black  worsted  trouserings  have  been  a 
big  feature  for  the  past  season  and  will  likely  continue  so. 

In  overcoatings  worsted  in  various  makes  are  seen  ;  corkscrews, 
twills  in  various  colors,  the  principal  feature  being  the  blue-grey. 
Cape  overcoatings  of  six-quarter  tweeds  in  plain  diagonals  and  over- 
checked  diagonals  are  also  seen.  Meltons  sold  extensively  last  year 
and  they  are  to  be  seen  again  in  all  shades  ;  light  blue  will  take  the 
lead.  It  is  expected  that  Meltons  will  sell  well  again.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  beavers  and  Venetians,  the  silver  blue  in  the  latter 
taking  very  well.  There  was  not  a  good  demand  for  naps  last  sea- 
son as  the  weather  was  against  them,  but  a  fair  demand  for  them 
is  anticipated.     Irish  freizes  are  also  to  the  fore. 

Fancy  vestings  will  likely  be  in  demand  next  season  as  they  are 
popular  in  the  Old  Country. 

Worsted  coatings  in  corkscrews  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
market  and  the  Venetian  make  has  taken  the  lead.  The  newest 
thing  to  be  chronicled  is  the  fact  that  twilled  worsteds  have  come 
into  vogue  again. 

DOMESTIC  WOOLLENS. 

Millichamp,  Coyle  &  Co.,  Toronto,  state  that  so  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  domestic  woollens  that  every  dollar's  worth  of  the 
product  of  Brodie  &  Co.'s  mills,  Hespeler,  for  the  past  spring  trade 
has  been  sold  and  they  havebeen  turning  out  $25,000  worth  per  month. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  products  of  the  Waterloo  and  Stan- 
dard Woollen  Mills.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  being  able  to  de- 
liver the  goods  fast  enough.  Next  season  they  propose  to  limit 
orders. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fraser,  Toronto,  agent  for  the  Montreal  Woollen 
Mills,  has  kindly  shewn  us  samples  of  their  goods  for  next  spring 
trade,  which  he  has  been  placing  before  the  clothing  manufacturers. 
They  are  in  checks  and  stripes  and  in  regard  to  quality,  finish  and 
design  are  far  superior  to  last  year's  goods.  The  styles  are  nice  and 
attractive  and  there  has  already  been  a  good  demand  for  them, 
which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  proportion  as  their  merits  are 
recognized. 


TORONTO  WHOLESALERS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dry  goods  section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  held  on  May  1 8th,  Mr.  S.  Caldecott  presiding,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  dry  goods  section  of  the  Montreal  Board 
in  reference  to  short  credits.  The  Montreal  men  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  co-operate  with  Toronto,  but  at  present  could  not  report 
definite  action.  The  Business  Tax  Committee  asked  for  further 
lime  to  prepare  a  report,  as  they  were  busy  making  investigations 
which  the  more  pursued  the  more  they  convinced  the  committee  of 
the  injustice  done  to  the  mercantile   community   of  Toronto  by  the 


present  personal  tax.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  section  the  com- 
mittee will  submit  a  series  of  recommendations  for  future  action. 
With  regard  to  travelers'  baggage,  the  section  felt  that  in  view  of 
the  immense  number  of  commercial  travelers  constantly  using  the 
railways  at  all  times  of  the  year  the  railway  companies  should  allow 
them  to  carry  at  least  500  lbs.  of  baggage  free.  These  views  will  be 
communicated  to  the  various  travelers'  associations  of  Canada. 


PREPARING  FOR  A  RUSH. 

"Miranda,"  said  the  proprietor,  "do  you  know  anything  about 
the  new  minister  that  is  going  to  have  charge  of  the  church  in  the 
next  block  hereafter?" 

,"  Yes,"  replied  the  saleswoman.  "  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
about  28,  and  he  isn't  married." 

"Miranda,"  said  the  proprietor,  briskly,  "you  may  put  all  the 
new  bonnets  in  the  store  in  that  front  winnow  right  away." 


MEANING  OF  AIGRETTE. 

Aigrette  is  a  French  word  used  to  denote  the  down  or  plume 
ibotanically,  papus)  which  is  found  attached  to  many  vegetable 
seeds,  as  the  thistle  and  dandelion.  It  is  also  used  in  reference  to 
the  feathery  tuft  on  the  heads  of  several  birds,  as  the  heron  ;  and  in 
English  zoology,  the  name  aigret  or  egret  is  applied  to  the  lesser 
white  heron,  an  elegant  bird,  with  a  white  body  and  a  feathery  crest. 
Hence  the  term  aigrette  came  to  be  used  to  designate  the  long,  deli- 
cate, white  feathers  which,being  stuck  upright  in  a  lady's  head-dress, 
are  calculated  to  give  a  majestic  appearance  to  the  person.  More 
recently  the  usage  has  been  still  further  extended,  and  any  head- 
dress bearing  an  analogy  to  a  plume,  even  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  is 
denominated  an  aigrette.— N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Chronicle. 


AN   EXCLUSIVE  FAMILY. 

Mrs.  Forundred— "  What  ?  Invite  the  Downton  girls  to  our 
party  !     Why,  my  dear,  their  father  is  in  trade.     He  keeps  a  shop." 

Miss  Forundred—"  I  know,  ma,  but  he  is  awfully  exclusive.  He 
never  advertises,  and  doesn't  have  to  se^ve  a  customer  once  a  week." 


The  Best  Trade  in  America 

handle  D,  S.  Co.'s  Goods, 


He  wears  Hercules  Braces         and  can't  burst  'em, 


More  profit  for  the  seller. 

Give  customers  satisfaction. 


FOE    S^ICIE    ZE^ZEZR^Z^W^IEIEIRJE. 

THE    D.  S  CO.    MAKERS 
NIAGARA   FALLS. 
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THE   ERA  OF    WORD  PAINTING- 

K  CLIFTON  S.  Wady  says  in  Printers'  Ink  : 
Every  firm  or  business  man  has  occasion  to 
issue  circulars,  special  announcements,  lists, 
etc.  I  repeat — the  occasion  is  not  lacking, 
but  the  general  failure  to  properly  meec  that 
occasion,  or  occasions,  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  writing. 

It  is  hard  to  break  away  from  the  benign 
influences  of  old-time  conventionalism;  mis- 
conceived "  trade  customs;  "  musty  traditions, 
or  personal  prejudices,  in  connection  with 
this  class  of  advertisingasregardstypographi- 
cal  display,  use  of  cuts  and  dependence  on  the 
ordinary  job  compositor  in  the  neighborhood; 
but  especially  the  cut-and-dried  phraseology  which  was  second- hand 
and  worn  out  fifty  years  ago. 

This  is  the  era  of  word-painting,  and  the  chief  interest  (and  con- 
sequently value)  of  most  advertisements  depends  upon  the  wording; 
the  display  is  secondary;  the  illustrations,  be  they  never  so  artistic 
and  clever,  are  but  supplementary.  These  latter  are  useful  to  attract 
the  attention;  the  means  to  that  end  are  important,  but  the  object  of 
the  advertisement  has  not  been  attained  until  that  attention  has  been 
held  for  a  time,  even  though  that  time  be  brief. 

The  well-written  advertisement  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated and  necessary  now  that  the  movement  has  been  carried 
to  its  present  stage,  due  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  most  publications  of  the  day.  Readers  have 
been  educated  to  peruse,  criticise  and  enjoy  such  departments  as 
much  in  many  cases  as  the  reading  matter  of  the  general  pages — 
and  not  to  their  discredit,  be  it  said. 

The  adverertisement  of  to-day  reflects  the  thought-images  of 
some  of  the  finest  artists  and  cartoonists  in  the  country,  and  em- 
braces the  genius  of  many  literary  men  whose  efforts  have  brought 
the  writing  of  advertisements  up  to  a  profession.  Nevertheless,  such 
service — combining  experience,  natural  tact,  skill  and  special  abili- 
ties— is  offered  at  a  cost  considered  most  reasonable  by  those  who 
have  made  use  of  it  the  longest. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  person  about  to  place  a  line  of  adver- 
tising can  not  afford  to  ignore  what  is  being  done  in  this  particular 
field,  and  will  be  wise  if  he  accepts  the  situation  as  against  a  too 
economic  policy,  and  endeavors  to  get  the  best  results  on  a  "long 
average,"  rather  than  allow  the  first  cost  (which  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear heavy)  to  stand  in  the  way  of  best  success. 

To  close  with  the  offer  of  a  little  boiled  advice,  then  : 
Don't  save  a  dollar  to  lose  a  hundred  ;  the  magnet  teaches,  hold 
out  money  to  draw  money. 

Remember,  if  you  compose  your  own  output  of  matter,  that  an 
advertisement  has  not  usually  the  attractive  qualities  of  a  popular 
novel  ;  you  will  have  to  seek  your  audience  and  "hold  it  against  the 
world." 

Remember,  too,  that  originality  and  artistic  skill  are  for  sale  in 
our  times,  in  quantities  to  suit,  and  their  purchase  is  as  legitimate  as 
that  of  any  other  aid  to  success. 

Remember  that  the  eye  is  situated  near  to  the  thinking  faculties 
— and  catch  the  eye  !        

WOMAN'S    FURNISHINGS. 

The  phraseology  of  retaildom  is  an  important  motor  of  increased 
traffic.  There  is  just  at  present  an  overweening  "smartness"  about 
the  makeup  of  the  fashionable  woman.  "Jaunty,"  that  was  the 
favorite  descriptive  catchword  of  a  few  years  ago,  is  rarely  used 
nowadays  in  conducting  a  sale  in  the  millinery  and  cloak  rooms  of 
the  town.  The  idiomatic  and  clever  term  "  fetching  "  has  also  been 
relegated  to  an  adjunctive,  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  sales- 
woman, who  now  relies  on  the  designation  of  an  article  as 
"smart-looking,"  with  a  confirmed  belief  in  the  talismanic  subtlety 
its     meaning    conveys.       The    "smart   set"    I    take     it,    is    that 


ultra-fashionable  clique  of  polite  society  which  assumes  to  be 
alertly  abreast  of  the  usages  and  apparel  of  the  times. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  one  of  the  women  of  the  later  day 
smart  set  is  that  she  shall  adopt  the  prevalent  mannish  attire  in  a 
way  to  secure  a  chic  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  she  preserves  a 
dainty  distinction  of  femininity  in  the  ensemble.  Herein  she  shows 
the  quality  of  smartness  most  of  all.  That  there  is  a  similarity  in 
the  current  apparel  scheme  of  both  sexes  is  evident  in  the  fact 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men's  furnishing  retailers  have  • 
announced  that  they  will  also  cater  for  the  patronage  of  the  fair 
sex.  "  Woman's  furnishings"  is  a  new  addition  to  the  phraseology 
of  retail  traffic,  and  yet  it  most  adequately  describes  many  cf 
the  belongings  of  those  that  are  smartly  dressed.  It  seems 
but  a  fair  retaliation  that  the  dealers  in  small  wares  for  men  should 
bid  for  whatever  trade  they  may  secure  from  the  opposite  sex  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  big  general  stores  selling  women's  wear 
have  been  competing  against  them  for  these  articles  coming  under 
the  head  of  men's  furnishings.  It  is  here,  out  of  the  increased  de- 
mand that  wider  dissemination  always  brings,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  summer  goods  for  women  will  reap  a  benefit  of  increased 
sales  ;  for,  if  a  demand  arises  for  their  lines  of  goods  in  men's  fur- 
nishing shops,  the  retailers  will  merely  turn  to  them  in  the  emer- 
gency. Still  the  feminine  customers  like  those  that  go  to  the  men's 
tailors  will  be  the  exceptions  that  may  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
hallucination  that  their  notions  are  better  conserved  in  so  doing. — 
The  Cloak  Review. 


LONG  CREDITS. 


The  following  from  the  Textile  Mercury,  of  Manchester,  is  just  as 
applicable  to  this  country  as  it  is  to  England  :  "  Again  is  the  voice  of 
themerchant  heardin  the  land  complaining  of  this  old  grievance.  The 
Manchester  City  News,  in  referring  to  the  matter,  hits  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  it  states  that  unless  the  trade  at  large  has  the 
sense  to  combine  in  some  measure  and  agree  not  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  point,  this  grumbling  will  continue.  Those  who  complain 
are  frequently  amongst  the  very  worst  sinners  in  the  matter  of  dat- 
ing, and  it  seems  waste  of  time  for  certain  merchants  to  continue 
exposing  their  views  on  the  subject  in  print  unless  at  the  same  time 
they  take  decided  action  amongst  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  practice.  Commercial  men  know  all  about  the  evils 
of  the  system,  which  was  first  publicly  discussed  on  an  extended 
scale  in  Manchester  about  two  years  ago  through  the  medium  of 
the  City  News,  and  in  London,  nearly  five  vears  ago,  a  metropolitan 
weekly  having  at  that  time  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  large  section  of 
the  trade  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  produce  a  crop  of  "  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor " — all  and  each  of  which  agreed  in  condemning  "  dates."  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  letter-writers  are  giving  longer  terms  to-day  than 
they  did  at  the  time  their  condemnation  of  the  system  appeared  in 
print.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  practise  has  not  been  modi- 
fied in  the  slightest  degree.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  combination  amongst  the  wholesale  houses  of  Glasgow,  of 
London,  and  of  Manchester.  Dry  goods  distributors  do  not  jostle 
each  other  on  'Change  as  do  manufacturers  and  spinners.  They 
never  meet  except  by  accident,  and  this  circumstance  is  perhaps 
accountable  for  much  of  the  inaction  shewn  by  the  trade  when 
matters  of  common  interest  call  for  discussion.  But  the  prevalence 
of  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  past  is  no  reason  for  its  continuance 
in  the  future.  If  existing  organizations,  such  as  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  the  three  cities  concerned  in  this  question,  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  purposes  in  view,  it  would  surely  be  an  easy  matter 
to  form  an  association.  The  Manchester  Home  Trade  Association 
might,  if  men  like  Mr.  Reuben  Spencer,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  Bannermans, 
the  Colliers,  and  others  in  this  city  so  chose,  extend  its  influence  to 
our  great  home-trade  competitors  to  the  southwards  andtD  the  north- 
wards. A  committee,  composed  of  say  three  or  four  leading  mer- 
chants in  each  centre,  might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing life  in  the  movement,  and  after  a  time  it  would  be  possible  to  as- 
certain in  a  decided  manner  whether  the  trade  desired  to  be  the 
means  of  its  own  salvation  or  not.  This  is  an  instance  in  which 
fortune  will  help  those  who  help  themselves.  Spasmodic  letters  to 
the  papers  can  have  no  effect  without  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  those  directly  concerned,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  it 
would  be  as  well  if  the  injured  ones  kept  their  grievances  to  them- 
selves. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION   OF  A   PAYING  TELLER. 


Paying  TELLER — Good  morning!— 


Why  don't — 


-you  endorse — 


-year  cheok- 


— on  the- 


-Kight  END' 


RED  STOCKINGS. 

In  Paris,  France,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  wearing  by  children 
of  red  stockings  coincides  with  pustular  eruptions  on  their  legs  and 
feet.  The  Board  of  Health  employed  M.  Schutzenberger,  a  chemi- 
■cal  expert,  to  ascertain  whether  the  dyes  colouring  the  stockings 
contained  poisonous  matter.  He  has  sent  in  his  report,  in  which  he 
says  that  all  the  many  specimens  submitted  to  him  derived  their  red 
colour  from  aniline,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  antimoniac 
oxide.  As  children  perspire  freely,  this  matter  enters  into  solution 
and  is  thus  taken  into  the  pores.  The  professor  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  pustular  rash  which  accompanies  the  use  of 
red  stockings.  The  Board  of  Health  has  reported  in  favour  of  the 
interdiction  for  wearing  apparel  of  dyes  obtained  from  metallic  pre- 
parations. 

A  NEW  PROCESS  IN  MANUFACTURING 
HOSIERY. 

An  important  announcement  to  manufacturers  and  traders  in 
hosiery  has  just  been  made  public  for  the  first  time,  and  carries  with 
it  very  general  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  Briefly,  it  is  a  patent 
by  which  the  cost  and  character  of  cheap  hosiery  will  be  changed,  if 
not,  indeed,  revolutionized.  Students  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  says 
an  industrial  journal,  know  that,  in  the  new  schedules,  no  attention 
-was  given  to  the  old  style  of  seamed  stocking,  because  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  this  style  of  manufacture  was  superseded  by 
the  fashioned  hosiery  of  to-day.  For  this  reason,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  law,  the  advance  being  confined  to  fashionable  goods. 
Foreign  manufacturers  thereupon  made  unusual  efforts  to  see  if  they 
could  not  revive  the  old  style  of  manufacture,  so  that  it  should  be  as 
popular  as  the  present  seamless  hosiery.  Among  those  who  were 
at  work  on  this  problem  was  the  famous  house  of  Gebruder  Her- 
furth,    who    ranks   amung    the    leading    hosiery    manufacturers    of 


Chemnitz  and  of  the  world.  In  due  time,  these  manufacturers  de- 
vised a  method  which  solved  the  problem.  The  stocking  was  cut,  as 
formerly,  from  the  piece,  but,  by  the  new  process,  the  seam  is  so 
fine  that  it  can  scarcely  be  noticed,  and  causes  no  inconvenience 
to  the  wearer.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  good  wear.  Just  as 
Gebruder  Herfurth  had  perfected  this  idea,  they  found  that  several 
of  their  competitors  had  been  studying  the  same  problem,  and  that 
they,  too,  were  about  ready  to  put  their  inventions  on  the  market. 
By  prompt  action,  however,  the  Herfurths  gained  priority  of  appli- 
cation. Of  course,  they  immediately  applied  for  a  patent  in  this 
country,  but  they  found  that  a  much  earlier  patent  on  file  in  our 
Patent  Office  substantially  covered  the  ground.  The  patentee  was 
looked  up,  and  made  an  arrangement  by  which  Seward  and  Tour- 
tellot,  agents  of  the  Herfurths  in  America,  became  the  sole  agents 
or  assignees  for  the  patentee.  Hence,  the  new  invention  is  entirely 
protected,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  So  admirable  is  the  new 
machinery  said  to  be  that,  by  means  of  the  process,  Gebruder  Her- 
furth is  able  to  manufacture  a  cotton  stocking  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  Seward  and  Tourtellot  to  import  it  into  America  and  to  sell 
it  to  the  trade  to  retail  as  low  as  two  pairs  for  twenty-five  cents. 
This  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  hosiery,  and  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  judge  predict  a  revolution  in  the  trade. — Textile 
Industries  and  Journal  of  Fabrics. 


A    POINTER. 


In  choosing  hat  or  bonnet  for  a  woman  with  prominent  features, 
hold  a  ruler  straight  against  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  have  the  brim  or 
trimmings  come  at  least  as  far  forward.  This  trimming  should  be 
light — feathers,  gauze  or  lace — -with  simple  effective  knot  of  velvet 
loops,  with  pleatings  of  muslin  de  sole  or  thin  crape  each  side.  The 
feather  border  laid  in  tufts  also  sets  out  from  the  head  and  makes  it 
look  smaller. — Ex. 
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O RON  TO  whole- 
sale houses  say 
that  the  past  spring  season 
has  been  the  most  successful  they 
have  had  for  years.  Business  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  exception- 
ally good.  There  is  still  a  good  de- 
mand for  gold  and  tinsel  effects.  The  trade  is 
running  largely  on  large  flat  hats,  Leghorns  and 
straws,  for  summer  use.  There  is  still  a  great  run  on  flowers,  in  fact 
it  has  developed  into  a  great  flower  season,  the  best  for  years.  Now 
that  we  are  getting  into  summer  weather,  wreaths  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  trimming. 

MILLINERY  IN  MONTREAL. 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

In  the  millinery  department  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked  for  till 
the  fall  fashions  come  in.  The  stock  intended  specially  for  the 
spring  has  all  been  placed,  at  least  as  much  as  was  needed,  the 
balance  will  have  to  be  held  over  and  will  probably  not  be  of  service 
again  as  this  year's  styles  were  so  radically  different  from  anything 
that  has  been  seen  heretofore,  or  that  will  be  seen  again.  The  flat- 
ness that  characterized  every  piece  of  head-wear  is  more  accentu- 
ated, in  marked  contrast  with  the  accumulation  of  material  that  used 
to  be  the  grief  and  rage  t>f  all  excepting  the  wearers.  The  dealers 
are  showing  the  same  airy  straws,  but  the  only  change  in  the  trim- 
mings is  a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  colour  from  the  vivid  greens  and 
reds  to  mauves,  lilacs,  and  pale  pinks.  Hats  for  summer  wear  of 
good  reliable  Leghorn  are  the  chief  display,  but  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  to  note  in  this  department. 

The  distinctly  summer  or  traveling  bonnet  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  the  weather  grows  warmer.  It  is  of  a  dark  straw,  blue  or  brown, 
and  lined  with  tulle.  It  has  in  front  a  bow  of  wide  ribbon  of  gold 
dotted  gauze  or  other  light  material.  For  younger  ladies  a  large 
hat  of  coarse  fancy  straw  is  to  be  had  ornamented  with  a  spray  of 
bright  flowers  drooping  over  the  front  and  fastened  behind  with  a 
double  bow  of  dark  velvet  ribbon.  Black  net  hats  turned  up  behind 
are  coming  into  use  with  the  edge  covered  with  narrow  jet  gimp  and 
frilled  lace  draped  over  the  brim.  A  spray  of  yellow  flowers  extend- 
ing over  the  crown  completes  the  adornment,  but  bcws  of  yellow 
velvet  ribbon  may  be  added.  Toques  are  yet  in  demand  of  black 
lace  edged  with  gold  and  having  the  light  open  frame  covered  with 
green  leaves  veiled  with  lace.  A.  bunch  of  pink  primroses  partly 
concealed  in  the  lace  with  lace  rosettes  completes  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  headwear.  

FASHIONS  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record,  of  London, 
England,  says  :  "As  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  my  readers  au  courant  of 
all  novelties,  I  must  mention  the  pretty  creations  of  the  celebrated 
Parisian  modiste,  Marescot,  Avenue  de  l'Opeta.     Their  latest  is  the 


semiramis,    a    tiny    capote    in. 
pleated  fancy  straw  of  a  pecu- 
liar green  shade.    It  is  'rimmed 
with  quite  a   shower  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  fastened  at 
the  top  of  the  crown  with  a  lovely  bow  in  aurore  velvet. 
A  large  hat  is  in  fine  black  straw,  trimmed  high  at  the 
back  and  almost  covered  with  black  feathers;    and  at  the    back,  to 
hold  up  the  large  brim,  are  two  lovely  grey   ribbon   bows.     A  great 
number  of  little  round  hats  are  worn  with  a  brim  a  little  larger  than 
an  ordinary  sailor's  hat,  and  turned   up  flat  at  the  back.     One   is  in. 
black  lace  straw,  trimmed  with  black  tulle,  and  a   wreath  of  butter- 
cups and  cornflowers   round  the  brim.     Beneath  the  tulle  going  up- 
the  crown  is  a  large  bow  in  the  new  blue  satin  ribbon.  Two  flat  bows 
in  the  same  ribbon  turn  up  the  back  of  the  hat  a  little  to  the  side,  one 
of  these  bows  resting  on  the  hair. 

At  the  present  moment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  Maison  Nouvelle 
there  is  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  hats.  It  seems  that  the  chapeaa 
de  jeune  fille  is  to  be  large  this  year,  with  a  garland  of  rosebuds, 
myosotis,  or  any  small  flower,  such  as  forget-me-nots,  for  instance. 
Nearly  all  the  ribbons  used  for  trimming  these  hats  are  changeantes_ 
The  Egyptienne  is  the  name  of  a  tiny  capote  in  fine  straw  of  a 
tender  green  ;  the  crown  is  covered  with  fine  stringed  black  beads 
Two  little  Mercury  wings  of  a  tender  green  hue  are  placed  at  the 
front.  This  bonnet  on  the  head  looks  just  like  a  little  bird  about  to- 
take  flight  ;  it  has  a  great  deal  of  cachet. 

The  walking  hat  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  is  very  pretty,  too ;  it  is  in 
fine  mordonee  straw,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  a  darker  shade  mixed 
with  pretty  little  flowers.  The  capote  Dubarry  is  in  yellow  paillasson 
straw,  turned  up  at  the  side  with  two  pattes.  These  pattes  are 
veiled  with  rich  white  lace,  held  down  in  the  front  by  two  points  of 
interrogation  in  pearls  and  diamonds  :  at  the  back  small  bunch  of 
buttercups  forming  aigrette.  As  may  be  imagined,  every  modiste's 
atelier  is  just  now  full  of  novelties,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  quote ;  they  are  all  so  beautiful,  all  so  different  in  style  and 
taste. 

A  pretty  black-lace  straw  hat  has  a  large  brim  turned  up  at  the 
back,  trimmed  with  a  large  spray  of  tea  roses  on  the  top,  and  one 
fastens  over  the  brim  down  on  the  hair  at  the  back,  and  a  simple 
band  of  gold  ribbon  brought  round  the  crown  and  tied  in  a  knot. 

For  bonnets  the  leading  modistes  are  using  plateaux,  which  can 
be  bent  and  twisted  about  to  any  form;  and  rice  straw  is  fashionable 
in  black  and  grey  and  in  all  the  new  shades.  For  trimming,  every- 
thing that  is  effective  is  used,  such  as  flowers,  lace,  and  embroidery, 
also  glass  beads.  Many  of  the  crowns  of  the  new  capotes  are  en- 
crusted with  these.  For  the  present  the  flowers  employed  are  gen- 
erally corn  flowers  or  primroses.  Yellow  flowers  seem  to  be  a  favor- 
ite—yellow roses;  in  fact,  a  tiny  little  flower  is  seen  on  almost  every 
hat  or  bonnet,  even  if  it  is  only  one  single  flower.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  fresh  and  springlike  look  about  a  yellow  flower,  and 
the  French  modiste  knows  well  what  she  is  about  to  adopt  it.  Nar- 
row velvet  strings  are  affixed  to  nearly  all  the  bonnets,  and  also  to 
many  hats.  The  trimmings  are  all  at  the  back,  and  rather  high,  and 
are  used  to  turn  up  the  brim  of  the  large  hats.  A  pretty  open  black 
lace  straw  hat  was  turned  with  a  cluster  of  black  feathers,  and  a  few- 
pale  pink  roses  without  leaves  as  they  are  now.  Inside,  where  it 
rests  on  the  hair,  a  few  of  the  same  roses  in  a  row.  A  pretty  capote 
is  in  green  straw,  bordered  with  a  diadem  of  small  black  wings, 
aigrette  and  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back.  Another  has  lor  a  crown  a 
a  large  star-fish  in  gold  spangles,  surrounded  with  two  gold  bande- 
lettes  over  black  net.  In  the  front  a  small  bow  of  gold  ribbon,  at  the 
back  a  gold  comb. 
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Plate  No.  i. — Hat  of  black  Neapolitan  hair  crown  and  natu- 
ral straw-colored  lace  braid  brim.  Trimmings  of  black  tulle,  dotted 
with  yellow  plush  ;  the  folds  held  by  gold  and  pearl  ornamental  pins 
and  yellow  roses  tinted  with  blush-pink. 

NEW  YORK   MILLINERY. 

Our  modistes,  says  the  Millinery  Trade  Review,  have  had  a  busy 
season  since  Easter,  and  several  new  ideas  have  been  put  forth  that 
found  immediate  favor  with  purchasers  who  are  ever  on  the  alert 
for  novelty.  Color  lines  are  rather  closely  drawn  ;  the  vagaries  of 
other  seasons  are  not  indulged  in  to  the  same  extent  as  was  notice- 
able in  former  years.  Grays,  soft  pearly  and  beige  tints,  with 
yellow  and  black,  prevail,  lightened  up  occasionally  with  the  light 
water-greens  and  violet  shades. 

Straws  have  sprung  into  renewed  favor,  displacing  the  illusion 
and  gauzy  made  hats.  The  small  Frenchy  shapes  in  open-work 
and  fine  lace  braids  continue  popular,  but  a  tendency  is  developing 
toward  larger  dress  shapes  as  warmer  weather  comes  to  us. 

Black  lace,  Brussels  net,  spangled  or  dotted  net  are  extensively 
used  for  trimming  on  straws,  although  among  some  of  the  ultra- 
modistes  ribbons  are  prominent  on  some  of  their  best  models,  and 
ribbon  of  extreme  width,  in  numbers  as  high  as  eighty  and  one 
hundred.  A  bow  and  ends  of  such  widths  are  placed  lengthwise  at 
top  of  hat,  almost  entirely  covering  it. 

Flowers  promise  to  remain  the  favorite  decorations  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  There  is  nothing  at  present  to  detract  from  them  or 
interfere  with  their  popularity.  Clover,  violets,  lilacs,  bluets  and 
buttercups  are  bunched  in  pompon  forms,  or  loosely  gathered  and 
allowed  to  waive  at  will  with  the  motion  of  the  wearer.  Roses 
are  extensively  used  for  edgings  and  the  larger  varieties  for  top 
trimmings.  Rich  specimens  of  morning-glory  vines  are  trailed 
around  crowns  and  laid  over  brims  of  the  larger  hat  shapes. 

The  rage  for  gold  and  tinsel  effects  has  quieted  down.  Aside 
from  traceries  of  gold  in  ribbon  weaves,  laces,  gauze  scarfings, 
and  for  edgings  it  is  not  so  much  used.     The  heavy  passementer- 


ies that  appeared  so  profusely  on  early  season's  millinery  are  too 
heavy  for  mingling  with  the  more  summery  effects  now  obtaining. 
Many  ladies,  however,  like  the  bright  and  illuminating  effect  of  gold 
and  when  it  comes  in  such  tasteful  guise  as  it  has  this  season  they 
give  it  up  regretfully  or  cling  to  it  in  a  more  modified  form — which 
leads  some  modistes  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  again 
fashionable  for  fall  and  winter  trimmings. 


ACCIDENT  AND   ART. 

Young  wife — Just  to  think,  Harry,  dear,  my  new  hat  blew 
into  the  street  to-day  and  was  run  over  by  three  wagons,  four 
carts  and  a  cable  car. 

Harry — Humph  !     That  means  a  new  hat,  of  course. 

Y.  W. — No,  truly.  It  was  rescued,  and  I  took  it  to  Mme.  Way- 
uppe's,  who  was  perfectly  charmed  !  The  wagons  and  things  had 
mangled  it  into  the  most  fashionable  shape  imaginable,  and  it 
is  to  be  trimmed  just  as  it  is.  You  never  saw  anything  so  utterly 
fetching. — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

HER   CHIEF   THOUGHT. 
"  So  your  wife  has  left  you  ?'' 
"  She  has." 

"  What  were  her  last  words  on  leaving  you  ?" 
"  Is  my  hat  on  straight  ?" — Cape  Cod  Item. 

AN    UNEXPECTED   ANSWER. 

"  What's  that,  Helena  ?  You  want  thirty  marks  more  to  spend  ? 
Wife,  do  you  know  what  that  thing  leads  to  ?" 

"  Certainly.     To  the  millinery  store." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


J  M\%tl 


Plate  No.  2 — Capote  composed  of  black  tulle,  studded  with 
silver  marguerites.  A  bouquet  of  Parma  violets  of  violet  shade  and 
cluster  of  yellow  wistarias  arranged  at  front  and  over  top.  Strings 
of  violet  velvet  ribbon. 
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THE  HAT  AND  CAP  TRADE. 

Wholesale  houses  report  that  the  sorting  trade  has  been  fully  up 
to  the  average.  In  a  few  days  travelers  will  be  on  the  road  with 
fall  styles.  These  have  a  tendency  to  be  a  little  longer  in  shapes 
than  for  the  last  two  seasons  and  a  shade  wider  in  the  ;im.  Re- 
tailers report  that  they  have  done  a  splendid  spring  trade  in  all 
sorts  of  hats,  and  the  demand  for  straw  hats  is  already  good. 

The  Cleopatra  hat  for  ladies  will  be  all  the  rage  this  summer 
and  will  be  fully  as  popular  as  the  Nellie  Bly  of  last  season.  It  is  a 
more  lady-like  hat  and  will  be  in  great  demand  for  the  seaside, 
summer  resorts,  and  boating  and  evening  excursions.  It  is  seen  in 
all  the  pretty  new  spring  and  summer  colors,  solids,  checks  and 
stripes. 

A  children's  cap  called  the  "Belle"  is  also  very  pretty.  They 
are  in  solid  colors,  navys,  browns,  and  blacks. 


CONDITIONS  OF  FUR  SALES. 

As  our  readers  in  the  fur  trade  may  feel  interested  in  knowing  the 
conditions  governing  the  sales  in  London,  we  give  them  herewith: — 

First. — The  highest  bidder  to  be  the  purchaser. 

Second. — The  purchaser  shall  have  an  allowance  of  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  cent,  for  discount,  and  shall  pay  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  each  lot,  together  with  a  brokerage  of  one-half  per  cent, 
to  the  selling  brokers,  aud  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  their  purchase,  if  required  to  do  so. 

Third. — From  the  day  of  sale,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  all  payments  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  prompt. 

Fourth. — All  payments  (except  the  charge  for  cold  storage),  to 
be  made  to  the  selling  brokers,  who  will  give  orders  for  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  so  paid  for. 

Fifth. — The  goods  to  be  taken  with  all  faults,  and  to  be  paid  for, 
on  or  before  the  prompt  day  ;  but  should  any  of  the  purchasers  wish 
to  delay  clearing  any  of  their  goods,  they  shall  have  the  option  of 
doing  so  on  the  following  terms : — 

The  amount  of  the  purchase  shall  be  ascertained,  and  a  deposit 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  thereon,  paid  to  the  selling  brokers  on 
or  before  the  prompt  day. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on 
the  amount  unpaid,  from  the  prompt  day  to  the  day  of  payment. 

Payment  shall  be  made  in  full,  with  interest  9  months  from   the 

day  of  sale,  say,  the day  of when  the  goods  shall 

be  cleared  and  taken  away. 

C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  are  to  be  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  they  may 
think  proper,  to  re-sell,  without  further  notice,  any  goods  which  have 

not  been  cleared  by  the  buyer  on  or  before  the  day  of 

,  and  the  said  buyer  is  to  make  good  to  them  the  deficiency  (if 

any)  of  such  re-sale,  together  with  all  expenses  ;  and  should  the 
goods  sell  for  more  on  such  re-sale,  than  at  the  present  sale,  the 
surplus  shall  belong  to  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

Sixth. — That  such  of  the  purchasers  as  shall  leave  their  goods  in 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co's  warehouse  (whether  wholly  or  partially  paid 
or)  after  the  prompt  day,  shall  pay  them   on  delivery  of  the  goods) 


for  cold  storage,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  purchase,  for  each  week  or  part  of  a  week,  from  the  prompt  day, 
until  the  goods  are  taken  away  from  the  cold  store. 

Seventh. — That  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  being  partners  in  the  firm 
of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  agree  to  consider  any  goods  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  firm  for  manufacturing  purposes  as  being  still  in  their 
own  custody,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  skins  shall  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  cold  store  to  the  Alaska  factory  until  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  are  ready  to  commence  manufacturing  them. 

Eighth — All  goods,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  shall  be  at  the  risk 
of  the  purchasers  from  the  day  of  sale,  but  they  will  be  insured 
against  fire,  free  of  charge,  until  delivered,  under  the  conditions  of 
C.  M.  Lampson's  &  Co's  policies  with  fire  insurance  companies. 

Ninth. — Should  any  dispute  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  any  lot, 
the  same  shall  be  put  up  again  and  resold  ;  and  should  any  differ- 
ence arise  between  any  two  or  more  buyers,  the  same  shall  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  selling  broker. 

Tenth. — No  claims  for  deficiencies  will  be  allowed  by  C.  M_ 
Lampson  &  Co.  after  the  goods  have  been  delivered  from  their 
warehouse,  nor  do  the  sellers  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
descriptions  in  this  catalogue. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  of  Gillespie,  Ansley  &  Martin,  Toronto,  has 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Dixon,  who  has 
been  chief  in  the  counting  house  almost  since  the  house  was  found- 
ed, 26  years  ago,  assumes  his  place  in  the  new  firm,  under  the  title 
of  Gillespie,  Ansley  &  Dixon.  The  estate  of  the  late  senior  partner 
retains  its  interest  in  the  business  so  that  the  capital  remains  in- 
tact. The  firm  will  still  have  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Martin  in 
the  capacity  of  buyer. 

DOCTORS    DIFFER. 

An  eminent  physician  declares  that  a  stiff  hat  is  the  cause  of 
catarrh  and  baldness,  and  another  eminent  physician  says  that  a 
soft  hat  is  the  cause  of  baldness  and  catarrh.  These  two  expert 
opinions  might  puzzle  us,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  were  it  not 
that  another  authority  on  health  declares  that  men  will  never  be 
healthy  until  they  stop  wearing  any  hat. 

A  HAT  TRUST  COMBINATION. 

The  wool  hat  manufacturers  of  the  Unittd  States  formed  a  com- 
bination recently  in  New  York  and  gave  it  the  title  of  the  National 
Hat  Co.  The  corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
and  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,500,000.  The  claim  is  made  that  it 
is  not  a  trust  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  The  cause 
assigned  for  the  formation  of  the  combination  is  overproduction. 
The  corporation  counts  on  leasing  all  the  wool  hat  factories  in  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  there  is  but  one  large  concern  that  has  not 
yet  gone  into  the  combination.  The  officers  of  the  National  Hat 
Co.  are :  Charles  G.  Sanford,  President,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ;  Charles 
Butters,  Vice-President,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  S.  H.  Rundle,  Treasurer, 
Danbury,  Conn.  ;   H.  H.  Gilman,  Secretary,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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ALASKA  SEALS. 

There  is  a  growing  impression  in  Washington  that  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  now  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  will  be  a  closed  sealing  season  this  year  in  Behring  Sea, 
and  probably  for  two  years  more.  A  definite  agreement  will  likely 
be  reached  on  President  Harrison's  return  to  Washington  from  his 
tour. 

LEADING  STYLES. 

The  well-known  firm  of  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  Toronto,  has  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  seveial  cuts  of  the  leading  styles  in  hats  and 
caps  which  they  had  a  big  demand  for  during  this  season. 


This  is  the  new  square  crown  for  young  men,  and   is  one  of  the 
nattiest  blocks  brought  out  this  season. 


The  Wakefield  round  crown  hat  which   is  greatly  in  demand  by 
swells,  both  old  and  young. 


Turkish  fez  for  children  in  navy,  cardinal  and  moriac. 


J.  TUNSTEAD  &  CO., 

-MANUFACTURERS   OF — 

Flit  Felt  Hats,  Stiff,  Soft  and  Flexible, 

271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered   to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ILL  THE  LITEST  AMERICAN  INI  ENGLISH  STYLES. 

E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEIiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAI L  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO, 


i 


WHOLESALE 

HATS,  FURS,  ROBES, 
GLOVES,  \STRAW  GOODS 


ASSORTING     SEASON. 


132  GASES  NEW  AMERICAN  STRAWS, 
17  GASES  NEW  ENGLISH  BOATERS, 


OPENED     THIS     WEEK. 


Yachting  and  Cricket  Caps,   Society 

Caps,  etc.,  always  on  hand  or 

made  specially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS. 

A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

51    Bay  Street, 
RAW  FURS  WANTED.  TORONTO. 
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Wholesale  houses  in  Toronto  and  the  west  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  cf  the  spring  trade  and  they  look  forward  to  a 
profitable  fall  business.  The  sales,  particularly  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  have  been  exceptionally  good  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  "it  will  be  continued  in  our  next."  Sorting  orders  have  been  all 
disposed  of  for  summer  goods,  and  in  a  few  days  travelers  will  be 
on  the  road  again  for  fall  orders.  Retailers  report  that  since  the 
warm  weather  set  in  the  demand  for  summer  garments  has  been 
good  and  merchant  tailors  say  the  same  in  regard  to  ordered  cloth- 
ing. In  some  places  money  seems  to  be  tight  and  there  is  a  back- 
wardness in  paying  up.  This  applies  to  those  retailers  who  give 
credit.  Where  a  "  spot  cash  "  business  is  done  there  seems  to  be 
no  such  cause  for  grumbling.  It  may  be  that  the  man  who  gives 
credit  is  allowed  to  keep  the  accounts  on  his  books  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  instead  of  paying  up  their  past  due  obligations, 
his  debtors  give  him  the  go-by  for  the  "spot-cash"  dealer  who 
thereby  reaps  the  benefit. 

CLOTHING  IN  MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
This  month  again  the  clothing  industry  is  a  profitable  business 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  touched  with  the  same  depression  that 
exists  in  other  lines.  The  travelers  are  now  working  the  Maritime 
Province  district  with  satisfactory  results  for  fall  goods,  and  from 
the  sales  country  merchants  are  making  of  summer  garments,  the 
repeat  and  letter  orders  are  fairly  numerous.  In  the  clothing  trade 
merchants  are  still  as  good  as  obliged  to  give  six  months'  terms, 
dividing  the  year  into  only  two  seasons,  winter  and  surnmer,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  spring  and  fall.  Yet  the  paper  was  well 
met  and  a  demand  for  renewals  was  the  exception.  The  most  of 
the  new  orders  are  for  overcoats,  as  this  class  of  goods  was  well 
cleared  out  last  winter,  and  retailers  see  a  growing  necessity  for 
the  better  grades  travelers  have  now  to  show. 


THE  LONG-TAIL  COAT. 

When  that  good  old  Quaker,  William  Penn,  went  over  to  Eng- 
land, just  a  hundred  years  ago,  clad  in  a  long,  flaring-tailed  frock 
coat  and  a  broad-brimmed  chimney-pot  hat,  the  distinctive  garb  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  he,  of  course,  little  dreamed 
that  the  style,  a  century  thence,  would  recross  the  Atlantic  to 
America  and  be  submitted  for  approval  in  the  United  States  as  a 
purely  English  style.  Thus  history  repeats  itself,  and  those  Simon 
Pure  American  tailors — God  bless  'em  ! — who  have  discouraged  the 
making  of  these  garments  Irom  patriotic  motives,  may  rest  with  an 
easy  conscience  after  reading  the  above  paragraph,  for  it  is  simply  a 
plain  statement  of  a  plain  lact— us  plain,  indeed,  as  the  William 
Penn  of  a  hundred  years  ago  who  gave  thia  gaiment  to  the  world. 

But  as  for  the  American  approval  of  to-day,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, that  is  something  in  which  many  of  the  trade  are  much  in- 
terested at  the  present  time  and  which  we  have  undertaken  to  find 
out  with  the  following  result.  When  William  reached  England, 
"clad  in  his  outlandish  garments,"  as  a  contemporaneous  historian 
of  his  time  puts  it,  he  was  guyed  and  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  by 
the  London  dandies;  but  Fashion,  the  fickle  jade,  hid  her  face  be- 
hind her  mirror  for  a  day,  and  when  she  looked  again    it  was  with  a 


smile  of  approval  for  the  long-tail  frock  coat,  and  therewith  it  be- 
came  the  rage  of  the  day  and  he  was  an  old-fashioned  man  indeed 
who  failed  to  walk  the  Strand  clad  in  one  of  these  Whirling  Dervish 
sort  of  garments. 

But  to  come  down  to  the  present  moment  in  metropolitan  ap- 
proval, it  may  be  said  that  quite  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  fine  trade 
are  making  these  coats  in  length  from  39  to  41  inches;  waist  17^2  to 
18  ]4  inches.  The  goods  used  in  their  make-up  are  principally  loose- 
ly-woven soft  woolens,  such  as  cheviots  and  home-spuns,  and  the 
colorings  run  largely  to  grays  and  inconspicuous  mixtures  of  that 
shade  with  a  very  fair  quantity  of  the  solid  tints. 

The  finish  is  severely  plain.  The  edges  are  stitched  very  narrow, 
in  fact  the  stitch-  line  is  as  near  the  edge  as  can  be  run  and  still  show 
that  it  is  stitched.  The  cuffs  are  perfctly  plain,  frequently  without 
buttons  and  with  simply  two  rows  of  stitching  to  show  the  cuff"  finish. 
The  buttons  are  of  the  small  soutache  variety,  and  the  silk  lining,  of 
a  harmonizing  shade,  comes  to  the  collar  line.  The  seams  are,  of 
course,  perfectly  plain.  The  vest  is  double  breasted,  four-button, 
with  a  full  deeply-notched  collar,  and  is  not  cut  away  below  the 
lower  button. 

This  is  about  the  description,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  variations  in 
minor  details  of  the  coat  of  this  pattern  now  being  made  by  the  New 
York  trade.  One  of  the  odd  things,  however,  to  relate  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  a  prominent  up-tcwn  tailor  who  recently  made  a 
number  of  these  garments,  had  them  all  brought  back,  without  ex- 
ception to  have  the  tails  cut  off.  Aside  from  this  rather  discourag- 
ing start,  this  same  tailor  expressed  the  opinion  to  a  representative 
of  this  journal  that  the  long-tail  coat  would  "go"  here,  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  that  it  would  go  slow,  and  that  the  Summer  season  was 
not  calculated  to  help  along  its  introduction  very  much.  Another 
well-known  fine  trade  representative— in  fact  a  leader  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  said :  "  My  customers  are  of  a  class  who  aim 
above  all  things  to  avoid  the  conspicuous  in  dress,  though  wearing 
the  finest  garments  that  can  be  produced  by  the  tailor's  art,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  they  will  not  wear  long-tail 
coats  flopping  about  their  heels."  Another  said  sarcastically  "  We 
don't  cater  to  coachmen's  trade,  and  regret  that  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  you  information  on  this  interesting  subject."  And 
so  the  story  ran,  and,  to  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  long-tail 
frock  has  many  friends  and  many  enemies  also,  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded  that  it  will  be  more  or  less  called  for  and  in  the 
end  perhaps  "done  to  death." 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  the  cutaway  coats 
somewhat  longer,  and  one  long-waisted  one  recently  shown  us  had 
flaps  to  the  side-pockets.  In  all  classes  of  garments,  however,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  plain  finishing.  The  flat  braids  have  been 
almost  entirely  discarded,  while  that  artistic  finish,  the  corded  edge, 
must,  perforce,  soon  follow  the  same  fate,  as  the  ready-made  trade 
has  taken  it  up,  and,  though,  of  course,  without  showing  any  degree 
of  skilled  workmanship,  such  garments  are  being  sold  for  the  Fall 
trade. 

In  trousers  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  the  bottoms  somewhat 
smaller,  that  is  17^  to  17^  inches  with  18  to  19  inches  at  knee. 

In  suitings,  homespuns,  covert-cloth  and  whip-cords  very  largely 
prevail,  and  in  their  several  classes  the  favorite  style  of  garment  is 
the  cutaway  sack,  with  pockets  patched  on.  Of  course,  the  fine 
soft  woolen  mixtures,  affected  by  many  of  the  best  dressers,  are  still 
in  large  demand,  but,  aside  from  this,  the  general  trend  is  to  very 
quiet  effects  so  far  as  patterns  are  concerned,  and  the  finish  is  fully 
described  by  the  word  "plain." — Sartorial  Art  Journal. 
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ADVERTISING    BY    MANUFACTURERS    AND 
WHOLESALERS. 

Can  the  business  man  who  is  desirous  of  selling  but  a  few  cus- 
tomers advertise  profitably  ?  asks  A.  C.  Ladd  in   Printer's  Ink. 

If  he  is  seeking  trade  from  those  who  are  naturally  in  the  way  of 
seeking  his  advertisement  I  believe  he  can.  There  never  was  an 
advertisement  printed  in  a  regular  publication  that  did  not  meet  the 
eve  of  some  utterly  disinterested  person,  and  one  who  was  not  a  pos- 
sible customer.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  persons  who  may  read  a 
a  daily  paper  in  which  there  is  a  clothing  advertisement,  not  ten 
thousand  may  have  knowledge  that  such  an  advertisement  exists. 
Of  that  ten  thousand  possibly  one  thousand  may  become  aware, 
while  perusing  the  paper,  that  itis  an  advertisement  of  clothing, but  of 
the  one  thousand  possibly  not  five  hundred  will  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  clothing  at  that  time  to  more  than  glance  at  it.  Of  the  five 
hundred  possibly  but  three  hundred  will  read  the  advertisement  with 
sufficient  care  to  ever  give  it  a  second  thought.  Of  this  latter  num- 
ber possibly  not  more  than  one  hundred  will  be  led  by  the  advertise- 
ment to  the  store,  and  of  those  who  do  call  possibly  two-thirds  will 
make  no  purchases  of  clothing.  But  if  only  so  small  a  portion  as 
one-thirteenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  readers  of  the  paper  can  be  in- 
duced to  become  purchasers,  the  advertiser  has  certainly  made  a 
very  satisfactory  profit  upon  his  outlay  for  advertising. 

Now,  that  is  premising  the  sale  of  clothing — the  advertising,  I 
will  suppose,  having  been  of  overcoats — in  which  each  sale  nets 
dollars  of  profit.  If  the  article  advertised  be  of  smaller  value,  and 
still  of  general  need,  the  number  of  sales  will  be  larger,  offsetting 
the  diminished  single  profit.  But  in  any  event  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  larger  number  of  readers  unproductive  of  profit  to  the 
advertiser  whenever  a  regular  publication  is  employed. 

A  frequent  remark  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes  for  the  job- 
bing trade  in  any  line  of  manufacture,  when  the  subject  of  advertis- 
ing is  under  discussion,  is  that  he  cannot  afford  to  advertise  because 
he  sells  only  to  jobbers.  By  "  afford"  he  means  make  it  profitable  ; 
for,  if  after  being  shown  that  he  can  make  it  profitable,  he  then 
cannot  afford  to  advertise,  he  certainly  is  not  "  in  it,"  and  the  busi- 
ness is  not  in  him.  Suppose  I  parallel  his  case  with  a  simple  illus- 
tration. 

Jones  sells  furnishing  goods.  Brown  &  Co.  also  sell  furnishing 
goods,  but  in  addition  are  clothing  dealers.  Now,  Jones'  adver- 
tisement seeks  the  trade  of  only  those  who  want  furnishing  goods  ; 
he  cares  nothing  for  the  man  in  need  of  a  coat.  But  Brown  &  Co. 
endeavor  to  attract  the  man  whether  he  wants  clothing  or  furnish- 
ing goods  Is  it  business  sense  for  Jones  to  decline  to  advertise  in 
his  local  paper  because  Brown  &  Co.'s  dual  stock  enables  them  to 
cater  to  more  of  the  customer's  wants  than  does  his,  and  con- 
sequently to  name  in  their  advertisement  goods  that  he  does  not 
keep  ? 

But  the  comparison  is  not  exact,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer 
in  question  has  an  advantage  that  Jones  does  not.  The  single  sale 
of  furnishing  goods  in  Jones'  and  Brown  &  Co.'s  stores  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  quantity  and  value,  whereas  the  manufac- 
turer's sale  to  a  jobber  will  be  very  much  larger  in  quantity,  total 
value  and  income  on  the  transaction  than  a  single  sale  made  to  the 
average  retailer  The  manufacturer's  statement  that  he  cannot  afford 
it  is  based  upon  the  error  of  supposing  that  if  all  of  the  readers 
of  a  publication  are  not  his  possible  customers  he  is  paying  a 
high  price  for  his  advertising  by  reason  of  his  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  entire  edition.  He  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  a  sale  to  a  jobber  is  very  much  larger  than  is  usually  a 
sale  to  a  retailer,  and  that  practically  it  makes  no  difference  to  him 
what  the  comparative  sales  to  the  two  classes  are,  or  whether  a  ma- 
nufacturer selling  directly  to  the  retailer  can  make  ten  sales  to  his 
one,  and  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  trade  paper,  of  meeting  twenty 
retailers'  eyes  to  his  one  of  a  jobber  His  business  is  selling  jobbers, 
and  unless  he  changes  his  trade  his  interest  is  in  finding  jobbers  who 
will  buy  his  goods  and  not  retailers.  If  he  could  have  a  medium 
that  circulated  only  among  jobbers  he  would  probably  have  to  pay  a 
rate  that  would  neutralize  his  saving  of  dead  circulation. 


TROUSERS*  BOTTOM  PROTECTOR. 

An  ingenious  person  has  invented  a  "  Trousers'  Bottom  Protector," 
which  clips  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  trousers  at  the  heel  and  pro- 
tects them  from  mud,  fraying  and  wear.  It  is  said  to  entirely 
do  away  with  the  picking  up  of  mud,  which  rots  the  cloth  so 
fatally. 

PAJAMAS. 

She  was  a  dainty,  mettlesome  creature,  with  a  high-bred  air,  and, 
as  she  strode  into  the  Twenty-third  street  men's  furnishing  store, 
the  clerks  at  leisure  flew  to  their  positions  at  the  counters,  and  as- 
sumed that  gracious  what-can-I-do-for-you  solicitude  only  acquired 
alter  long  experience  with  the  very  finest  custom.  She  saw  them 
not;  but  continued  along  under  full  sail  toward  the  furthermost  end 
of  the  store. 

"  You  keep  articles  for  men's  wear  ?"  she  queried. 

"  Naturally,"  answered  the  youngest  clerk  in  the  store  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  lucky  man,  "  this  is  a  men's  furnishing  store." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  him  full  in  the  face 
with  a  stare  of  crushing  satire. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  chipperly,  "  we  have  everything  in  a  large  as- 
sortment." 

"You  sometimes  have  lady  customers  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  frequently.  They  often  make  purchases  for  their 
male  relations." 

"  Exactly,  that  is  it  ?  They  sometimes  buy  a/ticles  for  them- 
selves, I  presume?" 

"Yes,  indeed  !  Ah,  now  I  see  what  you  want  !"  exclaimed  the 
tantalizing  gentleman,  "an  outing  shirt — we  have  them  with  regular 
full  skirts.     What  is  your  size  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !     How  dare,  you,  sir  ?  " 

"Oh,  pardon  me  ! — of  course — I  mean — to  be  sure — you  would 
not  think  of  such  a  thing  !  " 

Drawing  a  small  package  from  her  reticule  as  she  spoke,  she 
said  : 

"  Have  you  anything  like  these  ?" 
"  We  have,"  answered  the  polite  clerk,  biting  his  lips  to  conceal 
his  emotions. 

"  Well,  I  want  one.     A  size  larger." 

"  For  your  brother  ?" 

"  For  mv  sister,  you  idict  ! — these  are  my  brother's." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  it  is  the  right  size  ?  We  could  not  take 
them  back." 

"  I  will  risk  that,"  retorted  the  young  woman,  briskly,  as  she 
drew  forth  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill  and  sauntered  down  the  aisle, 
eyes  front,  with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks  and  a  bundle  tightly  clutched 
in  her  hand. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  clerk,  looking  after  her  in  a  wistful  sort  of 
way,  "  that  just  touches  the  top  notch  of  the  feminine-masculine 
craze!  Who  would  have  ever  thought  it?  Pajamas!" — N.  Y. 
Clothier  and  Furnisher. 


THE  SECRET  OF  DRESS. 

"  It  is  the  little  things  that  count,"  said  Major  Head,  didactical- 
ly ;  and  it  was  evident  from  his  confident  tone  that  his  rather  or- 
dinary face  masked  immense  intelligence  ;  "  it  is  the  little  things 
that  count  in  dress— things  that  most  men  think  nothing  of. 

"  Now,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  rich,  handsome  cravat  will  do  to- 
ward making  a  man   look  well  dressed.     Then   there   is   the  hat 

gives  a  man  a  stamp  right  off.  You  take  a  man's  hat— and  his 
shoes — and  he. cannot  have  them  too  nice;  he  can't  be  too  parti- 
cular about  them — or  his  gloves.     Another  little  thing  is  the  linen 

let  it  be  of  the  finest  and   freshest,  and   it   gives  a   tone  to  a   man's 

whole  appearance.     Then  there's  the  hose — let  'em  be   of  silk it's 

only  a  couple  of  dollars  difference,  and  it  has  its  effect  on  the  tout 
ensemble  more  than  people  suppose.  And  lots  of  people  are  not 
particular  enough  about  their  overcoats — you  can't  be  too  particular. 
These  are  little  things,  gentlemen  ;  but  if  a  man  will  pay  attention 
to  them — why,  you  let  him  wear  a  proper  suit  and  rich,  tasty  jewelry, 
and  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  good  manners  he  can  go  any- 
where."— Puck. 
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THE  Com- 
mercial Trav- 
elers' Mutual 
Benefit  Society 
has  aclean sheet 
so  far  as  deaths 
are  conerned 
since  our  last  issue.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership are  coming  in  freely  which  is  a  very 
good  sign. 

THE  TREATING   CUSTOM. 

On  May  2nd  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Victoria  Hall,  London,  Ont,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Circle  and  the  London  Temperance  Union, 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  against  the  cus- 
tom of  "  treating  "  with  intoxicating  liquors. 
Mayor  Taylor  occupied  the  chair.  After 
addresses  by  John  Cameron,  William  Arm- 
strong, H.  Bellamy,  (Montreal),  George  A. 
McGillivray  and  William  Hamilton,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed :— 

Resolved,  that  the  custom  of  "  treating  " 
with  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  source  of  evil  in 
many  ways,  that  it  is  not  alone  useless  and 
expensive,  but  distinctly  harmful,  bringing  in 
all  cases  temptation  in  its  train,  that  the 
habit  is  unbusinesslike,  its  supposed  advan- 
tages from  a  business  standpoint  being 
illusory.  Therefore  resolved  :  That  this 
meeting  calls  upon  leaders  of  opinion  to  dis- 
countenance among  young  and  old  the  treat- 
ing custom  above  referred  to,  and  urges 
merchants,  commercial  travelers  and  busi- 
ness men  generally,  to  unite  in  discouraging 
such  "treating  "  in  connection  with  business 
as  something  unnecessary,  expensive  and 
leading  into  temptation  :  and  further  re- 
solved, that  we  earnestly  invite  concerted 
action  on  these  lines  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion by  business  men  and  others,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
various  presidents  of  boards  of  trade 
throughout  Canada,  to  presidents  of  com- 
mercial travelers  associations,  to  the  various 


conferences,  assemblies  and  synods 
shortly  to  meet,  and  to  the  press. 
This  resolution  has  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed on  the  road.  Hotel  men  do  not  like 
it  and  one  of  them  expressed  himself 
as  follows  :  "  If  what  they  term  '  treating' 
is  done  away  with  the  hotel  men  will  most 
likely  combine  to  raise  rates  for  commercial 
men.  They  can't  expect  everything  and  give 
nothing  in  return.  My  hotel  is  kept  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  without  re- 
gard to  class  or  creed.  Some  men  must  have 
liquor  and  I  know  travelers  who  would  not 
get  an  order  unless  in  a  sociable  way  they 
asked  the  customer  to  have  a  cigar  or  drop 
of  something.  This  may  be  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple but  it's  the  practice  all  the  same.  If  a 
traveler  can  do  business  without  it  so  much 
the  better.  My  bar  as  you  will  observe  is 
entirely  out  of  view  of  the  office  and  com- 
mercial room.  None  of  my  guests  are  asked 
to  drink;  they  do  so  of  their  own  volition. 
Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that -if  I 
hadn't  a  bar  on  my  premises  that  those  who 
wanted  liquor  would  not  get  it  elsewhere  ? 
Why  I  have  known  men  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  from  some  saloon  and  bring  it  into 
their  bedroom  so  as  to  keep  up  a  reputation 
for  not  drinking  at  the  bars  of  hotels  they 
frequented." 

A  traveler  speaking  on  the  same  subject 
says  :  "  When  I  get  a  big  order  from  a  cus- 
tomer I  feel  so  good  that  I  can't  help  asking 
him  to  come  and  have  a  cigar.  I  would 
consider  it  mean  to  do  otherwise,  and  surely 
we  can  be  depended  upon  to  exercise  our 
judgment  in  such  a  matter.  The  fact  is  we 
are  expected  to  treat.  I  have  been  on  the 
road  for  several  years  and  have  seen  very 
few  travelers  the  worse  of  liquor  from  treat- 
ing customers.  Some  travelers,  like  other 
human  beings,  are  no  doubt  inclined  to  in- 
dulge too  freely  among  themselves,  but  they 
are  the  exception  and  soberer  heads  use  every 
influence  to  keep  them  straight.  Another 
thing,  if  I  take  my  samples  to  a  hotel,  get 
through  my  business  in  time  to  catch  a  train 
before  being  able  to  partake  of  a  meal,  what 
other  means  have  I  of  repaying  the  proprietor 
for  his  kindness  than  by  asking  him  sociably 
to  have  a  cigar  with  me?  If  1  offered  him 
money  he  would  feel  insulted.     If  my  valise 


,.    or  umbrella  was  missing    wou'.d'nt 
I  hold  the   hotel   man   responsible 
for  it  ?  Therefore,  he  should  be  re. 
(o.npensed  for  incurring  that  responsibility 
which   I    must  say  hotel    men    do  ungrudg- 
ingly." 

OLD  HEADS     LOOK   OUT. 

"Have  you  noticed  during  your  travels," 
remarked  an  old  Knight  of  the  Road  to  The 
Review  representative,  "how  many  young 
men  are  now  on  the  road  ?  You  have,  eh  ! 
Well  I  tell  you  what  it  is  some  of  the  old 
heads  will  have  to  hustle  if  they  don't  want 
to  be  supplanted.  Competition  in  all  lines 
was  never  so  keen  as  it  is  at  present  and 
travelers  were  never  so  closely  watched  and 
their  doings  more  severely  criticised  by  their 
employers.  Many  houses  are  sending  out 
young  men  on  trial  trips,  who  in  their 
enthusiasm  drum  up  every  retail  store  in  a 
town  whether  it  has  a  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent reputation  and  solicit  orders.  They 
book  these  orders  and  send  them  in,  leaving 
the  firms  they  represent  to  approve  or  reject 
them.  By  this  means  they  get  the  name  of 
being  pushers,  and  the  old  head  who  knows 
the  standing  of  every  retailer,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  employers  is  careful  in  booking 
orders  gets  hauled  over  the  coals  or  perhaps 
is  told  that  his  services  are  no  longer  re. 
quired.  This  is  happening  almost  even' 
week,  and  I  would  like  you  to  give  this 
matter  publicity  so  as  to  put  these  old  heads 
on  their  guard.  Things  have  come  to  this 
pass  now,  that  instead  of  depending  upon 
his  own  knowledge  and  judgment  in  not 
soliciting  an  order  from  a  certain  store- 
keeper, the  traveler  must  waive  that  and 
get  the  order  leaving  his  employers  to  do 
whatever  they  like  with  it.  It  will  shew 
them  one  thing  at  least,  and  that  is  that 
he  is  pushing  for  business.  One  great 
fault  of  old  travelers  is  that  they  have  been 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  their 
old  customers  and  neglecting  new  business 
houses,  that  in  time  they  are  ashamed  to 
call  upon  the  latter  with  the  result  that  their 
old  customers  either  die  or  fail  in  business, 
and  the  firm  thev  represent  having  no  busi- 
ness connection  in  that  particular  locality 
are  forced  to  start  a  supply  account.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure 
of  old  heads  on  the  road,  and  a  word  to 
them  in  season  may  save  them  from  having 
their  positions  filled  by  younger  men." 

Joseph  Katz,  a  traveler  in  the  employ  of 
Scheyaun  &  Co.,  New  York,  while  being  ar- 
rested on  Mav  6th  for  embezzling  goods  of 
the  firm,  whipped  outarevoler  and  shot  him- 
self dead,  preferring  death  to  disgrace.  He 
was  only  22  years  old. 
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THE  DRUMMER. 

The  drummer  has  an  EZ  way 

When  he  SA's  to  sell  ; 
He  spreads  before  you  an  RA 

Of  samples  that  XL. 

Then  talks  and  talks  with  NRG 

Until  you  DZ  grow, 
And  feeling  he's  your  NME, 

An  IC  manner  show. 

You  say  you  don't  want  NE  thing  ; 

No  PT  he  displays, 
Then,  getting  mad,  say  UL  fling 

Him  out  in  case  he  stays. 

He'll  SQ  then  to  take  a  "  smile," 

And  tell  HS  nut  tale, 
And  thus  LA  your  anger  while 

In  PC  makes  a  sale. 

If  you  should  CK  place  to  hide 

With  glee  he'll  CQ  too 
And  when  at  EV  he  leaves  your  side, 

He's  sold  his  goods — &  U. 

A  drummer  cannot  CA  snub, 

And  will  XQ's  a  kick, 
Like  YZ  doesn't  fear  a  club, 

And  to  UE  will  stick. 

H,  C.  Dodge. 


A  "SHE"  DRUMMER. 

Suddenly  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  re- 
ception room  underwent  a  change  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  strikingly  attractive  little  woman. 
She  wore  a  long  ulster,  faultlessly  perfect  in 
fit,  a  black  velvet  toque  with  a  dash  of  black 
wings  in  the  trimming,  neatly  fitting  gloves, 
and  carried  a  silk  umbrella  neatly  twisted 
scientifically  into  a  walking  stick.  Her  face, 
as  she  gave  a  quick,  observant  glance  around 
the  room,  would  be  hard  to  describe.  Find 
ing  no  attendant,  she  touched  the  annun- 
ciator. Divesting  herself  of  umbrella,  gloves, 
and  ulster,  she  seated,  herself  at  a  writing 
desk  and  wrote  something  on  a  card.  As  the 
bell-boy  made'his  appearance  she  said  in  a 
sweet  voice  and  with  pure  Boston  accent  : 

"Take  this  card  to  the  office  and  register 
my  name.  I  will  see  about  a  room  later." 
When  the  bell-boy  made  his  appearance  with 
the  paper,  envelopes,  and  time  card,  with  a 
pleasant  "  Thank  you,"  she  commenced  to 
write.  The  last  letter — and  there  must  have 
been  a  dozen — was  directed  and  sealed;  the 
time  card  consulted;  the  bell-boy  called 
again.  In  the  same  sweet,  low  voice  she 
said  : 

"  Please  mail  these  letters  for  me.  And — 
wait  a  moment — take  the  trunk  this  check 
calls  for  to  a  sample  room;  give  this  key  to 
the  porter;  have  him  open  the  trunk  and  lay 
out  those  leather  jackets  for  me." 

Trunk,  sample  room,  leather  jackets  ! 
When  asked  how  she  came  to  take  up  that 
line  of  goods  she  replied  : 

"  I  had  an  interest  in  the  manufacturing 
of  '  wigwam  shoes.'  In  a  business  complica- 
tion it  became  necessary  for  me  to  visit  a 
customer,  and  I  discovered  accidentally  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  sell  goods. 
This  little  experience  forced  upon  me  by 
circumstances  gave  me  the  courage  to  take 
a  trip  in  that  interest,  from  the   fact  of  my 


husband  being  in  failing  health  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  business  cares  falling  upon 
me  eventually,  staring  me  in  the  face.  1 
met  with  wonderful  success.  My  present 
employer  had  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  these  leather  jackets,  and  knowing  my 
success  with  the  wigwam  shoes  suggested 
that  I  take  the  jackets  as  a  side  issue,  and 
offered  me  a  good  commission.  On  my  re- 
turn my  sales  had  been  so  large  he  objected 
to  paying  me  the  commission  mentioned, 
but  offered  me  half.  The  matter  was  settled 
by  my  accepting  a  salary,  he  taking  the 
management  of  the  shoe  business  and  com- 
bining the  two  factories." 


MR.   WILLIAM   H.    NIDDRIE. 

Mr.  William  H.  Niddrie  is  the  oldest  tra- 
veler in  the  employ  of  the  large,  wealthy  and 
popular  house  of  John  Macdonald  &  Co., 
wholesale  dry  goods,  Toronto.  He  is  a  native 
of  Scotland,  having  been  born  at  Old  Mel- 
drum,  Aberdeen.  He  learned  his  business 
in  Glasgow  and  came  to  this  country  some 
twenty  years  ago  settling  in  Chatham  N.  B. 
There  he  started  out  on  his  own  account  but 
after  continuing  for  six  years  he  decided  on 
coming  west  and  obtained  a  position  with 
Donald  Mclnnes    &  Co.,  of  Hamilton.     He 


remained  there  only  a  few  months  and  has 
since  been  with  John  Macdonald  &  Co. 
When  the  firm  determined  to  put  travelers  on 
the  road  Mr  Niddrie,  who  was  at  this  time 
salesman  of  the  dress  department,  was  one 
of  those  selected  to  test  the  new  departure. 
The  selection  was  a  wise  one  as  Mr.  Niddrie 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  travelers  of 
the  house  and  has  given  every  satisfaction 
not  only  to  them  but  to  their  numer- 
ous customers.  He  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  "high  grade"  traveller,  sober, 
gentlemanly,  and  courteous  at  all  times,  and 
thoroughly  reliable  in  anything  he  says  or 
does.  He  is  also  well-informed  on  matters 
outside  of  his  special  sphere.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  business,  and  to  hear  him 
talk  "  Prints  "  is  a  caution.  For  instance, 
when  equipped  with  a  range  of  the  firm's 
print  samples,  which  often  consist  of  nearly 
one   hundred    books  representing    7,000  or 


8,000  different  patterns,  he  is  like  a  young 
colt  that  cannot  be  reined  in.  It  would 
be  safe  to  back  him  to  talk  "  Prints " 
against  any  other  man  on  the  road,  and  so 
well  is  this  understood  that  throughout  the 
west  he  is  known  as  the  "  print  fiend." 
Shrewdness  is  a  characteristic  of  Scotch- 
men and  Mr.  Niddrie  has  shown  that  in  this 
respect  he  is  true  to  his  native  land.  Dur- 
ing the  real  estate  boom  in  Toronto  he 
dickered  a  little  when  off  duty  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  to  such  advantage  that  he  is 
looked  upon — to  use  an  American  phrase — 
as  "  pretty  well-fixed."  He  has  been  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  would  rather  be  what 
he  is  than  almost  any  merchant  in  any  part 
of  Canada  ;  or  in  other  words  that  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  benefit  of  being 
possessed  of  a  contented  mind  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Society. 

IT  NEVER  PAYS. 

Traveling  men  find  that  it  never  pays  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  any  town  or  village 
where  they  do  business.  The  town  itself 
may  be  sleepy,  dull,  lacking  in  enterprise, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  poorest,  but 
those  who  live  there,  who  have  grown  up 
with  the  place  from  infancy,  have  a  local 
pride  and  interest  in  it,  which  nothing  can 
alter.  A  St.  Louis  traveling  man  recently 
discovered  this  to  his  cost.  The  story  as 
related  by  a  friend  of  the  victims  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  friend  said  he  traveled  from  St.  Louis 
and  pulled  up  in  a  small-  Kansas  town.  He 
had  the  good  luck  to  sell  the  leading  mer- 
chant a  big  bill,  but  while  waiting  for  the 
next  train  made  a  bad  break  that  cost  him 
his  order.  Sitting  at  the  stove  he  entered 
into  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  the  town  ask- 
ing the  merchant  how  he  could  live  in  such 
a  Godforsaken  place,  and  wound  up  by  say- 
ing he  would  rather  spend  a  day  in  jail  than 
in  the  town. 

Getting  up,  the  merchant  quietly  asked  my 
friend  to  let  him  see  his  order  book,  he 
hastily  complied  with  the  request.  The  mer- 
chant turned  the  pages  until  he  came  to  his 
own  order,  and  giving  the  page  a  yank,  tore 
it  out  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  "  Anybody 
having  such  an  opinion  of  this  town  as  you 
have,  ought  not  to  ask  the  merchants  for 
orders,"  remarked  the  merchant,  and  the  re- 
sult was  my  friend  took  the  next  train  a  sad- 
der but  wiser  man. — Merchant  Traveler. 


THE  SECRETOF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

"  I  declare,  Jack,  I  can't  understand  why 
you  always  succeed  in  selling  so  many  more 
goods  than  I  do  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is,"  replied  Jack;  "but," 
he  added,  "  it's  a  trade  secret,  and  you 
mustn't  'give  it  away.'  " 

"  Of  course  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing," 
was  the  answer. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Jack,  impressively,  "  I 
succeed  because  when  I'm  after  business  I 
wear  out  the  soles  of  my  shoes  more  than  the 
seat  of  my  trousers." 
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CITY 
TRAVELERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  City 
Travelers'  Association  of  Toronto,  was  held 
on  April  24th.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance. President  Maxwell  occupied  the  chair, 
Gus.  Piper  acting  as  secretary  in  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Owen.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Chidley,  G.  C.  Crean,  W.  D. 
Fox  and  D.  Bennett,  were  admitted  to  full 
membership,  and  placed  upon  the  roll.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Murray  was  proposed  by  Secretary 
Owen,  seconded  by  Mt.  Piper.  C.  A.  Cal- 
well  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Symon,  and  Joseph  French  proposed 
by  F.  Gallow,  seconded  by  A.  Graham,  and 
a  committee  appointed  in  each  case  to  make 
the  necessary  enquiries  and  report  at  next 
meeting.  Mr.  Hustwitt  reported  on  behalf 
of  the  By-law  Committee,  that  500  copies  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  had  been  re- 
ceived. He  asked  that  a  bill  for  same  should 
be  paid  and  the  committee  be  discharged. 

R.  J.  Wood  moved,  seconded  by  T. 
Nicholson  that  the  By-law  Committee  be 
discharged,  and  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hustwitt  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  handsome  way 
in  which  they  had  carried  out  the  various 
work  of  preparing  and  completing  the  by- 
laws.— Carried. 

R.  J.  Wood  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Seal 
Committeee  that  the  official  seal  had  been 
completed.  The  secretary  was  authorised 
to  pay  for  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Gallow  stat- 
ed that  the  Excursion  Committee  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  Niagara  Navigation  Co. 
for  the  use  of  their  boats  on  Wednesday,  the 
22nd  of  Julv,  for  an  excursion  to  Niagara 
Falls,  via  Lewiston.  The  secretary  read  it. 
It  was  accepted  as  read  and  sub-committees 
formed  as  follows  to  take  charge  of  further 
arrangements: — 

Steamboat — F.  Gallow,  M.  C.  Lynde,  A. 
H.  Lawson,  F.  McDonald,  J.  Owen,  and  J. 
Mortimer. 

Printing— S.  Hustwitt,  R.  J.  Wood,  A.  M. 
Piper,  C.  G.  Graham,  B.  McCann. 

Musical — C.  S.  Fairbairn,  C.  G.  Graham, 
M.  C.  Lynde,  A.  H.  Lawson,  F.  T.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Wood  informed  the  membets  that 
they  could  expect  to  get  their  pins  at  next 
meeting. 

The  President  reported  that  he  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  the  recovery  of  Mr. 
Crofton,  who  was  now  nearly  well  again. 

F.  Gallow  moved,  seconded  by  Nicholson, 
that  the  president  and  vice-president  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  be  sent  to  Secretary  Owen  and 
family,  expressing  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
every  member  of  the  association  in  the  sad 
bereavement  that  had  overtaken  them  in  the 


death  of  Mr.  F.  Oxenham  by  drowning  at 
Hamilton.  The  President  suggested  that 
the  members  should,  as  many  as  could, 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  it  was 
decided  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  furtherbusiness  before  the 
meeting  the  members  gathered  round  the 
piano,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  song,  conversation  and  social  intercourse. 

Mr.  Hustwitt  opened  the  programme  with 
a  reading,  followed  by  a  comic  song  from 
Mr.  J.  Park,  which  was  well  received;  after 
which  Mr.  Spencer  favored  the  "  boys  "  with 
a  piano  solo.  When  the  applause  haJ  sub- 
sided, Mr.  A.  M.  Corrie  gave  a  reading,  and 
upon  an  encore  sang  in  excellent  voice  the 
"Peek-a-boo"  song. 

To  please  the  Scotchmen  present  R.  W. 
Beaddie  sang  a  Scotch  song  or  two  which 
brought  down  the  house. 

After  a  chorus  or  two,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  members  who  had  contributed,  and  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

This  year  so  far  has  been  a  somewhat 
troublesome  one  in  the  fancy  goods  trade 
both  for  wholesalers  and  retailers.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  first  to  suffer  in  slack 
times  are  those  who  are  dealing  in  luxuries — 
the  "unnecessaries  "  of  life.  Those  whose 
trade  is  confined  to  the  "necessaries" — 
clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  no  doubt  feel  a 
stringency  in  money,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  proportion  to  their  friends  in  such 
trades  as  fancy  goods,  jewelry,  etc  The  first 
step  in  economy  is  to  stop  giving  presents, 
and  in  presentation  lies  the  stronghold  of  the 
fancy  goods  and  notions  trade.  The  first 
three  months  of  the  year  were  very  quiet 
ones  in  the  trade.  April  was  a  littte  more 
active,  and  made  up  somewhat  for  the 
ground  lost  in  the  previous  months,  but  it 
will  take  a  good  harvest  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  summer  and  fall  trade 
to  place  a  good  many  of  the  dealers  on 
their  feet  again.  From  the  present  crop  re- 
ports received  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion 
to  the  other,  those  in  the  trade  anticipate  a 
big  boom  in  the  business  before  the  present 
year  goes  out.  The  chief  cause  of  the  recent 
dull  spell  was  undoubetedly  the  Dominion 
elections,  accompanied  as  they  were  with  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  country, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  by  no  means  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  had  the  present  Gov- 
ernment been  defeated  the  trade  policy  of 
the  country  was  in  great  danger  ot  being 
subverted,  which  made  a  depreciation  in 
value  of  many  thousands  of  stock  upon  which 
duty  had  been  paid.  It  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  loss  sustained  by  a  country  during 
such  disturbances,  and  if  the  figures  could 
be  shown  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  it 
would  probably  be  better  for  trade  generally 
if  the  life  of  each  parliament  was  extended. 


NOTES. 

Purses  have  met  with  a  better  sale  than 
most  leather  goods  this  spring,  American, 
Canadian,  and  European  lines  selling  well. 

Good  leather  traveling  cases  have  also 
met  with  a  demand  not  usual  in  Canada. 
Canadians  seem  to  be  imitating  their  friends 
of  the  Republic  in  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 

Horn  goods  are  fast  becoming  staple. 
Their  chief  fault  in  the  past  has  been  poor 
workmanship,  and  we  would  advise  retailers 
to  look  after  this  particular  when  buying. 

P.  Treblecock,  Bowmanville,  dealer  in  fine 
stationery,  books,  fancy  goods  and  notions, 
says  trade  is  up  to  the  average  with  him,  and 
thinks  prospects  favorable  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hixson,  Carleton  Place,  is 
doing  a  successful  business  in  fancy  goods. 
A  large  well-assorted  stock  is  kept,  and  her 
patronage  includes  the  best  people  in  that 
vicinity. 

In  Chinese  lanterns,  of  which  a  number  of 
new  designs  are  offered',  and  for  flags  of  all 
kinds  for  holiday  decorations,  the  trade  is 
beginning  to  show  some  life,  and  as  the 
season  for  outdoor  parties  and  picnics  ap- 
proaches a  large  business  is  expected  by 
dealers. 

Albums  have  not  sold  so  well  this  season 
as  formerly.  Dealers  seem  to  have  bought 
too  heavy  in  1890,  and  require  time  to  run 
off  their  stock.  It  is  well  for  the  wholesalers 
that  they  imported  only  samples  to  sell  from, 
for  an  old  stock-  of  albums  is  not  the  most 
desirable  to  be  held  on  the  shelves. 

Tnere  is  quite  a  feeling  of  revulsion  against 
some  of  the  cheap  and  showy  lines  of  Ger- 
man goods  which  look  very  well  for  a  while, 
but  fall  to  pieces  after  a  few  days  dusting 
and  handling.  Canadians  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  the 
dealer  who  appreciates  this  fact  in  time  wil 
secure  a  trade  that  his  trash-selling  friend 
will  look  for  in  vain. 

Nerlich  &  Co.  are  now  showing  samples 
of  a  number  of  new  things  in  smokers'  goods, 
in  the  way  of  match  safes,  cigar  cases,  pipes, 
etc.  They  report  an  increasing  trade  in 
asbestos  pipes.  Among  their  newest  goods 
are  some  handsome  French  cherry  pipes  in 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  which  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  anything  of  the  same  line 
heretofore  offered. 

Plush  goods  seem  to  be  more  in  favor 
than  ever  this  year.  The  old  cry  that  they 
come  to  an  end  has  died  a  natural  death, 
and  we  find  that  the  manufacturers  are  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  the  goods,  both  in 
quality  of  material  and  fittings,  which  we 
most  heartily  commend.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do  so, 
now  that  the  two  Hamilton  firms,  The  On- 
tario Leather  Goods  Co.  and  Atkinson  Bros, 
have  retired  from  the  business. 
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491  and  493  St.  Paul  St., 


FINE  FURS.  JIM!  MONTREAL. 


VV  E  beg  to  announce  to  the  Trade  that  we  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  through  our  representatives,  show  an  unusually  large  and  fine  line  of 
manufactured  furs  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  of  1891-92.  Our  buyer 
who  is  now  placing  orders  for  skins  in  the  European  markets  has  advised 
us  that  he  has  secured  a  choice  collection  of  furs  of  every  description.  We 
can  therefore  assure  merchants  throughout  the  Dominion  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  fill  orders  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  on  ourselves  and  give 
every  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

N.B. — We  are  sole  agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  following  celebrated  manufacturers 
of  English  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats  :    LINCOLN.    BENNETT  &  CO.,  London,  Eng. 

W.  WILKINSON  &  CO.,  Regent  St.,  London,  Eng. 
JAMES   E.    MILLS,   Stockport,  Eng. 

<  TO  *  RETAILERS  > 


The  Dry  Goods  Review  is  acknowledged  to  have  no  peer  in  trade 
journalism  in  Canada.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  cheering  words  of 
encouragement  and  appreciation  from  our  subscribers,  many  of  whom  are 
personally  interesting  themselves  towards  its  support.      It  only  costs  you 

TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK, 

a  trifling  amount  considering  the  value  received.  As  our  canvassers  cannot 
reach  all  the  retail  trade  we  respectfully  ask  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
personally  solicited  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  not  wait  till  called 
upon. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  COMING  IN   FREELY. 

Letters  containing  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to 

THE    EDITOR, 

Dry  Goods   Review, 

6  Wellington   Street  West,   Toronto. 


KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamii/ton,       =        =     Ontario. 


MAY-JUNE   SORTING  TRADE. 

We    have    secured    several    leading  lines  in  STAPLES,    which  are 
worth  looking  at  in  Travellers'  hands. 

In  TWEEDS,  see  clearing  lots  at  reduced  prices. 

CASHMERES — Another  shipment  of  X  2  Black,  which  is  already 
well  known. 

PRINTS— Newest  Grounds,  Latest  Novelties.      Ornish  Prints. 

EMBROIDERIES,  FLOUNCINGS,  GLOVES,  HOSIERY, 
PARASOLS.  

CLOSE   PRICES.  LIBERAL    TERMS. 
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"Canadian  and  Co-operative." 
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Has 


operate 
on  the  lines 
of     the     Grand 
Trunk    and    Canada 
Atlantic  Railways,    reach- 
ing every  city  and  nearly  all 
the  important   towns  in  Ontario 
and    Quebec,    the    fruit    gardens 
and  produce  centres  of  Ontario; 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  Atlan- 
tic   seaboard,     with    respon- 
sible and  reliable  con- 
nections for  points 
beyond  lines 

/  _sS^  G.  A-  GROVER, 

of  opera-       ^^ 

^^^  General  Superintendent, 

tion.        ^^ 

48  Yonge  Street, 
TORONTO.  ONT. 
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J.   M.   KIRK,   President. 
S. 


an    ex- 
peri  enced 
staff,     modern 
system  and    equip- 
yS  ment,  and   at   moderate 

rates    provides    prompt    and 
reliable    service.        C.  O.  D.'s, 
Collections,     Money,     Merchan- 
dise, Packages,  Parcels,  Produce, 
Printed    Matter,     Samples,     and 
Valuables  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Special  rates  on  consignments  of 
merchandise  of  500  lbs.   and   up- 
wards.    Call  Cards,  Office  Lists 
and  Receipt  Books.furnish- 
ed  to  regular  ship- 
CHADWICK,         ^v.         pers  in    cities 

Genera!  Manager,         ^^  ar>d  large 
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THE  EVIL  OF 
DATING  AHEAD. 

.NE  day  recently  while  con- 
versing with  a  wholesale 
merchant,  we  asked  him 
what  was  in  his  opinion 
the  greatest  evil  in  the  dry 
goods  trade  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  promptly 
answered  "  Dating  ahead."  He  felt  convinced 
that  unless  something  was  done  to  crush  out  this 
evil,  which  was  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
year,  a  crisis  in  the  trade  was  inevitable  at  no 
very  distant  day,  such  as  had  never  been  experi- 
enced before  in  the  history  of  Canada.  "Why"  said  he  "to  give 
you  an  illustration  of  how  houses,  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  a  con- 
servative business,  are  handicapped,  I  was  waited  upon  some  days 
ago  by  a  customer  who  has  always  paid  cash  and  he  told  me  flatly 
that  unless  1  gave  him  his  sorting  up  goods  dated  ist  October,  he 
would  not  deal  with  me  any  longer.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
offered  these  terms  by  two  other  houses,  and  when  he  mentioned 
their  names,  I  was  fairly  staggered.  I  reasoned  with  him  and  en- 
deavored to  show  him  how  much  better  off,  in  the  end,  he  would  be 
by  continuing  to  do  a  cash  business,  but  it  was  useless.  I  refused 
point  blank  to  follow  the  example  of  the  two  firms  he  mentioned, 
and  lost  a  good  customer."  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary 
case,  and  confirms  the  views  expressed  by  an  old  retail  merchant,  in 
our  last  issue,  that  the  dry  goods  trade  is  drifting  back  to  the  time 
when  railways  and  travelers  were  unknown  in  the  country. 

The  Drapers'  Record  of  London,  England,  expresses  the  follow- 
ing sensible  views  on  the  subject  :  "The  home  trade  houses  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  The  Scotch  houses  have  the  discredit  of 
being  the  first  to  start  the  system.  They  invaded  England,  and 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  by  offering  buyers  more  advan- 


tageous terms.  London  houses  followed  suit,  and  are  now,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  sinners.  Manchester  men  were  slow  to  follow,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  do  so  or  lose  old  connections  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  is  believed  that  one  Manchester  house  still  holds  out  for  the 
old  system,  but  the  rest  have  gone  over  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  For- 
merly, post-dating  was  confined  to  special  show  days,  that  is,  occa- 
sions when  a  stock  had  been  bought,  and  it  was  offered  to  the  trade 
on  exceptional  terms.  In  such  cases  the  merchant  held  out  induce- 
ments for  drapers  to  come  and  clear  the  stocks.  He  considered  he 
was  getting  an  advantage  from  the  draper  in  being  able  to  quit  his 
stock  to  suit  his  convenience,  and  therefore  gave  the  draper  a 
lengthened  credit.  But  the  system  presently  extended  to  all  season 
goods,  and  intimation  was  given  that  all  purchases  of  new  season 
goods  would  be  dated  forward  two  months.  The  system  is  now 
general.  It  applies  practically  over  the  whole  trade  for  all  classes 
of  goods  and  at  all  times.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  practice  is 
growing.  It  sprang  out  of  the  determination  of  certain  persons  to 
beat  their  competitors.  The  desire  still  lives,  and  the  process 
is  still  going  on.  No  finality  has  been  touched,  and  unless  the  trade 
at  large  have  the  sense  to  combine  in  some  measure  and  agree  not 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  this  grumbling  will  go  on  in  increasing 
volume.  No  one  can  help  them.  The  evil  is  in  themselves  and 
their  lack  of  backbone." 

In  a  letter  sent  us  in  reply  to  our  enquiry  as  to  dress  goods,  a  re- 
tailer touches  upon  the  long  credit  system  as  follows:  "  Before 
closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  read  your  articles  on  lengthened 
credits,  with  interest.  The  wholesale  people  need  not  think  that 
they  alone  suffer  from  this  evil.  In  my  own  town,  we  have  had  re- 
cently, more  than  one  instance  of  reckless  dealing  in  slaughter  sales 
through  this  long  dating,  followed  by  a  smash-up.  Some  of  my 
best  customers  bought  their  supplies  from  these  dealers,  which,  of 
course,  was  so  much  of  a  loss  to  me.  The  wholesalers  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  themselves.  Their  cry  is  "buy,  buy,"  and  the  fact  is, 
we  can  get  any  terms  we  like  from  them.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  the  terms  of  credit  shortened,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
others  of  the  same  opinion.  Then  there  would  be  honest  competi- 
tion and  we  would  have  a  chance  of  making  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
business,  which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  an  easy  thing  as  times  are. 
I  have  done  all  my  purchasing  from  one  house  for  several  years 
back,  but  it  has  required  all  my  resolution  to  resist  the  inducements 
offered  by  other  houses,  and  if  a  change  in  the  terms  of  credit  is 
not  made  soon,  I  will  be  forced,  against  my  better  judgement,  to 
purchase  my  supplies  (rom  the  house  that  will  give  me  the  longest 
dating.  It  will  be  a  great  blessing  when  business,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  is  done  on  a  cash  basis.  I  try  to  get  my  customers  to  pay 
cash  by  holding  out  certain  inducements,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  many 
of  them  have  come  to  recognize  the  advantages  they  receive.  Still, 
there  are  those  who  will  not  pay  cash,  although  they  are  not  lacking 
in  worldly  means,  and  it  is  to  them  more  particularly  that  retailers 
have  to  thank  tor  keeping  them  in  purgatory  about  the  time  the 
wholesalers'  bills  come  due.  This  is  a  burning  question  for  a  Re- 
tailers' Association  to  take  up,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  each  city  and  town  will  have  its  association,  lor 
really,  something  of  the  kind  is  badly  needed." 
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FALL  DRESS  GOODS. 

LARGE  number  of  replies  have  been  receiv- 
ed to  the  two  followingquestions  we  submitt- 
ed in  our  last  issue  regarding  dress  goods  : 
"  What  color  do  you  think  is  to  lead  for  fall 
dress  goods  ?"  and  "  Will  plain  or  tweed  ef- 
fects be  most  largely  in  demand  ?"  Many  of 
the  answers  are  to  the  effect  that  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  colors,  while 
others  say  that  there  seems  to  be  no  decided  preference  for  any 
particular  color.  There  is,  however,  a  general  belief  that  tweed  ef- 
fects will  be  most  largely  in  demand. 

In  Toronto  the  feeling  amongst  retailers  is  that  nothing  has  been 
developed  yet  to  show  that  there  will  be  any  decided  preference  in 
colors,  but  greys  and  shades  of  drabs  and  fawns  will  probably  be  the 
most  prominent  feature.  The  opinion  is  almost  general  for  tweed 
effects. 

From  the  replies  received  by  mail  we  select  the  following,  which 
will  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  opinions  expressed  : 

Montreal—  John  Murphy  &  Co.  give  a  preference  to  heliotropes 
and  greys.  Plain  effects  will  be  chielly  in  demand,  but  tweed  effects 
will  have  a  demand  as  well.  H.  &  N.  E.  Hamilton  say  the  colors 
will  be  everything  dark,  dark-blue  and  dark  green  with  black,  dark 
heliotropes  and  greys.  Tweed  effects  will  be  most  largely  in  de- 
mand and  there  will  also  be  a  demand  for  camel's  hair  effects. 

Hamilton — A.  R.  Kerr  &  Co.  :  Our  opinions  are  that  fawns  and 
drabs  or  grey  effects  will  take  the  lead.  Spots,  we  think,  will  run 
for  the  coming  season  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  don't  think  checks 
and  stripes  will  be  much  sought  after.  Tweed  effects  and  plain 
Amazon  cloths  will  take  the  lead.  We  intend  to  touch  checks  and 
stripes  very  lightly  indeed,  pinning  our  faith  more  to  plain  stuff. 
Combinations  are  dead  with  us. 

London — A.  Rolfe  :  I  think  that  fawns  and  greys  will  take  a  pro- 
minent place  and  also  green  tints;  of  course  there  are  the  dark 
shades  such  as  browns  and  navys  which  are  always  staple.  I  think 
the  demand  for  tweed  effects  will  be  good,  also  checks  and  plaids. 
Plaids  will  be  smaller  in  design  than  they  have  been  for  spring. 
Camlet  stripes  with  broad  and  narrow  stripes  with  plain  combination 
make  a  very  natty  costume.  1  do  not  think  so  much  about  the  polka 
dots;  there  will  be  a  few  sold  and  the  dots  will  be  smaller  than  they 
were  for  spring.  I  think  that  the  checks  and  small  plaids  will  take 
the  most  prominent  place  for  this  fall. 

Berlin — Smyth  Bros.  :  We  cannot  form  any  correct  idea  of  what 
shade  will  prevail.  We  think  plain  effects  will  be  most  largely  in 
demand. 

Stratford — G.  F.  Prueter  :  In  my  estimation  grey  will  be  the 
leading  color.  Tweed  effects  and  heavy  nap  cloths  will  be  most 
largely  in  demand. 

Sault  Ste  Marie — W.  A.  Quibell  :  It  is  rather  early  to  predict 
with  certainty  what  color  will  be  most  in  demand  for  the  autumn 
trade,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  brown  and  grenat  will  be  the 
better  shades  with  us.   Plain  goods  will  be  better  sellers  than  fancy. 

Watford— Swift  Bros.  :  Colored  dark  garnet  and  dark  stone. 
Plain  and  cheviot  effects. 

Kentville,  N.S.— H.  S.  Dodge  :  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  so  early  in 
the  season  what  color  or  what  material  will  take  the  lead  in  dress 
goods  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  this  part  of  the  Dominion  we 
"stick"  to  plain  goods,  however.  I  imagine  tweed  effects  will  pre- 
dominate, as  stripes  and  plaids  are  not  becoming  to  all  figures. 

Halifax,  N.S.— C.  Robson  &  Co.  :  At  this  early  date  it  is  most 
difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Styles  and  colors  down  here  are 
to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  what  the  merchants,  who  visit  the 
London  market,  import  or  select.  The  fact  that  any  color  or  style 
may  prevail  in  Ontario  would  be  no  guide  for  us  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.     We  think,  however,  that  cheviots  in  plain  colors  or  with 


self  checks  will  be  the  safer  styles  for  this  market.  Rough-faced 
goods  will  do  well.  Cashmeres  or  any  smooth-faced  goods  will  only 
sell  to  a  limited  extent.  Single  width  goods  are  quite  done.  The 
Bedford  cord  will  do  well.  Black  French  Merinos  or  Thibets  will 
be  revived  as  being  of  undoubted  durability.  Blue  serges  will  be 
largely  used,  those  of  home  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  finer 
imported  qualities.  If  any  color  is  to  lead  our  impression  is  that 
Royal  purple  will  come  again  to  the  front.  The  medium  and  darker 
shades  of  brown  will  be  good  ;  the  lighter  colors,  such  as  old  rose, 
light  shades  of  green  and  terra  cotta  having  had  their  day.  All  th(^ 
shades  of  red  are  good  ;  dark  green,  dark  olive,  and  navy  blue  being 
all  right. 

Buyers  for  the  wholesale  houses  are  back  again,  and  they  have 
apparently  been  forced  to  be  guided  to  a  large  extent  by  their  own 
judgment.  There  seldom  has  been  such  a  scattering  of  taste  dis- 
played by  consumers  as  at  present,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  try  and  suit  all  tastes.  One  prominent  feature  is  the  intro- 
duction of  stripes  which  will  doubtless  take  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  will  likely  be  a  big  demand  for  Scotch  plaid  effects  and  nice 
dark  colorings  and  beautiful  combinations  in  German  plaids,  with 
mixtures  of  tweed  effects  in  checks  and  knicker  effects.  One  of  the 
coming  features  is  the  new  dress  fabrics  in  tweeds,  in  greys  and 
fawns  and  mixtures.  Cashmeres,  cashmerettes  and  Bedford  cords 
are  prominent  features  in  plain  dyed  stuff;;  for  the  coming  season. 
In  manthngs  the  newest  are  the  cheviot  effects  in  blacks,  browns 
and  blues.  There  are  also  a  good  many  broche  and  figured  effects 
and  an  assortment  of  ulsterings  and  tweed  effects  with  which  a  big 
trade  may  be  expected. 

In  home  manufactured  dress  goods  we  were  shewn  by  Millichamp, 
Coyle  &  Co.,  some  of  the  patterns,  six-quarter,  just  got  from  Brodie 
&  Co's.  mills,  Hespeler,  for  the  fall  season.  They  are  exceedingly 
attractive  goods  in  tweed  effects,  neat  overchecks  in  plain  neutral 
tints,  fawns,  drabs,  browns,  and  greys,  and  little  overchecks  in  neat 
quiet  colorings.  We  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for 
them.  Fall  cloakings  and  manthngs  are  in  large  checks  and 
diagonal  stripes,  fawn  and  gold  mixtures,  and  black  and  gold. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist 
says  :  Dress  materials  for  fall  are  in  striped  designs,  bruches,  foules 
and  cheivots  with  embroidered  effects.  Cotehnes  have  aiso  been 
made.  Broad  stripes  are  admired  on  cheviot  and  foule,  vigogne 
and  Himalaya  grounds.  Nappy  grounds  are  favored,  the  stripes 
are  irregular,  broad  and  narrow  in  combinations,  in  two  or  several 
colors.  For  these  effects  dark  grounds  are  not  liked  as  much  as 
medium  shades;  grays  and  dark  bronzes  being  most  favored.  The 
broche  effects  show  bombs,  cubes,  half  moons,  acorns,  olives,  etc., 
in  mohair  or  silk  on  grounds  of  foule,  cheviot,  Himalaya  or  vigogne, 
the  ground  itself  being  often  in  damme  or  in  nappy  effect.  Em- 
broidered effects  are  quite  popular.  The  grounds  are  in  foule, 
vigogne,  caehemire  or  camel's  hair  and  carry  embroidered  effects  in 
silk  in  one  or  more  colors.  Piece-dyed  cotelines  in  narrow  and 
broad  stripes  will  find  large  consumption  in  plain  or  mixture,  with 
jacquard  effects  or  with  narrow  silk  stripes.  These  grounds  will 
also  have  designs  in  embroidered  effects.  Piece-dyed  foules  with 
jacquard  designs  find  favor;  also  diagonal  stripes  in  relief.  Indian 
cachemires  and  vigognes  made  of  soft  caehemire  yarn  are  fancied 
in  broche  effects,  in  silk  and  wool,  in  stripes  and  mixtures.  The 
softness  of  the  materials  which  act  as  grounds  is  one  of  the  desider. 
ata,  as  the  stiff  finished  goods  which  were  the  favorites  of  previous 
seasons  are  no  longer  rulers.  But  beauty  of  effect  and  general 
ensemble  are  not  sacrificed  to  softness,  and  if  both  cannot  go  to- 
gether the  latter  property  becomes  only  a  secondary  consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wo  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer 
chant's  views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  sanie  business,  and 
wo  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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DOMESTIC  COTTONS  AND  WOOLLENS. 

The  cotton  market  is  in  a  quiescent  state  at  present.  The  mills 
are  making  lots  of  colored  cotton  goods  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 
If  they  would  only  keep  their  production  down  to  the  level  of  the 
demand  everything  would  soon  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 
Grey  cottons  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Cotton 
Company  and  prices  are  fairly  maintained. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  woollens  is  fairly  good.  No  large 
stocks  are  being  carried  aver,  and  as  the  season  advances  retailers 
are  placing  orders  with  more  freedom  and  confidence.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  change  in  prices  it  will  be  upward  instead  of  downward. 


GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 


votes  out  of  207  (necessary  to  election,  104).  This  is  but  a  just 
recognition  of  the  unwearied  efforts  and  invaluable  services  of  that 
gentleman  to  further  the  cause  of  Methodism. 

* 
*    * 

Owing  to  a  quantity  of  cheap  inferior  grades  of  cotton  spool 
coming  into  our  markets,  the  standard  makers  have  decided  to  re- 
duce prices  by  fifteen  per  cent,  so  as  to  meet  the  cut.  This  will,  it 
is  expected,  result  in  driving  the  cheip  grades  out  of  the  market. 

*** 
The  recent  rains  have  done  much  to  help  the  growing  crops,  and 
there  is  now  every  prospect  that  the  harvest  will  be  good.  In  Mani- 
toba and  the  North -West  the  prospects  were  never  brighter  for  an 
abundant  harvest.  These  good  indications  should  give  an  impetus 
to  trade  which  is  badly  needed  at  present. 


While  chatting  with  the  genial  John  C.  Fisher,  of  Wyld,  Grasett 
&  Darling,  after  his  return  from  the  old  country,  we  elicited  the 
following  information  regarding  gents'  furnishings  for  the  fall  and 
winter  season  :  There  has  seldom  been  a  season  with  so  little  change 
in  the  style  of  neckwear.  The  four-in-hand  scarfs  arc  still  in  largest 
demand  ;  knots  are  bought  in  very  limited  quantities,  being  suited 
only  for  country  trade.  The  patterns  are  somewhat  varied.  Scroll 
and  sprig  patterns  will  be  mostly  in  request,  set  checks  and  stripes 
being  of  no  use.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  a  figured  pattern. 
There  is  also  a  slight  feeling  for  puff  shapes  in  large  sizes.  The 
old  black  gros  grain  scarf  is  being  superseded  by  Surah  or  some 
kind  of  fancy  pattern  ;  the  inclination  seems  to  be  to  get  away 
entirely  from  the  old  gros  grain. 

Collars  remain  about  the  same.  There  is  a  new  shape  being 
worn  by  dudes  in  the  West  end  of  London,  but  it  is  not  expected 
there  will  be  much  of  a  demand  for  it  here.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  curve  upwards  in  the  fronts  and  then  the  bold  rounding 
off  and  the  points  so  rounded  off  are  turned  over.  All  collars  are 
still  worn  deep.  Cuffs  are  very  deep,  and  the  stitching  of  both  cuffs 
and  collars  is  slightly  broader  than  last  season. 

Underwear  will  be  in  natural  wool  and  Scotch  lambs'  wool.  The 
lower  and  medium  qualities  are  being  gradually  crowded  out  by  the 
Canadian  manufactures. 

Rubber  coats  will  have  long  capes ;  from  24  to  30  inches  are  in 
demand,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  the  Inverness — a  coat 
without  sleeves. 

Shirts  show  an  increased  demand  for  open  fronts  and  large  full 
bosoms.  It  is  a  matter  of  option  whether  they  have  one,  two  or 
three  studs. 

Black  hose  is  still  in  great  demand. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  colored  brocaded,  are  dropping  out,  and 
gents  arc  using  only  white  or  black  Japanese  hem-stitched  silk 
handkerchiefs.  Very  artistic  effects  are  to  be  seen  in  ladies'  hand- 
embroidered  Japan  silk  handkerchiefs. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  England  to  induce  women  of  nobility 
and  wealth  to  wear  only  silks  of  British  manufacture  in  order  to 
encourage  the  proposed  revival  of  the  British  silk  industries,  which 
have  been  on  *he  decline  for  many  years. 

*** 

Among  the  customs'  decisions  for  the  month  of  May  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Buckles,  clasps,  loops,  etc.,  for  suspenders,  35  per  cent.  ; 
embroidered  cotton  or  linen  lap  robes  or  dusters,  30  per  cent.  ;  em- 
broidered woollen  table  covers,  30  per  cent. 

*** 

Mr.  Warring  Kennedy,  of  Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  wholesale 
dry  goods,  Toronto,  had  the  unique  honor  conferred  upon  him  at 
the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Toronto  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  on  June  nth,  of  being  elected  secretary,  which 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  layman  rilling  that  position  in  the  history  of 
■he  Methodist  Church   in  Canada  or  elsewhere.     He  obtained  120 


The  total  value  of  linen  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  • 
Kingdom  for  the  month  of  April  was  ,£350,694  as  compared  with 
£405,684  for  the  same  month  of  1890,  and  ,£448,021  for  1889.  For 
the  four  months  of  this  year,  ending  April  30th,  the  total  value  was 
,£1,726,781  as  compared  with  £1,874,394  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1890,  and  .£2,018,795  f°r  1889. 

*** 

The  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  for  June  makes  the  acreage  of  cotton  97.7  percent,  of 
the  area  of  1890,  and  the  average  condition  85.7.  The  reduction  of 
the  area  is  attributed  in  some  districts  to  concerted  contraction  on 
account  of  low  prices,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  un- 
favorable conditions  for  planting  and  germination. 

*** 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  cotton  exchange  on  May 
26th  the  yearly  report  favored  the  adoption  of  a  standard  for  Ameri- 
can cotton  and  also  a  uniform  classification  of  cotton  in  all  markets. 
The  transactions  in  cotton  for  future  delivery  aggregate  26,389,500 
bales  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1891,  against  21,081,100  bales  for 
the  year  previous.  The  sales  of  spot  cotton  for  the  same  period 
were  197,648  bales  against  315,443  bales. 

* 
*    * 

Dry  goods  merchants  everywhere  should  feel  honored  by  the 
elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  whose  title  now  is 
Earl  Mountstephen.  He  was  born  in  Dufftown,  Banffshire,  in  1829, 
and  commenced  his  career,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  draper  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  After  seiving  his  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  he  went  to  London  with,  it  is  said,  only  half  a  crown  in 
his  pocket  and  made  application  for  employment  with  Messrs.  Paw- 
son  &  Co.,  Limited,  but  was  told  they  had  no  opening.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  replied,  "I  have  come  to  London  to  get  a  situation 
in  your  establishment,  and  get  it  I  must."  This  bold  reply  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  they  thought  there  must  be  push  and  grit  in  such 
a  daring  youth,  and  he  got  the  situation.  He  remained  with  that 
firm  for  three  years  and  then  came  to  this  country,  starting  out  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  His  progress  upward  was  rapid, 
and  soon  he  became  president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  head 
of  various  syndicates,  the  most  notable  being  the  syndicate  that 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St,  West,   TORONTO. 
TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  AGENTS. 


The  latest  French,  English,  and  German  Patterns  of  all  Textile 
Novelties  can  be  supplied  now.  Those  for  SPRING  1802  in  packets  of  ]5i) 
designs,  assorted  as  ordered     or  $6.     Postal  Order  address, 

EMILE    LEHMANN, 

136    Boulevard    Magenta, 

PARIS,     FRANCE. 
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BRITISH    CREDITORS    OF    CANADIAN 
BANKRUPTS. 


ATELY  a  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion has  been  growing 
amongst  British  textile 
manufacturers,  caused  by 
some  of  our  recent  fail- 
ures in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  trade.  That  the 
feeling  has  reached  an 
acute  stage  is  shown  by 
the  following  trenchant 
article  in  the  Drapers' 
Record,  of  London,  Eng- 
land : — 
The  helpless  position  of  British  credit- 
ors towards  insolvent  customers  who  are 
domiciled  in  Canada  is  a  cause  of  recurring 
complaint  against  bankruptcy  arrangements 
in  the  Dominion,  and  the  affair  of  Messrs.  John  Birrell  &  Co.,  re- 
ported in  recent  numbers  of  the  Record,  naturally  provokes  anew 
some  general  reflection  upon  the  subject.  Such  of  our  readers  as, 
happily,  have  had  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  way  these  mat- 
ters are  commonly  managed  over  the  water,  must  have  felt  slightly 
amazed  at  the  cavalier  style  of  the  circular  issued  by  that  firm  to 
their  creditors,  and  published  by  us  on  the  9th  inst.  Yet,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  style,  the  action  only  illustrates  a  general  practice. 
The  bankrupt  arranges  things  comfortably  with  his  creditors  at 
home,  and  then,  it  seems,  notifies  to  those  abroad  that  "if  they 
choose  to  accept  his  offer,"  they  can  draw  upon  the  trustee  for  the 
amount  of  their  claims,  say  at  the  rate  of  42^  cents  per  dollar,  on 
condition  of  their  unreservedly  assigning  their  claims  to  him,  and 
so  giving  an  unqualified  discharge  to  the  bankrupt.  As  we  explained 
in  a  previous  issue,  this  so-called  offer  may  be  translated  into  an 
order  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  True,  this  mode  of  procedure  does  not 
entirely  deprive  the  creditor  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  it  may  be 
asked  what  will  result  if  he  declines  an  "  offer"  upon  which  it  has 
not  been  deemed  necessary  to  take  his  views  ?  Well,  he  only  dis- 
plays a  fine  self-abnegation  in  reference  to  lucre  without  being  able 
to  affect  a  predetermined  settlement  that  may  be  stamped  by  par- 
tiality and  unfairness. 

In  the  absence,  as  we  understand,  of  any  satisfactory  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  the  Dominion,  an  insolvent  debtor  may  favor  any  creditor  by 
payment  in  full,  to  the  prejudice  and  wrong  of  the  general  body. 
For  what  the  law  does  not  effectually  prevent,  the  law  allows  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  moral  obligations  are  too  frequently  silent  in  the  pre- 
sence of  legal  sanction  ;  conscience  turns  a  blind  eye  to  righteous 
precept  when  unrighteous  gain  is  within  grasp.  The  impunity  se- 
cured by  the  Dominion  laws  thus  becomes  an  encouragement  to 
acts  of  fraud  upon  English  creditors.  We  are  not  dealing  with  im- 
aginary cases.  Many  well-authenticated  instances  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  The  only  protection  which  a  recusant  creditor  pos- 
sesses is,  that  he  can  afterwards  proceed  against  the  debtor  if,  to  use 
a  familiar  expression,  he  should  be  worth  powder  and  shot.  This 
potential  danger  does  sometimes  produce  concern  in  the  minds  of 
debtors,  who  evince  much  anxiety  to  obtain  a  complete  discharge, 
and  have,  indeed,  been  known  to  visit  Europe  and  concentrate 
every  influence  upon  a  creditor,  in  order  to  make  him  relent.  But 
in  reality  the  power  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears ;  and  bold 
men  are  ready  enough  to  take  their  chance  of  the  future 
if  they  can  make  a  safe  haul  to-day;  the  risk  being  mini- 
mised if  the  debtor  goes  out  of  business,  as  then  it  does 
not  matter  whether  he  obtains  his  discharge  or  not.  When  we  assert 
that  no  Bankruptcy  Act,  properly  so  called,  exists  in  the  Dominion, 


we  should  perhaps  mention  that  a  local  law,  known  as  an  Act 
respecting  Assignments  and  Preferences  by  Insolvent  Persons,  was 
passed  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  that  it  contains  a  provision 
against  preference  being  given  ;  but,  from  all  accounts,  the  provision 
has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  totally  ineffectual.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  liabilities  are  outside  of  the 
Dominion  (an  arrangement  easily  effected  before  his  credit  has  suf 
fered  damage)  an  unscrupulous  debtor  becomes  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  home  creditors  are  satisfied  without  difficulty,  and  the 
foreign  are  jauntily  told  to  accept  or  refuse  the  proffered  dividend. 
Of  course,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  can  refuse  and  keep  the  whip 
in  terrorem  over  the  debtor.  That  might,  indeed,  have  some 
restraining  effect  if  the  debtor  could  be  always  kept  in  view,  and  the 
lash  could  be  applied  whenever  opportunity  might  arise.  But  dis- 
tance and  all  other  circumstances  tell  palpably  in  favor  of  the 
offender. 

It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  to  delegate  the  task  of  keeping  an 
eye  on  him  to  someone  permanently  on  the  spot.  But  not  to  speak 
of  the  proverbial  necessity  of  watching  the  watchman,  the  gain  may 
not  be  worth  the  trouble,  the  expense,  and  the  worry.  Moreover, 
punishment  for  wrong-doing  should  be  certain  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive ;  and  to  one  victim  who  has  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to  follow  up 
such  cases,  there  are  hundreds  who  are  more  inclined  to  let  things 
slide  and  put  up  with  the  lo^s.  These  see  clearly  enough  that  while 
the  trustee  cannot  dispose  of  the  unclaimed  dividends,  he  will  not 
hand  them  over  without  a  release  ;  and  so  it  commonly  ends  by  the 
creditor  putting  up  with  a  little  in  the  way  of  dividend  and  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  injustice.  But  surely  all  Canadian  traders  cannot 
approve  of  a  scandal  which  flings  its  shade  of  suspicion  over  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad — over  solvent  as  well  as  insolvent.  Obvi- 
ously, the  danger  which  British  merchants  run  with  Canadian 
customers,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  risks  of  trade,  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  general  credit  of  the  Dominion.  Surely,  then,  a  strong 
reason  exists,  there  as  well  as  here,  for  affording  greater  protection 
to  creditors  ;  and  there  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  necessary  reform. 

We  have  heard  some  sufferers  on  this  side  go  the  length  of  de- 
claring that  we  cannot  trade  with  the  Dominion  while  the  actual 
state  of  the  law  obtains.  But  that  is  to  assume  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  Canadian  trade  is  insecure,  and  that  commercial  immorality 
is  there  paramount.  This,  of  course,  would  be  somewhat  hyperbolic, 
and  we  cite  the  exaggeration  merely  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  distrust  occasioned.  Ample  ground,  however,  ex- 
ists for  our  colonial  brethren's  striving  after  remedial  measures,  and 
we  ask  whether,  in  the  meantime,  our  own  people  can  devise  no  plan 
by  which  the  evil  they  complain  of  may  be  more  or  less  effectually 
combatted.  Individual  action,  we  have  shown,  is  practically  fruit- 
less ;  but  we  think  that  something  might  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  British  houses  interested  in  the  Canadian  trade.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  form  a  trade  protection  society  on  the  spot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  reserved  rights  of  creditors  who  withhold  release 
a  reality  instead  of  a  sham  ?  The  knowledge  that  an  argus-eyed 
association  was  bent  on  pursuing  the  claims  of  British  creditors  un- 
relentingly, would  have  the  effect  at  least  of  checking  malpractices, 
and  perhaps  of  hastening  necessary  reforms.  This  would  prove  a 
boon  to  colonial  and  home  traders  alike,  and,  by  removing  distrust, 
tend  to  the  enlargement  of  our  business  relations  with  the  Dominion. 


Merchants  of  Canada, 

THIS  IS  FOR  YOU. 


Shop  Window  Price  Tickets  neatly  done  up  in  Boxes. 

No.  1.— Size  :)}  x  2J,  50c.  per  box,  over  100  Tickets,  from  lc.  to  810. 
No.  602. — Diamond  Shape  (in  2  colors)  60  in  a  Box,  for  $1.00,  from  5c.  to  S10. 
No.  603.— Size  6f  x  4,  oblong  shape,  60  in  a  Box,  for  $1.00,  from  5c.  to  $10. 
No.  604.— Size  2J  X  2|,  diamond  shape,  144  in  a  Box,  for  50c,  from  lc.  to  $10. 

These  Tickets  will  sell  your  goods  in  double  quick  time.     Send 
for  samples  and  printed  list  of  display  cards. 

IZMZZRIiE  &c  GKR^H^ZMI, 

Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,     -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 
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WINDOW  DRESSING  AND  STORE  DECORATING, 

Harry  Harman,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  his  Easter  Pamphlet, 
gives  the  following  valuable  hints  : 

Window  dressing  is  an  art  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, or  by  skillful  imitation,  and  in  order  to  be  an  expert,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  natural  taste  for  combination  of  color  and  form,  other- 
wise you  will  never  succeed,  unless  it  is  a  natural  gift. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  study  this  one  particular  line  of  business 
as  any  other,  and  the  fault  with  beginners  is  this  :  Having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  how  a  window  should  be  dressed,  they  consider  them- 
selves professionals,  and  make  no  effort  to  advance  in  the  art  think- 
ing they  know  all  about  it.  Now  this  is  a  mistake.  If  you  wish  to 
advance,  obtain  all  the  information  you  can,  get  up  new  ideas, 
change  your  windows  weekly,  and  by  study  and  practice  you  will 
succeed. 

One  of  the  many  faults  with  salesmen  and  drapers  is  the  too 
much  sameness  that  prevails  from  week  to  week  in  the  arrangement 
of  displays  in  windows. 

If  you  wish  the  public's  attention,  then  offer  a  change,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  changing  the  foundations,  and  by  imitating  objects 
which  can  be  produced  from  goods  in  stock. 

To  display  goods  on  the  floor  of  windows  presents  a  flat  looking 
appearance,  and  all  that  the  draper  requires  is  a  number  of  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  boards,  a  bunch  of  plaster  laths,  and  strips,  which  will 
enable  him  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  displays  as  often  as 
desired. 

If  the  window  is  small,  arrange  on  the  floor  near  the  glass  such 
articles  as  you  desire  to  display,  and  back  of  this  build  one  or  two 
steps  from  boxes  and  boards  which  should  be  covered  over,  so  the 
foundation  may  not  be  seen,  on  which  may  be  arranged  any  line  of 
goods. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  space,  steps  may  be  built  up  which  will 
make  an  imposing  show. 

A  neat  arrangement  to  display  fancy  goods  or  furnishings,  is  to 
suspend  curtain  poles  or  strips  from  the  ceiling  where  there  are  no 
window  fixtures. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  exclusive  displays,  but  the 
mixed  window,  offering  the  choice  of  so  many  departments,  requires 
special  care  and  to  group  together  the  greatest  variety  of  goods  con- 
sistent with  harmony. 

Always  ticket  the  goods  and  keep  in  mihd  to  arrange  stock  sub- 
servient to  fashions.  Always  have  a  back-ground  to  your  window, 
which  may  consist  of  a  neat  pair  of  lace  curtains,  or  curtains  formed 
of  dress  patterns,  scrim,  china  silk,  etc. 

No  matter  what  line  of  business,  there  is  nothing  that  mars  so 
much  a  window  display  as  to  merely  place  the  goods  in  the  window 
without  some  back-ground. 

The  same  material  may  be  used  on  the  floor,  arranged  between 
the  goods  to  form  a  wavy  effect,  and  will  harmonize  with  the  back- 
ground. 

In  arranging  dry  goods,  notions,  and  gents'  furnishing  windows, 
always  displaygoods  from  the  ceiling  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  wall. 
Clothiers,  shoe  dealers,  groceis  and  others  should  never  leave  the 
sides  of  the  widow  blank,  but  drape  with  some  material  which  may 
consist  of  cheese  cloth,  01  cambric,  and  will  add  very  much  to  the 
make-up  of  the  window. 

There  are  many  salesmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  win- 
dows and  at  the  same  time  sell  goods,  who  merely  place  the  stock 
in  the  windows,  where  these  are  small,  so  it  will  be  handy  in  case  a 
customer  desiresthat  particulararticle,  and  don't  care  how  a  window 
may  look  as  their  time  is  too  much  occupied  in  the  store. 

I  wish  to  say  if  the  salesman  will  place  a  neat  back-ground  to  his 
windows  and  just  build  a  step  back  of  the  display  placed  on  the  floor 
and  take  a  little  more  time,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  effect  and  at 
the  same  time  create  a  purchase  for  the  goods  neatly  displayed. 

Windows  change  as  frequently  as  the  fashions.  Live  figures, 
guessing  schemes,  etc.,  will  do  very  well  providing  they  remain  in 
the  window  only  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 


The  most  attractive  displays  at  times  fail  to  gain  attention,  unless 
some  figure  or  fancy  centre  piece  is  kept  moving  so  as  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  stock  in  the  window. 

Some  very  catchy  displays  may  be  arranged  appropriately  for 
certain  occasions  by  draping  the  windows  with  the  colors  of  the 
order  or  event  and  the  emblems  arranged  from  goods  in  stock,  in 
which  I  may  mention  the  gathering  of  Secret  Orders,  Conventions, 
Reunions,  Races,  Expositions,  Carnivals,  Trades  Displays,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration 
Day,  and  others. 

All  Secret  Orders  and  gatherings  have  certain  colors,  and  the 
same  should  be  used  in  decorating  a  window.  National  holidays 
with  the  national  colors. 

For  Decoration  Day,  a  monument  may  be  represented  from 
goods. 

A  Musical  Festival,  by  imitating  an  Organ,  Harp,  or  Lyre. 

A  Firemen's  Celebration,  by  a  reel  worked  out  of  lace  and  the 
hose  represented  by  hosiery. 

Carnival  or  Trades  Display,  by  imitating  a  building  arranged 
from  handkerchiefs  and  the  steps  filled  with  spectators  represented 
by  dolls  viewing  the  parade,  and  the  floats  in  miniature. 

A  miniature  race  track  can  be  constructed  if  races  are  in  order. 

This  applies  to  windows  that  are  arranged  with  goods  represent- 
ing some  object  or  scene,  and  will  readily  attract  the  attention  of 
the  passers-by  who  can  not  fail  but  stop  and  look  at  it. 

In  imitating  objects,  etc.,  the  foundation  merely  consists  of  a 
skeleton  frame-work,  and  the  draper  to  produce  a  good  imitation, 
must  obtain  a  picture  and  carefully  study  out  all  the  details. 

Whenever  there  is  a  craze  throughout  the  country,  for  one  par- 
ticular subject,  as  for  example,  Sitting  Bull,  McKinley  Bill,  Force 
Bill,  etc.,  then  is  the  time  for  the  draper  to  work  out  some  idea  in 
connection  with  that  subject,  and  display  it  in  the  window.  The 
novelty  will  draw  crowds  of  people  and  produce  results  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  merchant. 

INTERIOR   STORE   DECORATING. 

In  dressing  the  interior  of  a  store,  it  is  impossible  that  a  display 
can  be  made  attractive  by  resorting  to  a  foundation  of  strings  and 
wire  supporting  a  variety  of  articles  and  borne  down  towards  the 
centre  by  the  weight  of  the  goods  suspended,  which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  "articles  hung  up  to  dry,"  and  neither  is  it  attractive  to 
have  poles  and  gas  pipes  hung  from  the  ceiling,  but  it  follows  that 
a  store  fitted  up  with  brass  display  rods,  adjustable  to  the  ceiling  or 
cornice,  may  be  made  attractive  and  remunerative. 

It  matters  not  how  low  a  ceiling  or  the  want  of  proper  light,  I 
must  admit  that  the  interior  may  be  made  attractive  if  the  goods  are 
displayed  with  some  taste  and  judgment. 

The  only  way  that  a  display  can  be  arranged  to  show  goods  to 
advantage,  is  to  place  them  over  the  shelving,  and  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  change  the  display,  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  and  design 
as  often  as  it  is  to  change  a  window. 

If  space  does  not  justify  a  display  of  goods  over  the  shelving  and 
where  there  are  no  display  fixtures,  then  light  strips  of  lumber  may 
be  used  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  with  strong  wire  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  neat  arrangement  so  that  the  goods  will  show  to  a 
better  advantage  and  may  be  considered  sufficient  dressing,  a  second 
row,  and  a  third  row  may  be  added. 

Each  line  of  goods  should  hang  to  face  the  opening  in  the  row 
before  and  these  spaces  regulated  by  the  goods  displayed  behind, 
which  can  be  done  by  having  separate  wires  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Only  light  weight  goods  should  be  arranged  from  these 
fixtures,  and  in  order  to  show  stock  from  the  other  departments, 
boxes  covered  over  with  material  can  be  used  to  display  the  heavier 
grade  of  goods  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  store. 

In  order  to  have  an  attractive  interior  it  is  just  as  necessary  that 
it  should  be  fitted  up  with  shelving  and  counters  on  the  modern 
style,  and  by  that  arrangement  it  attracts  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
enables  the  merchant  to  keep  his  stock  in  better  order. 

The  best  arrangement  for  a  general  merchandise  store  is  to  devote 
one  side  to  dry  goods,  shoes  and  clothing,  and  the  other  side  to 
groceries.  By  this  arrangement  a  display  can  be  made  on  the 
fixtures  for  the  dry  goods  department  and  on  top  of  the  shelving  for 
the  grocery  department. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  display  handkerchiefs,  trimmings, 
neckwear,  fancy  vests,  silk  caps,  embroidered  slippers,  etc.,  than  to 
arrange  them  in  show  cases  and  in  fact  any  novelties  that  you  wish 
to  attract  attention. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TAX. 

E  HAD  hoped  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
Ottawa  I  ity  Council  upon  their  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play  in  substituting  the  busi- 
ness tax  for  the  obnoxious  personalty  tax, 
thereby  showing  a  most  worthy  example  for 
other  cities  to  follow,  but  since  our  last  issue 
a  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit 
ot  'heir  dream.  The  motion  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  business  tax  was  finally  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  nine  to  thirteen  without  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  nays  explained  that  although 
he  liked  the  tax  he  found  opinion  against  it 
because  merchants  did  not  understand  it  and 
he  thought  a  public  meeting  should  have  been 
held  to  have  it  explained.  If  a  public  meeting  is  called— and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  soon— when  a  full  explanation  of  the  matter  could  be 
given  by  the  supporters  of  the  tax,  we  feel  sure  the  City  Council 
would  not  fail  to  rescind  their  former  resolution.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  excite  an  interest  on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  and  do  not  intend  to  drop  it  till  some  definite  steps  are  taken 
to  do  away  with  the  present  iniquitous  system.  The  principle  that  the 
business  tax  advocates  are  contending  for  is  founded  upon  justice 
and  common  sense.  Can  any  sensible  man  give  a  reason  why  one 
class  of  merchants  should  be  taxed  on  their  capital,  another  class 
on  their  income  derived  from  capital,  and  other  rich  capitalists 
should  pay  no  personalty  tax  whatever?  Why  should  one  class  of 
merchants  be  discriminated  against  and  another  class  favored? 
The  substitution  of  a  business  tax  would  clear  away  all  this  injustice 
and  unfair  discrimination  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  equable  taxa- 
tion for  all  classes. 

Mr.  Paul  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Dry  Goods  Section  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  this 
question,  has  striven  with  a  devotion  and  persistency  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  to  show  up  the  evils  of  the  personalty  tax.  He  has 
sown  good  seed  which  will  bear  fruit  in  abundance  at  no  distant  day. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  section  on  June  15th,  Mr.  Campbell  submitted 
the  draft  of  a  petition  which  he  had  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  petition 
reads  as  follows  : 

"To  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier  and  Attorney  General  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 
"  Your  petitioners,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  represent  to 
you  and  your  Government  that  the  industrial  classes  of  this  province, 
viz.,  those  employing  capital  in  business  and  manufacture,  are  un- 
justly and  unfairly  taxed  in  local  or  municipal  taxation. 

"  Your  petitioners  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  : 
That  for  municipal  taxation  a  municipality  can  tax  realty  and  per- 
sonalty ;  that  the  mode  and  rate  of  assessment  on  realty  is  alike  to 
all  classes  of  citizens,  the  value  of  realty  being  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment, and  the  rate  must  be  the  same  ;  but  unfortunately  when  per- 
sonalty assessment  is  dealt  with,  the  Act  allows  the  assessor  the  op- 
tion of  taxing  either  on  income  or  capital,  a  monstrous  privilege  and 
power,  and  which  is  universally  used  to  the  detriment  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  said  industrial  classes;  the  said  industiial  classes  being 
always  taxed  on  capital  instead  of  income,  the  rich  and  retired 
classes  being  only  taxed  on  their  incomes  derived  from  capital  in- 
vested in  bank  stocks  and  other  investments,  and  besides  millions 
of  capital  in  this  province  on  deposit  at  interest  in  chartered  banks, 
savings  banks,  etc.,  is  entirely  and  completely  freed  from  all  taxa- 
tion, contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act.  Your  petitioners  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
all  other  civilized  countries  in  the  world  as  far  as  known,  except  in 
certain  sections  of  the  L  nited  States,  there  is  no  tax  on  personalty 
allowed  for  local  taxation,  this  privilege  and  power  being  reserved 
to  the  state.  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  Municipal 
Act  be  so  amended  that,  if  the  personalty  is  to  b*  continued,  it  shall 
be  based  on  income  to  all  citizens  alike." 

Mayor  Sargent,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
augural message  to  the    Council  last    January,  made  the  following 


remarks  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
said  :  It  is  claimed  by  students  on  the  subject  of  taxation  that  the 
taxation  of  capital  and  all  other  personal  property  is  unequal  and 
unjust  to  the  conscientious  and  truthful,  because  only  the  few  give 
true  statements  of  their  personal  wealth.  One  of  the  commissioners 
of  taxes  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  recently  testified  under  oath 
that  "the  taxation  of  personal  property  is  almost  an  entire  failure  ; 
that  it  leads  to  efforts,  and  very  strenuous  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
capitalists  (all  owners  of  personal  property  are  capitalists)  to  remove 
their  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  and  state.  It  offers 
no  encouragement  for  capital  to  come  here  ;  that  the  law  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts  enables  any  one  who  chooses  to  so  dispose  of 
his  personal  property  that  the  tax  department  cannot  reach  it. 
Those  who  understand  the  law  and  can  take  advantage  of  it,  do  so 
in  a  majority  of  cases.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  law  and  do 
not  understand  their  rights,  pay  taxes."  The  foregoing  testimony 
was  given  concerning  the  present  tax  laws  of  New  York,  which  were 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  and  equalizing  the  taxes 
on  capital  or  other  personal  property,  but  resulting  as  usual  in  harm 
to  enterprise  and  labor,  and  in  no  corresponding  gain  to  any  other 
property  nor  to  the  body  politic  in  morals  or  wealth.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  the  taxation  of  personal  property,  liberal  expenditures  in 
proper  articles  of  use,  or  art  in  all  lorms,  and  home  adornment,  are 
discouraged  to  the  injury  of  labor.  That  if  personal  property  in  a 
city  were  free  from  taxation  more  people  of  wealth  would  perman- 
ently reside  in  that  city,  and  there  expend  their  income  and  invest, 
or  lend,  their  capital  for  use  there,  to  the  great  benefit  of  labor.  That 
much  capital  now  invested  in  other  states  or  foreign  countries 
would  come  to  the  place  of  security,  and  of  freedom  from  taxation, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  enterprise,  labor  and  permanent  wealth.  That 
all  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries  would  in- 
crease to  the  great  benefit  of  labor,  the  necessary  co-partner  of  capi- 
tal in  all  such  enterprises.  Any  disadvantage  or  harm  attempted  to 
be  put  upon  capital  always  reacts  upon  labor,  while  capital  silently 
flies  away  to  a  place  of  security,  if  not  of  profit. 


HINTS  ON    BOOKKEEPING. 

The  success  of  every  merchant  depends  largely  on  the  manner 
in  which  his  books  are  kept. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  buyer,  a  first  class  salesman,  and  have  a 
genial  manner  that  will  attract  customers  to  his  shop,  yet  his  busi- 
ness may  not  prosper,  because  his  books  are  not  kept  in  a  methodical 
manner  and  regularly  posted  up. 

Country  storekeepers  neglect  their  books  more  than  any  other 
class  of  merchants.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  where  extensive 
businessesaredone,ccmpetent  bookkeepers  are  usually  employed  who 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work,  and  in  such  establish- 
ments the  bookkeeping  is  generally  well  attended  to,  but  the  average 
country  merchant  who  has  to  do  his  own  bookkeeping  or  trust  it  to 
incompetent  clerks,  gets  his  books  so  muddled  that  they  are  a 
heavy  load  on  his  mind  by  day  and  a  nightmare  at  night. 

In  order  to  make  his  business  a  success  the  proprietor  should 
know  at  least  once  every  month,  how  much  he  has  purchased,  how 
much  he  has  sold  for  cash,  how  much  on  credit  and  how  much  he 
has  collected  from  his  accounts,  and  these  facts  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  proper  system  of  bookkeeping. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  system  should  be  an  elaborate 
one  in  which  a  great  many  books  are  used,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
whoever  keeps  the  books  should  understand  thoroughly  the  system 
on  which  he  is  working. 

It  is  always  better  in  business  to  be  practical  rather  than  theore- 
tical, therefore  any  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  a  good  office 
should  adopt  some  simple  system  that  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
master,  in  place  of  trying  some  intricate  system  which  may  be  very 
nice  in  theory,  but  not  so  easily  carried  out  in  practice. 

Some  very  pretty  theoretical  bookkeeping  is  taught  in  our  high 
schools  and  commercial  colleges,  but   it  is  to  be   feared  that  a  larg  e 
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C^SCLAJDIE    EOLL    BRAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 


•Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE    ROLL   BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will   send   you  a 


list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO. 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


number  of  pupils  trained  at  these  institutions  get  into  a  rut  which 
they  cannot  get  out  of,  and  can  see  nothing  good  in  any  variation 
from  the  system  they  have  been  taught. 

The  high  school  or  commercial  college  may  possibly  lay  the 
foundation,  but  common  sense  must  raise  the  structure  on  that 
foundation,  and  any  one  who  in  business  sticks  rigidly  to  the  formula 
acquired  at  these  institutions  has  wasted  his  time  in  studying  book- 
keeping. Different  businesses  require  different  variations  in  the 
details,  the  main  thing  to  be  attained,  whether  the  books  are  kept  by 
double  or  single  entry,  being  the  keeping  of  an  accurate  record  of  all 
the  transactions  connected  with  the  business,  so  that  a  statement 
can  be  made  up  from  the  books  at  any  time  which  will  show  the  loss 
in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring.  If  books  are  kept  in  such  shape  that 
a  statement  of  this  kind  can  be  made  up  without  much  difficulty, 
there  is  nothing  radically  wrong  in  the  bookkeeping.  But  how  many 
country  merchants  are  there  who  keep  their  books  in  such  order  ? 
Very  few  indeed,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  many  cfthe 
failures  in  business,  because,  where  the  books  are  badly  kept  and 
irregularly  posted  up  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  know  correctly 
how  he  stands. 

Accountants  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  books 
of  some  of  the  country  storekeepers  assert  that  there  are  cash  books 
which  have  come  under  their  notice  that  contain  nothing  more  than 
a  record  in  pencil  of  the  daily  cash  receipts,  no  entries  being  made 
of  disbursements  in  the  same  book,  but  occasionally  a  memorandum 
in  pencil  in  the  margin  of  a  bill  book  showing  that  a  note  has  been 
paid  or  part  paid  and  part  renewed.  How  any  man  could  ever  hope 
to  balance  his  cash  under  such  a  system  is  more  than  the  accountant 
can  tell,  and  such  cases  are  not  isolated  but  numerous. 

Some  even  do  not  keep  a  record  of  their  receipts  or  anything 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  cash  book,  but  make  their  tronsers' 
pocket  their  bank,  and  for  cash  book  and  ledger  can  show  a  long 
wire  with  a  hook  on  one  end  and  a  knot  on  the  other  hanging  by  the 
hook  on  a  nail  on  the  wall,  on  which  is  tiled  invoices,  receipts,  bills 
of  lading,  etc.,  dog-eared  and  well  covered  with  dust  and  fly  spots. 
How  this  kind  of  bookkeepers  ever  got  into  business  and  obtained 
a  line  of  credit  is  a  mystery  ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  TRADE  IN  MONTREAL. 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

The  dry  goods  trade  to  date  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
merchants  say  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of  regarding  sales  or 
payments,  remittances  showing  a  decided  improvement.  The  city 
and  suburban  trade  is  very  active,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  prepara- 
tion now  in  progress  for  the  closing  of  the  schools  and  families  leav- 
ing town  to  take  up  their  residence  for  the  summer  in  the  country 
and  at  the  seaside.     Cashmeres   have  sold   well  all  month  and  still 


continue  to  keep  the  lead,  the  feeling  being  decidedly  in  favor  of 
plain  dress  goods.  Buyers  are  showing  a  disposition  to  hold  back, 
however,  preferring  to  wait  for  definite  information  regarding  the 
crop  prospects,  and  travelers  who  are  out  on  their  late  sorting  trip 
report  only  a  fair  trade. 

MILLINERY. 

It  is  just  between  seasons  and  in  consequence  very  little  can  be 
said  about  millinery.  Samples  of  fall  goods  will  not  be  received  for 
another  week  or  two,  so  that  nothing  can  be  said  definitely  concern- 
ing fashions ;  but  the  travelers  will  be  all  out  by  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  I  hope  to  give  some  interesting  news  concerning  the 
autumn  fashions  in  next  issue. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  fruit  flowers,  the  sales  being 
particularly  large  in  this  province.  Laces  are  still  the  prevailing 
trimming,  and  I  hear  that  broche  effects  are  likely  to  be  the  feature 
in  fall  goods.  Ostrich  tips,  feather  birds,  small  effects  and  fancy 
feathers  continue  to  be  enquired  for,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  form  a 
feature  in  fall  trimmings.  On  the  whole  merchants  expect  a  very 
favorable  fall  trade,  stocks  being  well  cleaned  up  and  advices  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion  being  good. 

CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  houses  have  their  travelers  out  with  winter  samples 
— viz.,  overcoats,  reefers  and  heavy  winter  suits.  The  news  from  the 
maritime  provinces  is  very  satisfactory,  the  travellers  up  to  date  be- 
ing very  successful  in  booking  orders.  Trade  in  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  is  slow.  Buyers  are  showing  marked  caution,  and 
refuse  to  place  orders  until  the  success  of  the  crops  is  assured. 
While  orders  are  coming  in  slowly  manufacturers  are  not  grumbling, 
but  are  pleased  to  see  the  western  men,  who  have  been  so  often 
fooled  on  glowing  crop  prospects,  doing  business  in  a  more  business- 
like manner.  If  things  turn  out  all  right,  they  know  they  will  get 
the  orders,  but  if  crops  are  bad  it  would  suit  them  better  not  to  have 
them.  Travelers  have  just  started  out  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 
report  business  very  bad  so  far.  It  is  rather  early  to  make  predic- 
tions, but  the  prospects  are  that  while  business  on  the  whole  may 
not  be  large,  it  will  be  of  a  better  character  than  last  year.  Remit- 
tances are  reported  fair  from  all  parts. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Montreal  was  not  behind  in  showing  its  respeet  to  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  a  great  many  of  the  wholesale  houses  being  closed  on 
Wednesday  the  nth,  during  the  hours  of  the  funeral.  Jas.  O'Brien, 
&  Co.  wholesale  clothiers  had  their  warehouse  decorated  with  mourning. 
H  Shorey  &  Sons'  entrance  was  one  mass  of  crape,  and  many  others 
showed  their  sympathy  for  theii  Premier  in  like  manner.  R.  J. 
Tooke,  the  celebrated  shirt  maker  had  a  beautiful  memorial  window. 
It  consisted  of  ties,  gloves  and  Gordon  sashes,  all  jet  black,  and  in 
the  window  was  Sir  John's  photo,  these  being  the  back  ground  and 
decorations  around.  Such  respect  touches  the  heart  of  every  true 
Canadian. 
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A  CHAT  WITH  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  DRY  GOODS 

CLERK. 


HE  other  evening  we  dropped  in  to 
have  half  an  hour's  chat  and  smoke 
with  an  old  neighbour,  Tom  Pryne. 
Tom  was  for  many  years  a  draper's 
assistant  in  the  old  country  or,  what 
we  call  in  Canada,  a  dry  goods 
clerk. 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  Tom 
''after  serving  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship in  the  north  of  England  1 
went  up  to  London  to  work  for 
Merino,  Melton  &  Matchit,  one  of 
the  largest  retail  houses  in  London. 
At  that  time  I  was  a  pushing,  ambitious  young  fellow,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  dress  goods  department. 

"  The  salaries  paid  were  not  very  high  but  we  had  a  chance  to 
make  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a  week  in  premiums  or  '  spiffs '  as  we 
called  them  in  those  days. 

"  It  required  a  wonderful  amount  of  tact,  ingenuity,  and  judgment 
of  human  nature  to  make  premiums.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
salesman  for  selling  new  seasonable  goods  ;  where  we  used  to  '  get 
in  our  fine  work'  was  selling  old  job  goods — remnants  or  manufactu- 
rers' stocks  that  came  to  hand.  Sometimes  we  would  get  three  or 
four  hundred  pieces  of  job  stuff  into  the  department,  then  we  made 
money. 

"We  used  to  get  a  halfpenny  per  yard  premium  on  all  job  lines 
under  a  shilling  and  a  penny  for  goods  above  that  price. 

"At  first  I  could  not  make  any  money  for  myself,  although  the 
old  hands  were  making  lots  of  it.  All  the  customers  that  I  got 
seemed  to  want  only  new  goods,  similar  to  those  displayed  in  the 
large  show  windows — which  by  the  way  covered  about  two  hundred 
feet  frontage. 

"Like  all  other  hands  I  was  too  anxious  to  sell  job  goods  so  as  to 
make  premiums.  I  had  after  all  to  go  to  the  window  dresser  and 
request  him  to  hand  me  the  piece  of  goods  the  customer  asked  for 
when  she  first  came  to  the  counter. 

"  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn.  The  old  gentleman  on  my  left 
was  a  London  salesman  of  twenty  years'  experience.  His  plan  was, 
to  simply  find  out  what  was  required  and  go  at  once  to  the  window 
dresser  and  he  would  lay  it  before  the  customer  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  prettiest  goods  looked  about  as  attractive  as  an  old  wash  rag, 
then  in  his  polite  manner  ask  how  many  yards  he  should  cut  without 
attempting  to  show  any  other  piece.  The  goods  looked  so  different 
from  what  they  did  in  the  window  that  the  customer  didn't  think  she 
would  like  it  ;  in  fact  the  old  gentleman  didn't  intend  that  she  should 
like  it. 

"Now  was  the  time  the  aged  artist  displayed  his  ability.  He 
would  quietly  and  artistically  blend  half  a  dozen  pieces,taking  great 
care  that  one  shade  should  not  destroy  another.  He  displayed  the 
'job  lines'  to  such  advantage — 'the  penny  premium'  of  course  had 
something  to  do  with  it — that  in  his  hands  the  old  stuff  looked  far 
better  and  more  attractive  than  the  dress  she  had  chosen  from  the 
sidewalk  which  now  lay  crumpled  up  and  rejected  by  both  customer 
and  salesman.  Nine  times  out  of  twelve  he  made  his  '  penny  a  yard,' 
leaving  new  goods  as  he  quietly  remarked  for  '  us  young  fools  to  sell 
and  practice  with." 

"  After  the  customer  was  gone  he  would  take  the  rejected  dress 
back  to  the  window  dresser  to  replace — as  a  professional  window 
dresser  only  can — with  the  smiling  remark  :  "  You  can  put  back  the 
decoy,  the  lady  didn't  admire  it.' 

"  My  old  teacher  used  to  remark,  'any  fool  from  the  country  can 
sell  new  fresh  goods  but  it  requires  an  artist  to  sell  old  dress  goods 
and  make  spiffs ',  which  I  found  to  be  true  before  I  left  the  depart- 
ment." Tom  Swalwell. 


RETAILERS   AS    IMPORTERS. 

The  N.  Y.  Millinery  Ttade  Review  says  :  Tm-.  Canadian  Dry 
GOODS  REVIEW  in  a  lengthy  article  gives  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
retailers  should  not  import  goods  direct  from  Europe.  They  <  an  be 
summed  up  nearly  as  follows  :  They  must  disburse  40  to  50  per 
cent,  cash  down.  They  cannot  buy  as  favorably  as  wholesale  dealers, 
who  get  better  terms  when  buying  larger  quantities.  They  invari- 
ably overstock  themselves  or  select  goods  that  are  not  wanted  by 
their  limited  and  local  trade. 

The  above  is  true,  with  few  exceptions,  of  retail  houses  here  that 
embark  in  the  importing  of  millinery.  All  importers  in  a  measure 
are  compelled  to  buy  blindly;  in  other  words,  they  have  to  take  the 
risk  of  their  purchases  not  being  desirable  in  this  market.  But  large 
dealers  have  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  for  an  outlet.  A  retailer, 
unless  an  exceptionally  large  dealer,  sees  his  money  and  expenses 
of  an  European  trip  in  the  small  stock  he  has  imported.  His  salva- 
tion lies  in  having  novelties  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  or  so  scarce 
and  desirable  as  to  command  an  exceptionally  high  price,  to  enable 
him  to  realize  a  paying  profit.  In  the  majority  of  instances  his  com- 
petitors, who  have  bought  similar  or  the  same  goods  from  a  home 
importer,  can  undersell  him  and  make  money  at  their  prices,  while 
he  is  getting  cost  or  selling  at  a  loss. 

A  MONTREALER'S   OPINION. 

A  retailer  in  Montreal  writes  :  Just  a  line  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  two  articles  headed  "  Retailers  as  Importers."  The  first 
article  which  evidently  was  intended  to  advertise  against  retailers 
importing  was,  I  consider,  exceedingly  weak  and  not  in  accordance 
with  facts.  The  latter  article,  which  appeared  in  April's  issue,  is  in 
accordance  with  facts,  therefore  reasonable  and  good.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  wholesaler  who  makes  the  mistake 
of  presuming  to  tell  retailers  how  to  conduct  business.  The  latter 
by  a  retailer  who  writes  what  he  knows.  The  former  a  poor  adver- 
tisement, the  latter  an  honest  statement  of  facts  and  free  from  self- 
interest. 


FOUR  MONTHS'  FAILURES. 

We  are   indebted    to  Mr.  T.  C.  Irving,  superintendent  of  Brad- 
street's,  for  the  following  list  of  failures  throughout  the  Dominion  in 

the  dry  goods  and  allied  trades   during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April: — 

ONTARIO. 

No.  Failures.  Assets.  Liabilities. 

Dry  goods 30  $302,775  $859,657 

Millinery ic  1 1,290  31,540 

Clothing 4  13.379  43.785 

Tailors 14  20,734  66,620 

Gents'  furnishings 4  15.300  29,300 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 1  400  1,600 

Totals 63  $363,878  $1,032,502 

QUEBEC. 

Dry  goods 31  $335,900  $1,008,385 

Millinery 6  6,05c  '3-295 

Clothing 7  86,450  231,500 

Tailors 8  1 5,900  31.769 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 1  700  1,600 

Totals 53  $445,000  $  1, 286,^49 

MANITOBA. 

Dry  goods] 1  $14,000  $30,000 

Clothing 1  9,000  40,000 

Tailors 2  10,410  31,870 

Totals 4  $33,410  $101,870 

NEW    BRUNSWICK.. 

Dry  goods 3  $32,900  $49,300 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Dry  goods 1  $24,000  $35,000 

SUMMARY. 

Dry  goods 66  $709,575  $1,982,342 

Millinery 16  17, 340  44.835 

Clothing 12  108,829  315,285 

Tailors 24  47,044  130,259 

Gents'  furnishings 4  1 5,300  29,300 

Hats,  caps  and  furs    2  1,100  3,200 

Totals 124  $899,188  $2,505,221 

This  would    give    something   less  than  36  cents   on   the  dollar, 
which  is  not  a  favorable  showing. 
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MEN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

URING  the  past  month  we  have  received  several 
letters  from  general  storekeepers  on  a  matter 
which  is  explained  in  the  following  :  "  I  am  a 
subscriber  for  the  GROCER  and  also  for  your  in- 
teresting paper.  I  know  that  I  echo  the  wish  of 
others  when  I  say  that  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  the  pictures  of  some  of  the  prominent  dry 
goods  merchants  in  the  Review  the  same  as  we 
have  had  in  the  Grocer.  We  see  plenty  of 
travelers,  but  many  of  us  never  see  the  principals, 
and  I  for  one  would  like  to  know  them.  I  feel 
sure  if  you  would  do  this  you  would  not  only  be 
doing  us  a  great  service,  but  would  help  your  own 
interests  very  much." 
It  was  our  intention  to  commence  giving  brief  biographical 
sketches  with  illustration  of  our  wholesalemerchants  at  the  beginning 
■of  next  year,  but  the  letter  above  referred  to  and  other  circumstances 
have  made  us  change  our  mind.  We  will  accordingly  commence 
the  sketches  in  our  next  issue.  Some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Dominion  have  belonged  to  the  dry  goods  trade,  such  as  Hon.  John 
Macdonald,  Hon.  Wm.  McMaster,  Sir  Edward  Kenny  and  others 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  Canada's  scroll  of  fame,  and  there 
are  those  still  in  our  midst  who  are  leaders  in  the  commercial  and 
political  life  of  this  grand  Dominion.  It  will  therefore  be  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquaint- 
«d  with  them. 

SUITINGS  FOR  NEXT  SPRING. 

We  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Fraser,  Toronto,  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  tweeds  for  next  spring  trade,  manufactured  by  C.  H.  & 
A.  Taylor,  Victoria  Mills,Golcar,  near  Huddersfield,  England.  They 
are  in  stripes,  checks,  and  overchecks  in  every  conceivable  design, 
narrow,  medium  and  broad,  and  in  all  colors.  Many  of  the  over- 
checks  are  very  pretty,  the  light  and  dark  shades  blending  very 
nicely.  There  seems  to  be  as  yet  no  decided  preference,  although 
it  is  probable  overchecks  will  have  the  greater  demand. 

Millichamp,  Coyle  &  Co.  show  some  pretty  designs  of  home 
manufactures  from  Brodie  &  Co.'s  mills,  in  Halifax  tweeds  and 
serges  and  small  checks  and  stripes.  From  the  Waterloo  mills 
there  are  pin  checks,  mohair  effects,  Scotch  cheviots,  neat  silk  mix- 
tures and  new  effects  in  their  well-known  twenty-five-cent  line  ;  also 
cassimere  effects  for  trouserings. 


TO  GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  The  Canadian  Grocer  (weekly)  and 
The  Dry  Goods  Review  (monthly)  for  one  year  for  $2.50,  the 
regular  subscription  price  for  the  former  being  $2  and  the  latter  $1. 

You  can  include  the  amount  in  your  remittance  to  any  wholesale 
house  in  Toronto  with  whom  you  do  business. 

This  is  a  chance  that  should  not  be  missed. 


ITEMS. 


selves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  periodical 
meetings  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  their  business  and  of 
adopting  such  measures  as  the  members  of  the  society  may  judge 
favorable  to  their  kind  of  business  "  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
particulars  as  to  its  working,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  We  are 
waiting  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  foiming  these 
associations  and  expect  to  have  some  communications  for  our  next 
issue. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  are  in  need  of  shop  window  tickets  or 
musical  and  pictorial  handbills  should  write  to  Imrie  &  Graham, 
Toronto,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

A  valuable  and  graceful  addition  to  an  outing,  tennis,  or  yachting 
suit,  combining  the  ingenuity  of  two  distinct  inventions,  is  "the 
Belvedere  Sash "  manufactured  by  Levian  &  Co.,  Toronto.  It  is 
made  in  a  large  assortment  of  fabrics  in  all  desirable  colors  for  both 
sexes.     There  has  been  a  big  demand  for  it.  ' 

Radford  Bros.,  wholesale  dealers  in  gents'  furnishings,  Montreal, 
have  been  served  with  a  demand  of  abandonment  of  their  estate  by 
Brown  &  Patterson,  who  are  creditors  to  the  extent  of  .£461. 

RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  understand.there  is  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the 
province  of  Quebec,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1885.     Its  object   is  "the  advantage  of  forming  them- 


Itft-jo  deal  1  jsf    Groceries 


SHOULD    SUBSCRIBE      FOR 


The  Best  Trade  in  America 

handle  D.  S,  Co.'s  Goods. 


He  wears  Hercules  Braces         and  can't  burst  'em. 

More  profit  for  the  seller. 

Give  customers  satisfaction. 

FOE    S-A-ULE    E^IEIR-yW^HIIEIRIE. 

THE    D.  S  CO.    MAKERS 
NIAGARA   FALLS. 
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RULES 
GOVERNING     EMPLOYEES. 

HE  following 
rules  govern 
a  large  retail 
house  in  New 
York,  which 
may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  the 
leadinghouses 
in  this  coun- 
try : 

Rule  r.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  front  door. 
Customers  should  be  waited  on  promptly 
and  pleasantly. 

2.  Wait  on  children  as  politely  as  you  do 
on  grown  people.  They  are  our  future  cus- 
tomers. 

3.  Salesmen,  when  disengaged,  will  take 
position  near  the  front  door,  instead  of  the 
back.  Customers  do  not  come  in  at  the 
rear. 

4.  Don't  stand  outside  the  front  door  when 
at  leisure.  It  is  an  excellent  notice  to  com- 
petitors and  customers  that  trade  is  dull. 

5.  Salesmen  are  paid  for  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers, and  are  not  expected  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  boys,  or  new  men  who  are  learn- 
ing the  business,  while  they  busy  themselves 
arranging  or  putting  away  goods. 

6.  Don't  take  a  customer  awav  from  an- 
other salesman  until  he  is  through  with  him. 

7.  Don't  turn  a  customer  over  to  another 
clerk,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  except  for  the 
dinner  hour. 

8.  Go  for  business  in  every  direction  ;  in 
the  store  or  out  of  it  ;  wherever  you  see  a 
chance  to  make  a  sale,  work  for  it  with  all 
your  might.     Rustle  ! 

9.  Salesmen  will  sell  at  marked  prices. 
Do  not  go  to  office  for  a  cut  price.  It  al- 
ways makes  trouble. 

10.  At  retail  the  dozen  price  is  to  be  al- 
lowed only  when  the  customer  takes  a  half 
dozen  of  each  kind,  or  more.  Less  than 
half  dozen,  in  all  cases,  to  be  at  price  for 
each. 

11.  Sorting  up  a  line  of  goods  allowed  to 
make  the  quantity,  the  highest  dozen  price 
of  the  lot  to  be  charged,  when  a  half  dozen 
or  more  are  bought. 

12.  Clerks  of  other  dealers  are  to  be 
charged  regular  retail  prices.  If  the  houses 
they  work  for  buy  the  goods  lor  them  it  is  a 
different  matter. 

13.  Don't  send  a  customer  up  stairs  or 
down  by  himself. 

14.  Salesmen  will  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  trusting  customers  whose  credit  is  un- 
known to  them  by  referring  all  such  cases  to 
the  manager.  Extending  credit  without 
•mthority  makes  the  salesmen  responsible 
for  the  amount. 


15.  In  opening  a  new  account  get  the 
business  and  post-office  address  of  the  cus- 
tomer correctly. 

16.  Salesmen  are  expected  to  sell  the 
goods  we  have,  not  the  goods  we  have  not. 

17.  Salesmen  are  responsible  for  their  mis- 
takes and  any  expense  attending  their  cor- 
rection. 

18.  If  you  have  a  charge  to  make,  enter  it 
before  waiting  on  another  customer;  your 
memory  is  apt  to  be  defective,  and  the  sale 
forgotten  before  it  is  entered. 

19.  Clerks  receiving  change  from  the  desk 
will  count  the  same  and  see  if  correct  before 
handing  it  to  the  customer.  Always  hand 
the  cash  mem.  with  the  money  to  the  cash- 
ier. 

20.  If  you  know  of  an  improvement  of  any 
kind,  suggest  it  at  once  to  the  manager;  it 
will  be  impartially  considered. 

21.  Keep  retail  stock  full  and  complete  on 
the  shelves,  so  as  to  avoid  detaining  cus- 
tomer. Notify  each  man  in  charge  of  a 
division,  when  you  find  anything  short  in  it.  ■ 

22.  Always  put  the  stock  in  order  when 
through  waiting  on  customers. 

23.  Each  clerk  is  expected  to  see  that  his 
department  is  kept  clean  and  in  perfect 
order. 

24.  Use  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  the 
last  hour  before  closing,  in  sorting  and 
straighteniug   up. 

25.  Prices  are  not  to  be  cut.  Report 
every  cut  price  by  other  firms  to  the  mana- 
ger after  the  customer  is  gone,  unless  he  is 
a  well  known  and  regular  customer,  in 
which  case  report  at  once. 

26.  Do  not  smoke  during  business  hours, 
in  or  about  the  store. 

27.  Employees  are  requested  to  wear  their 
coats  in  the  store.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a 
lady  to  have  a  gentleman  waiting  on  her  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  or  with  his  hat  on. 

28.  Employees  are  expected  to  be  on  hand 
promptly  at  the  hour  of  opening. 

29.  Do  not  leave  the  store  by  the  rear 
door. 

30.  Employees  will  remain  until  the  hour 
of  closing,  unless  excused  by  the  manager. 

31.  The  company  will  ask  of  you  as  little 
work  after  regular  hours  as  possible.  When 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  business,  a 
willing  and  hearty  response  will  be  apprecia- 
ted. 

32.  If  an  employee  desires  to  buy  anything 
from  stock,  he  must  buy  it  of  the  manager; 
in  no  case  to  take  anything  without  doing 
so. 

23-  In  purchasing  forindividual  usearound 
town,  under  no  circumstances  to  use  the 
name  of  the  company  as  a  means  to  buy 
cheaper. 

34.  Employees  pay  for  whatever  they 
damage;  they  are  placed  on  their  honor  to 
report  and  pay  for  it. 

35.  Employees  using  bicycles  will  keep 
them  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  back  yard;  they 
must  not  be  left  where  they  will  cause  in- 
convenience. 

36.  Conversation  with  the  bookkeeper,  or 
the  cashier,  except  onbusiness,  interferes  ma- 
terially with  the   work.     Do  not   forget  this. 

37.  Clerks,  when  on  jury  duty,  have  the 
privilege  of  turning  in  their  fees,  or  having 


the  time  absent  deducted  from  their  wages 
Drawing  a  salary  for  their  services,  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  their  time  or  its  equivalent. 

38.  Watch  the  ends  of  stock,  make  as  few 
.as  possible,  and  always  work  them  off  first, 
to  keep  the  stock  clean. 

39.  Keep  mum  about  your  business.  Al- 
ways have  a  good  word  to  say  for  it,  and 
never  say  it  is  dull.  Keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  about  your  competitors. 

40.  One  hour  is  allowed  employees  for 
meals. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LEARN  THE  FOLLOWING 
BY  HEART. 

Towards  customers  be  more  than  reason- 
ably obliging;  be  invariably  polite  and  atten- 
tive, whether  they  be  courteuus  or  exacting, 
without  any  regard  totheirlooksor condition; 
unless,  indeed,  you  be  more  obliging  and 
serviceable  to  the  humble  and  ignorant. 

The  more  self-forgetting  you  are,  and  the 
more  acceptable  you  are  to  whomsoever 
your  customer  may  be,  the  better  you  are  as 
a  salesman.  It  is  your  highest  duty  to  be 
acceptable  to  all. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  doing  everything 
rapidly;  do  thoroughly  what  you  undertake, 
and  do  not  undertake  more  than  you  can  do 
well. 

Serve  buyers  in  their  turn.  If  you  can 
serve  two  at  once  very  well,  but  do  not  let 
the  first  one  wait  for  the  second. 

In  your  first  minute  wi.h  a  customer  you 
give  him  an  impression,  not  of  yourself,  but 
of  the  house,  which  is  likely  to  determine, 
not  whether  he  buys  of  you  but  whether  he 
becomes  a  buyer  of  the  house  or  a  talker 
against. 

If  you  are  indifferent,  he  will  detect  it  be- 
fore you  sell  him,  and  his  impression  is  made 
before  you  have  uttered  a  word.  At  the  out- 
set you  have  to  guess  what  grade  of  goods 
he  wants,  high  priced  or  low  priced.  If  you 
do  not  guess  correctly,  be  quick  to  discover 
your  error,  and  right  yourself  instantly  ;  it  is 
impertinent  to  insist  upon  showing  goods 
not  wanted.  It  is  delicately  polite  to  get 
what  is  wanted  adroitly  on  the  slightest 
hint. 

Do  not  try  to  change  a  buyer's  choice,  ex- 
cept to  this  extent  :  Always  use  your  know- 
ledge of  goods  to  his  advantage,  if  he  wavers 
or  indicates  a  desire  for  your  advice.  The 
worst  blunder  that  you  can  make  is  to  indi- 
cate in  a  supercilious  manner  that  we  keep 
better  goods  than  he  asks  for. 

Show  goods  freely  to  all  customers  ;  be  as 
serviceable  as  you  can  to  all,  whether  buyers 
or  not. 

Sell  nothing  on  an  understanding  ;  make 
no  promises  that  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
fulfilment  of,  and  having  made  a  promise,  do 
more  than  your  share  toward  its  fulfilment, 
and  see  that  the  next  after  you  does  his 
share,  if  you  can. 

Never  run  down  your  competitors  to  cus- 
tomers.    By  so  doing  you  advertise  them.' 
It  won't  pav  you  to  get    trade  in   that  way. 
Competitors  can  talk  back. 

To  sum  up  and  put  this  whole  matter  in  a 
few  words  :  Attend  strictly  to  business  when 
on  duty  ;  be  invariably  polite  and  obliging 
to  every  one,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company,  but  for  your  own  good.  Remem- 
ber that  civility,  while  it  may  be  one  of  the 
scarcest  articles  in  the  market,  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest,  and  the  net  profit  on  it  to  you, 
in  the  end,  will  be  greater — not  only  from  a 
social  and  moral  point  of  view,  but  in  dollars 
and  cents— than  on  anything  else  you  may 
have  to  offer  a  customer. 


THE 
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1.  "Mind.dah!  Brutus." 


2.  "Pull  'im  in! 


3.  '   Well  done  !  try  again."/ 


4.  "  Gracious  me  !  that  must  'ave  been  a  dawg  fish  ! 


GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL 
NOTES. 


Smith  &  Co's.  shoddy  raih  Toronto, 
was  almost  destroyed  by  lire  on  May 
23rd.    The   loss    was    about    £7,000. 

T\  .  H.  Parr  of  Broekville,  Ont.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  boss  dyer  with 
the  Globe  Woolen  Co.  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  wholesale  clothing  establishment 
ot  G.  F.  Burnett  &  Co.,  572  Craig  street 
Montreal,  was  visited  by  the  tire  fiend 
on  Sunday  May  31st,  resulting  in  a  loss 
estimated  at  $35,000,  insured  to  the  ex- 
tent ol  §32,000. 

Anions  the  successful  tenderers  for  sup- 
plies to  the  Northwest  Indians  are  J.  M. 
Garland,  dry  goods,  Ottawa,  and  the 
Rosamond  Woollen  Company,  Almonte 
Ontario.  . 

Cree,  Scott  &  Co.,  shirt  and  collar  man- 
ufacturers. Montreal,  have  made  a  judi- 
cial abandonment  of  their  estate  to  the 
Merchants  Bank.  The  bank  is  the  prin- 
cipal "creditor  and  is  interested  to  the 
extent  ol  '510,346. 

A  Frenchman  has  patented  a  corset 
with  whistle  attachment,  especially  for 
young  ladies.  When  pressure  is  applied 
from  the  outside  it  shrieks  loudly.  The 
inventor,  who  must  be  a  simple-minded 
man,  is  just  now  wondering  why  his  cor- 
set doesn't  sell. 

On  May  20th,  the  men's  furnishing  store 
ol  Joseph  Patterson,  165  Yonge  street, 
Toronto,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
extent  o.  about  §2,000.  '  Band  boxes 
caught  fire  from  a  burning  gas  jet  and 
caused  the  trouble. 

People  who  are  always  on  the  hunt  for 
something  cheap  very  often  get  "left." 
Several  business  men  of  Windsor,  Ont., 
were  recently  victimiz-d  by  a  shoddy 
peddler    whose    mode    of    operating    was 


not  original.  He  pretended  that  he  was 
a  tailor  on  his  way  to  Toledo  and  had 
hardly  enough  money  to  carry  him  to 
his  destination.  But  he  had  a  couple  of 
pieces  o,  cloth  which  he  was  taking  with 
him  and  as  he  could  not  pay  the  duty 
he  would  sell  the  cloth  cheap.  In  near- 
ly every  case  the  bait  took  as  the  cloth 
looked  very  gaudy,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  worst  kind  oi  shoddy. 

W.  II.  Argles.  bookkeeper  tor  oohn  Mac- 
donala  &  Co.,  Toronto,  was  on  May  21st 
presented  by  his  fellow  employees  with 
a  handsome  polished  oak  dining  room 
suite,  on  the   occasion  of  his  marriage. 

Henry  Brown,  of  the  dry  goods  firm 
Oi  Brown  &  White,  of  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.  ('.,  died  on  May  15,  from 
the  grippe.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  • 
business  circles  and- was  an  ardent  Mason 
being  a  Past  Grand  Master  ol  the  Grand 
Lodge  ot  British  Columbia  and  Grand 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Fred.  W.  Watkins,  of  Pratt  <t  Wat- 
kins,    dry    g Is     merchants,     Hamilton, 

Ont.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Inter- 
nationa, Committee  as  a  delegate  to  the 
twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association  of  all  lands, 
to  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Aug. 
12th   to   16th. 

The  firm  ot  G.  Lewis  &  Co.,  dry  goods 
importers  and  manufacturers  agents,  of 
Montreal,  have  assigned.  The  direct  lia- 
bilities amount  to  about  $30,000,  due 
almost  entirely  to  foreign  creditors.  The 
Bank  ot  British  North  America  is  a  cred- 
itor to  the  extent  ot  §18,316.  The  firm 
some  months  ago  purchased  the  business 
ol  the  American  Jersey  and  Cloak  Co., 
and  claim  that  their  embarrassment  is 
due  to  losses  sustained  through  this  pur- 
chase. 

Toronto  lost  one  of  her  oldest  citi- 
zens on  June  3rd  by  the  death  of  Thos. 
Lailey,  J.  P.  Mr.  Lailey  was  the  found- 
er ol  the  wholesale  clothing  house  of 
Lailey,  Watson  &  Co.  and  retired  from 
the  business  in  1885  after  making  a  com- 
fortable    fortune.       He  was  a    native     of 


London,  England,  and  sjttled  in  Tor- 
onto in  18,32,  always  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  advancement  and  progress 
Oi  the  city.  He  was  a  prominent  Bap- 
tist, being  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
member  oi  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
Treasurer  ot  McMaster  University.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Company,  having  succeeded  the 
late  Senator  McMaster.  He  leaves  two 
sons    and    four    daughters. 

A  German  paper  states  that  Dr.  Lebner 
ot  Augsburg,  has  solved  the  problem  of 
manufacturing  artificial  silk  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  t lie  real  arti- 
cle, .v  limited  company  is  shortly  to  be 
formed    to    work    the    invention. 

Speaking  ot  the  Toronto  Dry  Goods 
Clerks  Association  excursion  on  the  25th 
ol  May,  Grip  says  :  ''Notwithstanding 
the  counter  attractions  elsewhere,  the 
excursion  ot  the  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  Hamilton  on  the  25th  was  well  at- 
tended. The  participants  went  by  train, 
although  one  might  suppose  salespeople 
would  naturally  prefer  the  water.  You 
would  serge  in  vain  for  a  Jollier  party 
and  what  witli  the  display  of  dress  goods 
and  the  gents  furnishings  there  were  very 
tew  plain  figures  in  the  party.  When 
the  candy  butcher  passed  through  the 
cars  he  did  a  tremendous  business  in  pea- 
nuts ami  iollypops,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  effecting  a  complete  clearance  of 
his  stock,  and  spending  cash  in  a  way 
that  did  them  credit.  Hamilton  was  at 
length  reached  without  accident  and  its 
varied  points  of  interest  duly  marked 
down.  Some  ol  the  excursionists  who 
had  expected  to  see  a  city  like  Toronto 
were  ot  course,  sold,  but  the  people  there 
were  very  courteous  and  assured  them 
it  was  no  trouble  to  show  the  goods. 
When  the  day  s  programme*  was  complet- 
ed, and  the  usual  question  of  the  sales- 
ladies, "will  there  be  anything  else  ?" 
bad  been  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
party  re-embarked  for  home— quick  re- 
turns being  the  motto  of  the  dry  goods 
trade.' 
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»HE  Spring  season 
being  now  over, 
travelers  are  all  in  waiting 
for  their  fall  samples.  They  will  be 
again  on  the  road  about  the  first  of 
next  month.  The  past  season  will 
stand  on  the  record  as  the  best  in 
millinery  for  many  years  back.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  flower  season,  and  the  quantity  of  flow- 
ers sold  was  something  enormous.  A  brisk  demand  has  sprung  up 
for  the  sailor  straw  hats  for  summer  outing,  and  a  good  trade  has 
been  done  in  them.  Buyers  are  not  yet  back  from  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  we  are  not  therefore  in  a  position  to  say  anything  about 
fall  styles. 

Wholesale  houses  also  say  that   the  past  season  has  been  a  very 
good  one  in  mantles  and  jackets. 


SENSATION  IN  MILLINERY  CIRCLES. 

The  announcement,  on  June  18th,  that  the  wholesale  millinery 
house  of  John  Maclean  &  Co.,  Montreal,  had  decided  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion]created  a  sensation  in  millinery  circles.  The  firm  was  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  trade  and  did  a  first  class  business.  They  dealt 
in  a  superior  grade  of  goods  suited  to  a  more  aristocratic  and  fash- 
ionable community  than  prevails  in  a  colony  of  the  Empire.  The 
principal  creditors  are  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada,  which  is  in- 
terested indirectly  to  the  extent  of  $135,000,  and  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  The  liabilities  to  foreign  creditors  will 
reach  about  $125,000.  The  assets  are  estimated  at  $200,000.  The 
firm  is  composed  of  John  Maclean,  Alexander  Stewart,  and  J.  H. 
Smith.  Mr.  Maclean  was  the  original  founder  of  the  firm,  but  in 
1887  formed  a  special  partnership  with  Stewart  &  Smith,  each  of 
whom  put  $25,000  in  the  business.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  nephew  ofEarl 
Mountstephen,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  a  son  of  Sir  Donald  Smith.  Much 
sympathy  is  expressed  in  the  trade  for  the  firm. 


with    a    fantasy    of   black    jet 

pearls.     Black  jet  aigrette  back 

and  front  backed  up  by  velvet 

bows.     On  one  side  a  quantity  of  yellow   roses   crossed 

with  large  jet  pins. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  mania  for  brown  straw 
hats  of  every  shade,  the  favorite  shape  being  still  the  low-crowned 
and  broad-brimmed  sailor.  Some  of  these  turn  up  high  behind, 
and  are  fastened  with  a  bow  and  the  inevitable  small  wings  which 
are  seen  everywhere,  and  in  every  colour,  white,  cream  and  pale 
yellow  being  the  favorites.  Ruches  of  tulle  are  placed  sometimes 
round  the  edge  of  the  brim. 

Green  chestnut  burrs  and  leaves  are  novelties  in  millinery,  and 
sweet  peas  and  garden  pinks  are  the  latest  in  flowers. 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  about  the  new  capote  they  are 
making  for  the  theatres.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of  helmet  of  raised 
gold  embroidery  ornamented  with  two  wings  placed  very  much  in 
front  to  resemble  the  head  gear  of  Mercury,  whom  it  is  named  after. 
The  capotes  made  entirely  of  flowers  are  little  more  than  wreaths, 
with  a  small  bunch  of  bloom  at  the  back  and  one  at  the  front 
arranged  high  en  aigrette.  A  new  trellis  work  of  jet  is  much  used 
as  a  foundation  for  these  capotes.  Pomponette  is  the  name  of  a 
new  sailor  hat,  turned  up  at  the  back,  the  brim  being  cut  and  faced 
with  velvet,  trimmed  with  bows  and  flowers.  The  "petit  mann  " 
is  another  and  rather  pretty  sailor's  hat.  The  newest  model  is  in 
golden  brown  straw,  with  the  brim  wider  in  front  ;  at  the  back  is  a 
bunch  of  yellow  velvet,  with  two  ends  pointing  upwards  ;  in  the  front 
a  smaller  bow,  and  two  seagull  wings  standing  high.  I  merely  de- 
scribe the  style  worn  by  the  best  people,  but  the  general  public 
exaggerate  and  wear  hats  as  large  as  umbrellas,  crowded  with  wings 
and  roses.  The  Cleopatra  capote  is  very  handsome  ;  it  is  in  beaded 
and  spangled  net,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  daisies,  and  adorned 
at  the  back  with  a  black  osprey  feather  powdered  with  gold  ;  in  the 
front  is  a  similar  feather,  a  little  smaller,  from  which  peeps  forth  a 
black  jet  snake  with  ruby  eves. 


MILLINERS'  TEAS. 

Fashionable  dressmakers  and  milliners  in  England  serve  tea  to 
such  of  their  customers  as  care  to  partake  of  it.  There  is  nothing  a 
woman,  tired  with  shopping,  relishes  so  much  as  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
in  her  gratitude  she  is  more  than  likely  to  make  a  larger  purchase 
than  she  otherwise  would. 


MILLINERY  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record,  says  :  The 
artificial  flowers  now  shown  at  the  Louvre  are  something  too  lovely, 
and  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  artificial,  especially. those 
created  for  millinery  purposes.  The  daisies,  cornflowers,  clusters  of 
auriculas,  cyclamen,  dandelions,  iris,  with  natural  foliage,  and  the 
exquisite  grasses  and  floral  trimmings  used  for  decoration  round  the 
bottom  of  evening  dresses  are  perfect  specimens.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  show  of  leather  bordering  in  all  widths,  and  all  the  newest 
shades. 

There  are  any  number  of  diminutive  floral  toques,  with  generally 
a  bunch  of  yellow  flowers  placed  on  the  crown.  A  very  becoming 
toque  is  of  black  rich  straw   with   level  crown,  the  borders  trimmed 


MILLINERY  ART. 

Millinery  talent  appears  to  be  inherent  fn  most  women. 
Although  some  dowdy  work  is  produced,  the  amount  of  such  is  not 
greater  than  in  professional  circles.  In  some  instances  positive 
genius  is  developed,  deft  white  fingers  conjuring  bewitchingly 
"  Frenchy "  effects  from  the  most  unpromising  materials.  These 
amateur  artists,  proud  of  their  newly-discovered  accomplishment, 
readily  accede  to  friendly  importunities  and  scatter  evidences  of 
their  skill  with  a  generous  liberality  that  soon  leaves  them  impover- 
ished in  time  and  ideas.  Over  fifty  gratuitous  works  of  millinery  art 
is  in  actual  record  of  one  young  woman  tor  a  single  season. — Dry 
Goods  Chronicle.     " 


THE  BEWITCHING  SUMMER  GIRL. 

The  summer  girl  attired  in  a  fetching  suit  completed  by  a  coquet- 
tish hat  of  mull,  shirred  on  wires,  bent  to  suit  the  arch  face  and 
trimmed  with  a  spray  of  flowers  or  bunch  of  feathery  tips  creates 
havoc  unknown  among  the  masculine  portion  of  the  visitors  at  the 
summer  resorts. 
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NEW    YORK    MILLINERY. 

Dame  fashion,  says  the  Millinery  Trade  Review,  rarely  reaches 
her  extremes  by  a  sudden  bound,  but  by  easy  stages.  Carefully 
considering  their  acceptance  or  possible  popularity,  her  designs  are 
subject  to  a  deliberate  course  of  evolution,  and  she  is  slow  in  arriv- 


Plate  No.  i. — Toque  of  black  chip  having  brim  draped  with  jet 
and  pearl,  bows  of  black  velvet  ribbon  back  and  front,  with  a  chaplet 
of  mais  shade  of  roses  set  at  top  of  crown  at  back,  with  projecting 
heads  of  large  jet  pins.     Strings  of  black  velvet. 

ing  at  her  ultimata.  Feeling  her  way,  as  it  were,  toward  favor, 
she  seldom  abruptly  forces  changes  of  style  upon  her  votaries,  but 
introduces  them  so  skilfully  that  the  eye  becomes  unconsciously  ac- 
customed to  them  by  the  time  the  taste  becomes  reconciled  to  them. 

It  has  been  a  comparatively  short  time  since  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  have  the  hat  too  towering,  the  crown  growing  higher 
and  higher  from  season  to  season,  until  it  attained  a  height  alto- 
gether unexpected  when  first  taking  on  the  upward  tendency,  with 
the  trimming  adjusted  to  assist  the  effect  of  altitude.  After  awhile, 
it  is  well  known,  the  high  crowns  ran  their  course,  and,  gradually 
lowering  them  from  season  to  season,  the  sagacious  arbiter  of  the 
mode  toyed  with  the  taste  of  the  fair  dependants  upon  her  decrees 
until  the  crown  has  grown  to  be  an  inconspicuous,  if  not  a  question- 
able, adjunct  of  the  fashionable  head-dress.  The  toque  has  become 
a  mere  little  scoop  that  rests  snugly  down  on  the  head,  and  one  of 
the  most  approved  shapes  in  hats  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
loque  to  which  is  attached  a  brim  that  projects  deeply  in  front,  and 
is  narrower  and  turned  up  at  the  back,  the  adjustment  of  the  brim 
at  the  back  suggesting  the  present  pleasing  style  of  trimming,  which 
rests  orTthe  back  hair. 

Varying  the  general  ideas  involved  in  the  bonnets  and  hats  allu- 
ded to,  one  of  the  most  approved  shapes  of  the  season,  and  one 
which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  bonnet  or  a  hat,  and  which  be- 


comes either  one  or  the  other  according  as  trimmed,  is  a  mere 
plaque  given  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre  so  as  to  fit  snugly  on 
the  head,  with  the  brim  turned  up  at  the  back  and  voluted  at  the 
front  ;  and  many  subtle  differences  of  effects,  if  not  of  actual  shape, 
grow  out  of  the  plaque  conceit. 

But,  as  usual,  New  York  shows  great  moderation  in  the  styles  of 
head-dresses  that  rule  the  existing  mode,  and  modifications  of  shapes 
rather  than  the  extremes  of  Paris  styles.  The  New  York  large  hats 
are  small  compared  with  those  commonly  worn  this  season  in  the 
French  capital.  With  the  low  crowns  and  the  scoop-crowns  that 
prevail  here,  the  Paris  large  hats  have  brims  which  are  very  much 
deeper  in  front  than  the  brims  of  the  New  York  hats,  while  the  sha- 
dowy effects  of  the  shapes  are  very  much  more  pronounced. 

It  is  easy  in  New  York  to  find  a  hat  of  medium  size,  and  one  that 
any  lady  may  wear  without  attracting  unpleasant  notice.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  hat  of  this  description  in  Paris,  and  yet  feel  that  one 
is  strictly  following  the  mode. 

As  in  New  York,  lace  straw  braids  and  transparent  effects  obtain 
there  in  the  summer  millinery;  or  with  the  lace  braids,  plain  silk 
tulle,  point-d'esprit  tulle,  and  laces  in  the  toques  and  small  bonnets, 
while  hats  that  are  most  sought  after  have  the  crown  or  the  head- 
piece of  close  braid  and  the  brim  of  lace  braid ;  and  because  of  being 
of  lighter  weight  than  the  straw  braids,  the  head-pieces  or  the 
crowns  of  the  large  hats  are  frequently  of  Neapolitan  braid. 

A  remembered  large  hat  devised  in  Paris,  with  the  crown  of 
Neapolitan  braid  and  the  brim  of  a  very  transparent  lace  braid  in 
black,  has  the  brim  faced  with  lightly-shirred  point-d'esprit  tulle,  and 
trimming  of  No.  16  black  velvet  ribbon  surrounding  the  crown  and 
forming  a  bow  at  the  back,  the  bow  supporting  a  panache  of  black 
ostrich-tips  at  the  back,  and  having  several  loops  to  droop  down  un- 
der the  brim,  and  a  bunch  of  ostrich-tips  posed  at  the  front.  This 
hat,  however,  was  an  exceptional  model. 

As  in  New  York,  this  is  essentially  a  season  for  artifical  flowers 
in  Paris.  Many  of  the  small  bonnets  are  objectively  made  of  flowers, 
and  many  little  bonnets  are  no  more  than  frames  lightly  and  loosely 
covered  with  plain  or  dotted  tulle  or  lace,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers 
supported  by  a  bow  of  lace  or  ribbon  upreared  at  the  back,  and 
strings  of  lace  or  ribbon  set  at  the  back. 


Plate  No.  2. — A  very  Frenchy  hat  is  here  represented  which 
is  almost  crownless  and  widely  flared  in  front.  The  brim  is  faced 
with  lace,  and  the  outside  trimmed  with  black  ostrich  tips,  yellow  or 
red  flowers.     The  illustration  plainly  shows  the  manner  of  trimming. 
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The  hat  season  is  practically  over  and  wholesalers  and  manu- 
facturers congratulate  themselves  that  it  has  been  on  the  whole  satis- 
factoiy.  The  recent  hot  spell  moved  off  a  lot  of  straws  which  is 
another  matter  for  congratulation  Travelers  are  now  out  with  full 
ranges  of  fur  samples  for  the  winter  and  already  orders  are  coming 
in  well.  Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  prices  it  would  appear  as 
if  people  will  have  their  furs.  There  are  many  entirely  new  novelties 
shown  of  which  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  speak  later  on. 


BEHRING  SEA  AGREEMENT. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  on  June  15th  between  the  Imperial 
and  United  States  governments  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  irritat- 
ing differences,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  friendly  settlement 
of  the  questions  pending  between  the  two  governments  touching 
their  respective  rights  in  Behring  Sea,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  species.  The  agreement  is  made  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  or  claims  of  either  party,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

1.  Her  Majesty's  government  will  prohibit  until  May  next  seal 
killing  in  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  lying  eastward  of  the  line  of  de- 
markation,  described  in  article  No.  1  of  the  Treaty  of  1867,  between 
the.  United  States  and  Russia,  and  will  promptly  use  its  best  efforts 
to  ensure  the  observance  of  this  prohibition  by  British  subjects  and 
vessels. 

2.  The  United  States  government  will  prohibit  seal  killing  for 
the  same  period  in  the  same  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and  the  shores  and 
islands  thereof,  the  property  of  the  United  States  (in  excess  of 
7,500  to  be  taken  on  the  islands  for  the  subsistence  and  care  of  the 
natives),  and  will  promptly  use  its  best  efforts  to  ensure  the  observ- 
ance of  this  prohibition  by  United  States  citizens  and  vessels. 

3.  Every  vessel  or  person  offending  against  this  prohibition  in 
the  said  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  outside  of  the  ordinary  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States,  may  be  seized  and  detained  by  the  naval 
or  other  duly  commissioned  officers  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  but  they  shall  be  handed  over  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the 
authorities  ol  the  nation  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  who  shall 
alone  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence  and  impose  the  penalties 
for  the  same.  The  witnesses  and  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the 
offence  shall  also  be  sent  with  them. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  proper  inquiries  as  Her  Majesty's 
government  may  desire  to  make,  with  a  view  to  the  presentation  of 
the  case  of  that  government  before  arbitrators  and  in  expectation 
that  an  agreement  for  arbitration  may  be  arrived  at,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  suitable  persons  designated  by  Great  Britain  will  be  permitted 
at  any  time  upon  application  to  visit  or  remain  upon  the  seal  islands 
during  the  present  sealing  season  for  that  purpose. 


JOHN   DILLON'S  OLD  HAT. 

It  is  not  often,  says  the  Post,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  of 
May  15th,  that  one  can  turn  over  upwards  of  £6  out  of  an  old  hat. 
But  this  is  what  Mrs.  W.  F.  Healy  has  accomplished  on  the  last 
couple  of  nights  of  the  late  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Orphanage  building 


fund.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  the  hat  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Wellington,  left  it  behind  at  the 
Hon.  P.  Buckley's.  The  raffle  caused  no  small  interest  as  to  who 
should  be  the  winner.  Eventually  Mrs.  Sullivan  proved  the  lucky 
investor,  alter  which  Mr.  Dillon  received  three  hearty  cheers.  Strange 
to  say,  the  lady  who  raffled  it  and  the  lady  who  won  it  are  both 
natives  of  Templemore  County,  Tipperary. 


LEIPZIG  FUR  NOTES. 

The  Leipzig  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Hatter  &  Furrier  says: 
Business  has  been  quite  rushing  after  the  close  of  the  fair,  during 
which  about  20  per  cent,  more  goods  were  handled  than  during  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  larger  figure  of  imports  and 
exports  is  due  to  the  advance  in  prices  all  round,  and  also  to  the 
larger  crops  which  have  arrived,  stimulated  by  the  steady  demand, 
which  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  rush  and 
clearing  of  all  sorts  of  furs  last  Winter.  Persians,  knmmer,  both 
raw  and  dressed,  and  astrakhans  have  been  shipped  to  Leipzig  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  have  been  purchased  on  arrival.  The  as- 
sortment of  krimmer,  which  arrive  about  this  time,  is  far  inferior  to 
last  year's;  it  is  even  claimed  that  the  crop  of  these  lambs  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  In  France  this  article  is  especially  well  taken,  and 
a  good  many  big  parcels  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Teschs  are  taken  for  German  and  English  accounts,  while  most  of 
the  Post  are  purchased  by  buyers  of  the  first-mentioned  countries. 
Persian  lambs  are  quieter  now  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  new  life  is  expected  in  this  article  as  soon  as  the  French 
buyers  step  in.  Stocks  of  all  sorts  of  astrakhan  have  been  well  nigh 
cleared  of  late,  only  those  parcels  being  in  the  market  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyers.  Mouflons  are  in  good  demand  for  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  brown-dyed  American 
opossum  in  imitation  of  skunk  is  well  maintained,  while  the  rush  for 
the  Australian  opossum  imitation  of  seal  has  entirely  subsided. 
Some  important  parcels  of  dressed  nutria  selected  skins  have  re- 
cently been  purchased  for  your  side.  The  latest  imitation  of  seal 
produced  by  dyeing  this  fur  seal  brown  is  about  the  best  of  that  kind 
which  has  ever  been  produced.  Whatever  stock  of  cutters'  skins  is 
in  the  market  now  are  Winter  skins,  as  the  Summer  skins  are  not 
expected  before  June  next.  Prices  are  high,  and  all  reports  to  the 
contrary  will  go  still  higher. 

The  outlook  for  Russian  furs  is  very  promising  for  the  next 
season.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Amencan  furs,  which  met  with 
such  good  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Good  and  medium 
grades  of  skunk  have  a  good  sale.  Poor  grades  are  taken  for 
domestic  and  English  accounts,  while  the  black  and  small  striped 
skins  are  taken  for  French  consumption.  Mink  does  not  sell  half 
as  well  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  as  the  price  for  dark  skins  appears 
too  high  ;  the  lower  grades  are  preferred  and  are  slowly  disappear- 
ing. Muskrat  sold  fairly  well,  to  be  used  both  in  the  natuial  state 
and  as  imitation  of  seal.  Otter  is  in  good  demand,  but  raccoon  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  of  late.  Good  grades  of  red  fox  sell 
readily,  and  all  sorts  of  high  grade  fancies  command  good  prices. 
Badgers  are  doing  well 
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LEADING     STYLES. 

Below  will  been  seen  a  few  more  of  the  leading  styles  in  hats  and 
caps  from  the  cuts  received  from  A.  A  Allan  &  Co.,  for  which  they 
had  a  big  demand  during  the  season. 


Fur  or  wool  crush  hat  greatly  in    demand  throughout  the  North 
West. 


Sotl  furor  wool  hat  principally  worn  by  the  farming  community. 


Naval  cap  for  boys,  but  sometimes  worn  by  girls  as  well. 


The  always  favorite  Tain  0:Shanter  fur  both  girls  and  boys. 


LONDON  STYLES  IN  HATS. 

Our  old  friend  the  derby  hat  is  just  now  having  its  own  little 
boom.  In  these  goods  a  very  moderate  depth  of  crown  prevails, 
5X  to  5;Hs  being  the  rule  with  rather  close  set  brims.  There  has 
been  an  excellent  demand  for  rough  felts  especially  in  Macks  and 
light  browns.  I  see  a  great  number  of  felt  goods  of  an  unmistak- 
ably reddish  hue,  owing  to  the  demand  for  colors  to  match  prevail- 
ing shades  in  tweed  suits  for  Summer  wear.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  wants  to  be  encouraged  by  American  hatters. 
It  is  thoroughly  fashionable  in  England  to  wear  a  felt  hat  in  keep- 
ing with  one's  costume,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  will  put  many  an 
additional  shilling  to  the  hatters  ordinary  receipts  this  year. 

The  light  weight  shapes  in  straws  which  flourish  on  tropic  mid- 
summer Broadway  do  not  go  here  where  the  temperature  is  more 
bracing  and  even.  The  average  specimen  weighs  from  seven  to  nine 
ounces  with  depth  of  crown  from  2%  to  3  inches  and  brim  1%  to 
\Y%,  the  material  being  a  coarse  "  pearl"  plait  of  white  Luton  straw. 
Luton  by  the  way  is  the  Bedfordshire  village  about  which  flourishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  straw  hat  industry.  The  popular 
hat  of  the  moment  is  of  a  very  coarse  texture  whole  straws  being 
employed  which  split  and  opened  out  measure  at  least  %  of  an  inch 
across.  Two  colors  are  always  employed,  white  entering  into  nearly 
all  hats  in  combinations  with  brown,  blue  or  black.  The  edges  of 
these  hats  are  not  round  finished  but  serrated.  Bands  employed  are 
of  various  colors,  principally  college  ribbons,  which,  being  usually 
attractive  tri-colors,  produce  very  pretty  effects. — Hatter  and 
Furrier. 

BUYING  NOW. 

Gossip  from  London  says  the  price  of  furs  will  be  raised  by  the 
Behring  sea  legislation.  Ladies  are  accordingly  buying  outside 
winter  garments  at  the  time  when  it  is  customary  to  shed  winter 
garments. 


J.  TUNSTEAD  &  CO., 

—  MANUFACTURERS   OF — 

Fur  Felt  Hats,  Stiff.  Soft  and  Flexible. 


271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered   to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ILL  THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STYLES. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FELiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE, 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAI L  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AN  D 

IMPORTERS  OF   HATS. 

491  &493  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 
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A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats. 
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We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  clothing  trade  has  been  on  the 
jump  this  year  and  that  business  has  been  satisfactory.  Subsequent 
enquiries  lead  us  to  doubt  that  things  are  not  so  "  rosy  "  as  they  might 
be  and  that  business  has  been  discouraging,  at  least  so  far  as  Ontario 
is  concerned.  That  a  large  and  profitable  trade  has  been  done  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  generally  admitted,  but  this  has  been  almost 
counter-balanced  by  the  depression  in  the  West.  Possibly  some  of 
the  wholesale  houses  expected  too  much  and  are  consequently  dis- 
appointed. Some  houses  have  always  the  same  stereotyped  answer 
to  any  enquiry  as  to  trade  prospects,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sign  when 
they  can  always  look  upon  the  bright  side  but  others  are  more  out- 
spoken. Amongst  retailers  the  same  will  apply.  "  We  have  done 
a  splendid  business  this  spring  "  is  a  common  saying,  but  "  Business, 
is  very  dull  and  there  is  little  or  no  profit  now  as  prices  are  so  low  " 
is  another  not  infrequent  saying.  In  the  cities  competition  is  exces- 
sively keen  and  "  unprecedented  bargains  "  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  the  advertisements  of  the  large 
retail  firms  to  attract  custom  are  evidences  of  the  keenness  of  the 
competition  of  the  present  time.  This  has  resulted  in  an  inferior 
grade  of  goods  being  put  on  the  market,  and  retailers  should  seri- 
ously consider  whether  they  are  serving  their  own  interests  by  palm- 
ing them  off  upon  their  customers  as  superior  grade  goods.  It  may 
put  an  extra  dollar  or  two  into  their  pockets  at  the  time,  but  will  ul- 
timately re-act  to  a  startling  degree.  Last  winter  a  friend  of  the 
writer's  went  into  a  leading  retail  store  in  Toronto  and  purchased 
an  overcoat.  It  was  described  as  a  superior  article  sent  along  with 
others  by  a  Montreal  manufacturer  as  a  sample  of  the  fine  goods 
they  were  able  to  turn  out.  The  retail  price  was  $16  but  they  would 
give  him  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  as  there  were  only  two  left  and 
they  wanted  them  closed  out.  He  swallowed  the  bait  but  will  not 
be  such  a  fool  again.  The  material  was  the  rankest  shoddy,  and  in 
a  month  the  coat  was  unfit  to  be  worn.  The  retail  firm  thereby  lost 
a  good  customer  and  did  not  enhance  their  reputation.  "A  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  "  never  pays.  If  such  cases  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  demand  for  ready-made 
clothing  should  decline  and  the  demand  for  custom-made  corres- 
pondingly increase.  Travelers  for  the  wholesale  houses  have  begun  the 
fall  campaign  bnt  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  prospects. 


FOIBLES    OF    FASHION. 

"The  Arbiter"  in  the  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  The 
more  conservative  men  of  the  fashionable  world  pretend  to  see  in 
this  revival  of  the  models  of  1840  in  men's  wear  a  forthcoming  re- 
naissance in  short  clothes,  and  are  deeply  agitated  thereover.  There 
is  no  need  for  alarm,  however.  If  that  is  to  be,  it  will  be  done  with 
care  and  upon  the  best  judgment  of  the  men  that  control  at  the 
time.  There  surely  was  nothing  more  kaleidoscopically  picturesque 
during  the  epoch  of  fuss  and  feathers  than  the  average  young  man 
of  to-day  that  disports  in  knickerbockers.  The  hue  and  cry  against 
short-clothes  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  disinterested  appeal. 
Scratch  an  opponent  of  knee  breeches  and  you  will  find  a  person- 
age with  bad  legs,  take  my  word  for  it. 

In  truth,  while  somewhat  impracticable,  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
question  has  all  the  best  of  the  argument  upon  the  question  of  im- 
proving the  breed.     When  men  wore  short   clothes  in  olden  times 


they  took  better  care  of  themselves,  for  they  had  a  proper  pride  of 
personal  appearance.  Indeed,  in  the  continuance  of  a  regime  of 
attire  "  that  covers  everything,"  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  in 
physique  has  deterioriated  ?  There  was  no  need  to  keep  up  to  the 
top-knotch  of  training  that  produced  the  good  thighs  and  well- 
rounded  calves.  The  shrunk-shanked  man  was  as  good  as  an 
Adonis  in  trousers.  The  showing  up  of  fashionable  society  would 
be  something  remarkable  if  the  edict  were  to  take  effect  immediately; 
but  should  it  come  it  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  physical 
development,  and  the  unfortunates  in  the  meantime  might  have  re- 
course to  the  formulators  whose  skilled  arts  can  wreathe  a  mobility 
of  youth  about  the  underpinnings  of  the  most  archaic  coryphee  of 
spectacular  production. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  noreover,  to  note  these  censors  of  any  new 
departure  or  experiment  in  dress  applaud  the  annual  spectacle  of 
gentlemen  of  means  imitating  as  closely  as  possibly  without  awaken- 
ing comparison  their  own  coachmen.  The  drive  of  the  coaching 
club  is  the  distinguished  equipagal  function  of  the  year,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  man  on  the  box  seat,  who  upon  this  occasion  is  supposed 
to  look  his  prettiest,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  infringement 
upon  the  livery  of  the  professional  Jehu. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  new  long  top  coats,  while  they  have  a 
pleat  down  each  side  seam,  indicating  a  skirt  effect,  have  no  buttons 
upon  the  waist  line  of  the  back.  In  place  thereof  there  is  a  triangle 
Hone  in  self  color  silk.  I  long  ago  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
two  little  bulls-eye  buttons.  They  are  there  for  no  purpose  ;  they 
are  not  decorative.  They  simply  mean  that  once  upon  a  time  when 
men  wore  swords  and  square  cut  coats  the  skirts  were  lapped  back 
with  tapes  that  attached  to  these  buttons. 

They  should  come  off,  and  so  should  the  buttons  upon  the  coat 
sleeves  of  the  undercoat.  They  indicate  no  saving  clause  of  utility; 
they  are  not  decorative;  they  do  not  give  the  finish  that  several  rows 
of  stitching  would.  But  they  have  a  purpose.  Experience  teaches 
that.  It  is  clearly  the  aim  of  the  tailor  that  affixes  them  that  the 
silk  sleeve  lining  of  the  overcoat  should  last  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible.    The  coat  tail  and  sleeve  buttons  must  go  ! 


TO  INCREASE  BUSINESS. 

There  are  various  wavs  of  stimulating  trade,  says  the  Chicago 
Apparel  Gazette,  chief  of  which  is  successful  advertising  in  its  various 
branches,  but  there  is  another  way  of  doing  more  business,  and  that 
is  by  increasing  its  scope.  It  is  from  such  a  method  that  the  great 
department  stores  have  come,  by  the  additions  of  departments  and 
branches  of  business,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  original  character  of 
the  store.  Many  dealers  deprecate  the  spreading  of  a  business 
beyond  its  original  lines,  but  the  notion  is  old  fogish  and  the  proof 
is  that  these  department  stores  pay. 

We  will  suppose  the  store  to  be  originally  confined  to  clothing. 
For  a  time  the  business  grows,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  in- 
crease is  small,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  careful,  systematic  and 
energetic  pushing.  The  territory  has  been  worked  out;  all  the  busi- 
ness in  it  than  can  be  attracted  to  a  store  of  the  character  of  the  one 
just  described  has  been  secured.  What  comes  next?  There  is  room, 
help  can  be  readily  secured,  the  business  has  been  profitable  and 
capital  is  plenty,  but  the  dealer  finds  a  limit  to  his   trade  has  been 
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so  nearly  reached  that  the  annual  increase  is  small.  This  condition 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  successful  merchant  and  he  says,  all  my 
customers  wear  hats,  why  not  try  and  sell  them?  The  hat  depart- 
ment is  added.  The  first  step  taken,  furnishing  goods,  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  departments  follow  easily,  and  the  department  store 
confined  to  men's  goods  is  the  result.  Then  comes  the  addition  of 
a  less  direct  connection  and  the  result  is  the  great  department  store. 
It  is  not  every  merchant  who  can  successfully  handle  a  large 
business,  but  there  are  many  who  could  who  do  not  because  they 
will  not.  It  is  the  tendency  in  every  line  and  in  every  town  to  con- 
centrate. Increased  capital  seeking  profitable  fields  finds  it  in 
some  such  enterprise  as  the  above,  and  many  think  it  vastly  better 
that  the  money  be  employed  in  one  business  where  one  hand  can 
often  be  made  to  wash  the  other,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  to  spread- 
ing it  out  in  variety  of  enterprises  which  have  no  connection  beyond 
the  same  proprietorship. 

BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Merchant  tailors  realized  several  years  ago  that  their  method  of 
doing  business  was  bad,  and  felt  the  need  of  reform.  They  were 
too  willing  to  extend  credit  and  their  business  was  seriously  crippled 
by  bad  accounts.  The  New  York  Sun  did  not,  therefore,  tell  them 
anything  new  when  it  said,  editorially,  just  before  the  recent  auction 
sale  of  judgments,  that  : 

"The  tailors  have  only  themselves  to  blame  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  bad  accounts.  They  should  have  been  more  dis- 
criminating in  the  extending  of  credit  ;  but,  of  all  trades,  they  have 
been  the  most  wedded  to  old  fashions  of  doing  business,  borrowed 
from  Europe,  and  from  England  more  especially." 

This  is  truth,  if  it  is  not  news,  and  it  is  keenly  sarcastic.  That 
merchant  tailors,  who  should,  above  all  things  else,  follow  the  fash- 
ions, are,  of  all  trades,  the  most  unfashionable  in  their  business 
methods,  is  discreditable  to  them  and  provocative  of  ridicule.  But 
they  are  rapidly  reforming  their  vicious  system,  and  through  their 
national  exchange  and  local  exchanges  are  establishing  safegaurds 
against  undesirable  customers  and  acquiring  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  will  enable  them  to  conduct  their  business  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. They  are,  in  fact,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  doing  what 
the  Sun  says  in  the  editorial  from  which  we  have  jalready  quoted,  is 
true  policy,  which  it  thus  briefly  defines  : — 

"  The  true  policy  for  the  merchant  tailors  is  to  get  the  most  they 
can  lor  their  bad  debts,  accept  the  loss  with  philosophy,  and  then 
proceed  to  put  themselves  in  line  with  modern  business  progress.'' 

Continuing,  the  Sun  says  with  wisdom  that  shines  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  refulgence  : 

"The  plan  they  have  adopted  of  making  inquiries  in  the  trade 
as  to  the  credit  of  customers  and  their  habits  as  to  paying  bills,  will 
be  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection  if  they  act  in  accordance  with 
the  information  obtained.  A  similar  method  is  pursued  by  the  Retail 
Dealers'  Protective  Association,  which  publishes  a  directory  giving 
those  particulars  as  to  the  thousands  of  individuals.  Purchasers  are 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  also  as  to 
their  practice  with  reference  to  paying  bills,  whether  they  are  cash 
buyers,  prompt  or  slow  in  paying  bills,  or  dead  beats.  The  mere 
possession  of  wealth  is  no  sure  indication  that  a  man  or  woman  is 
trustworthy;  for  rich  people  may  fight  harder  against  paying  small 
debts  than  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  thus  putting  their 
creditors  to  much  expense  and  annoyance  in  making  collections. 
But  the  method  of  securing  information  adopted  by  these  organized 
retail  dealers  enables  them  to  proceed  intelligently  in  giving  credit." 

But  while  the  Sun  is  right  in  this  it  is  wrong  in  supposing,  as  it 
seems  to  do  in  common  with  the  majority  of  newspapers,  that  the 
high  prices  charged  by  our  leading  merchant  tailors  are  excessive 
because  of  bad  accounts.  These,  of  course  have  their  influence  on 
prices,  but  this  influence  is  slight  compared  with  that  of  the  ex- 
pensive alterations  they  expect  and  generally  have  to  make  to  satisfy 
the  personal  taste  and  whims  of  their  customers  who,  were  they 
dealing  with  houses  of  less  reputation,  would  expect  no  such  costly 


changes  to  be  made.  We  are  speaking  now  of  alterations  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fitting  qualities  of  garments,  but  of  those  that 
relate  to  style  and  expression. 

Very  often  the  high  class  tailor  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
please  a  customer,  to  make  extensive  changes  in  finished  garments 
that  decidedly  impair  their  beauty  and  ruin  their  style,  and  this  he 
must  do  as  smilingly  as  though  he  were  delighted  to  pay  the  eight 
or  ten  dollars  it  often  costs,  or  he  will  soon  find  his  reputation  as  a 
high-class  tailor  monopolized  by  himself. 

Between  the  cost  ot  making  a  suit,  including  trying  on  and  alter- 
ing, as  made  by  a  good,  conscientious  tailor  for  say  $50,  and  as 
made  by  a  high  class  tailor  for  say  $75,  there  is  at  least  a  difference 
of  $10,  and  very  often  of  more  than  twice  that  amount,  and  this  dif- 
ference will  continue  as  long  as  there  are  as  many  men  in  this  coun- 
try as  there  are  now,  whom  nothing  but  the  best  of  workmanship 
will  please,  and  who  have  ideas  of  their  own  about  art  and  style  in 
clothes  on  which  they  place  a  higher  value  than  they  do  on  those  of 
their  tailor. — Sartorial  Art  Journal. 


NEW  YORK  OUTING  FASHIONS. 

The  outing  season,  says  the  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher,  pro- 
mises in  all  its  details  to  be  comparatively  unsensational.  The 
toggery  provided  for  the  summer  youth,  while  bright  and  pictur- 
esque, in  no  phase  transcends  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  color  or 
design.  This  naturally  means  a  more  universal  popularity  than 
ever  of  the  outing  stuffs,  for  there  were  those  that  under  the  lurid 
regime  of  past  seasons  hesitated  in  adopting  the  vogue  at  that  time 
for  fear  of  being  too  conspicuous.  The  outing-maniac  is,  of  course, 
irrepressible.  He  will  revel  in  his  panoramic  idiocy  in  spite  of  all 
the  safeguards  of  the  fashion-framers.  He  will  get  his  vari-colored 
and  blinding  color  effects,  if  he  has  to  get  them  made  to  order 
out  of  different  pieces  of  fabrics.  But  he  will  be  the  exception,  and 
he  will  be  harmless  and  humoresque  in  his  isolated  pre-eminence. 
The  promoters  of  outing  wear  have  not  forgotten  that  the  slab  pave- 
ments of  the  big  cities  reflect  the  heat  of  summer  time  with  greater 
warmth  than  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  there  is  no  tempering 
breeze  to  make  life  easier  to  endure.  They  have  remembered  the 
coolness  of  the  fabrics  that  mav  only  be  worn  out  of  town,  and  have 
furnished  quiet  designs  in  blue,  gray  and  brown  in  tropical  weights 
suitable  and  satisfactory  for  town  wear.  The  Gothamite  may.  there- 
fore, this  coming  season  be  garbed  in  suitings  as  comfortable,  and 
to  a  proper  extent  as  neglige  in  character,  as  the  suburban  youth 
who  may  enjoy  a  wider  scope  in  tint.  The  washable  waistcoats  that 
come  in  many  well-chosen  designs  will  be  worn  with  the  coats  and 
trousers.  They  may  be  worn  with  the  cheviot,  but  not  the  flannel 
shirts.  If  it  is  so  warm  that  the  flannel  shirt  must  be  donned  for 
comfort,  it  is  too  warm  to  add  the  weight  of  the  dressy  waistcoat. 


SERVED    HIM    RIGHT. 

A  Boston  purchaser  who  looked  into  a  clothing  store  for  a  thin 
suit,  was  shown  by  the  indifferent  salesman  a  thick  suit  that  would 
have  done  for  Fall  or  Winter.  On  saying  that  would  not  do  he  was 
asked,  sullenly,  "Don't  you  know  what  you  want  ?"  "Yes;  I  can't  give 
the  names  of  the  fabrics,  but  thin  goods — suitable  for  the  season." 
At  this  moment  another  salesman  came  along  and  addressed  his 
associate  :  "George,  warm  to-day,  isn't  it  !"  "Yes"  was  the  re- 
sponse, "  warm  enough  to  melt  down  a  thick-skulled  donkey."  The 
customer,  somewhat  annoyed,  turned  and  looked  at  "George"  full 
in  the  face,  and  remarked  thereupon,  "  I  didn't  know  the  hot 
weather  affected  you  that  way  !"  and  left  the  store. — N.  Y.  Clothier 
and  Furnisher. 


CLOTHING  OF  THE  HUMAN   RACE. 

According  to  statisticians,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  are  well  clothed — that  is,  they 
wear  garments  of  some  kind.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  go 
entirely  naked,  and  seven  hundred  millions  only  cover  certain  parts 
ot  the  body. 
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AN  import- 
ant circular  has 
been  issued  to 
the  members  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  sec- 
retary of  the 
Commercial 
Travelers'  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  on  the 
question  of  additional  insurance.  It  seems 
that  last  year  notice  was  given  by  one  of  the 
Trustees  for  an  alteration  in  the  by-laws,  so 
that  any  member  under  50  years,  who  will 
furnish  a  medical  certificate  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  may  take  an  ad- 
ditional $1,000  insurance,  paying  another  en- 
trance fee  of  $2,  and  an  additional  assess- 
ment, when  issued  according  to  the  scale  of 
rates  when  second  certificate  was  obtained, 
but  action  was  deferred  for  another  year. 
Since  then,  so  many  members  of  the  Society 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  take  $2,000  insur- 
ance that  the  Trustees  intend  submitting  the 
measure  again  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Meantime,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members,  touch- 
ing increased  insurance,  a  post  card  has 
been  enclosed  in  each  circular  with  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  "  Will  you  take  another 
thousand  insurance?"  The  circular  goes  on 
to  say  :  "As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  members  generally,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  request  of  the  Trustees  will 
meet  with  a  prompt  response.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  Board  should  expect 
the  cordial  assistance  of  every  member  in 
helping  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Soci- 
ety. We  can  conceive  of  no  better  way  on 
your  part  than  by  inducing  another  person 
to  join,  or  by  obtaining  his  permission  to 
send  his  name  to  the  Secretary.  Bear  in 
mind,  old  insurance  companies  who  know  the 
absolute  necessity  of  new  blood  to  keep 
down  the  death  rate,  pay  large  commissions 
to  agents,  which  necessarily  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  insured.  To  obtain  this  ac- 
cession of  new  members  ar.d  to  avoid  the 
expense    incidental    to  line    companies    in 


accomplishing  this  desirable  end,  your 
assistance  is  asked.  With  this  object 
in  view  an  application  form  is  enclosed  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. That  the  members  may  more 
easily  remember  when  assessments  are  due, 
it  has  been  decided  to  issue  them  at  fixed 
dates,  viz.;  the  first  lawful  day  of  the  months 
of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September, 
and  November  in  each  year.  The  next  as- 
sessment will  be  made  on  July  1st.  It  is 
optional  for  members  to  pay  as  many  assess- 
ments as  they  please  in  advance." 
WONDER  WHO  HE  IS. 
A  New  York  wholesale  merchant  says  that 
he  cheerfully  puts  up  with  the  sharp  practice 
of  his  travellers,  who  pad  their  expense  ac- 
counts, because  the  sharper  the  drummer  is 
in  that  respect,  as  a  rule,  the  more  custom 
he  brings  to  the  house. — Ex. 

THE   VICTORIA   TAX. 

The  Council  of  the  Toronto  Boaid  of 
Trade,  at  its  meeting  on  May  27th,  voted  to 
ask  the  City  Council  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  to 
rescind  their  municipal  tax  on  commercial 
travelers  from  outside  points  doing  business 
in  that  city.  We  understand  the  tax  has 
since  been  rescinded. 

THE  CELEBRATED  WHYTE  BROTHERS. 

We  do  not  mean  the  evangelists,  but  two 
others  of  the  same  name,  J.  S.  &  F.  H., 
whose  mission  is  to  convert  others  into  their 
way  of  thinking  and  believing,  viz.:  that  the 
house  each  represents  is  the  only  one  in  the 
Dominion  having  always  in  stock  the  best 
assortment  of  goods  in  the  millinery  line. 
J.  S  represents  S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  and 
F.  H.,  D.  McCall  &  Co.  The  latter  has 
been  for  some  time  on  the  North  West  and 
B.  C.  route,  and  now  J.  S.  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  same  ground.  The  somewhat 
unusual  spectacle  will  therefore  be  witnessed 
of  two  brothers  working  the  same  territory 
for  rival  firms.  They  are  both  gentlemanly 
young  fellows  and  possess  all  the  qualities 
that  make  successful  business  men.  May 
their  shadows  never  grow  less. 

OBITUARY. 

John  Booth,  traveler  for  W.  E.  Chalcraft 
&  Co.,  Toronto,  died  suddenly  at  Milton's 
hotel,  Paris  station,  on  Mav  24th,  from  heart 
failuie.     The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the 


/£„,</»«» '^  Western  Association  and  lived  in 
Branlford.  He  was  on  the  rorul 
for  about  eleven  years  represent- 
ing different  wholesale  clothing  firms,  and 
previous  to  that  he  was  manager  for  William 
Grant,  Brantford.  He  was  held  in  great  re- 
spect by  all  who  knew  him.  A  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

W.  M.  Hambly,  vvho  used  to  travel  for 
millinery  firms,  died  at  his  residence,  Day- 
ton, Ont.,  on  May  31st.  He  had  been  for 
nine  years  a  member  of  the  parent  Associa- 
tion and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Society. 

Edward  Milliven,  traveler  for  a  Montreal 
house,  returned  to  his  home  in  Halifax,  on 
May  29th,  from  a  business  trip  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  died  suddenly  on  June  2nd,  from 
heart  failure. 

R.  A.  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  parent 
Association,  died  at  his  residence,  Mitchell, 
Ont.,  on  June  12th.  He  had  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society  for 
nine  years. 

WORTH    MENTIONING- 

It  should  not  go  unnoticed  that  the  Michi- 
gan Knights  of  the  Grip  refused  a  donation 
of  a  case  of  fine  wine  tendered  them  by  a 
prominent  hotel  in  that  State.  The  travel- 
ing men  are  setting  the  country  an  example 
in  this  direction  which  may  well  be  followed 
by  many  other  organizations.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  wine  is  served  at  one  of  their 
banquets.  Within  the  past  year  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  this  fact  several  times. 
Since  the  organization  of  traveling  men's 
clubs  and  associations,  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  standing  of  traveling  men  has 
been  materially  raised,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  In  their  ranks  may  be  found  the 
most  successful  of  business  men,  representa- 
tives in  our  legislative  bodies,  ardent  temper- 
ance workers,  earnest,  consistent  Christian 
men,  who  are  not  afraid  to  proclaim  their 
principles,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  some 
few  who  are  a  disgrace  to  their  class.  But 
there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and 
before  criticising  too  severely,  consider  the 
temptation  to  which  he  is  daily  subjected, 
the  lack  of  the  restraining  influence  of  home 
for  so  much  of  his  life  and  the  strong 
competition  for  business  which  he  must 
constantly  meet,  and  say  then  would  you, 
in  his  position,  do  better  ?  The  proportion 
of  this  latter  class  is  small,  indeed — not  lar- 
ger than  can  be  found  in  any  profession, 
business  or  calling.  The  time  when  the 
world  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  "  drum- 
mer" because  he  was  a  "drummer"  is  past. 
Now  a  man  may  well  be  proud  to  say,  "  I 
belong  to  a  generous,  open-hearted,  jolly, 
honest,  honorable  class — I  am  a  traveling 
man."— American  Commercial  Traveler. 
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THE  DRUMMER'S   DREAM. 

A  little  room  in  little  hotel 

In  a  little  country  town, 
On  a  little  bed  with  a  musty  smell 

A  man  was  lying  down. 

A  great  big  man,  with  a  great  big  snore — 
For  he  lay  on  his  back  you  see — 

And  a  peaceful  look  on  his  face  he  wore, 
For  sound  asleep  was  he. 

In  his  dreams  what  marvelous  trips  he  made, 

What  tremendous  bills  he  sold  ; 
And  nobody  failed  and  everyone  paid, 

And  his  orders  were  as  good  as  gold. 
He  smiled  and  smothered  a  scornful  laugh 

When  his  fellow  drummers  blowed, 
For  he  knew  no  other  had  sold  the  half 

Of  what  his  order  book  showed. 

He  got  this  letter  from  home  one  day ; 

"Dear  Sir — We've  no  fitter  term 
To  use  in  your  case  than  simply  to  say, 

Henceforth  you  are  one  of  the  firm." 

And  a  glorious  change  this  made  in  hislife, 
He  now  from  the  road  withdrew, 

And,  really,  soon  got  to  know  his  wife, 
His  son  and  his  daughter,  too. 

And  then  moved  from  his  obscure  flat 

To  the  house  on  the  avenue, 
Lived  swell,  was  happy,  got  healthy  and  fat, 

Respected  and  wealthy,  too. 

But  with  a  thump — bang — whang — thump 
— bang !  again 
The  landlord  stood  at  the  door  ; 
"It's  puty  nigh  time  for  that  6:10  train  !" 
And  the  drummer's  dream  was  o'er. 
— American  Commercial  Traveler. 


MR.    ROBERT    W.    PENTECOST. 

R.  W.  Pentecost  represents  the  well-known 
firm  of  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry 
goods,  Toronto.  He  is  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  came  to  this  country  when  quite  a 
young  man.  He  commenced  his  brilliant 
career  on  the  road  about  21  years  ago  as  re- 
presentative for  T.  C.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Hamilton, 
and  after  the  retirement  of  that  firm  from 
business  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  em- 
ploy of  U.  Mclnnes  &  Co.,  then  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  Wyld,  Brock  &  Dar- 
ling, and  has  remained  with  the  old  firm  in 
all  its  changes.  When  he  went  on  the  road 
in  the  counties  of  Waterloo,  Perth  and  Hu- 
ron a  great  deal  of  travelling  was  done  by 
team.  He  always  drove  a  splendid  team 
and  dashed  into  the  village  or  town  handling 
the  ribbons  with  such  exquisite  grace  and 
dexterity  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  men 
and  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex.  He  has 
always  been  on  the  same  route  and  is  known 
by  everybody,  even  by  the  rising  generation. 
He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  thorough- 
ly steady,  reliable  and  well-informed  man, 
who  retains  the  confidence  of  his  customers 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  would  take  a  very 
live  man  from  a  rival  house  to  wean  that  con- 


fidence from  them.  He  is  said  to  make  as 
large  returns  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  any 
traveler  on  the  road,  and  bears  the  enviable 
reputation  of  scarcely  ever  making  a  bad 
debt.  An  unintentional  but  none  the  less 
deserved  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost's abilities  as  a  salesman  by  an  old 
Scotchman,  while  talking  with  another  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  in  the  following  terse  sen- 
tence :  "Oh  yes," said  theold  Scotchman,"  I'll 
warrant  ye  he'll  sell  plenty  o'goods."  Mr.  Pen- 
tecost we  understand,  has  been  as  prudent 
and  careful  in  his  own  affairs  as  in  those  of  the 
firms  he  has  represented  and  is  therefoie 
one  of  the  few  capitalists  on  the  road.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  customers  some  of  them  have  made 
him  sole  executor  to  their  estate  and  guar- 
dian of  their  children,  which  is  as  high  a 
compliment  as  could  be  paid,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Pentecost's  business  ability,  but  to  his  pri- 
vate character.  Mr.  Pentecost  is  also  a  ve- 
teran of  1866.   He  was  a  member  of  the  13th 


the    proceedings    with    a   humorous  i 

dress  and  at  a    later  stage  Rev.  Dr.  Tho 
as  delivered   a    capital   address  on   "Ta 


Battalion  and  went  to  the  front  with  his 
company.  His  many  friends  say  that  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Fenian  raid  are  well 
worth  listening  to. 


HALF-YEARLY.  MEETING. 

The  hall-yearly  meeting  ol  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers  Association  oi  Cana- 
da, was  held  at  the  headquaters.  No.  57 
Yonge  street,  Toronto,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, June  6th.  President  Burns  in  the 
chair.  A  report  was  presented  by  Sec- 
retary Sargent  showing  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  to  be  in  1  gr  itif',  in*,'  and 
prosperous  condition,  the  membership 
being  over  3000,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  Association  had  paid  out  to  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  since  the  inception  of 
the  insurance  schemes  a  sum  of  over 
.ft  00.00O,  the  surplus  in  hand  was  $1  <)(),- 
000.  The  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
auditors  who  added  that  the  title  deeds 
01  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  As- 
sociation were  In  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutive. A  resolution  was  passed  to  send 
a  telegram  of  condolence  to  Lady  Mac- 
donald  expressive  of  the  profound  sym- 
pathy Oi  the  Association  with  her  in  the 
deatii  ot  her  husband,  Sir  John  Macdonald 


TRAVELERS'    CIRCLE. 

A  most  enjoyablJ  evening  was  spent 
by  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Trav- 
elers   Circle   and   a  large  number   ot   their 


friends  in  Webb's  pallors,  Toronto,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  May  25th,  in 
socia.  intercourse  and  listening  to  the 
attractive  programme  provided  for  th«ir 
entertainment.     Rev.  Dr.  Stafford  opened 
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ini- 
as  lu'uvt'M'ii  a  capital  auuress  on  .Talk- 
ing,' explaining  that  lie  selected  that 
Subject  as  commercial  travelers  were 
about  t  lie  best  talkers  he  knew  of.  The 
musical  programme  consisted  of  solos  by 
Miss  ,1.  Mann,  of  Hamilton,  Miss  M.  Mc- 
Grath,  Alexander  Corrie  and  Edgar  Buck 
with  a  duet  by  Miss  Met  i  rath  and  Mr. 
Gorrie.  Miss  Scholey  recited  Luke,  and 
G.  \V.  Armstrong  read  an  interesting 
essay  on  "The  Hand  of  God  in  Modern 
inventions.'  The  Napolitano  orhcestra 
rendered  instrumental  music  ami  Webb 
furnished  refreshments.  The  hearty  rend- 
ering ol  the  national  anthem  brought 
tho   programme   to   an   appropriate  close. 

HONORING   AN    EX-PRESIDENT. 

The  hall-yearly  meeting  of  vhe  Com- 
mercial Travelers  Association  of  Cana- 
da, held  in  their  new  building,  No.  57 
Y'onge  street,  Toronto,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Juue  6th,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  presentation  to  a  deservedly  popular 
member.  When  A.  A.  Allan  retired  from 
the  office  oi  President  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  after  a  service  of  over  eleven 
years  on  the  Board  of  Management,  the 
members  decided  to  mark  their  appre- 
ciation ot  his  valuable  and  painstaking 
efforts  iu  behalt  of  the  Association  in  a 
tangible  form.  This  took  the  shape  oi  a 
life-size  portrait  of  himself  and  the  com- 
mission was  placed  in  the  capable  hands 
01  J.  H.  L.  Forster.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  not  enough,  and  T.  W.  Ellis 
&  Co.  were  instructed  to  manufacture 
a  hunting  case  gold  watch  and  chain, 
which  would  reflect  credit  upon  them- 
selves aud  all  concerned.  The  portrait 
is  a  particularly  happy  effort,  ohe  like- 
ness being  perfect,  and  as  to  the  watch 
and  chain  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  manufacturers  carried  out  their 
commission  in  a  way  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  watch  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :  "Presented  to  A.  A. 
Allan  by  the  members  of  the  Commercial 
Travelers  Association  of  Canada,  Juue 
6th,   1891." 

The  presentation  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  engrossed  address  in  book 
form  : 

A.  A.  Allan,   Esq., 
Dear  Sir  : — 

The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Commercial  Travelers  Association  oi  Can- 
ada desire  to  express  upon  your  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency  of  the  associa- 
tion their  appreciation  of  your  valuable 
services. 

During  your  incumbency  oi  the 
several  offices  you  have  so  ably  filled, 
many  important  matters  affecting  the 
weliare  ot  our  association  have  been  suc- 
cessfully completed  by  your  tact,  sound 
business  ability  and  force  of  character, 
which  have  long  marked  you  as  a  success- 
ful business  man. 

As  our  chiel  executive  officer  the 
zeal  and  sterling  integrity  you  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  questions  af- 
fecting our  welfare  convince  us  that  our 
interests    were    always    close    at    heart. 

We  cannot  allow  you  to  separate 
from  us  without  expressing  our  regret 
at  your  retirement  and  ask  your  accept- 
ance 01  the  accompanying  testimonial  as 
a  token  ot  our  regard. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and 
'family.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 

JOHN  BURNS,  President. 
JAS.  SARGENT,  Secretary. 
President  Burns  made  the  presentation 
in  a  felicitous  uad  happy  manner  and 
Mr.  Allan  feelingly  replied.  As  an  evi- 
dence 01  the  great  esteem  in  which  the 
recipient  is  held,  congratulatory -speeches 
followed  from  Fred.  Birks,  ex-President 
Oi  the  Dominion  Travelers  Association, 
Montreal  ;  Warring  Kennedy,  Wm.  Mc- 
Cabe,  actuary,  H.  Symons,  solicitor,  C. 
('.  VanNorman,  first  vice-president,  R.  J. 
Oir,  second  vice-president  of  the  Commer- 
cial 'travelers  Association,  of  Canada 
James  Paterson,  J.  C.  Black  ex-presidents, 
II.  Wright,  vice-president,  W.  (j.  Reid, 
director  ol  the  Hamilton  branch;  J.  J. 
Allworth.  and  E.  Fielding.  Among  those 
present  were  many  colleagues  of  the  retir 
ing  president,  among  them  J.  H.  Devan- 
ey,  'I.  P.  Hayes,  W.  B.  Back,  J.  Green- 
Held,  M.  C.  Ellis,  John  Hooper,  Fred. 
Warrington    and    E.    E.    Starr. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
testimonial  was  composed  of  E.  C.  Van- 
Norman,  B.  H.  Gray  and  Jas.  Haywood. 
The  pi  trait  will  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  real  ing  room  at  the  headquarters 
01  the  Association. 
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Jewelers'  silk  velvet  goods  are  gaining  in 
favor  and  a  better  class  of  material  is  being 
used. 

Opera  glasses  have  met  with  a  very  slow- 
sale  during  the  past  season,  nor  can  much 
trade  be  expected. 

With  the  advance  of  warm  weather  fans 
are  receiving  more  request,  and  some  houses 
report  difficulty  in  filling  orders. 

Purses  of  a  good  quality  are  in  active  de- 
mand, and  it  seems  that  the  cheaper  and 
poorer  qualities  have  had  their  day. 

There  has  been  an  active  inquiry  of  late 
for  all  solid  leather  traveling  cases.  Cheap 
imitation  goods  do  not  seem  to  be  wanted. 

Nerlich  &  Co.  are  showing  some  hand- 
some lines  of  fish,  game  and  dinner  sets. 
They  are  all  hand  decorated  and  are  worth 
seeing. 

Horn  goods,  which  were  put  on  the  mar- 
ket recently  in  an  experimental  way,  are  fast 
becoming  staple,  and  are  meeting  with  an 
increasing  demand. 

One  of  the  prettiest  novelties  lately  brought 
out  is  a  table  bell  of  delicate  porcelain,  ex- 
quisitely decorated  with  wreaths  of  tiny,  pink 
rose  buds.     The  tongue  is  of  silver. 

Very  few  failures  in  the  fancy  goods  line 
have  taken  place  in  the  Dominion  during  the 
past  month.  There  were  one  or  two  small 
firms  who  were  unable  to  keep  up,  but  the 
trade  was  not  in  any  way  affected. 

W.  H.  Bleasdell  &  Co.  announce  to  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion  that  they  have  re- 
entered the  fancy  goods  business  with  an 
entirely  new  stock  directly  imported  from 
Europe.  Their  place  of  business  is  74  York 
street,  Toronto. 

The  fancy  goods  trade  for  the  past  month 
has  been  very  quiet,  and  this  may  be  said  to 
be  the  fancy  goods  dealer's  holiday  season. 
Travelers'  have  started  out  with  samples  of 
goods  for  the  coming  Christmas  trade  and 
so  far  report  a  good  trade  for  future  delivery, 
but  for  immediate  shipment  is  very  dull. 

Pocketbooks  for  ladies  suggest  the  idea 
that  they  are  seeking  compensation  for  their 
pocketlessness,  as  some  of  the  new  styles  are 
capacious  enough  to  hold  nearly  all  of  a 
lady's  small  belongings.  Among  the  new 
notions  in  this  line  are  the  bright  red  books, 
which,  strange  to  say,  bid  fair  to  be  popular. 

Among  recent  inventions  is  a  magazine 
penholder,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  magazine  gun.  This  penholder  is  "  load- 
ed" with  a  stock  of  pens  intended  to  last  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  when  a  pen 
wears  out  it  is  ejected  and  another,  supplied 
from  the  reservoir  in  the  holder,  takes  its 
place.  The  same  idea  is  also  worked  out  in 
pencil  holders,  and  we   shall   probably,  ere 


long  find  these  new  concomitants  of  the 
stationer's  stock  insinuating  themselves  into 
public  notice.  The  magazine  penholder  be- 
comes distinctively  the  rival  of  the  fountain 
pen.  In  the  one  the  pen  and  !n  the  other 
the  ink  is  fed  as  wanted  for  the  use  of  the 
writer  Each  has  its  place,  but  this  late  in- 
vention seems  to  be  a  promising  reinforce- 
ment to  the  steel  pen  army. 

Plush  goods  this  year  as  shown  are  greatly 
improved  since  last  season  and  dealers  are 
making  for  a  good  trade.  The  novelties  are 
bright  silks,  antique  oaks  and  other  fancy 
woods.  Manicure  goods  are  finding  a  more 
extended  sale.  The  newest  thing  in  this  line 
is  the  album  box  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
ordinary  photograph  album,  and  is  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  latter. 

Bright  silver  is  holding  its  own  in  the 
fancy  goods  world,  as  any  one  can  see  ;*but 
as  this  is  not  the  time  of  year  for  novelties 
one  finds  little  which  is  really  new  and  in- 
teresting to  talk  about.  Some  extremely 
pretty  things  are  offered  in  the  way  of  chate- 
laine tablets,  engagement,  memo,  and  ex- 
pense books  for  ladies'  use,  all  of  which  are 
bound  in  white  silver,  with  etched  or  en- 
graved decorations  of  rare  delicacy  and 
beauty. 

WHY  SOME    MEN  FAIL. 

The  question  was  recently  propounded  by 
a  magazine  editor  to  two  of  our  conspicuously 
successful  Americans  :  "  What  are  the 
causes  of  poverty  ?"  One  replied:  "  ignorance 
and  incapacity."  The  other  said  that  the 
prevalent  cause  is  "  the  number  of  young 
men  who  are  wanting  in  decision  and  fixity 
of  purpose.  If  they  get  into  a  good  place  at 
the  start  they  should  stick  to  it,  knowing  that 
by  perseverance,  industry  and  ability  they 
win  promotion  in  due  course  as  vacancies 
occur.  But  they  see  or  hear  of  some  one 
making  a  fortune  in  Wall  street,  or  in  ranch- 
ing, or  in  mining,  and  away  they  go  to  try 
their  luck.  When  they  lose,  as  they  do 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  is 
the  end  of  them;  they  can  never  settle  down 
to  ordinary  ways  of  living  after  that,  and  their 
descent  is  rapid."  This  reason  hits  the  nail 
square  on  the  head.  Go  where  we  will  we 
will  find  men  who  commenced  life  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  who 
are  such  complete  financial  wrecks  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  for  their  reforma- 
tion. They  may  be  honest  and  temperate; 
they  may  even  possess  natural  ability  of  a 
high  order,  but  lacking  in  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, thty  will  never  succeed.  Had  they  suf- 
ficient will  force  to  stick  to  one  thing,  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  it  might  be  at  first, 
were  they  content  to  advance  slcwly,  they 
would  have  no  reason  now  to  talk  of  the 
"luck"  of  those  who  have  pushed  forward 
into  the  front  ranks.  Another  cause  of  pov- 
erty is  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  Many  men 
seem  to  have  no  faith  in  themselves,  conse- 
quently no  assertiveness,   no  independence, 


no  pluck  and  no  push.  They  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  themselves,  preferring 
to  lean  on  others.  They  are  afraid  to  make 
an  investment,  because  of  the  possibility  of 
failure;  they  are  alraid  to  tell  what  they  can 
do,  as  they  might  make  an  error  in  doing  it; 
thev  are  cowards  in  everv  sense  of  the  word. 
This  is  often  the  result  of  early  training.  A 
boy,  naturally  timid,  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground so  persistently  and  his  mistakes  are 
so  severely  criticised  that  he  grows  up  into  . 
an  entirely  useless  man.  Push  and  fixity  of 
purpose  will  always  bring  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess.— Ex. 


AN  ALL-AROUND  BUSINESS 
MAN. 

"Speaking  of  diversified  lines  of  business 
being  carried  on  in  one  establishment,"  re- 
marked a  traveling  man  whose  territory  in- 
cluded the  far  western  towns,  "leads  me  to 
remark  that  your  big  city  department  stores 
can't  compare  with  some  of  the  ten-by- 
twenty  business  houses  in  the  frontier  towns. 
In  a  little  room  about  large  enough  if  empty 
to  turn  around  in,  a  man  will  carry  on  more 
kinds  of  business  than  you  could  find  in  two 
blocks  on  Olive  street.  Just  to  convince  you 
that  I'm  telling  the  truth,  let  me  show  you 
one  of  several  business  cards  I  received  from 
man  out  there."  And  he  exhibited  a  card  on 
which  was  the  following  : 

* * 

:     PROFESSOR  WILLIAM   JONES, 
M.  D., 

:  Attorney    at    Law    and  Notary    Public. 

;  Special    attention    given     to    Loaning 

;  Money,    Paying   Taxes    for   Non-Resi- 

:  dents  and    Collecting  Accounts.      Also 

:  dealer  in  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hard- 

:  ware,  Windmills,  Furniture,  Barb  Wire 

:  and  Coffins.     Highest  Market  price  paid 

:  for  Country  Produce.    Harness,  Musical 

:  Instruments.    Watches  and  Sewing  Ma- 

!  chines  repaired  on  short  notice.  N.  B.   A 

:  Millinery  Store    is   connected  with   the 

;  establishment. 


"His  wife  conducts  the  latter,"  explained 
the  traveling  man,"  and  the  two  of  them 
about  make  a  living. — Ex. 


IT    WAS    NOT    HE  THAT 
WORRIED. 

"  Now,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bagwig  ferociously, 
"attend  to  me  !  Were  you  not  in  difficulties 
a  few  months  ago  ?" 

"No." 

"  Now  sir  !  Attend  to  my  question.  I  ask 
you  again,  and  pray  be  careful  in  answering, 
for  you  are  on  your  oath,  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind you.  Were  you  not  in  difficulties  some 
months  ago  ?" 

"  No;  not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Sir,  do  you  pretend  to  tell  this  court  that 
you  did  not  make  a  composition  with  your 
creditors  a  few  months  ago  ?" 

A  bright  smile  of  intelligence  spread  over 
the  ingenuous  face  of  the  witness,  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Oh  !  ah  1  That's  what  you  mean,  is  it  ? 
But,  you  see,  it  was  my  creditors  who  were 
in  difficulties,  and  not  me."— The  Green 
Bag. 
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RAVELER'S 


INTRODUCTION 


An  advertisement  in  the  journal  representing  your  trade  is 
an  introduction  to  your  traveler.  He  may  have  been  shown  the 
same  kind  of  samples  from  just  as  good  a  house  but  he  prefers  to 
wait  till  your  representative  calls  upon  him.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  your  advertisement  which  induced  him  to 
do  this  ?  It  is  poor  policy  to  advertise  in  journals  in  which  your 
advertisement  is  only  seen  by  accident.  Is  it  not  far  better  and 
more  business-like  to  place  it  in  journals  that  are  read  by  those 
who  buy  and  retail  the  goods  which  the  advertiser  either  manufac- 
tures or  sells,  and  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  thousands  instead 
of  the   few  ? 

With  all  deference  we  say  it  is  a  mistake  to  advertise  only 
when  trade  is  brisk.  The  retailer  has  more  time  and  inclination 
to  read  his  trade  paper  when  business  is  dull  and  consequently  he 
is  more  disposed  to  study  the  special  features  of  the  advertisements 
and  have  them  impressed  on  his  mind  for  future  use.  There  can 
be  no  time  better  than  the  present  for  keeping  an  advertisement  in 
a  paper  like  The  Dry  Goods  Review,  which  will  be  seen  and 
read  by  the  trade  of  the  country  before  making  their  fall  and  winter 
purchases.  To  the  manufacturers  it  is  also  invaluable  for  advertis 
ing  that  their  products  are  now  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  whole 
salers  as  thereby  they  will  not  only  be  serving  their  own  interests 
but  also  those  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


JOHN  JVUCDONALD  &  CO., 

WELLINGTON  &  FRONT  STREETS  E.,  TORONTO, 

Are  now  showing  a  most  interesting  stock  of  new  goods  in  the  following- 
sections  of  their  different  departments  : 


Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Muslins,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
Flouncings,  Veilings,  Hosiery  and  Gloves. 

Staple  Linen  Goods  in  all  saleable  lines,  Tablings, 
Towels,  Towellings,  Hollands,  Canvas,  &c,  &c. 

Canadian,  Scotch,  English  and  Irish  manufactured 
Woollens,  in  Suitings,  Pantings,  Coatings  and 
Overcoatings.  Tailors'  Trimmings  and  Linings 
in  all  the  leading  lines. 


Neckwear,  Underwear,  Half  Hose,  Collars  and 
Cuffs,  Braces,  Handkerchiefs,  Rubber  Goods, 
Umbrellas,  Carriage  Rugs,  Valises. 

Haberdashery  and  Smallwares,  Dress  Trimmings, 
Dress  Buttons,  Silk,  Linen  and  Cotton  Threads 
for  hand  and  machine  use,  Fancy  Goods,  Wools 
and  Corsets. 

Wilton,  Brussels,  Tapestry,  Wool  and  Hemp  Car- 
pets, Linoleums,  Floor  and  Table  Oilcloth,  Rugs, 
Mats,  Table  and  Piano  Covers,  Curtains  and 
Quilts. 


Inspection   Invited.     Orders  solicited. 

Filling  Letter  Orders  a  Specialty. 

THE   GREAT  ASSORTING  HOUSE  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

wholesale  dry  goods, 

Hamilton,       «        -     Ontario. 


OUR  TRAVELLERS 


FLANNELS 


FLANNELETTES 


Are    on    the    Road    with    full    Ranges   of  samples    for     Fall. 

r 

Carefully    selected.      We  offer    the    best    values    only. 


Admitted  to  be  the  best  value    in  the  Trade. 


DRESS  GOODS 


GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 


SORTING 


LETTER  ORDERS 


Unusually    large  showing.     All  NEW  GOODS. 

Large  display  of    TIES,  TOP    SHIRTS   and    UNDERWEAR. 
They    will    stand    comparison. 

Our  repeated    importations    have    put    stock  in  good  shape,    to  fill 
orders,  for  present  use. 

Special  care  and  attention  given  to  this  department. 


&^=J 


HATS .  QtfS^FURl 
MILLINE 

>A    AMD 


perYea^r. 


BEIili 


H     H 


H     H 


PIANOS 


=©  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED  @= 

Are  the  choice  of  the  musical  profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich  Tone, 
Substantial  Construction  and  Elegant  Appearance. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  BELL  ORGAN  &   PIANO  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


TORONTO,  ONT, 
70  King  St.  West. 


BRANCH    WAREROOMS 

LONDON,  ONT., 
2 1 1  Dundas  St. 


HAMILTON,  ONT 
44  James  St.  North. 


"Canadian  and  Co-operative." 


MAY.   1891 


operate 
on    the  lines 
of    the     Grand 
Trunk    and    Canada 
Atlantic  Railways,    reach 
ing  every  city  and  nearly  all 
the  important   towns   in  Ontario 
and    Quebec,    the    fruit    gardens 
and  produce  centres  of  Ontario; 
the  fishing  grounds  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  Atlan- 
tic   seaboard,    with    respon- 
sible and  reliable  con- 
nections for  points 
beyond  lines 
of  opera 
tion. 


J.    M. 
G.  A.  GROVER, 
General  Superintendent, 


KIRK,  President. 
S. 


48  Yonge  Street, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Has 
an    ex- 
perienced 
staff,     modern 
system  and    equip- 
ment, and  at  moderate 
rates    provides   prompt   and 
reliable   service.       C.  O.  D.'s, 
Collections,     Money,     Merchan- 
dise, Packages,  Parcels,  Produce, 
Printed    Matter,     Samples,     and 
Valuables  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Special  rates  on  consignments  of 
merchandise  of  500  lbs.   and  up- 
wards.    Call  Cards,  Office  Lists 
and  Receipt  Books, furnish- 
ed to  regular  ship- 
\^      Pers  in    cities 
and  large 

«^    towns 
226  St.  James  St.. 


General  Manager, 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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WANTED  AN  INSOLVENT  ACT. 


fa^*>  1  HE  article  in  our  last  is- 
j*  sue  from  the  Drapers' Record 
shows  plainly  that  the  pati- 
ence and  forbearance  of  British 
creditors  of  Canadian  bankrupts  are 
about  exhausted  and  that  unless  an 
Insolvent  Act  is  passed  without  loss  of  time 
the  trade  of  the  country  will  suffer  materially. 
The  strained  relations  referred  to  in  the  arti- 
cle in  question  will  not  be  mini  ciized  by  the 
failure  of  Radford  Bros,  of  Montreal,  which 
will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  creditors,  who  are 
principally  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  estate  will  not  realize  more  than 
20  cents  on  the  dollar,  if  even  that.  Our  English  friends  need  not, 
however,  imagine  that  the  mercantile  community  of  this  country  is 
not  as  fully  alive  as  they  to  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 
passage  of  an  Insolvent  Act  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  its  appearance  on  the  Statute  Books  of  the  Dominion  would  be 
just  as  gladly  welcomed  by  them.  Those  merchants  and  others  who 
clamoured  for  the  repeal  of  the  Insolvent  Act  of  1879  have  come  to 
recognize  the  errors  of  their  ways  and  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  very 
thankful  to  have  the  same  Act  in  force  to-day.  The  government 
were  unable  to  resist  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
for  its  repeal,  but  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  voted  against  the  repeal, 
expressed  the  opinion  then  that  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  be 
without  an  Insolvent  Act  would  soon  find  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  his  words  have  come  true.  The  principal  argument  used 
against  the  Act  was  that  any  one  could  get  a  discharge.  Of  course 
they  could  if  the  creditors  did  not  take  any  trouble  to  stop  it  but  they 
had  the  power  to  do  soif  they  chose  to  exercise  it.  The  present  leader 
of  the  government,  Hon.  Mr.  Abbott,  framed  the  first  Insolvent  Act, 
and  as  he  thoroughly  understands  the  question  it  is  notat  all  improb- 
able that  an  Act  can  be  put  through,  if  not  this  session,  at  least  the 


next, — that  is  to  say  if  our  Boards  of  Trade  and  the  business  com- 
munity take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once  and  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  government. 

Regarding  the  Ontario  Act  the  recent  decisions  in  the  courts 
have  undoubtedly  caused  serious  alarm  among  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants, notably  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Gait  on  section  nine, 
which  he  declared  ultra  vires.  A  case  in  point,  Hanover  Furniture 
Company  v.  Francis  Owen,  has  just  been  wound  up  in  the  Tenth 
Division  Court,  Toronto.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  defendant  and  placed  an  execution  in  the  bailiff's 
hands.  Immediately  after  the  seizure  Owen  assigned  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  to  W.  Robertson,  of  Hamilton,  who  demanded  the 
goods.  The  execution  creditors  refused  to  deliver  up  possession 
and  the  bailiff  interpleaded,  the  issue  being  tried  by  Judge  Morson, 
who  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  execution  creditors.  From  this 
judgment  the  assignee  appealed  to  Senior  Judge  Morgan,  who  dis- 
missed the  appeal  with  costs.  The  bailiff,  after  having  been  in  pos- 
session fifty-three  days,  sold  the  goods  and  paid  the  money  to  the 
Hanover  Company,  who  were  thus  the  only  creditors  of  Owen  to 
receive  anything,  there  being  nothing  left  after  payment  of  the  costs 
to  satisfy  the  remaining  claims,  which  aggregated  about  $12,000. 
The  manifest  injustice  of  such  cases  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  and  the 
sooner  the  matter  is  remedied  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness community  throughout  the  Province. 

The  creditors  are  quite  powerless  to  take  the  estate  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  once  it  gets  there,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  their  own  choosing,  who  in  all  probability  would  be  better  fitted 
to  wind  it  up.  The  sheriff  goes  on  winding  up  the  estate  under  the 
Creditors  Relief  Act,  and  the  creditors  have  no  control  over  him 
whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  assets  shall  be  realized. 
They  receive  no  notification  other  than  the  ordinary  sheriffs 
notice,  which  many  of  them  may  never  see  or  hear  of.  Therefore 
the  estate  maybe  distributed  among  only  a  few  of  them,  whereas  an 
assignee  is  bound  to  notify,  by  registered  letter,  each  creditor  whose 
name  he  finds  in  the  insolvent's  books  or  becomes  aware  of  in  any 
other  way. 

An  assignment  made  under  the  Ontario  Act  or  an  Act  of  any  of 
the  provinces,  makes  no  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  insolvent, 
because  the  provincial  parliaments  have  no  power  to  pass  an  Insol- 
vent Act  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  Dominion  parliament. 
Consequently  many  deserving  men  who  have  been  unfortunate  can- 
not get  their  discharge  because  some  greedy  and  exacting  creditors 
refuse  to  sign  it. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  the  Dominion  that  its  bankruptcy  laws 
should  be  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  and  muddled  state.  We  repeat 
that  it  is  quite  evident  our  trade  and  commerce  will  be  seriously  in- 
jured unless  an  Insolvent  Act  is  passed  by  the  Dominion  parliament, 
and  it  therefore  behooves  our  Boards  of  Trade  and  business  men  gen- 
erally to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  premises  so  as  to  shew  British  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  that  they,  at  least,  do  not  merit  the  odium 
of  allowing  things  to  remain  as  they  are  without  making  a  strong 
effort  to  rectify  them. 
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RETAIL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

HE  movement  for  the  formation  of 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associations  is  ap- 
parently not  to  be  confined  to  one 
particular  place.  Mr.  W.  Flint  Jones, 
of  Belleville,  writes  :  "  J  quite  agree 
with  you  that  the  formation  of  Retail 
Associations  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
and  I  have  been  thinking  seriously 
of  trying  to  bring  about  some  kind  of 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  retail- 
ers here.  In  these  days  of  cutting 
prices,  dead  beats,  and  slow  paying 
customers  such  an  association  must 
be  of  great  help  and  even  profit  to  retailers."  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  every  retailer  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject.  What  therefore  is  to  prevent  their  formation  ? 
There  appears  to  be  only  one  stumbling  block  in  the  way  and  that  is 
jealousy.  To  such  an  absurd  extent  is  this  feeling  carried  that  dry 
goods  men  in  the  same  block  will  no»  even  recognize  each  other 
when  they  meet,  far  less  speak  to  each  other.  So  we  are  credibly 
informed.  Is  it  not  a  matter  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  among  a 
body  of  men,  second  to  one  in  intelligence,  affability  and  good  breed- 
ing, such  conduct  could  be  possible  ?  There  are,  of  course,  sharks  in 
every  business,  who  deserve  to  be  ostracised,  but  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  friendly  intercourse  between  honest 
andjhonorable  rivals.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  As- 
sociations referred  to  were  formed  the  effect  would  be  to  at  once 
sweep  away  the  "  green-eyed  monster"  and  establish  and  perpetuate 
a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  the  dry  goods  fraternity  which  is 
so  sadly  lacking  at  present.  There  is  no  community  of  interest 
among  them  with  the  result  that  manifest  evils,  which  are  injuriously 
affecting  the  trade,  are  tolerated  and  no  effort  can  be  made  to  re- 
move them  without  concerted  action.  There  is  an  entirely  different 
state  of  affairs  among  the  retail  grocers.  Since  the  formation  of  their 
Associations  thev  have  among  other  things  made  the  wholesalers 
abandon  the  retail  trade  and  confine  themselves  entirely  to  whole- 
sale; they  have  caused  a  heavier  license  fee  to  be  exacted  from  ped- 
dlers; they  have  suppressed  dead-beats,  and  remedied  many  other 
evils  but  above  all — which  they  look  upon  as  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance— the  Associations  have  engendered  a  kindlier  feeling  among 
the  trade  and  been  of  immense  value  socially.  They  have  also,  in 
a  few  instances,  co-operated  to  take  local  bankrupt  stocks  off  the 
market,  and  divide  them  among  themselves,  the  benefit  of  which  is 
self-evident.  A  merchant  fails  and  his  stock  is  sold  by  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  who  immediately  proceeds  to  sell  at  slaughter 
prices  to  the  loss,  and  often  permanent  injury,  of  solvent  merchants 
in  the  same  locality.  But  if  these  merchants  had  a  community  of  in- 
terest and  agreed  to  purchase  the  stock  and  sell  it  themselves  at  re- 
gular prices  they  would  not  suffer  any  loss,  but  rather  be  gainers  by 
the  transaction.  We  have  had  complaints  from  retailers  in  small 
places  on  this  very  question  of  bankrupt  stock  sales  but  we  could  do 
nothing  to  help  them.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  that  and  other  evils  is 
by  organization.  Let  the  dry  goods  men  sink  all  their  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  determination  to 
purge  the  trade  of  the  evils  which  have  brought  misfortune  to  so 
many  of  their  number,  to  strive  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  to  liveon  terms  of  amity  and  socia- 
bility, having  for  their  motto  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 


A  REPREHENSIBLE  CUSTOM. 

The  custom  that  seems  to  prevail  with  some  wholesale  merchants 
of  asking  accommodation  from  their  debtors  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  A  firm  must  be  in  a  very  rotten  state  indeed  when  it 
is  forced  to  beg  for  accommodation  paper  from  a  customer  to  enable 
it  to  meet  its  obligations.  Surely  a  retailer  must  be  exceedingly 
blind  to  his  own  interests  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  a  party  to 
such  a  dangerous  and  unbusinesslike  action.  It  is  hard  to  say  who 
is  more  blamable — the  wholesaler  for  his  craft  or  the  retailer  for  his 
stupidity.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  retailer,  but  there  is 
certainly  none  for  the  wholesaler.  So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned, 
the  mere  fact  of  such  a  request  being  made  to  him  should  prove  to 


him  at  once  that  something  must  be  radically  wrong,  and  his  only 
safe  and  judicious  course  would  be  to  firmly  decline  to  soil  his  fingers 
by  signing  his  name  to  any  paper.  He  would  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  everything  to  gain  by  doing  so.  There  are  many  other  whole- 
sale firms  who  would  be  glad  to  have  his  custom,  and  he  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  tnis  particular  house.  A  glaring  instance  in  point  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  which  happened  quite  recently.  A  retailer 
in  Belleville,  who  is  known  as  an  honest,  industrious  and  hardwork- 
ing fellow,  has  gone  down  through  the  failure  of  a  wholesale  house 
in  Montreal.  They  held  $1,000  of  accommodation  paper  with  his 
name  to  it,  and  through  a  mistaken  desire  to  oblige  them  he  found 
himself  a  ruined  man.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  man  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  involve  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  in  such  a 
manner.  No  matter  how  specious  the  argument  or  subtle  the 
reasoning  bis  bounden  duty  was  to  refuse,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
should  not  have  been  asked  for  it.  No  firm,  having  the  slightest 
regard  for  its  reputation,  would  ever  condescend  to  belittle  itself  by 
begging  for  financial  assistance  from  any  of  its  customers,  and  the 
sooner  the  trade  is  purged  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  degrading 
and  inexcusable  practices  the  better.  Common  sense  should  teach 
retailers  that  they  cannot  too  quickly  drop  all  intercourse  with  such 
firms  and  transfer  their  custom  to  some  of  the  leading  houses  of 
established  reputation  and  probity,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns. 


THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  report  business  very  quiet,  but 
that  the  prospects  for  a  successful  fall  trade  are  very  promising. 
Payments  were  better  on  the  fourth  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  business  shows  a  general  improvement  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  no  travelers  out  now  so  that  little  can  be  said 
beyond  surmises  ;  but  as  above  stated  the  reports  from  all  quarters 
are  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

I  made  a  trip  among  the  retail  men  and  found  them  more  than 
pleased  with  the  business  passing.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  with 
so  many  people  away  at  the  summer  resorts  and  in  the  country,  a 
dull  trade  is  expected  ;  but  this  year  appears  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  In  dress  goods,  cotton,  crepe  clothes  and  printed 
French  delaines  are  chiefly  called  for.  Surahs  and  China  silk  are 
also  in  good  demand.  Printed  cottonades  are  being  sold  freely  for 
blouses,  which  are  now  a  la  mode,  taking  the  place  of  jerseys  which 
are  going  out  of  favor.  Ladies  knitted  underwear  is  now  being 
asked  for  almost  entirely  in  place  of  the  woven  goods  Embroideries 
are  apparently  being  superseded-  by  laces  for  trimming  summer 
garments,  lace  flounces  being  in  particularly  good  demand. 

CLOTHING. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  clothing  line.  Travel- 
ers in  the  North-West  report  the  prospects  very  favorable,  and  while 
their  orders  to  date  have  been  small  they  expect  to  make  a  large 
sorting  on  second  trip,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  do  more  than 
on  this  their  placing  trip.  Since  the  recent  rains  business  has  im- 
proved wonderfully  in  Ontario.  The  merchants  appear  to  be  more 
confident  and  the  sales  during  the  last  two  weeks  have  been  larger 
than  usual.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  eastern 
township  district,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  rain  about 
Lake  Megantic  district. 

MILLINERY. 

Millinery  travelers  have  been  on  the  road  for  a  week  or  more 
now  and  their  orders  to  date  are  about  equal  to  last  season  on  the 
whole.  The  eastern  trade  is  particularly  good  ;  but  there  is  a  notice- 
able falling  off  in  western  orders,  particularly  in  the  London  district, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  large  stocks  in  retailers'  hands.  The  orders 
so  far  have  been  of  a  general  character  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
preference  for  laces,  ribbons  aud  fancy  silks  which  are  selling  well. 
Velvets  are  also  being  freely  called  for.  There  is  also  a  marked 
preference  for  fell  hats  for  which  some  large  orders  are  being  re- 
ceived. The  local  trade  reports  a  heavy  run  on  flower  trimmings 
whi»h  appear  to  be  all  the  rage  for  summer  wear. 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

wholesale  dry  goods, 
Hamilton,       -        -      Ontario. 


OUR  TRAVELLERS 


Are-  on    the    Road    with    full    Ranges   of  samples    for     Fall. 


FLANNELS,  SHIRTS  AND    n      f  „         i    +  A      \xt      tr      +u     u  '  *       }  i 

HRAWFIN  Carefully    selected.      We  oner    the    best    values    only. 


DRESS  GOODS 


Unusually    large  showing.     All   NEW  GOODS. 


GENTS'  FURNISHINGS         Large    display    of    TIES,  TOP    SHIRTS   and    UMBRELLAS. 

They    will    stand    comparison. 


WOOLLENS 


Well  selected    stock.     Our   BLACK    WORSTEDS   at  $1.25   and 
$200  are  EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE  ;  send  for  samples. 


LETTER  ORDERS 


Receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
Imrie  &  Graham,  Toronto.  These  well-known  publishers  are  famed 
for  shop  window  price  tickets  and  musical  ai»d  pictorial  handbills 
which  have  invariably  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

*** 

The  imports  of  dry  goods,  etc.,  at  the  port  of  Toronto  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  shew  a  decrease  of  $95,641  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Six  mos.  1891.  Six  :110s.  1890. 

Cottons $772,726  $815,085 

Fancy  Good- 283,914  323,003 

Silks      380,947  403,053 

Woollens 1,316,490  1,^19,698 

Hats,  Caps,  etc 247,593  236,292 

$3,001,670  $3,097,131 

* 
*     * 

Reports  from  all  over  the  Dominion  shew  that  the  early  closing 
movement  during  the  summer  months  has  gained  considerable 
strength  this  year.  It  is  essential  to  the  health  and  general  well- 
being  of  young  men  and  women  confined  in  the  close,  enervating 
atmosphere  of  a  store  in  these  hot,  suffocating  days  that  they  should 
have  certain  hours  during  the  week  when  they  can  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  or  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes  of  our  lakes. 
And  it  is  none  the  less  essential  to  the  principals  to  have  a  brief 
respite  from  the  cares  of  business.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  dry 
goods  merchants  are  prominent  in  this  deserving  movement. 

*** 
There  is  a  marked  feeling  of  buoyancy  amongst  the  dry  goods 
jobbing  trade  as  a  result  of  the  favorable  crop  reports  caused  by  the 
recent  rains.  It  is  now  believed  that  there  will  be  a  more  than 
average  crop  throughout  Ontario,  and  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west the  prospects  were  never  better.     There,  it  is  estimated,. the 


yield  will  be  about  25,000,000  bushels  or  two-thirds  more   than  last 

season.    Business  has  accordingly  taken  a  livelier  turn  and  although 

in  some  sections  buyers  are  still  cautious,  in  others   they  are  giving 

orders  freely  for  goods  and  a  first-class  fall  trade  is  anticipated.     It 

is  also  a  pleasing  feature  that  payments  on    the    fourth  were  above 

the  average,  which   shows   that   country    merchants  are  recovering 

from  the  dull  feeling  that  has  been  affecting  them  for  some  months 

past. 

*     * 
In  a  previous  number  we  referred  to  the  scheme  which  had  been 

set  in  motion  in  England  for  the  formation  of  a  calico-printing  syn- 
dicate. Later  reports  show  that  the  project  has  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  been  abandoned. 

STRAW   HATS  AS  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS. 

Straw  hats  are  not  usually  counted  among  textile  products,  but  it 
seems  that  their  are  some  of  them,  or  at  least  some  articles  very 
closely  related  to  them,  which  come  fairly  under  the  category.  In 
Ehrenburg.  in  Austria,  plaiting  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps 
is  made  out  of  woven  threads  of  wood,  mostly  ashwood.  Women 
and  girls  weave  these  threads  and  strips  of  wood  on  looms  like  other 
textiles.  Head  coverings  for  men,  women,  and  children  are  made 
in  this  place  of  all  sorts,  from  the  most  highly-finished  to  the  cheap- 
est kinds,  and  the  prices  are  astonishingly  low.  It  will  probably  be 
known  to  very  few  of  our  readers  that  the  national  fez  worn  by 
Turkish  soldiers  owes  its  stiffness  to  a  support  which  is  woven  in 
Ehrenburg  out  of  wooden  threads. — Romen's  Journal. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St,  West,  TORONTO, 
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MEN    OF   MARK. 

MR.  DONALD  MACKAY. 

View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  Judgment  scan, 
And  then  ileny  him  merit  if  you  can. 

Whore  he  falls  short  'tis  nature's  fault  alone; 
Where  ho  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  own. 

— Ciiuuciiill. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  articles  on  our 
leading  merchants  in  the  dry  goods  and 
allied  trades  we  have  selected  the  acknow- 
ledged father  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
Kay,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gordcn 
MacKay  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Mr.  MacKay  has 
passed  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  len, 
having  been  born  at  Kil- 
donan,  Sutherlandshire, 
Scotland,  in  1815,  but  is 
still  hale  and  hearty,  and 
has,  we  hope,  many  years 
of  usefulnessyet before  him 
It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Highland  race  that  they 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  their 
constitutions  being  hard- 
ened and  strengthened  by 
the  pure  mountain  air  they 
breathe  and  the  athletic 
life  they  invariably  lead. 
Mr.  MacKay  was  the 
youngest  ot  ten  children 
and  his  parents,  when  he 
was  two  years  of  age,  re- 
moved to  Lybster,  Caith- 
nessshire,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  1836.  In  that  year 
he  left  his  native  land  and 
came  to  Canada,  the  home 
of  thousands  ot  the  best 
and  bravest  of  Scottish 
"*~  Highlanders.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  and  young  Mac- 
Kay, with  the  true  instinct 
of  the  Highlander,  joined 
the  Loyalists  and  served 
throughout  that  brief,  but 
stirring  period.  He  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  in 
Montreal  where  he  began 
that  business  career  which 
has  been  crowned  with  such 
remarkable  success.  In  1848  he  removed 
to  Hamilton,  commencing  in  a  small  way, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  so  rapidly  had  his 
business  extended,  he,  with  his  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Cordon,  entered  into  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Gor- 
don and  MacKay.  Mr.  MacKay,  with  that 
keen  foresight  which  has  so  eminently  mark- 
ed his  career,  was  quick  to  recognize  thefact 
that  Toronto  was  likely  to  become  the  dis- 
tributing centre  of  the  west,  and  in  1859  the 
firm  removed  to  that  city  and  opened  on 
Wellington  street,  near  the  corner  of  Scott 
street,  removing  to  their  present  extensive 
and  commodious  premises,  on  the  corner  of 
Front  and   Bay  streets,  in  187 1.     In  March 


1867,  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald  joined  the  firm 
which  was  then  changed  to  Gordon,  MacKay 
&  Co.,  but  retired  in  1873.  Mr.  Gordon 
died  in  1883  after  a  successful  and  honorable 
career,  and  in  January  1887,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kobb, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Woods,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  house  for  thirty  and  fifteen 
years  respectively,  became  partners. 

Mr.  MacKay's  energy  and  enterprise  did 
not  stop  at  building  up  one  of  the  leading 
wholesale  dry  goods  houses  of  the  Dominion. 
In  1861  the  Lybster  cotton  mills  -so-called 
in  memory  of  the  place  of  his  youth— were 
built  at  Merritton,  Ont.,  by  the  firm  and  these 
have  also  proved  a  most  successful  venture. 
In  1868  a   Limited.  Liability  Company    was 


MR.   DONALD  MACKAY. 

formed  to  operate  the  mills,  known  as  The 
Lybster  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  ot 
which  Mr.  MacKay  was  president,  but  he  is 
now  the  sole  owner  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  MacKay  held  for  years  the  honorable 
position  of  vice-president  of  the  Ontario 
Bank,  but  had  to  resign  owing  to  increased 
business  cares.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed 
by  the  other  directors  for  his  rare  judgment, 
sagacity  and  business  tact  that  at  theirurgent 
request  he  has  acted  on  the  board  ever  since 
resigning  the  vice-presidency.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  London  and  Canadian  Loan 
and  Agency  Company,  a  member  of  the 
Board  ofTrade,and  is  identified  with  several 
other  enterprises.     He  is  a  Presbyterian  and 


an  elder  of  Knox  Church,  Toronto.  Mr. 
MacKay's  chief  characteristics  are  an  in 
domilable  will,  self-reliant  disposition,  and 
cool  and  self-possessed  business  habits.  In 
his  youth  he  was  fond  of  pedestrian  and 
equestrian  exercise  like  many  other  success- 
ful men  in  various  walks  of  life,  the  best 
antidote  for  driving  away  dull  care  and  in- 
vigorating the  system.  He  is  honored  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his" 
acquaintance  and  no  name  stands  highei 
among  Canada's  commercial  men  fors'erling 
honesty  and  integrity  than  that  of  Donald 
MacKay,  a  worthy  specimen  of  a  worthy 
race. 

During  the  half  century  that  Mr.  MacKay 
has  been  in  business  in  this 
country  he  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  trade.  Few,  of 
any,  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  alive  at  the  present  day 
and  many  houses  that  then 
stood  high  in  business  cir- 
cles are  heard  of  no  more. 
In  all  the  commercial  crises 
that  Canada  has  passed 
through  during  that  long 
period  Mr.  MacKay  has 
carefully  and  successfully 
SmX&SF  piloted     the    firm.      When 

flWK1^       '  fi'm  a,ter  firm    succumbed 

during  that  fateful  year, 
1857,  Gordon  &  MacKay, 
like  a  sturdy  oak,  defied 
the  blasts  of  adversity  that 
swept  over  the  country  and 
came  safely  out  of  the 
crash.  Ten  years  later  the 
business  community  was 
again  subjected  to  a  terrific 
strain,  owing  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  States,  and 
though  many  firms  again 
went  under,  Mr.  MacKay 
kept  his  head  cool  and 
brought  his  firm  out  of  the 
storm  into  the  harbor  of 
refuge.  And  so  it  was  dur- 
ing the  disastrous  times  of 
1878-79.  No  better  tribute 
to  Mr.  MacKay's  ability, 
sagacity  and  foresight  could  be  needed  than 
this.  Mr.  MacKay,  being  rather  of  a  retir- 
ing disposition  has  not  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  what  he  does  not 
know  about  business  is  not  worth  knowing. " 
His  career  has  been  a  most  honorable  one, 
being  signally  marked  by  honesty,  integrity, 
and  industry,  and  is  worthy  of  emulation  by 
our  young  business  men.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  of  him  that  he  is  a  man  who  believes 
that  strict  integrity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
legitimate  business  success;  who  is  honest, 
not  only  from  policy  but  from  principle:  who 
thinks  first  and  deeply,  and  speaks  last  and 
concisely;  who  keeps  his  hand  on  "  to-day," 
but  his  eye  on  "  tomorrow,"  and  works  in  the 
present,  while  scrutinizing  the  future. 
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HINTS  ON   BOOKKEEPING. 

Article  II. 

HEX  a  merchant  has  to  keep  his  own  books 
or  employ  a  clerk  to  do  so  who  is  not  an 
expert,  the  system  of  bookkeeping  should  be 
as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 
Whether  the  books  are  kept  on  the  double 
or  single  entry  principle  all  the  books  that 
are  really  necessary  for  an  ordinary  retail 
business  are  a  caslV  book,  day  book,  ledger, 
and  bill  book,  except  where  the  business  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
several  clerks  and  the  use  of  counter  check 
books,  when  another  book  should  be^kept 
in  which  should' be  entered  every  night  in 
columns  headed  with"  the  numbers  of  the 
different  salesmen  the  amount  of  each  sale  for  cash  or  credit,  then 
the  cash  columns  when  added  up  should  balance  with  the  cash  re- 
ceipts for  the  day. 

A  cash  book  badly  kept  and  irregularly  posted  is  a  source  of 
endless  trouble  to  any  business  man.  An  accurate  result  should  be 
kept  in  the  cash  book  of  every  dollar  received  and  paid  out.  The 
daily  cash  sales  should  be  entered  every  night  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  business  in  a  separate  column  from  the  cash  received  from 
other  sources,  so  that  the  merchant  may  know,  by  adding  up  the  cash 
sales  column  every  week  or  every  month, how  his  business  compares 
with  previous  weeks  or  months,  and  the  other  column  will  show  how 
his  accounts  are  being  paid,  then  the  two  columns  added  together 
can  be  posted  in  one  sum  into  the  cash  account  in  the  ledger.  The 
plan  of  mixing  the  cash  sales,  with  the  cash  received  on  account  and 
from  other  sources,  is  more  common  than  otherwise  among  retail 
merchants,  and  such  plan  not  onlv  gives  a  man  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  progress  of  his  business,  but  in  the  event  of  a  fire  (which  is 
liable  to  occur  to  any  one)  it  necessitates  the  separating  of  all  the 
items  in  the  cash  book,  and  classifying  them  under  their  proper 
headings — in  fact  the  making  of  a  new  cash  book — before  he  can 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  insurance  adjusters,  the  amount  of 
the  loss  sustained. 

When  a  bank  account  is  kept  it  is  a  common  custom  among 
merchants  to  charge  the  bank  with  each  deposit  and  credit  each 
cheque  given  for  money  withdrawn.  This  is  unnecessary  work  and 
makes  the  amount  of  cash  handled  appear  very  much  larger  than  it 
really  is.  The  cash  in  the  bank  should  be  treated  as  cash  on  hand, 
tor  it  is  simply  in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping  and  the  bank  pass  book, 
which  may  be  verified  by  memoranda  kept  in  the  margin 
of  the  cheque  book,  will  show  the  balance  in  the  bank  at  any 
time,  whereas  when  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  bank  are 
charged  to  the  bank  they  appear  as  so  much  money  paid 
out  of  the  business  and  in  balancing  the  cash  book  the  amount  in 
the  bank  is  not  shown  as  so  much  available  cash  on  hand.  All 
monies  paid  out  should  be  charged  at  once  in  the  cash  book  to  the 
accounts  on  which  they  are  paid.  A  great  many  merchants  have 
the  habit  of  making  a  memo  on  a  slip  ol  paper  and  putting  it  in  the 
till  to  save  time.  This  habit  is  liable  to  lead  to  errors  for  these  slips 
are  sometimes  mislaid  or  lost  altogether,  and  no  time  is  saved  ;  if 
the  cash  book  is  kept  handy  the  entries  can  be  made  as  quickly  in 
it  as  on  slips  of  paper,  and  it  has  at  some  time  to  be  made  in  the 
cash  book,  so  time  is  actually  wasted. 

All  the  entries  in  the  cash  book  should  be  posted  regularly  into 
the  ledger  every  week,  or  at  the  latest  every  month.  The  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  journalizing  everything  before  posting  into  the 
ledger  is  more  ornamental  than  useful. 

(To  be  continued). 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  AGENTS. 


A  KINDLY    SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor,  Dry  Goods  Review. 

Sir, — Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  subscription  to  the 
REVIEW  for  one  year.  I  am  quite  pleased  with  sample  number  to 
hand.  The  fault  with  almost  every  similar  publication  I  have  ever 
seen  is,  that  business  affairs  are  viewed  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  not  the  retailer.  I  notice  a  slight 
disposition  in  the  Review  to  see  things  the  same  way.  If  you  would 
consult  more  with  retailers,  but  no  less  with  wholesalers,  you  would 
get  a  better  and  more  correct  idea  ot  business  affairs  as  they 
actually  are — as  for  instance  the  shortening  of  credit,  and  of  dating 
ahead,  and  also  of  importing.  All  of  this  is  from  the  wholesales  s' 
point  of  view,  and  in  his  interests.  Why  not  interview  large  retailers 
as  well  as  wholesalers  ?  Then  we  have  an  all-round  view  and  a 
more  correct  one.  I  have  noticed  in  the  daily  papers,  when  informa- 
tion is  wanted  on  a  point  of  interest  concerning  dry  goods,  off  run 
reporters  to  Macdonald,  McMaster,  Brock,  etc.,  and  never  or  rarely 
to  Murray,  Eaton,  Thompson,Walker,  etc.;  and  of  course  we  get  only 
the  wholesalers'  view  of  it.  Now  the  views  of  large  retailers  would  be 
of  greater  interest  to  us  country  retailers,  because  they  view  things 
from  our  standpoint.  By  all  means  get  the  views  of  the  wholesaler, 
but  also  the  retailer  as  well.  However  your  Review  seems  to  be 
freer  from  this  fault  than  other  publications,  and  as  I  before  said  I 
rather  like  the  matter. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  Flint  Jones. 

Belleville,  June  25th. 

(We  are  always  most  anxious  to  have  the  views  of  retailers  on  all 
subjects  affecting  the  trade  and  in  our  back  numbers  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  been  consulted  on  the  questions  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Jones.  If  retailers  would  write  us  on  any  subject  we  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  publish  their  views  as  the  Review  is  intended  to  be  a 
medium  between  the  wholesaler  and  retailer.  We  thank  Mr.  Jones 
for  his  kind  suggestion.     Ed.) 
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ESTABLISHING  A  CREDIT. 

Every  retailer,  says  the  Minneapolis  Commercial  Bulletin,  should 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  jobbing  houses  that  he  patronizes  at 
least  once  in  two  years  ;  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  do  so  once 
every  year.  This  is  important  especially  for  a  new  man  in  the  field. 
The  jobber  likes  to  become  acquainted  with  his  patrons,  and  it  is 
always  better  for  two  parties  having  business  with  each  other  to  be 
acquainted,  either  personally  or  through  a  salesman  in  the  store. 
A  young  man  engages  in  a  general  store  business  in  North  Dakota, 
it  can  be  said  for  illustration.  He  calls  upon  a  traveling  salesman 
in  his  town  and  buys  his  opening  stock,  paying  cash.  It  may  not 
be  a  large  order,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  one  and  that  cash  was 
paid,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  jobbing  firms.  They  are  not 
altogether  convinced  that  because  cash  was  paid  for  one  order, 
that  it  will  follow  with  another,  and  the  credit  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  with  future  business  if  credit  should 
be  asked.  In  the  meantime  a  second  order  follows,  accom- 
panied by  the  cash,  and  the  jobber  is  relieved  of  a  decision 
that  time.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  young  retailer  to  visit 
the  city.  Go  to  the  jobber  and  let  him  see  you  ;  sit  down  and  have 
a  confidential  talk  about  your  resources,  be  frank  with  him,  and  the 
deed  is  done — you  have  made  a  good  impression,  the  jobber  likes 
your  method,  and  a  scale  of  credit  is  at  once  fixed  on  for  you.  This 
merely  illustrates  the  value  of  meeting  jobbers,  and  as  much  so  the 
importance  of  meeting  them  at  the  right  time.  It  is  better  to  meet 
them  before  credit  is  refused  than  after,  for  a  refusal  once  made 
always  leaves  a  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  credit  man  that  is 
often  quite  difficult  to  efface.  This,  of  course,  brings  up  the  question 
of  capital,  for  a  case  is  presented  where  a  retailer  has  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  pay  cash  for  his  first  bill  of  goods.  The  Bulletin  has  made 
this  point  also,  believing  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
retailer  to  have  it  so  ;  indeed,  the  Bulletin  has  doubts  whether  a 
retailer  should  engage  in  business  who  has  not  sufficient  capital  to 
do  this,  and  have  a  reasonable  deposit  left.  The  discounts  obtained 
for  cash  should  be  a  regular  source  of  profit.  If  this  is  too  ideal  a 
picture  for  many  merchants,  and  many  localities,  then  let  the  condi- 
tions be  made  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible. 
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TROUT     FISHING. 

(by  the  editor.) 
ID  you  ever  go  fishing  for  speckled  trout  ?  If 
not,  why  not  ?  The  writer,  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  delights  of  trout  fishing  was  induced 
by  a  friend — a  gentleman  well-known  in  the  dry 
goods  trade— to  accompany  him  for  a  few  days' 
sport.  The  time  fixed  for  starting  was  the  day 
after  Dominion  Day.  Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  two  men  fully  equipped  with 
fishing  gear  to  catch  the  tricky  trout,  and  each 
carrying  a  grip,  boarded  the  C.  P.  R.  train  and 
in  due  course  were  landed  at  Flesherton  station. 
The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  ride  on  the 
cars  thoroughly  enjoyable.  We  got  into  the 
stage  at  Flesherton  station  and  were  driven  along 
a  hilly  road  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  deposit- 
ed at  host  Munshaw's  well-known  hotel  where  a  good  dinner  was  par- 
taken of.  We  then  took  the  stage  to  Eugenia  Falls,  or  rather 
Beaver  river,  the  scene  of  our  operations.  The  road  to  Eugenia, 
which  is  four  miles  from  Flesherton,  is  a  constant  up  and  down 
grade.  Just  before  entering  the  village  the  stage  driver  left  the 
main  road  and  drove  us  along  a  side  track  so  that  we  might  get  a 
view  of  the  Falls.  It  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  indeed.  At  the  precipice 
the  stream  divides  and  falls  in  three  distinct  cascades,  side  by  side, 
a  distance  of  about  80  feet.  From  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank  facing 
the  Falls,  wooden  steps  have  been  built,  so  that  those  who  feel  in- 
clined can  get  to  the  foot.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Falls  is  really  grand.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  lovely  Queen's 
valley  stretches  in  the  distance,  bounded  on  either  side  by  dark  blue 
mountains,  and  with  the  river  gracefully  winding  its  way  along, 
whilehere  and  there  the  landscape  isdotted  with  the  homesteads  of  the 
hardy  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  there  was  little  time  for  rhapsodizing, 
as  the  stage  driver  had  his  business  to  attend  to  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  found  ourselves  at  BrennifFs  hotel.  Here  we  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  mine  host  and  his  worthy  help-meet,  and  as  we  were 
the  only  guests  we  quickly  found  ourselves  "  at  home."  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  ardency  with  which  the  landlord  and  my  friend,  whom 
for  shortness  I  will  call  Mac,  at  once  entered  into  a  discussion  about 
trout  fishing.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  landlord  remarking  that 
one  ot  two  gentlemen  from  Toronto,  who  had  been  fishing  on  the 
river  some  weeks  previously,  had  caught  great  baskets,  one  catch 
totalling  108.  Mac,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton, 
was  put  on  his  mettle  and  declared  he  would  not  leave  the  place  till 
he  had  beaten  the  record.  Well,  by  this  time  it  was  about  3.30  p.m., 
and  the  ftrder  was  issued  to  dig  tor  worms  and  get  ready  for  action. 
In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  landlord  as  guide, 
who  averred  he  was  "  no  slouch  "  at  trout  fishing,  we  started  up 
stream  above  the  Falls  and  were  soon  coquetting  with  the  speckled 
beauties.  We  were  not  long  in  separating  and  I  got  fixed  on  a  fallen 
tree  well  out  on  the  stream.  Visions  of  large,  beautiful  trout  being 
rapidly  and  systematically  pulled  out  of  the  stream  floated  through 
my  mind  and  I  felt  in  an  ecstatic  mood.  "  A  bite,  a  pull — nothing." 
This  fanned  my  suppressed  excitement  into  a  flame  and  I  cast  my  line 
hurriedly.  There  was  another  bite  and  quickly  pulling  I  brought  to  the 
surface  a  speckled  darling.  In  my  eagerness  to  seize  it  I  slipped  off 
the  tree  and  found  myself  nearly  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  But  what 
cared  I,  had  I  not  got  safe  in  my  basket  my  first  speckled  trout  1 
During  my  career  I  have,  like  most  people,  had  my  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  I  frankly  state  that  seldom  have  I  experienced  such  a  supreme 
thrill  of  exhilaration  as  on  this  momentous  occasion.  It  was  simply 
delicious.  I  got  out  somehow,  and  quickly  baiting  my  hook  began 
angling  again  for  more  of  the  same.  I  stuck  to  the  same  spot  till 
about  seven  o'clock  and  had  caught  eight  more  fish.  Making  my 
way  to  the  hotel,  the  best  way  I  could,  I  found  Mac  and  the  land- 
lord anxiously  awaiting  me.  I  displayed  my  catch  with  honest 
pride,  but  was  considerably  crestfallen  when  Mac,  on  looking  them 
over,  scornfully  said,  "Why,  eight  of  these  are  chubs?"     "Well 


aren't  they  speckled  trout?"  I  innocently  asked,  at  which  both  Mac 
and  the  landlord  laughed,  and  the  former  threw  the  eight  to  the  cat. 
"Never  mind,  old  man,"  said  Mac,  "You'll  catch  plenty  of  trout 
yet,  and  when  you  get  one  of  these  chubs  on  your  hook  leave  that 
spot  at  once  and  tackle  another."  He  then  showed  me  his  basket 
containing  33  beauties,  which  he  had  chiefly  caught  with  tne  fly. 
The  landlord  was  reticent  as  to  his  catch  ;  Mac's  had  flabbergasted 
him.  After  a  change  of  clothing  and  a  hearty  supper  we  rilled  our 
pipes  and  talked — about  the  weather.  Then  we  made  our  arrange- 
ments for  the  morrow  and  went  off  to  bed  happy  and  hopeful. 

Next  morning,Fnday,  was  raw,cold  and  raining  heavily.  Our  plans 
were  accordingly  upset,  but,  after  breakfast, we  went  up  stream  again 
and  defying  the  rain  ccmmenced  to  fish.  After  fishing  up  and  down 
without  even  getting  a  bite,  I  cast  my  line  in  a  deep  hole  and  soon 
caught  a  couple.  But  my  chagrin  at  losing  a  big  one,  which  must 
have  weighed  nearly  two  pounds,  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. I  had  him  half  out  of  the  water  and  in  my  idiocy  gave  a 
quick  pull  to  land  him,  when  he  dropped  off  the  hook,  and  I  fell  back- 
ward on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  rockandthen  sat  down  and — well  you  can 
imagine  the  rest.  When  I  recovered  my  equanimity  I  made  a  vow  to 
catch  that  particular  trout  but  "  the  best  laid  schemes  of  men  and 
mice  aft  gang  aglee."  I  had  to  desist  after  over  an  hour's  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  shout  from  over  the  river  of  "dinner's  waiting  for 
you."  On  getting  back  to  the  hotel  I  found  Mac.  had  caught  about 
a  dozen,  one  of  them  turning  the  scales  at,a  lb.  He  was  growling  at 
not  having  a  bigger  catch  and  blamed  the  cold  rain.  When  I  affirm- 
ed that  I  had  hooked  a  very  big  one,  the  statement  was  received 
with  derisive  laughter  but  when  a  young  man  working  at  the  saw- 
mill asserted  that  he  had  hooked  and  lost  a  iarge  trout  in  the  same 
hole  the  previous  day  my  stock  went  up  and  I  felt  pleased.  After 
dinner  the  rain  stopped  and  the  landlord  said  he  would  take  us  below 
the  Falls  and  show  us  where  the  trout  were  just  crazy  to  be  caught. 
We  started  out  and  soon  struck  into  the  bush  but  it  took  us  some 
time  before  we  got  to  the  famed  fishing  grounds.  We  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  brushwood  and  I  got  my  first  experience  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  fishing  in  such  a  locality.  My  hook 
got  entangled  either  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  in  a  root  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  what  with  constantly  falling  into  the  water, 
loosening  my  hook,  scrambling  through  the  bush, getting  my  clothes 
torn  and  my  shins  peeled,  it  was  no  picnic.  To  add  to  mv  misery  I 
broke  my  rod  in  two  places  and  had  to  fish  with  what  was  left  of  it. 
Seeing  my  distress  Mac  suggested  we  should  strike  for  the  open 
and  I  gladly  consented.  We  had  lost  sight  of  the  landlord  but 
forced  our  way  through  the  bush  regardless  of  where  we  went  till 
after  half  an  hour's  hard  work  we  saw  the  green  fields  once  again. 
Mac,  who  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  genial  souls  I  have  ever 
met,  was  mad.  "  What  the  mischief  did  he  mean  by  taking  us  to  a 
place  like  that,"  he  said.  "  We'll  prospect  for  ourselves  in  future, 
old  man,  so  let  us  go  ahead."  We  trudged  on  and  on  till  we  struck 
the  river  again  at  a  bridge  and  were  gladdened  by  seeing  a  long 
stretch  of  open  water.  Fishing  was  easy  and  the  trout  bit  freely. 
Mac  was  in  his  element.  There  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  with  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  fishing  with  the  fly  and 
supremely  happy.  We  fished  down  the  stream  till  the  rain  began 
to  fall  heavily  again  and  we  thought  it  was  time  to  start  for  the 
hotel.  We  struck  across  fields  till  we  reached  a  road  and  followed 
it  till  we  came  to  another  road  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  Mac,  who  is  a  pedestrian  of  no  mean 
repute,  decided  to  take  the  mountain  road  and  we  climbed  up  and 
up  till  I  thought  we  would  never  reach  the  top.  But  we 
did  at  last  and  found  it  ran  into  the  main  road  between 
Kimberley  and  Eugenia.  We  had  about  two  miles  further  to 
walk,  which  we  covered  in  fair  time.  How  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable to  get  our  wet  clothes  changed  for  dry  ones  and  put  our- 
selves outside  a  hearty  supper  of  fresh  laid  eggs,  trout,  etc.  The"n 
we  went  to  the  general  store  of  Henry  Cairns,  and  got  a  box  to  hold 
our  fish  and  arranged  with  him  to  give  me  a  rig  to  drive  me  in  to 
Flesherton stationinthemorning,toexpressthe  fish  toToronto  friends. 
Let  me  say  here,  that  Mr.  Cairns,  is  one  of  the  most  obliging  and 
genial  fellows  to  be  found  anywhere.  After  packing  the  fish  we  were 
joined  by  an  old  Scotchman,  who  bears  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  trout  fishers  in  the  district.  Mac  disputed  his  claim  and 
the  old  Scotchman  got  wrathy  and  shouted  :  "  I  tell  ye  what  it  is, 
ma  man.  We'll  tak'  twa  days.  You  gang  first  the  yae  day,  and  I'll 
gang  first  the  next,  and  ye  can  fish  wi'  the  flee  or  fish  wi'  the  worm, 
whichever  ye  like,  and  I'll  bet  ye  five  dollars  I  can  catch  mair  fish 
than  you.  Ye  never  fished  i'  the  Sooth  Esk,  ma  man."  This  the 
old  man  thought  was  a  clincher  but  he  was  staggered  when  Mac 
demonstrated  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  that  he  had  "  fished  i' the 
Sooth  Esk,  also."  I  regret  the  competition  did  not  come  off.  By 
and  by  we  were  joined  by  a  traveler  from  Owen  Sound  and  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  in  the  usual  way. 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  I  drove  six  miles  in  a  pouring  ram  to 
catch  the  seven  o'clock  fain  at  Flesherton  station  with  the  box  of 
fish,  for  were  they  not   almost  as   precious  as   gold.     All  that  day 
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O^SO^IDE    EOLL    BEAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 


Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE    ROLL   BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will   send   you  a 


list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


Saturday  it  rained  incessantly,  but  about  one  o'clock  we  took  our 
fishing  tackle  and  walked  through  the  mud  to  a  stream  half  way 
to  Flesharton,  but  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  j'od.  Retracing  our 
steps  we  tried  the  Beaver  river  and  caught  enough  for  our  supper. 
Sunday  was  a  splendid  day  and  we  rested  quietly. 

On  Monday  morning  we  started  out  shortly  after  five  o'clock. 
The  day  was  fine  and  clear  and  after  walking  about  a  couple  of  miles 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  we  struck  in  and  commenced  the 
day's  fishing.  And  it  was  a  rare,  good  day's  outing  and  no  mistake. 
We  fished  all  the  way  down  to  Kimberley,  about  7^  miles  by 
the  river's  course,  and  it  took  me  all  my  time  to  keep  track  of  Mac. 
He  was  fishing  with  the  fly  and  ever  and  anon  I  would  hear  a  loud 
"  Hoo,"  which  was  a  signal  for  me  to  keep  moving  and  I  did — in  fact 
I  did  little  else.  I  had  my  share  of  mishaps,  as  usual,  but  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  sport.  About  half  past  six  in  the  evening  we  thought 
it  was  time  to  stop  fishing  and  although  we  had  over  seven  long 
miles  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel  we  managed  to  get  there,  tired  but 
contented.  Mac's  catch  was  close  on  six  dozen,  but  he  lost  nearly 
half  as  many  through  the  playfulness  of  the  frisky  trout. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  by  five  o'clock  and  drove  to  the  Station, 
with  a  mud  and  rain  accompaniment,  and  my  first  trout  fishing  ex- 
perience was  over.  Mac  remained  behind  but  whether  he  beat  the 
record  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

To  men,  jaded  and  enervated  by  the  constant  physical  and  mental 
strain  of  business,  I  would  say;  '"  Go  trout  fishing  and  be  happy." 


WINDOW  DRESSING. 

A  very  handsome  window  display  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
stockings  only,  with  little  or  no  expense.  Arrange  a  false  bottom  to 
your  window  by  the  use  of  pine  boards,  letting  the  back  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  front,  so  as  to  be  in  a  sloping  position. 
Cover  these  boards  over  with  some  suitable  black  material.  Cam- 
bric will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Upon  this  arrange  white  or 
light  colored  stockings  in  such  a  way  as  to  spell  out  the  sentence, 
"Bargains  in  Hosiery,"  or  such  other  words  as  you  may  fancy. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  pinning  the  stockings  that  none  of  the  pins 
show.  By  using  different  sizes  of  stockings,  the  wording  can  be 
arranged  without  difficulty,  while  the  effect  will  be  most  excellent. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  white  or  light  colored  stockings,  for  then  the 
contrast  with  the  black  ground  is  the  more  apparent  and  striking. 
Neckwear,  suspenders,  gloves  and  handkerchiefs  can  be  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  with  equally  good  results. 

A  unique  display  of  fall  and  winter  dress  goods  can  be  made  by 
pleating  them  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  and  placing  them  in  the  front 
next  the  glass.  A  rough  wooden  frame  must  be  made  to  support 
the  fan  from  the  back,  and  to  this  the  outer  edges  of  the  goods  are 
pinned.  The  display  is  completed  by  a  semi-circular  wall  of  all 
kinds  of  goods,  laid  on  boxes  and  unrolted,  so  that  the  ends  drop  out 
of  sight  behind  the  fan.  Above  all,  diape  festoons  of  dress  trim- 
mings, embroideries  and  fringes.  A  large  design  of  this  kind  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  if  arranged  with  good  taste,  harmony  and  effect. 
— Three  Hundred  Ways  to  Dress  Windows. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  latters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 


MUSICAL  AND  PICTORIAL  HANDBILLS  ! 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  Subjects. 

PICTUEES. 
1.  The  Mountain  Stream.     2.  Apple   blossoms.     3.  Waiting  at  the  Well 
i.  The  Music  and  Poetry  of  Life.     5.  The  Spring  Time  of  Life.    6.  The  Last 
Look.     7.  The   Cottage  Homes  of  England.    8.  The  Light  of  Other  Days. 

ZMZTTSIO. 

9.  Sons  of  England.  10.  Scotch  Dainties.  11.  Yachting  Song.  12.  Sons 
of  Scotland.  13.  The  British  Flag.  14.  Mother's  Voice.  15.  The  Star  of  Love. 
16.  Dear  Land  Ayont  the  Sea. 

All  the  above  are  ASSORTED  IN  EACH  LOT  OF  500  AND  UPWARDS 
size  6  inches  by  9  inches,  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT  DISPLAYED  ON 
BACK  PAGE. 

PRICES— 500  for  $1.50  ;  1,000  for  $2  ;  2,000  for  $3.50  ;  5,000  for  $6.50 ;  10,000  for 
$11;  20,000  for  $20.  Cash  with  Order,  and  goods  will  be  sent  Free  by  Mail 
or  Express. 


Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,    -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 
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PROFIT  SHARING. 


WILL  be  remembered  that  in  our 
May  number  we  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  the  profit-sharing 
svstem  in  thisandother countries. 
The  following  admirable  address, 
delivered  on  June 9th,  by  Mr.  B. 
Evans,  proprietor  of  a  large  drapery  establish- 
ment at  Swansea,  England,  in  announcing  to 
his  employes  his  adoption  of  the  system,  is  well 
worthy  the   perusal  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  trade  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— My  object  in 
calling  you  together  this  evening  is  a  special 
one.  I  have  an  announcement  to  make  which 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  it  affects 
the  whole  of  you  individually  and  collectively, 
and  constitutes  an  entirely  "new  departure"  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  with  which  we  are 
all  so  intimately  connected.  In  the  fewest  possible  words  I  may  say 
that,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  I  have  decided  to  adopt 
in  the  carrying  on  of  this  business  the  new  principle  of  profit  shar- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  given  to-day,  and  I  propose  to  give 
annually  to  every  member  of  our  staff,  in  every  department,  a  share 
of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  salary  of  each  employe.  I  have 
also  arranged,  in  order  to  include  the  whole  of  the  staff,  that  appren- 
tices not  in  receipt  of  salaries  will  also  benefit  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment. Your  first  feeling,  on  hearing  such  an  announcement,  is 
naturally  one  of  approval.  Your  second  thought  will  no  doubt  take 
the  form  of  a  question  :  Why  does  Mr.  Evans  propose  to  share  the 
profits  with  us?  Now,  in  order  to  answer  this  question  properly,  I 
must  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  some  general  considera- 
tions on  business  life,  and  especially  on  modern  Dusiness  life.  The 
tendency  on  every  hand  is  for  business  to  run  more  and  more  into 
large  concerns.  The  small  sailing  ships  that  used  to  do  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  have  given  place  almost  entirely  to  large  and 
swift  steamers.  The  small  workshops  all  over  the  land  have  merged 
into  large  manufactories  and  works.  Exactly  the  same  change  has 
come,  or  is  coming,  over  the  retail  trades.  Large  shops  and  com- 
binations of  shops  are  taking  the  place  of  older  fashioned  small 
shops.  Whether  these  changes  are  good  or  bad  I  will  not  venture 
to  say.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  look  at  the  facts  ;  and  facts,  as  we 
all  know,  are  stubborn  things  This  is  the  age  of  large  steamers, 
large  works  and  large  shops.  Now  large  concerns  demand  large 
capital  and  large  views  of  business  ;  and  they  also  entail  large 
responsibilities  upon  the  proprietors.  Indeed,  so  heavy  are  these 
responsibilities  sometimes — so  much  time  and  attention  do  they 
take,  and  so  much  worry  do  they  entail — that  many  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  large  business  is  tempted,  at  times,  to  wish  himself  back 
again  in  his  younger  years  and  lesser  position,  drawing  a  small 
salary,  but  able  to  take  his  holiday  lightheartedly,  and  to  keep  his 
mind  free  from  anxieties  and  commercial  cares.  But  in  business,  as 
in  all  other  paths  of  life,  to  stand  still  is  to  fall  back  in  the  race.  We 
must  ourselves  grow  with  our  opportunities  or  else  circumstances 
will  get  the  better  of  us.  In  the  retail  drapery  trade,  as  in  all  other 
ways  of  life,  we  must  take  courage  to 

Bate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 
But  still  bear  up  and  steer  right  onward. 
Large  ships,  large  works,  and  large  shops  have  come  into  existence 
because  on  the  whole  they  are  better  able  to  cope  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  time.  One  large  undertaking,  when  well  managed  and 
properly  worked,  will  produce  better  results  than  a  lot  of  small  ones. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  every  good  there  is  some  corresponding 
evil.  Some  of  you  may  think  it  looks  very  easy  and  pleasant  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  large  business  like  this.  Well,  the  old  proverb  says, 
"Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  1  can  assure  you, 
however,  that  the  management  of  such  a  concern  as  ours  is  no  light 
undertaking.  If  there  are  troubles  and  vexations  behind  the  counter, 
in  the  workshops,  and  in  the  counting-house,  you  may  be  sure  of 
this,  that  there  are  not  less  troubles  and  vexations,  but  more,  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  a  large  business,  and  not  least 
among  the  worries  are  the  waste  and  the  loss  which  are  occasioned 
in  all  departments  by  the  thoughtlessness  and  the  inattention  of  a 
jarge  number  of  employes.     I  am  not  going  to  deliver  you  a  sermon 


— I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  you.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
there  is  no  employer  in  Swansea  prouder  of  the  staff  of  young  ladies 
and  men  than  I  am.  I  only  want  to  show  you  how,  though  we  have 
done  well  together  in  the  past,  we  may  yet  do  far  better  in  the  future 
— better  for  yourselves,  better  for  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  better 
for  our  customer?  at  large.  In  order  that  the  public  or  the  proprie- 
tary may  get  the  best  out  of  any  business,  it  must  be  managed  well 
and  well  worked  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  worked,  every 
employe  must  give  his  or  her  best  care  and  attention  to  the  work. 
It  is  not  in  the  big  things,  but  in  the  little  things  that  we  are  most  of 
us  likely  to  go  wrong.  What  are  the  qualities  that  ought  to  be 
fuund  in  every  assistant  and  in  every  workman  in  a  large  business 
in  order  to  make  it  a  real  success?  Let  us  see — 1st,  zeal;  2nd, 
vigilance  ;  3rd,  punctuality  ;  4th,  economy  of  time  ;  sth,  economy  of 
material  ;  6th,  unity  of  interest  ;  and  7th,  kindness  to  and  care  in 
dealing  with  the  wants  of  customers.  Employes  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  hands.  It  is  said  that  in  such  and  such  a  business  so 
many  hands  are  employed.  But  good  assistants  should  be,  and  are, 
more  than  mere  "hands."  If  they  rise  to  the  true  height  of  their 
position,  they  are  eyes  and  brains  and  hearts,  as  well  as  hands.  If 
you  will  do  so  you  will  show — ( 1 )  Zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  business. 
(2)  You  will  be  vigilant  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  use  your  eyes  to 
prevent  anyone  else  doing  anything  but  what  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  concern.  (3)  You  will  be  punctual  in  coming  to  business,  and 
in  carrying  out  all  business  orders  and  promises.  (4)  You  will 
economise  time,  for  "time  is  money."  The  time  that  is  wasted  can 
never  be  recalled.  (5)  You  will  exercise  due  care  in  measurements. 
When  a  certain  quantity  of  material  is  asked  for,  you  will  be  careful 
to  give  no  less  and  no  more  than  36  inches  to  the  yard.  If  by  hasty 
or  careless  measurement  you  give  37  inches  instead  of  36  inches,  you 
cause  the  business  a  loss  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  Just  think  what  that 
amounts  to  in  the  year !  Why,  to  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
Neither  will  you  waste,  nor  suffer  to  be  wasted,  anything.  For  in- 
stance, it  does  not  look  very  serious  at  the  time  to  pack  an  article  in 
a  larger  sheet  of  paper,  or  to  put  more  string  round  it  than  is  really 
necessary.  But  remember  that  "  many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle," 
and  the  waste  in  paper  and  twine  represents  a  considerable  sum  in 
twelve  months  in  such  a  large  concern  as  ours.  (6)  Then,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  of  the  departments  under  your  care,  you  will 
identity  yourselves  with  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  will  con- 
sider that  your  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  concern  are  one 
and  the  same.  (7)  Lastly,  you  will  be  kind  and  courteous  and  help- 
ful to  the  whole  of  the  customers,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
Remember  that  the  largest  number  of  people  in  the  world  are  poor. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  my  heartfelt  de- 
sire as  well,  that  working  people  and  their  wives  and  children  should 
be  treated  by  you  with  as  much  kindness  and  consideration  as  the 
rich  or  middle  classes.  Don't  forget  that  if  one  customer  is  sent 
away  dissatisfied,  it  does  not  only  mean  the  loss  of  one,  but  probably 
of  many  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  customer  is  well 
attended  to,  and  sent  away  pleased,  that  one  customer  will  probably 
be  the  means  of  recommending  many  other  customers  to  come  and 
buy.  You  see,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  use 
your  eyes,  your  brains,  and,  above  all  your  hearts,  as  well  as  your 
hands  for  the  advancement  of  the  business.  The  new  system  of 
profit  sharing,  which  I  have  now  adopted  as  an  experiment,  is  cal- 
culated, I  think,  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  you  all.  Though  it 
has  been  in  operation  already  in  some  trades,  notably  in  France,  it 
has  never  yet,  I  believe  been  adopted  anywhere  in  the  retail  drapery 
trade  of  this  country  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  staff.  It  re- 
mains for  you  to  show  whether  or  not  it  will  be  a  success.  Whether 
I  may  be  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  absent  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  I  want  to  feel  that  you  are  all  doing  your  very  best  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers  and  for  the  good  of  the  concern. 
Under  our  new  system  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  waste  will 
cease  altogether,  and  that  you  will  be  more  attentive  than  ever  to 
your  duties.  If  you  be  so,  the  result,  which  I  shall  always  carefully 
watch,  will  show  it;  and  you  shall  benefit  each  of  you  in  proportion. 
I  will  be  perfectly  straightforward  with  you,  as  I  hope  you  will  be 
with  me.  No  one  who  has  been  in  the  employ  less  than  six  months 
will  participate  in  this  scheme.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  you  what 
the  percentage  for  distribution  shall  be.  That  must  be  left  entirely 
to  my  own  descretion,  but  I  promise  that  it  shall  be  fairly,  and  per- 
haps generously,  assessed  upon  the  amount  of  your  salaries,  and 
that  it  shall  be  promptly  paid  over  to  you  after  the  completion  of 
stock-taking.  As  far  as  our  legal  position  is  concerned,  the  share 
of  profits  that  I  may  divide  is  a  voluntary  gift  on  my  part.  It  will 
not  entitle  you  to  claim  anything  more  than  your  salaries.  And  now, 
in  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  what  I  have  said  to 
you  has  met  with  your  approval — as  I  feel  sure  it  has — and  that 
you  will  all  work  heartily  together  for  our  mutual  prosperity.  Let 
us  all  try  to  remember  the  noble  lines  of  Shakespeare: — 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  shall  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  caust  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
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JOBBING    AND    MANUFACTURING    TRADE. 
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OTTONS  \m>  WOOLENS.— There  are  no  new 
developments  in  prices,  and  the  trade  in  these  arti- 
cles keeps  moving  on  evenly  and  satisfactorily. 
Cotton  continues  firm.  From  all  we  can  learn  the 
cotton  mills  are  not  stocking  up,  and  if  they  would 
J  take  the  advice  of  the  trade  they  will  keep  their 
■.nf  \\^\  manufactured  gocds  at  as  low  a  point  as  possible, 
this  being  the  only  danger  that  confronts  the  cot- 
ton trade  at  present.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
all  classes  of  heavy  woolens  for  the  fall  sea- 
son. 

Dress  Goods. — There  has  been  a  fair  demand 
already  for  fall  dress  goods  but  parcels  are  small. 
We  were  shewn  some  charming  designs  in  chev- 
Tons  which  will  undoubtedly  be  in  large  demand  for  high-class  trade. 
There  are  also  some  pretty  designs  in  diagonal  historicos,  co'rados, 
and  spoleto  rayes.  Buyers  seem  to  be  guided  entirely  by  what 
they  believe  will  be  in  most  request  in  their  particular  district,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  general  prefeience  for  color  or 
effects. 

Tweeds  and  Worsteds.— There  is  very  little  demand  among 
lobbers  fot  English  tweeds  as  the  Canadian  tweeds  and  woisteds 
are  crowding  them  out.  In  the  better  class  of  English  tweeds  there 
is  a  greater  demand  for  the  fall  trade  than  the  spring  as  the  duty 
almost  prohibits  the  importation  of  the  inferior  lines.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  demand  for  imported  worsteds  both  for  fall 
and  spring.  There  is  a  better  demand  now  for  worsteds  than  tweeds 
owing  to  the  duty  and  also  to  the  Canadian  mills  making  a  better 
article  than  formerly.  As  showing  the  immense  variety  of  Canadian 
tweeds  and  worsteds  in  the  market  we  saw  the  other  day  over  7,000 
different  samples  from  the  Montreal  Woolen  Mills  alone. 

COTTONADES. — There  is  a  big  demand  for  cottonades  by  jobbers 
-everywhere. 

In  other  lines,  not  enumerated,  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  from  the  retail  trade  which  would  indicate  that  the  pros- 
pects for  a  good  fall  and  winter  trade  are  bright — at  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  so. 


MANCHESTER  DRY  GOODS  TRADE. 

Reports  to  hand,  says  the  Textile  Mercury,  are  extremely  dis- 
appointing, for  although  rumour  is  afloat  that  one  well-known 
concern  will  pay  a  larger  dividend,  there  is  evidence  that  as  a 
general  rule  business  has  been  below  the  average  during  the  first 
ha!f  of  the  year.  Repeats  have  not  been  numerous,  and  it  is  feared 
that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  drapers  are  also  rather  large.  Local 
printers  early  in  the  season  sold  some  pretty  designs  in  imitation  of 
the  woolen  dress  effects  in  spots  and  checks,  which  have  been  selling 
for  some  time.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  against  sellers,  and 
the  goods  have  not  gone  off  so  well  as  was  expected.  Laces,  too, 
have  been  disappointing,  and  the  June  half  ends  on  the  whole  unsatis- 
factorily. With  reference  to  the  jacquard  effects  in  dress  goods,  which 
havebeen  selling  for  some  time,there  isatendencytodiscardthegoods 
in  favor  of  other  and  new  styles,  amongst  which  camels'  hair  stripes  may 
be  mentioned.  The  fabric  possesses  irregular  lines  of  raised  stripes  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  fibre  from  which  they  are  named,  and  German 
manufacturers  have,  we  believe,  produced  some  striking  effects  by 
this  method.  Carpets  are  extremely  quiet,  and  the  feeling  as  to  the 
future  is  one  of  uncertainty.  The  United  States  market  yearly  be- 
comes worse,  only  a  few  manufacturers  being  able  to  produce  an 
article  that  can  be  sold  on  the  other  side  in  face  of  the  heavy  duties 
which  are  imposed  upon  them.  The  decline  this  year  as  compared 
with  last  is  startling.  The  position  is  somewhat  the  same  in  the 
prim  trade,  where  designs  of  the  very  highest  character  are  alone 
sold  for  the  American  market.  In  the  fancy  flannel  branch  sales 
have  fallen  off  since  Messrs.  W.  and  J  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and 
others    opened    the    factories    in    the    United    States.      American 


"domets"  of  cotton,  with  the  surface  raised  as  in  flannelettes  in 
order  to  give  it  the  appearance  ol  fancy  flannel,  for  a  time  interfered 
with  the  business.  With  reference  to  the  new  French  tariff,  it  is 
understood  that  while  imposing  duties  of  180  and  150  francs  respec- 
tively as  maximum  and  minimum  rates  on  serge  de  be/ri,  the  Com- 
mission will  enforce  on  carpets  of  mixed  wool  a  duty  equal  to  that  on 
all-wool  goods.  As  to  serge  de  berri  the  Commission  have  expressed 
the  opinion  most  emphatically  that  the  existing  protection  is  in- 
sufficient. The  proposals  with  reference  to  dress  goods  have  been 
slightly  modified.  The  item  novv  reads  :  Dress  goods  weighing  not 
more  than  250  grammes  per  square  metre,  211  and  140  francs.  The 
decisions  with  reference  to  grey  cloth  velveteens  and  other  cotton 
goods  are  awaited  here  with  some  anxiety.  It  is  considered  prob- 
able that  Spain  will  decline  to  enter  into  fresh  treaty  arrangements 
with  France  if  the  present  ultra-protectionist  proposals  are  carried 
out,  and  as  she  will  raise  her  duties  next  year,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
country  will  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  France. 


NEXT  SEASON'S  COLORS. 

Referring  to  the  colors  for  next  season,  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Warehousemen  and  Drapers'  Trade  Journal  says:  Fashion 
favors  almost  every  shade  of  pink,  running  from  wild  rose  pink  to 
deep  rose  color,  from  old  rose  to  "neille,"  and  from  china  pink  to 
geranium.  Fresh  blues  carry  the  day  just  now,  although  what  are 
understood  by  gray-blues  are  still  a  great  deal  worn,  but  these 
really  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  neutrals  along  with  the  slates 
and  lavenders.  Gray-blue  is  often  obtained  by  the  weaving  of 
darkish  blue  with  white,  just  as  a  varied  scale  of  pink  is  the  result 
of  combinations  of  different  reds  with  white.  Warm  yellows  are 
more  in  vogue  than  cold  ones — that  is  to  say,  golden  yellows,  maize, 
amber,  marigold  yellow,  with  a  brown  or  a  red  tone,  now  bordering 
on  russet,  now  approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  orange,  and  not 
greeny  yellows.  Very  little  actual  red  is  worn,  though  scarlet  and 
crimson  crop  up  in  millinery,  trimmings,  etc.,  or  are  introduced  in 
small  quantities  in  the  designs  on  figured  fabrics.  A  decided  move- 
ment in  favor  of  green  has  been  noticeable  of  late,  more  paiticularly 
very  light  shades  of  rather  bright  positive  green,  which  would  seem 
to  denote  that  this  color  will  be  fashionable  next  winter.  The  wings 
and  crape  draperies  with  which  so  many  hats  are  now  trimmed,  are 
often  in  eau-de-nil  or  absinthe  green,  which  harmonize  equally  well 
with  pink  or  mauve.  Pale  green  silk  is  also  often  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  lace  and  other  transparent  tissues. 

MAINTAINING  PRICES. 

A  merchant  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  get  from  customers,  in  the 
money  received  from  goods,  a  legitimate  profit  as  to  get  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  remarks  a  contemporary.  The  merchant  cheats  himself 
who  sells  goods  without  a  profit.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  some 
merchants,  and  it  would  not  hurt  any,  to  write  out  the  last  two 
sentences,  underscore  ihem  in  red,  and  stick  them  up  in  their  count- 
ing rooms  where  they  will  often  meet  the  eye.  Experience  has 
proved  that  more  goods  can  be  sold  at  good  prices  firmly  maintained 
than  can  be  sold  under  the  price-cutting  policy.  The  merchants 
who  have  achieved  fortune  and  success  are  those  who  have  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  every  sale.  A  man  who 
charges  a  good  price  shows  he  has  confidence  in  his  goods,  and  the 
very  fact  of  charging  a  uniform  price  impartially  to  all  necessarily 
begets  confidence  in  the  customer  that  the  goodsare  right  and  desir- 
able. When  a  merchant  run's  down  his  own  goods  by  letting  down 
the  price,  the  customer  may  well  entertain  a  suspicion  as  to  their 
character,  and,  if  he  is  after  first-class  goods,  seeks  elsewhere. 


HE     HIT    THE     NAIL. 

"  When  a  man  makes  a  large  fortune,  what  do  the  people  say?  " 
asked  the  teacher. 

"  That  he  is  fortunate,''  replied  the  bright  boy.  "  That's  right. 
Now,  when  a  man  fails  in  business,  what  do  they  say  ?"  "  That  he 
didn't  advertise." — Ex. 


JO 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

|.  S.  Rogerson,  until  quite  recently  one  of  Guelph's  dry  goods 
merchants,  died  suddenly  on  July  9th  of  heart  failure. 

The  Quebec  Worsted  Company,  at  whose  works  the  terrible  boiler 
explosion  occurred  a  short  time  ago,  has  gone  into  liquidation. 

The  dry  goods  stock  of  D.  Sinclair,  Alvinston,  Ont.,  was  sold  on 
June  26th  to  Mr.  Druggan,  of  Oil  Springs,  at  66  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

The  dry  gcods  and  gents  furnishing  business  of  fames  Ellard  & 
Co.,  New  Westminister  B.  C,  is  advertised  to  be  sold  by  tender  on 
July    15th. 

The  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  has  already  bought 
over  200,000  pounds  of  wool  this  season  at  prices  ranging  from  "23 
to  28  cents. 

After  a  short  cessation  of  operations  for  repairs  the  matting  fac- 
tory at  Cobourg,  Ont.,  is  again  in  full  swing  and  orders  are  coming 
in  satisfactorily. 

Henderson's  woolen  Mill  at  Thorold  Ont.,  is  to  be  started  up 
again  very  soon,  an  outfit  of  new  machinery,  wool-cleaners  etc.  being 
now  introduced. 

C.  S.  Botsford,  the  well-known  dry  goods  merchant,  of  Toronto, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  June  24th,  to  make  his  purchases  in  the 
European  markets. 

The  plant  and  machinery  of  the  Hare  Point  Worsted  factory, 
Quebec,  were  sold  bv  auction  on  June  25th,  to  Mr.  Paton  of  Sher- 
brooke,  for  $15,000. 

R.  Munroe  of  Montreal,  and  Andrew  Lawrie  of  Forest,  Ont., 
have  entered  into  partnership  as  manufacturers  and  traders  in  white 
wear,  under  the  name  of  the  McNab  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Lion's  Gate  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  is  being  or- 
ganized at  Vancouver  B.  C,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  mills  and  manufacturing  woolen  fabrics. 

The  gas  jet  in  one  of  the  millinery  windows  of  Cope  &  Young's 
dry  goods  store,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  set  fire  to  the  goods  displayed 
therein  on  June  20th,  and  caused  damage  to  the  extent  of  $250. 

Under  the  new  management  the  Moncton  N.  B.  Cotton  Mill  has 
been  running  steadily  and  is  now  turning  out  very  superior  goods. 
About  $12,000  worth  of  new  machinery  has  recently  been  purchased, 
some  of  it  from  Upper  Canadian  mills. 

On  Sunday  night,  July  5th,  the  dry  goods  store  of  Mr.  Galvin, 
Arnprior,  Ont.,  was  burglarized.  The  safe  was  blown  open  and 
$125  in  cash  and  several  silver  watches  carried  off.     No  arrests. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Dundas  cotton  mills  have  abandoned 
the  estate  and  will  lose  everything  so  that  the  bondholders  will  have 
to  sell  to  save  themselves.  The  sale  will  likely  take  place  within  the 
next  six  months. 

The  partnership  hitherto  existing  between  William  Agnew  and 
John  McOillivray,  who  did  business  in  Montreal  as  wholesale  dry 
goods  merchants,  under  the  firm  name  of  Agnew,  McGillivray  &  Co, 
has  been  dissolved. 

The  dry  goods  stock  of  Thome  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  valued 
at  $23,846,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Suckling  &  Co.'s,  Toronto,  on 
July  1 6th,  to  Campbell  &  Pentecost,  of  Hamilton,  at  64  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  dry  goods  trade  all  over  Canada  was  represented  at 
the  sale.     The  bidding  started  at  40  cents. 

Consequent  upon  their  increasing  business,  the  enterprising  firm 
of  C.  Ross  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  Ottawa,  are  to  make  exten- 
sive alterations  and  improvements  to  their  establishment,  at  the 
corner  of  Sparks  and  Metcalfe  streets,  including  the  latest  improved 
elevator  for  the  convenience  of  their  numerous  patrons. 

Women  are  quite  as  often  deceived  by  high-priced  goods  as  by 
the  bargain  counter.  An  irhporter  tells  of  having  sold  for  $7.50  a 
yard  a  piece  of  sealskin  plush  to  a  retailer,  who  promptly  cut  it  into 
three  pieces  and  marked  them  respectively    $10,  $12  and  $14.     The 


highest  priced  lot  sold  first,  and  the  retailer  at  once  bought  another 
whole  piece,  marked  it  $14,  and  sold  it  out  before  the  $10  lot  was 
gone. 

A  gas  jet  caused  a  fire  in  Maclean  &  Mitchell's  dry  goods  store, 
240  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  on  the  night  of  June  24th,  resulting  in 
about  $500  damages. 

S.  Carsley,  the  enterprising  dry  goods  merchant,  of  Montreal, 
has  purchased  the  property  adjoining  the  Molsons  Bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  premises  through  to  St.  James  Street.  The 
alterations  will  be  made  either  this  autumn  or  early  next  season  in 
time  for  the  spring  trade. 

Miss  Pauline  Bowes,  daughter  of  R.  J.  Bowes,  dry  goods  mer- 
chant, Kingston,  Ont.,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  recent 
closing  exercises  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  for  christian  doctrine. 
The  young  lady  also  distinguished  herself  by  taking  first  place  in 
French,  music,  and  drawing  in  water  colois. 

John  Wilson,  representative  for  Clark's  Mile-End  Spool  Cotton 
tor  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  is  spending  his 
holiday  vacation  among  his  friends  in  Toronto.  The  change  of 
climate  seems  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  as  he  looks  well  and 
has  attained  a  corporation  of  aldermanic  proportions. 

Notice  is  given  of  the  formation  of  the  new  firm  of  Juhn  Mc- 
Gillivray &  Co.,  Montreal.  Mr.  McGillivray  has  long  been  a  central 
figure  in  the  dry  goods  trade  and  is  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  understood  Mr.  F.  L.  Barlow,  bookkeeper  to  the  late 
firm,  will  assume  charge  of  the  office  with  an  interest. 

Robert  L.  Roome,  superintendent  of  the  millinery  department  of 
Murdochs'  Nephews,  Halifax,  N.  S.  was  married  on  July  2nd  to 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  Aid.  Mosher.  The  clerks  at  Murdochs' 
Nephews  presented  the  groom  with  a  handsome  dinner  set,  and  the 
travelers  of  the  establishment  sent  a  plush  easy  chair.  The  pre- 
sents weie  very  numerous. 

On  July  1  st  a  fashionable  wedding  took  place  at  Chatham,  Ont., 
on  the  lawn  of  the  residence  of  Hooper  King,  when  Arthur  R.  Kings- 
mill,  dry  goods  merchant,  London,  Ont.,  and  Jennie,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  King,  were  married,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  oak. 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Annis.  The  groom  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Henry, 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  six  sisters  of  the  bride. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ory  Goods  Section  of  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade  on  July  16th,  a  committee  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with 
the  annual  custom,  to  arrange  with  the  different  railway  companies 
for  special  rates  for  those  taking  part  in  the  fall  excursion  of  retail 
dealers  to  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  credit  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  business  interests  of  the  members  of  the  section. 

John  W.  Drynan,  the  popular  defence  player  of  the  Toronto 
lacrosse  team,  left  for  Europe  on  June  29th,  where  he  will  spend  a 
couple  of  years  in  thoroughly  grounding  himself  in  the  dry  goods 
business.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  the  employes  of  W.  A.  Mur- 
ray &  Co.,  entertained  him  to  a  farewell  supper  at  McConkey's 
restaurant.  James  P.  Murray  made  a  capital  chairman  and  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  toast,  song,  and  sentiment. 

Two  burglars  named  Kay  and  Weston  have  each  been  .sentenced 
to  five  years  imprisonment  for  breaking  into  Goldstein's  clothing 
store  in  Winnipeg  recently.  Their  depredations  amounted  to  $1,200 
and  consisted  of  three  hats,  nine  overcoats,  one  serge  coat  and  vest, 
several  suits  of  silk  underwear, twenty-four  dozen  silk  handkerchiefs, 
a  number  of  neckties,  one  waterproof  coat,  fifteen  pairs  of  pants,  and 
a  quantity  of  jewelery.  The  till  was  also  broken  into  and  $10.75 
taken. 

The  head  of  a  New  York  collection  agency  says  the  large  dry 
goods  firms  are  frequently  swindled  by  wealthy  women  who  run  up 
accounts  and  then  refuse  to  pay  for  them.  Two  firms  lost  $1  5,000 
in  this  way.  The  women  were  all  wives  of  wealthy  men,  and  some 
of  them  had  property  of  their  own.  In  many  instances  judgments 
were  obtained  against  them,  but  they  kept  out  of  the  way 
of    the  Deputy   Sheriffs  and  could  not    be    served   with  the    orders 
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of  the  courts.  The  husbands  refused  to  pay  because  their  patience 
had  been  exhausted  and  the  debts  had  been  contracted  without  their 
consent.  The  agent  says  he  has  papers  in  over  one  hundred  suits 
against  high-toned  women  who  refuse  to  pay  their  bills. 

Radford  Bros  &  Co.,  wholesale  gents  furnishings,  Montreal,  have 
assigned  on  the  demand  of  Brown  &  Pattinson,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  liabilities,  direct  and  indirect,  are  over  $200,000,  and  affect  both 
European  and  American  creditors  The  principal  creditors  in 
Europe  are. — John  Pattinson  &  Co.,  London,  $12,891  ;  Coates  & 
May,  London,  $3,525:  Toms,  Steer  &  Toms,  London,  $2,875;  Thomas 
Walton,  London,  $2,685;  Hughes  &  Young,  Manchester,  $2,282; 
Brown  &  Pattinson, Glasgow,  $2,245;  Wm.  Anderson  &  Co., Glasgow, 


POINTS   FOR   RETAILERS. 

Success  in  trade  is  not  accidental. 

The  dealer  who  notes  what  a  community  is  most  in  need  of,  and 
supplies  that  want  thoroughly,  possesses  the  attributes  of  a  merchant. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  the  merchant  who  keeps   his  pur- 
poses fairly  within  the  line  of  the  current  wants  of  his  trade  is  the 
one  in  the  long  run  who  makes  the  most  money. 

Dealers  had  far  better  cry  over  the  goods  on  their  shelves  than 
to  cry  over  accounts  in  their  books,  for  goods  in  hand  represent  a 
value  that  can  never  be  found  in  scattered  accounts. 

Many  a  good  country  merchant,  by  allowing  his  bill  to  run  over 
time— a  week  to  ten  days,   and  even  longer — has  caused  the  city 
house  with  whom  he  is  dealing  to   look  upon  his  accounts  with  dis- 
favor. 

It  is  generally  far  better  to  suffer  a  small  loss  and 
maintain  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  merchant, 
than  to  show  the  contrary  by  returning  goods,  which 
is  very  often  regarded  as  evidence  of  poor  buying. 

General  competition,  together  with  the  circumstan- 
ces and  necessities  of  any  market,  usually  establish 
such  rates  of  prices  for  goods  as  are  normal  and  legiti- 
mate, and  the  dealer  who  ignores  this  fact  generally 
suffers  the  consequences. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  quality  of  goods  has 
more  to  do  with  the  making  or  the  losing  of  a  custo- 
mer than  the  price,  for  the  reason  if  the  customer  is 
pleased  and  well  satisfied  with  the  former  he  does  not 
generally  take  the  time  to  compare  prices. — Ex. 


THE  WORM 

Weary  RAGGLES  (to  his  companion). 
Wake  up,  Ways:de  !  I  say,  ain't  thev 
some  law  agin'  this  ruthless  defacing  of 
nat'ral  scenery  by  commercial   vandals. 

$1,405;  Laslet  &  Woodrofte,  London,  $1,340;  James  Wilson 
&  Son,  Nottingham,  $1,322;  Chas.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Man- 
chester, $1,176.  The  principal  Canadian  creditors  are  : — 
Bank  of  Toronto,  $52,207  ;  A.  H.  Sims  &  Co.,  $2,561  ;  Pen- 
man Manufacturing  Co.,  $2,355  >  D.  Morrice,  Son  &  Co., 
$1,825  ;  Kingston  Hosiery  Co,  $1,825;  Cree,  Scott  &  Co., 
$1,341.  The  principal  indirect  liabilities  are  as  follows:  Bank 
of  Toronto,  $111,181  ;  Estate  J.  M.  Low,  $5,655  ;  Dunford 
&  Co.,  Toronto,  $1,439  >  M-  Vineberg  &  Co.,  $1,500.  The 
bankrupt  stock,  valued  at  $417,000,  was  sold  by  auction  for 
67j4c.  on  the  dollar  to  McNaughton  &  Coultson. 

A  curious  complication  over  a  tennis  shirt  took  place  in 
Montreal  some  days  ago.  According  to  his  own  story,  D. 
McKinley  MacArthur,  went  into  Kelly  Brothers'  store  on 
Notre  Dame  street,  and  tried  to  buy  a  sateen  tennis  shirt 
that  was  in  the  window  marked  75  cents.  Similar  shirts  are 
sold  elsewhere  for  90  cents.  After  being  told  it  would  not  fit 
him,  and  it  was  the  only  one  they  had  in  stock,  he  bought  it. 
The  next  day  he  tried  to  buy  another  that  had  subsequently 
been  maiked  with  the  same  ticket  but  could  not.  He  claims 
that  ever  since  when  passing  the  store  he  had  been  insulted. 
He  swore  o.ut  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Kelly's  assistant  for 
knocking  off  his  hat,  but  as  he  did  not  know  what  the  assis- 
tant's name  was  he  accompanied  the  bailiff  to  serve  it.  The  clerk  was 
absent.  About  4  o'clock  MacArthur  called  alone, to  see  when  the  clerk 
would  be  in,  when  he  says  he  was  called  to  the  back  of  the  store  and 
then  held  and  thepolice  called.  Constable  Mahen  arrested  himandMr. 
Kelly  accompanied  them  to  the  Central  station,  where  he  preferred 
a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  against  him.  Mr.  W.  A.  Weir,  the 
barrister,  happened  to  come  in  at  the  time  and  immediately  went 
security  for  the  young  man.  MacArthur  then  went  and  swore  out 
a  warrant  against  the  two  Kellys  for  false  detention. 


WILL  TURN. 

Wayside  Innis.— Excuse  us,  Mister  ;  but  could 
you  oblige  a  couple  of  gents  with  the  price  of  two  good 
suits  of  clothes  ? 


A  Result  of  Present  Styles.— Near-sighted  lad> — "There 
goes  Mrs.  De  Style  in  her  new  tailor-made  dress."  Friend — "  You 
are  mistaken,  my  dear.     That  is  her  husband." — New  York  Weekly. 


300  IDEAS  TO  DRESS   WINDOWS. 

For  the  window  dresser,  merchant,  salesman,  and  others  who  de- 
sire to  make  aneffective  window  display.  One  of  thebest  mediums  for 
a  mid-summer  advertisement  is  a  well  dressed  window.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  to  display,  send  for  300  wavs  for  dressing  windows,  con- 
taining 150  illustrations,  250  pages,  296  suggestions.  Price,  postage 
paid,$i.50,  together  with  other  matteron  the  novel  order.  No  stamps 
received.  U.  S.  Currency,  Postal  Note  or  P.  O.  Order. 
Harry  Harman,- 

Decorator,  window  dresser,  designer,  and  author,  P.  O.  Box   113, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Harry  Harman's  Illustrated  Christmas  Pamphlet  for  window  dis- 
plays and  store  decoration  will  be  issued  this  coming  fall. 
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e 
the 
fall  styles  in  millinery,  but 
we  know  that  they  promise  many  new 
and  pleasing  features,  which  will  af- 
ford the  milliner  ample  opportunity 
for  displaying  her  ability  in  the  art  of 
Gold  and  silver  tinsel  effects  will  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  the  garniture  of  hats 
and  bonnets  for  the  coming  season,  which  will  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
most  fastidious.  Some  of  the  finest  productions  from  the  leading 
modistes  of  Paris  will  be  displayed  in  all  the  newest  designs  and 
we  can  confidently  say  that  a  rare  treat  is  in  store  for  visitors  to  our 
wholesale  houses.  A  fine  display  of  mantlings  and  cloaks  of  the 
newest  designs  and  makes  will  also  be  seen.  Next  month  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  fall  styles.  Travelers' 
orders  are  coming  in  fairly  well  already,  being  much  ahead  of  last 
year  at  this  time. 


IN   A  NEW  DRESS. 

Before  the  fall  opening  comes  on  the  handsome  and  commodious 
warehouse  of  D.  McCall  &  Co.,  Toronto,  will  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete transformation.  Painters  and  decorators  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged for  some  weeks  back  and  already  the  brilliant  effects  of  their 
sk;ll  and  workmanship  are  to  be  seen.  New  ceilings  and  new  paper 
of  bright  and  charming  designs  greet  the  eye  on  each  flat.  There 
is  a  pleasing  and  striking  novelty  in  the  fart  that  each  flat  has  its 
own  particular  shade  and  the  pervading  sen^e  of  brightness  and 
softness  in  the  coloring  is  very  attractive.  One  important  point  is 
that  the  appearance  of  the  goods  is  thereby  very  much  enhanced.  A 
new  heating  apparatus  an  i  a  new  lavatory,  both  of  the  most  modern 
style  are  also  part  of  the  improvements.  The  position  of  some  of  the 
departments  has  also  been  changed  to  better  advantage. 

HOME-MADE  HATS. 

Of  all  the  failures  nowadays  says  a  New  York  contemporary,  a 
a  home-made  hat  seems  to  be  the  most  complete.  It  is  so  easy  to 
tell  how  a  hat  is  trimmed  and  equally  as  difficult  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  presentable  copy  of  the  original.  Many  learn  to  make  their 
own  gown,  but  to  very  few  is  it  given  to  stylishly  trim  a  hat  or  bon- 
net. All  in  the  millinery  business  seem  to  speak  well  of  black  hats, 
velvets  and  flowers  for  fall;  not  that  the  three  are  necessarily  com- 
bined. 

FASHIONS  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record  says  :  One  sees 
so  many  brown  straw  hats  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  a  black  one  or 
the  yellow  Leghorn  straw,  which  last    is  a  great  favorite  for  garden 


parties.  They  are  ( overed  « ith 

feathersand  twisted  into  shape 

to  suit  the  wearer.   Many  chips 

are  shown  in  all  tones,  5uch  as  green,  buff,  pink,  mauve, 

and  blue,  but  they  are  nearly    all  veiled  with  black  lace. 

Double  pleatings  of  satin  ribbon  are  seen  on  many  hats. 

They  are  called  Louis  XVI.  ruches.   Satin  ribbon  is  much  used  both 

for  hats  and  as  ceintures   for  dresses.     By    the  way,    sashes   of  all 

kinds  are  worn,  and  very  charming  they  are  with   the   light  dresses; 

sometimes  they  -nre   short   and   narrow,    and  simply  crossed  at  the 

back;  sometimes  they  are  broad  with  long  ends;  at  others  they  form 

a  pleated  corselet.  The  favorite  flowers  are  roses — yellow  and  white, 

and    pink.     They  are  generally  laid    on  in   wreaths  without    their 

leaves.     Pale  green  roses  have  also  come   up   again.     Honeysuckle 

is  also  a  favorite;   and  a  novelty  are   wreaths  of  leaves  without  any 

flower  at  all. 

The  hats  are  simply  bewitching;  capotes  are  smaller  than  ever. 
A  twist  of  lace  or  tulle,  with  a  rose,  an  aigrette  of  jet,  or  a  painted 
wing  is  all  that  is  neccessary,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  hun- 
dred and  one  ways  in  which  the  material  andornaments  are  arranged. 
Coarse  white  guipure  lace  is  used  with  great  effect  in  millinery. 

A  large  brown  straw  hat  has  the  brim  turned  up  at  the  back  as 
high  as  possible,  andfastened  with  a  bunch  of  heavy  guipure  arranged 

in  a  careless  knot.  A  fall  of  the  same  white  lace  around  the  crown 

i 

held  with  a  band  of  black  velvet,  and  high  bows  of  narrow  black 
velvet  ribbon,  pinned  here  and  there  with  pretty  little  gold  flies.  In 
the  front  a  long-stemmed  rose  and  leaves  lying  on  a  bunch  of  lace. 
A  capote  of  gold  straw  is  trimmed  in  front  with  a  puff  of  antique  red 
ribbon,  and  behind  a  tuft  of  red  tulips  striped  with  yellow. 

A  large  hat  of  white  twilled  tulle  has  a  twisted  brim,  forming  in 
front  large  waves;  the  entire  crown  is  covered  with  cornflowers.  A 
large  capehne  of  lace  coming  well  over  the  face  is  covered  with 
small  flies,  which  shine  and  glitter  like  rays  of  sun  on  the  water,  and 
have  a  most  dazzling  effect.    At  the  top  is   a  mass  of  mauve  lilies. 

Hats  continue  to  be  every  day  more  beautiful.  The  following  I 
noticed  at  the  garden  party  given  by  Lord  Lytton:  Chapeau  capote 
in  gold  tissue  cabochonne  with  stones — the  crown  is  of  the  soft  ma- 
terial, the  border  is  of  black  velvet.  In  the  front,  large  lace  bow 
forming  butterfly.  The  Pandore  hat  is  in  black  rice-straw 
The  form  is  two  large  shells  of  straw  standing  upright,  which  form 
revets;  these  are  separated  by  a  thick  garland  of  roses;  at  the 
back  is  a  cachepeigne  or  Spanish  comb  of  roses.  The  hats  have 
nearly  all  ruches  of  ribbon,  and  are  further  trimmed  with  moussehne 
de  soie,  wings,  flowers,  etc. 

Ruches  made  of  broad  satin  ribbon,  triple  box-pleated  and 
caught  with  switches  here  and  there,  are  much  worn,  and  prove  use- 
ful in  this  changeable  weather.  They  are  made  in  all  colors,  but 
the  favorites  are  black.  Broad  silk  or  satin  strings  are  now  used  on 
bonnets  in  preference  to  the  narrow  velvet  ones.  These  strings  are 
tied  under  the  chin,  and  the  ends  are  cut  on  the  cross. 

A  great  deal  of  black  lace  is  used  for  trimming  hats,  dresses, 
jackets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flounces  now  the  rage. 


Perhaps  the  BILL  Came  With  IT.—"  I  want  you  to  send  the 
finest  hat  you've  got  in  the  store  to  my  wife."  Thus  the  long-suffer- 
ing husband  to  the  milliner.  "  But  your  wife  herself  ordered  the 
finest  we  had  yesterday."  "She  did?"  Then  musingly:  "Now, 
what  in  the  world  was  her  object  in  getting  that  attack  of  hysterics 
this  morning?"     Pittsburgh  Press. 
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PLATE   NO.    I. 

This  plate  illustrates  a  large  black  lace  hat,  made  of  edging  over 
wire  and  trimmed  with  a  rosette  of  lace,  caught  by  a  jet  pin  and  a 
bunch  of  pink  flowers  and  green  foliage. 

PREMONITORY  FALL  SYMPTOMS. 

Avant  couriers  of  hat-shapes  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  have 
arrived  and  reveal  nothing  positively  surprising,  says  the  N.  Y. 
Millinery  Trade  Review.  Some  extremes  are  noticeable  in  crowns 
of  a  hollowed-out  ladies'  boot-heel  effect  and  about  the  same  size, 
others  set  a-top  of  a  sloping  shell-formed  brim,  like  a  wart  or  excres- 
cence that  has  been  tied  with  a  string.     Rounded  crowns,  sloping 


off  at  front  to  narrow  reverses,  similar  to  several  toque  shapes  of  the 
past  spring  season,  are  observable.  In  fact,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  the  belief  that  shapes  on  the  toque  order  will  again 
prevail  this  fall.  Turred-up  backs  are  prominent  in  the  formation 
of  brims,  but  they  are  not  carried  to  such  extremes  as  they  were  last 
season.  While  flutings  are  again  indulged  in,  they  are  used  more 
moderately  or  abandoned  altogether.  A  variety  of  small  and 
medium-sized  dress-hats  are  shown  in  imported  shapes,  developing 
out  of,  rather  than  departing  radically  from,  the  styles  of  the  season 
just  closed.  Fur-felt  hats  are  shown  plain  or  with  napping  on  top 
of  crown  and  at  border  of  brim  as  a  narrow  band.  There  is  a  mys- 
terious silence  regarding  napped  beavers  that  may  redound  to  their 
advantage  later  in  the  season  in  flat  shapes.  Wool-felt  hats  are 
being  made  in  light  shades  as  well  as  the  staple  sombre  ones. 
Limited  lines  of  straw  shapes  are  being  prepared,  mainly  in  black 
Milan  braid.  There  is  invariably  a  demand  for  them  at  the  opening 
ol  a  fall  season.  Manufacturers  of  novelties  in  covered  hats  are  all 
getting  ready  with  lines  composed  of  plushes,  hatters'  plush,  velvets, 
velveteens,  and  such  fancy  materials  as  can  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  silk  goods  are  shown  full  importations  of  plain  velvets, 
also  lesser  lines  of  brocaded  and  terry  velvets.  Ribbons  in  widths 
running  from  No.  16  to  40  are  to  be  seen  in  plain  gros-grain,  broche 
figures,  zig-zags,  oblongs,  rings,  broken  chains,  and  in  designs  of 
flowers.  Velvet  ribbons  are  again  in  well-assorted  stocks.  For 
ornamental  fancies  and  trimmings  jets  and  jet-beaded  specialties  are 
put  forward  prominently  and  will  unquestionably  be  in  good  demand. 
Hats  completely  of  jet  are  shown,  also  triple  bands  of  huge  jet  beads 
forming  toque  shapes,  and  entire  covers  for  crowns  in  handsome 
open  designs.  In  the  way  of  feather  decoration  nothing  positive 
either  in  fancies  or  ostrich  has  yet  developed.  Importations  of  pom- 
pons, wings,  natural  and  pasted,  teteraces,  small  birds,  and  patterns 
intended  to  set  up  high  at  back  and  front  after  the  manner  cf  the 
floral  trimmings  of  sprigs,  are  in  stock.  Small  orders  have  been 
placed  for  ostrich-tips  and  half-plumes  with  manufacturers  by  lead- 
ing jobbers  who  believe  a  better  demand  will  arise  for  such  goods  as 
the  season  progresses. 


"And  what   is  the   trouble?"    inquired    the   young    wife   of  the 
physician. 

"Well,  I  do  not  think  the  case  is  really  bad  enough  for  a  season 
at  the  sea-shore.  I  think  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  the  judicious 
application  of  a  nice^summer  hat. — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


No.  2. — Hat  of  fancy  black  straw  edged  with  black  lace, 
ming  of  pearl  crepe-de-chine  and  crimson  loses  and  foliage. 


PLATE  NO.   2 
Trim- 


No.  3. — Leghorn  hat  for  miss  trimmed  with  folds  of  creme  shade 
of  gauze,  looped  with  black  velvet  ribbon  at  back.  Floral  garniture 
of  French  lilacs  and  foliage. 
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Wholesale  houses  report  that  there  are  already  many  enquiries 
for  fall  hats,  but  the  first  arrival  of  English  stiffs  will  not  be  to  hand 
until  about  the  beginning  of  August.  The  young  men's  square 
crown  hats  have  evidently  come  to  stay,  as  there  is  still  a  steady 
demand  for  them.  The  Windsor  seamless  caps  are  having  a  big 
sale  ;  they  come  in  very  nice  stripes  and  checks  and  plain  colors. 
Sealette  caps  are  also  in  great  demand,  two  of  the  most  taking 
shapes  being  the  Manitoba  and  Havelock. 

With  regard  to  furs,  combination  capes  and  short  jackets  are 
still  running.  Ladies'  storm  collars  are  again  in  demand,  also  ladies' 
fur-lined  garments — dolmans  and  circulars — which  are  taking  the 
place  of  fur-lined  jackets.  Americans  are  buying  up  all  the  Astra- 
khan possible,  and  Canadian  buyers  will  have  to  get  their  supplies 
qnick  if  they  want  this  class  of  fur.  Mink  is  greatly  used  in  the 
States  as  lining  for  jackets,  and  American  buyers  are  paying  a  big 
price  for  it,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  article  both  in  the  American 
and  Canadian  markets.  Every  house  in  the  States  is  buying  up 
seal  goods  and  holding  them  at  stiff  prices.  Some  think  there  will 
be  sufficient  of  these  goods  to  bring  prices  down,  but  competent 
authorities  say  this  is  a  mistake,  and  prices  will  rema;n  high. 


HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  HIGH. 

A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  Toronto,  are  adding  a  couple  of  extra  storeys 
to  their  extensive  premises.  When  completed  it  will  be  the  highest 
warehouse  in  the  city — seven  storeys  and  a  basement.  The  top 
storey  of  all  will  be  used  as  the  blocking  department,  and  the 
employes  will  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country.  A  new  passenger  elevator  will  also  be  built,  which  will  be 
of  great  convenience  to  their  nu  nerous  customers.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  steady  expansion  of  their  trade. 


A  NEW  FIRM. 


A  new  wholesale  hat,  cap  and  fur  house  will  shortly  commence 
business  in  London,  Ont.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  firm  are 
A.  C.  Fraser,  for  fifteen  years  past  with  R.  C.  Macfie  &  Co.,  and 
John  McMillan  for  sixteen  years  with  John  Birrell  &  Co.  The  name 
of  the  new  firm  will  be  Fraser,  McMillan  &  Co.  Mr.  Fraser  left  a 
few  days  ago  for  the  British  and  foreign  markets  and  the  firm  ex- 
pects to  open  out  about  September  ist,  with  full  lines  of  goods  in  all 
departments. 

A  WHOLESALE  FIRM  ASSIGNS. 

Maclean,  Shaw  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  hat  and  cap  wholesale 
firms  in  Montreal,  have  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors,  at  the  instance  of  Greene,  Sons  &  Co.  The  list  of  creditors 
is  a  large  one  including  the  Ontario  bank,  notes  indirect,  $67,000; 
M.  Davis,  notes  (secured),  $17,000;  Walker  Lucas,  of  Bury,  Eng, 
$1,013;  J.  Duckworth,  Eng.,  $1,334;  J.  Howeston,  Denton,  $2,361; 
Higginbotham  &  Oldham,  Denton,  Eng.,  $438;  West  End  Co.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  $494;  Cooke  Bros.,  $919;  John  Moore  it  Son,  $2,533;  W. 
Walsh,  Luton,  Eng.,  $1,227;  F.  Copleston  &  Son,  $1,198;  Weathers, 
Hewet  &  Co.,  Horde,  Eng.,  $4,771;  A.   Ashworth,  jr.,   Hooley  Hill, 


Eng.,  $440;  Walter  Richardson,  $669;  J.  Ashworth,  $1,489;  G. 
Howes  &  Bro.,  Bristol,  $2,388;  Wooton  &  Forge,  Bedworth,  $2,372; 
Ascon,  Grundy  &  Rowbottom,  Stockport,  Eng.,  $997;  M.  &  J.  Mar- 
shall, Stockport,  $1,833;  J.  E.  Mills,  Stockport,  $852;  H.  Sl.ide  &  Co., 
St.  Albans,  $698;  Vero  &  Everett,  Atherstone,  $2,959;  W.  Major  & 
Co.,  London,  $1,123;  Philip  Politzer,  $2,214;  Rodger  &  Quarest, 
Leipzig,  $3,122;  M.  Doneger,  Manchester,  $1,627;  J-  Elleman,  Leip- 
zig, $10,193;  H.  O.  Bernard  Manufacturing  company,  $817;  C.  H. 
Tenney  &  Co.,  $1,254;  Tenney  &  Dupee,  $2,146;  E.  E.  Francis  & 
Co.,  $213;  Mattewan  Manufacturing  company,  $655;  Vanderheot  Sc 
Co.,  $381 ;  American  Felt  Hat  company,  Toionto,  $1,856;  Greene, 
Sons  &  Co.,  $3,070;  Dominion  Straw  Goods  Company,  $736;  H.  S. 
Sheyer,  $337;  J.  E.  Molleur,  St.  John,  $573;  Hamilton  Straw  works, 
$741 ;  Craig  &  Kent,  Truro,  N.  S.,  $891 ;  Ross  estate,  rent  $600  and  a 
number  of  smaller  creditors,  bringing  the  total  liabilities,  direct  and 
indirect,  up  to  $150,058.     A  surplus  of  $16,000  is  claimed. 


STYLES  AND  COLORS. 

The  pearl  derby,  which  has  been  well  introduced,  has  had  but  a 
moderate  sale  and  this  confined,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  large  cities, 
says  the  Hatter  and  Furrier.  It  has  had  a  good  start,  however,  and 
will  be  popular  next  season.  Pearl  cassimeres  had  a  moderate  sale, 
perhaps  showing  a  small  increase  over  last  year. 

For  fall  colors,  it  is  probable  that  the  various  shades  of  brown 
will  more  than  hold  their  popularity.  An  index  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
colors  ordered  by  the  leading  tailors  for  fall  and  winter  clothing. 
Everything  in  this  line  is  brown,  particularly  for  suitings. 

The  ia.II  shapes  thus  far  shown  have  no  striking  divergence  from 
those  of  the  spring.  A  bullet  shape  is  shown  by  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers,  and  has  received  favorable  advance  orders.  The 
same  may  be  said  regarding  a  full  crown,  and  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  Both  round  and  D'Orsay  curls  are 
shown,  and  brims  and  crowns  are  of  moderate  proportions. 

Silk  hats  promise  a  very  radical  departure  from  the  straight 
crowns  so  long  in  vogue,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  heavy  bell 
crown  with  brim  well  rolled  and  pitched  will  come  in.  Such  a 
decided  change  would  make  all  the  silk  hats  now  worn  look  very 
much  out  of  date  and  give  a  genuine  revival  to  the  business.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arbiters  of  silk  hat  fashions  will  have  the 
requisite  nerve  to  adopt  the  bell  crown  unanimously. 

A  sudden  boom  in  the  silk  hat  trade  would  make  it  very  difficult 
for  dealers  to  obtain  hats,  as  the  industry  has  been  depressed  for  so 
many  years  that  but  few  apprentices  have  been  taken  on  and  the 
present  jours  are  men  well  advanced  in  years  ;  skilled  workmen, 
but  not  physically  able  to  finish  as  many  hats  in  a  day  as  they 
once  could. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  A.  Allan  of  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,  and  W.  Myles  representing  T. 
Dunnet  &  Co.,  Toronto,  wi'l  be  back  from  making  their  fall  pur- 
chases in  England  in  a  few  days. 
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LEADING  STYLES. 


The  Windsor  seamless  cap  in  stripes,  checks  and  plain  colors. 


An  old  stand-by,  the  wide-leaf  American  soft  hat. 


BEHRING  SEA  COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  England,  and  Dr. 
G.  M.  Dawson,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  have  been  appointed  Commissioners 
by  the  British  Government,  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  with  the 
United  States  Government.  They  left  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  July 
15th,  by  the  steamer  Danube,  for  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  where  they 
will  begin  their  investigation  into  the  seal  question.  The  United 
States  Government  has  also  appointed  two  Commissioners. 


LONDON    FUR    SALES. 

At  the  London  fur  sales  in  the  latter  end  of  May  the  results  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  :  Skunk  declined  13^  per  cent, 
from  March  prices;  red  fox,  10  per  cent. ;  Musquash  as  in  Marchlast. 
Raccoon  declined  10  per  cent.;  Wolf,  5  per  cent.  Bear,  about  as  in 
March  last;  Beaver,  xzyi  per  cent.,  decline  from  March  prices; 
Mink  the  same  price  as  in  March.  Marten  declined  5  per  cent.; 
cross  fox  and  silver  fox  much  lower  than  in  March.  Otter  declined 
5  per  cent.;  common  cat  declined  iopercent.;  house  cat,  no  change; 
lynx,  old  prices;  fisher  declined  10  per  cent.;  gray  fox  advanced  10 
per  cent.;  also  American  opossum.  Japanese  fox  same  as  in  March 
sale,  as  well  as  Australian  opossum,  Wombat  and  Wallaby. 


CATCH    OF    SEALSKINS. 

The  C.  P.  N  Company's  steamer  Danube  which  left  Victo-iia,  B. 
C,  on  June  16th  to  get  the  sealskins  from  the  Victoria  fleet  has  re- 
turned with  close  on  1,800  sealskins  on  board.  The  following  are 
the  catches  :  Mary  Taylor,  497  ;  Maggie  Mac,  785  ;  Katharine,  191 ; 
Minnie,  520  ;  W.  P.  Sayward,  921  ;  E.  B,  Marvin,  758  ;  C.  H.  Tup- 
per,  235  ;  Teresa,  307  ;  Borealis,  473  ;  Thistle,  steamer,  294  ;  Pio- 
neer, 874  ;  Aurora,  340  ;  Ainoko,  406  ;  Ocean  Belle,  759  ;  C.  G.  Cox, 
517  ;  Triumph,  838;  Sapphire,  1,006  ;  May  Belle,  701  ;  City  of 
San  Diego,  512  ;  Penelope,  630  ;  Umbrina,  405  ;  Annie  C.  Moore, 
442  ;  Carmolite,  751  ;  Sea  Lion,  934  ;  Favorite,  374  ;  Maud  S.,  394; 
W.  L.  Rich,  1519  ;  Beatrice,  of  Vancouver,  136  ;  Oscar  and  Hattie, 
409  ;  Mary  Ellen,  609  ;  W.  A.  Earle,  1046  ;  Labrador,  374  ;  Viva, 
1 261  ;  Wanderer,  200  ;  Geneva,  224. 

The  following  were  spoken  off  Portland  banks  on  June  19th  : 
Annie  E.  Paint,  151 ;  Rosie  Olsen,  200;  Venture,  90;  Kate,  60;  while 
the  following  were  spoken  at  different  dates  :  C.  D.  Rand,  3;  Van- 
couver Belle,  o;  Laura,  o;  Winnifred,  14,  Ariel,  o. 

Seals  are  reported  as  plentiful  this  year  as  they  ever  were  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  closing  Behring  sea. 


J.  TUNSTEAD  &  CO., 

—MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

Fur  Felt  Hats,  Stiff,  Soft  and  Flexible. 

271  KING  ST.  EAST,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  first  Hat  Manufacturers  that  ever  catered   to 
the  Retail  Trade  exclusively. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  STILES. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEliT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAIL  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AND 

IMPORTERS  OF   HATS. 

491  &49}  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 


A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats. 
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"During  the  past  month  travellers  for  the  wholesale  houses  have 
been  pushing  for  fall  orders  with,  it  is  said,  satisfactory  results. 
The  demand  for  supplies  has  been  fairly  good  although  in  some 
sections  buyers  were  cautious  and  preferred  to  limit  their  orders  to 
the  lowest  possible  extent.  If,  between  now  and  harvest,  nothing 
intervenes  to  minimize  the  crop  prospects  sorting  orders  will  be  lib- 
eral, so  it  is  expected.  Retailers  report  a  good  demand  for  summer 
clothing,  more  particularly  in  large  cities.  For  custom-made  cloth- 
ing there  has  also  been  a  big  demand.  It  is  a  gratifying  sign  that 
orders  have  been  given  for  superior  grade  goods,  people  evidently 
recognising  the  fact  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  buying  the  cheap 
traihy  articles  which  have  done  so  much  recently  to  injure  the  trade. 
The  announcement  during  the  month  that  a  demand  for  assign- 
ment had  been  made  upon  the  wholesale  clothing  house  of  G.  F. 
Burnett  &  Co.,  Montreal,  by  A.  T.  Gault,  was  received  with  surprise 
and  sympathy  by  the  trade.  The  firm  had  a  disastrous  fire  on  their 
premises  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  stoppage  to  their  business  there- 
by, caused  the  present  embarrassment.  The  liabilities  are  about 
$100,000,  direct  and  indirect,  and  assets  $35,000.  The  firm  has 
made  an  offer  of  40  cents  on  the  dollar  and  tne  demand  for  assign- 
ment has  been  suspended  pending  the  consideration  of  the  offer  by 
the  creditors. 


GOOD  TASTE  VALUABLE   TO   SALESMEN. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  says  the  Chicago  Apparel 
Gazette,  that  every  human  being  as  well  as  every  form  of  animal  life 
must  eat  and  drink  in  order  to  live.  In  tropical  countries  this  com- 
prises the  essential  wants  for  a  mere  existence,  but  in  all  temperate 
and  colder  zones  clothing  is  fully  as  essential  as  food.  To  be 
properly  clothed  in  a  sanitary  sense  is  one  thing,  but  a  man  may 
have  taken  every  precaution  as  regards  his  health  in  the  selection  of 
his  clothing  and  at  the  same  time  violated  good  taste  in  every  point, 
thus  obeying  the  sanitary  while  violating  all  the  aesthetic  laws. 

An  existence  devoted  to  mere  utility  would  be  a  barren  one, 
indeed.  Almost  every  pleasure  in  life  is  derived  from  something 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  without  and  still  exist.  But  what  a 
barren  existence  it  would  be,  a  life  not  worth  living.  It  is  only  the 
non-utilitarian,  the  non-essential  to  our  bodily  functions  that  gives 
life  its  pleasures,  and  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  is  being,  and  seeing 
others  well  dressed.  To  be  badly  dressed,  especially  if  not  from 
pecuniary  necessity,  denotes  a  lack  of  personal  pride  and  a  disre- 
gard of  others.  Even  the  poorest  can  be  neat,  clean  and  tidy,  and 
while  a  gentleman  may  spend  a  large  sum  upon  his  clothing  it  is 
from  personal  taste  or  the  exigencies  of  his  position  and  not  because, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  spend  a  large  sum 
to  appear  well  dressed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  men  who  spend 
the  most  for  their  clothing  are  among  those  noticeable  for  bad  taste 
and  poor  personal  appearance. 

To  be  well  dressed  requires  the  exercise  of  taste  either  by  the 
buyer  or  seller  in  the  selection  of  clothing  and  a  little  care  in  keep- 
ing it  properly.  When  a  man  is  deficient  in  personal  taste  he 
should  be  willing  to  let  some  one  select  for  him  and  many  a  tailor 
of  reputation  has  gained  his  standing  not  so  much  by  the  workman- 


ship and  good  material  of  his>product  as  by  the  taste  with  which  he 
has  selected  colors  and  shaped  his  clothing  to  suit  the  individuality 
of  his  customers. 

If  this  ability  is  of  value  to  the  tailor  it  should  also  be  of  service 
to  the  retail  clothing  salesman  who  under  similar  circumstances  will 
sell  many  more  suits  of  clothing  during  the  year.  This  taste  is 
usually  possessed  by  every  man  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  if 
the  salesman  will  only  observe  the  effect  of  different  suits  as  they 
are  tried  on  by  buyers  he  will  soon  be  able  to  pick  out  the  proper 
colors  and  best  appearing  shapes  for  his  customers  and  quietly  lead 
them,  perhaps  against  their  will,  to  try  on  and  finally  to  purchase 
clothing  that  is  best  adapted  to  their  figure  and  complexion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  furnishing  goods  salesman.  Certain 
shapes  of  collars  can  only  be  worn  to  good  effect  with  certain  foims 
of  neck  and  face.  Colors  of  neckwear  can  be  made  to  look  twice 
as  well  if  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  complexion  and  the  coat 
and  vest. 

The  acquirement  of  this  taste  is  not  a  trifling  affair.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary possession  of  the  first  class  retail  salesman  and  is  of  fully  as 
much  value  to  himself  and  his  employer  as  the  tact,  good  temper 
and  visible  desire  to  please  each  and  every  customer  which  marks 
each  and  every  successful  salesman  whether  in  the  wholesale  or 
retail  line. 


AN    EYE  TO   BUSINESS. 

A  gentleman  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  has  saved  a  clothes  dealer 
whose  boat  had  been  upset.  As  they  stand  dripping  on  the  shore  at 
last,  the  latter  addresses  him  in  these  words:  "  I  thank  you  a  thous- 
and times  for  saving  my  life.  I  see  that  you  have  spoiled  your 
clothes  in  this  happy  event.  May  1  take  this  opportunity  to  hand 
you  my  business  card?  I  have  10,000  of  the  finest  summer  suits  at 
the  low  price  of  only  48  marks." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


USE  OF  FLANNEL. 

Flannel  should  always  play  an  important  part  in  every  adult 
man's  clothing  as  a  protection  lor  the  stomach.  The  eminent  de- 
sirability of  always  having  a  thickness  of  flannel  around  the  bowels 
should  be  impressed  upon  every  man  A  mere  band  will  do — a 
cholera  band  it  is  often  called. 

On  the  subject  of  chest  protectors,  one  physician  who  was  inter- 
viewed said  that  he  did  not  like  them,  but  that  since  some  need  a 
great  deal  of  extra  covering  for  their  chests  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  the  wearmg  of  a  simple  piece  of  flannel.  This  has, 
at  least,  the  one  advantage  over  a  chest  protector  that  it  can  be  fre- 
quently changed  and  washed. 

Waistcoats  should  have  cloth  backs.  Hence  we  are  giving  our 
readers  the  straight  tip  when  we  say  that  it  is  hygiemcally  absurd 
that  a  man's  dress  should  be  so  voluminous  in  front  and  so  thin  be- 
hind. The  least  protection  is  that  which  is  given  to  the  spine  and 
the  centre  of  the  back,  underneath  which  lie  the  roots  of  the  lungs. 
Every  man  who  is  interested  in  properly  caring  for  himself  should 
see  to  it  that  the  backs  of  his  waistcoats  be  made  of  cloth  or  flannel. 
A  good  thickness  of  either  material  will  at  least  give  the  back  as 
much  covering  as  the  front  gets,  though  no  harm  would  be  done  if 
it  had  more. — Ex. 
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TAKE  THOUGHT. 

"Think  before  you  act"  is  one  of  the  best  maxims  extant.  If  it 
were  more  generally  observed,  the  citizens  of  this  world  would  suffer 
much  less  nvsery  than  they  do  now;  for  four-fifths  of  the  actors  would 
never  act  at  all. 

Habits  of  thoughtfulness  should  be  inculcated  in  the  very  young. 
They  are,  sometimes. 

Richard  was  a  boy  whose  mother  had  taught  him  to  be  thoughtful. 
Richard  obtained  a  situation  as  office-boy  in  a  large  mercantile 
establishment  (a  thoughtless  boy  would  have  called  it  a  "  big  store") 
downtown. 

"  Richard,"  said  his  employer,  the  fourth  morning  after  the  boy's 
services  had  been  secured;  "  Richard  run  right  up  to  the  post-office 
and  get  the  letters.  Just  wait  five  minutes,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing a  customer;  "  when  these  letters  come  1  think  I  can  fix  you  up. 
The  goods  you  want  will  probably  be  invoiced  this  morning.  Run 
right  along  Richard!" 

Richard  ran  right  along,  and  so  did  the  time  o'day.  Five  minutes, 
six,  seven,  ten  minutes  passed.  The  customer  was  smoking  one  of 
the  merchant's  fifteen-cent  cigars,  and  giving  information  about 
politics  up  his  way.  Fifteen,  twenty  minutes;  another  boy  had  been 
to  the  office,  and  found  the  box  empty,  showing  that  Richard  had 
been  there.  Twenty-five  minutes.  The  customer  had  left,  with  the 
remark  that  he  guessed  he  would  come  in  again;  and  boy  number 
two,  who  happened  to  follow  him,  had  reported  seeing  him  enter  a 
rival  establishment. 

Thirty  minutes;  and  there  was  Richard,  breathless,  but  with  the 
very  letters  he  went  after. 

"Where  have  you  been  sir?"  said  the  merchant  in  a  voice  made 
husky  by  emotion  at  sight  of  the  invoice  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
get. 

"  Up  Broadway,  sir,"  said  Richard,  in  his  frank,  manly  voice;  "up 
Broadway,  to  try  on  a  pair  of  pants." 

Thoughtful  boy  his  mother  had  told  him  to  do  that. 

There  was  an  intense  quiet  throughout  the  office,  as  Richard  re- 
ceived $1.50  for  half  a  week's   services,  and  retired  from  active  busi 
ness  life.     He   had   made   a   fatal   mistake.     He   should   have  said 
trousers. 

Thoughtlessness  in  little  matters!     Cause  of  great  annoyance. 

Once,  in  early  life,  I  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  a  large  hotel  in 
Chicago.  It  was  a  truly  magnificent  place,  and  dwelling  there  was 
very,  very  costly.  And  yet — the  waiters  could  never  seem  to  bring 
me  exactly  what  I  ordered  for  dinner;  the  bell-boys  could  never  re- 
member two  things  at  once;  the  fireman  would  forget  to  keep  my 
grate  supplied  with  fuel — and  so,  in  this  first-class  hotel,  I  was  con- 
stantly irritated  and  annoyed  by  this  little  failing — Thoughtlessness. 
I  had  not  thought  to  scatter  the  fees. 

One  day  I  saw  an  old  book-keeper,  a  methodical,  deliberate  man, 
quietly  smoking  a  cigar  at  his  desk.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in 
thought;  and,  yet,  when  he  took  the  lighted  cigar  from  his  mouth  he 
stuck  it  over  his  ear. 

Was  his  singed  hair  evidence  of  thoughtfulness  or  thoughtlessnes? 
Who  will    say? — Puck. 

PAPER   COLLARS  AGAIN. 

According  to  the  foreign  papers,  says  the  Laundry  Journal,  it 
appears  that  we  are  to  be  threatened  with  another  attack  of  the 
paper  collar  craze.  It  is  said  that  in  France  a  paper  is  now  made 
that  so  cleverly  imitates  linen  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence without  the  closest  examination,  even  to  touch  the  articles  made 
from  it  appearing  to  be  of  real  linen.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  this 
new  product  may  be  used  to  revive  the  popularity  of  paper  for  collars 
and  cuffs,  a  result  fhat  would  be  full  of  misfortune  to  every  one  in  the 
laundry  business.  For  its  own  part  the  Journal  is  not  inclined  to 
share  the  apprehensions  of  its  transatlantic  contemporary.  The 
paper  collar  craze  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  can  be  traced  tc 
the    absence  of   adequate    laundry    facilities,  rather    than  to  any 


real  desire  on  the  part  of  collar  wearers  to  substitute  paper 
for  linen.  It  was  difficult  then  to  get  linen  collars  properly  laun- 
dered, and  hence  a  substitute  for  them  was  gladly  welcomed,  but 
now  that  good  laundry  work  is  available  everywhere  in  this  country 
at  least,  there  is  not  the  reason  there  once  was  why'people  should 
take  up  with  a  substitute.  Besides,  paper  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute  with  all  people  who  make  any  pretensions  to  correct 
dress  that  the  task  of  raising  it  into  popularity  will  be  truly  a 
heavy  one. 

BOGUS  BARGAINS. 

Don't  you  think  the  merchants  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  some 
protection,  from  the  press,  against  the  migratory  class  of  dealers 
who  drop  into  our  midst  every  season  and  announce,  in  glaring  six- 
foot  letters,  some  "bankrupt  sale,"  "assignee  sale,"  or  some  other 
questionable  "  sale  ?"  asks  a  merchant  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  During 
the  past  few  years  this  catch-penny  method  of  gulling  the  credulous 
has  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  There  is  hardly  a  branch  of 
trade  but  feels  the  effects  of  this  pernicious  system  of  doing  business. 
The  jeweler,  the  clothier,  the  boot  and  shoe  dealer,  all  have  the  same 
complaint  to  make.  Let  the  daily  papers  consider  the  advertise- 
ments they  carry  of  their  local  merchants  ;  they  amount  to  consider- 
able every  year.  Yet  they  will  publish  the  improbable  stories  of 
these  traveling  mountebanks,  whose  aim  and  business  is  solely  to 
fleece  the  credulous  and  unwary. 

The  press  has  it  in  its  power  to  crush  this  evil  which  encroaches 
upon  the  trade  of  the  local  merchants.  Public  opinion  once  aroused 
upon  this  matter,  the  state  will  make  such  laws  as  will  force  disre- 
putable and  worthless  schemers  from  the  field.  The  merchants  of 
the  citv,  who  have  settled  places  of  doing  business,  must  bear  their 
portions  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Every  tax  collector  knows 
where  to  find  these  men.  The  peddler,  however,  has  no  settled 
locality,  but  goes  from  place  to  place,  selling  his  wares  without  shar- 
ing any  of  the  municipal  expenses  which  the  local  merchants  have 
to  bear. 

He  may  palm  off  absolutely  worthless  goods  upon  an  unsuspect- 
ing public  at  prices  honest  goods  could  be  bought  for  from  reputable 
dealers.  He  can  rob  his  customers  and  they  have  no  redress  ;  for, 
being  but  a  bird  of  passage,  he  can  easily  make  his  escape  should 
anybody  return  to  demand  justice.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  that  this  class  of  per- 
sons should  be  placed  before  the  community  in  their  true  light. 
They  should,  at  least,  be  made  to  pay  a  proper  license  fee  for  carry- 
ing on  their  business.  Start  out  one  of  your  reporters  to  interview 
the  local  merchants  on  this  subject,  and  you  will  realize,  as  you  never 
have  before,  the  curse  of  the  nefarious  system.  It  is  not  the  intelli- 
gent buyer  who  suffers  at  the  hands  of  these  wanderers,  but  the  poor 
and  ignorant  classes,  who  are  led  to  believe  the  glittering  promises, 
so  ingeniously  made  by  these  sharpers  ;  it  is  those  who  are  invari- 
ably the  dupes  of  the  great  sham  "bankrupt,"  "fire"  and  "assignee" 
sales.  And  they, being  citizens,  should  have  these  "fake"  concerns 
presented  to  them  through  the  columns  of  the  press  in  their  true 
light. 


ANNOUNCED. 


Bookkeeper  :   If   you    are    out  when    Mr.    Owen    comes  in  to- 
morrow to  order  a  suit  of  clothes,  what  shall  I  tell  him  ? 
Tailor  :   How  do  you  know  he's  coming  in  ? 

Bookkeeper  :   He  sent  ten   dollars   to-day  to  apply   on  that  old 
account. 


NO    SYMPATHY    WANTED. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  Johnny,"  said  the  friend  of  the  family,  meeting 
the  little  boy  on  the  street,  "  to  learn  that  your  father's  house  was 
burned  down  yesterday.     Was  nothing  saved?" 

"Don't  you  waste  no  grief  on  me,"  replied  Johnny.  "All  of 
paw's  old  clothes  were  burned  up  in  that  fire,  and  maw  can't 
make  any  of  'em  over  for  me  this  time.  I'm  all  right  !" — Troy 
Press. 
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MR.  LOWE, 
Secretary  of  the 
Commercial 
Travelers'  Mu- 
tual Benefit  So- 
ciety, has  re- 
ceived a  large 
number  of  replies  to  the  circular  issued  last 
month  on  the  question  of  $1,000  additional 
insurance.  They  are  all  in  the  affirmative 
and  many  of  them  remitted  the  money  for 
the  fresh  certificate.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  do  anything  in  that  direction  until 
the  alteration  in  the  by-laws  is  ratified  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

AMALGAMATION. 

A  deputation  from  the  Commercial  Tra- 
velers' Association  of  Canada,  consisting  of 
President  John  Burns,  second  Vice-Presi- 
dent R.  J.  Orr,  Secretary  James  Sargant, 
and  Messrs.  W.  G.  Reid  and  H.  G.  Wright 
has  been  in  Winnipeg  with  the  object  of  en- 
deavoring to  amalgamate  the  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  Associations.  The  result  of  their 
mission  will  not  be  known  till  they  submit 
their  report.  The  Winnipeg  Commercial 
says  the  visitors  were  royally  entertained  by 
the  local  travelers  who  drove  them  about  the 
city  and  dined  them  at  Clougher's. 

HYMENEAL. 

On  June  25th,  C.  A.  E.  Colwell,  of  Toronto 
traveler  for  the  well-known  house  of  the  W 
E.  Sanford  Manufacturing  Company,  led  to 
the  altar,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Hamilton, 
Miss  Anna  A.  Pilgrim,  of  the  Ambitious 
City.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Hon.  R.  Morton,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  friends.  Mr.  Colwell's  fellow 
travelers  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
sideboard,  while  the  old  St.  James  Cricket 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  former  President, 
sent  him  a  beautiful  silver  tea  set.  After 
the  wedding  breakfast  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colwell 
started  on  a  bridal  tour  of  the  Eastern  States 
via  Montreal. 


VISITORS   TO   MONTREAL. 

The  members  of  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion, who  visited  Montreal  on  July  1st  and 
2nd,  were  kept  busy  in  enjoying  the  city's 
hospitality.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  a 
review  of  the  fire  brigade  was  held  in  their 
honor  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  visitors  took  in  the  various 
sights  of  the  city.  They  returned  home  the 
following  day  highly  pleased  with  their  visit. 

DROWNED   IN    LAKE   ERIE. 

Abel  E.  Bunker,  traveler  for  H.J.  Matthews 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Toronto,  had  reached  Port 
Dover  on  his  western  trip,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  holiday  (July  1st)  went  out  on 
a  fishing  excursion  to  Long  Point,  accom- 
panied by  Major  John  W.  Ryerson,  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  Simcoe.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  of  the  party  until  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  when  during  the  gale  the 
yacht  Mabel,  in  which  they  sailed,  was  seen 
eight  miles  from  shore  mastless,  but  before 
it  could  be  reached  it  sank  out  of  sight,  too 
surely  indicating  the  sad  fate  of  the  two 
friends.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
cover the  bodies,  but  so  far  without  success. 
Mr.  Bunker  was  a  most  successful  traveler, 
and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  em- 
ployers. He  was  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  young  child- 
ren to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  member  ot 
the  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  and 
also  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

THEIR    FIRST   ANNUAL   PICNIC. 

The  City  Travelers'  Association  of  Toronto 
will  hold  their  first  annual  excursion  picnic 
on  Wednesday,  July  22nd,  to  Niagara  Falls. 
All  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  good 
time. 

CHANGED   HIS   QUARTERS. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  says  :  J.  H. 
Holman,  the  popular  western  representative 
of  H.  Shorey  &  Sons,  clothiers,  of  Montreal, 
is  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  east. 
"Jake's"  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  will  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
city,  his  headquarters  merely  being  changed 
from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal. 

WHY   SOME   DRUMMERS   GO   TO  CHURCH. 
"  I    have    known    commercial    travelers,'' 
said  a  hotel  clerk  to  a  New  York  commercial 


/ /^y/""°y ' Co     traveler  the  other  day,  "to   stay 
out  until  the  early  hours  of  Sun- 
day morning,  and  yet  they  would 
get    up    and    go     to    church     Sunday    no 
matter  how  severe  the  weather  was.     They 
sa'd  they  were  not  particularly  religious,  but 
that  they  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday,  or  they  would  have  no 
success  during   the  week.     I  remember  the 
case  of  a  young  fellow  who  came  in  from  the 
train  late  one  Saturday  afternoon.     '  I  never 
had   a   worse    week   in    my   life,'    he    said. 
'Why,    I  haven't   taken   one   decent  order. 
And    the   reason    is    I    neglected   to  go   to 
church  last  Sunday,  as  is  my  usual  custom. 
I  am  going  out  to-night  and  may  be  out  late, 
but  I  want  to  be  called  in  time  for  church  to- 
morrow   forenoon  '      He  did   not    come   in 
until  4  o'clock  :n  the  morning,  but  he  insisted 
on  being  called  at  9  o'clock,  and  though  it 
was  raining  pitchforks  went  to  church  after  a 
hearty  breakfast.  I  joked  him  when  he  return- 
ed, and  declared  that  he  had   not  been  to 
church.  But  he  told  me  theminister's  text  and 
several  good  points  of  the  sermon.    Well,  he 
declared  that  he  had  good  luck  all  that  week, 
and  booked  several  of  the  largest  orders  he 
had  ever  taken  in  this  city." 

THE   ROAD   TO   SUCCESS. 

A  commercial  traveler  tells  this  story  on 
himself.  It  was  in  his  early  traveling  days  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  been  taken  out  of  the  office  to 
make  his  trip  on  the  route  of  the  regular 
traveler,  who  was  sick.  He  visited  two  or 
three  cities  on  his  route,  not  meeting  with 
much  success,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  other  salesmen  carrying 
the  same  line  of  goods  were  just  ahead  of 
him. 

Being  afraid  the  house  would  be  dissatis- 
fied, and  a  little  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities, 
he  telegtaphed  his  employer,  "Better  call 
me  in.  There  are  three  rival  salesmen  ahead 
of  me." 

Instead  of  calling  him  in,  the  head  of  the 
house  telegraphed,  "  Push  ahead.  There  are 
a  hundred  other  fellows  behind  you." 

So  he  went  ahead,  satisfied  that  he  could 
at  least  hold  his  own  with  the  fellows  that 
were  behind,  with  the  result  that  he  made 
such  a  good  trip  that  he  was  kept  on  the  road, 
and  his  salary  increased.  He  said  the  idea 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  fellows  following 
served  to  stimulate  him,  and  he  determined 
to  go  ahead  and  push  things  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  he  succeeded.— Ex. 

No  young  man  can  possibly  have  mistaken  his 
callinc  who  finds  in  it  what  the  world  wants  done. 
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PRAISE  FOR  CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  P.  H. 
Burton,  of  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Spence, 
Toronto,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Drapers  Record,  of  London,  England:  I  was 
glad  to  observe  in  your  paper  of  the  16th 
ultimo  that,  among  other  things,  the  question 
of  adding  insurance  to  the  other  advantages 
of  the  Benevolent  Institution,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  generally  supported,  is  dis- 
cussed. I  send  you  per  post  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association  of  Canada,  and  also  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Society,  from  which  you  will 
see  that  both  these  institutions  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  subscription  to 
the  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  is 
ten  dollars  per  annum,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  travel  first  class  on  all  the  railways 
at  2%  cents  per  mile  and  carry  300  lbs.  of 
luggage  free  of  charge,  besides  reduced  rates 
at  all  hotels.  These  concessions  are  not 
attainable  without  this  membership,  the  cer- 
tificate of  which  has  to  be  presented  when 
purchasing  a  railway  ticket.  Membership 
alone  carries  with  it  insurance,  beginning 
with  $120  insurance  the  first  year,  and  rising 
yearly  to  $1,  200  for  all  members  of  ten  con- 
secutive years  and  upwards.  This  insurance 
is,  you  may  say,  obligatory,  as  all  member- 
ship tickets  carry  insurance  as  well  as  other 
privileges  referred  to.  In  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Society  membership  is  voluntary,  costing 
only  two  dollars  admissiom,  and  an  assess- 
ment on  each  member,  according  to  his  age, 
for  each  death.  Being  over  50,  my  assess- 
ments the  past  three  years  have  averaged  15 
dollars  per  year,  and  the  amount  payable  at 
death,fixed  byactuarial  calculation  each  year 
was  last  January  fixed  at  $1,000.  These  are 
very  low  rates,  but  of  course,  are  obtainable 
because  there  is  scarcely  any  cost  for  man- 
agement of  this  branch  and  no  fees  or  com- 
mission to  pay  to  get  members.  I  commend 
these  facts  to  your  consideration,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  if  my  countrymen  in  England 
can  make  any  practical  use  of  them." 

The  Record  has  a  leading  article  based 
upon  this  letter  in  which,  after  strongly  urg- 
ing the  formation  ofa  thoroughly  representa- 
tive Association,  it  says  :  Much  more  im- 
portant— much  more  relevant  to  our  present 
purpose — is  it  to  consider  the  claims  of  men 
whose  views  point  rather  to  self-insurance 
than  to  benevolence.  It  may  be  answered 
that  there  are  plenty  of  offices  for  injuring 
against  accident  or  death,  and  plenty  of 
benefit  societies  which  make  provision 
against  sickness.  While  the  bare  statement 
is  true  enough,  it  fails  to  meet  our  present 
aim.  None  of  these  offices  or  societies  com- 
bine all  the  advantages  and  privileges  that 
are  offered  by  such  truly  representative  as- 
sociations as  those  described  by  our  Toronto 
correspondent — advantages  and  privileges 
which  have  been  won  by  union.  In  their 
former    disintegrated    state    the    Canadian 


travelers  were  as  helpless  as  their  British 
confreres,  and  what  has  been  obtained  in  one 
country  by  organization  is  obtainable  in  the 
other  by  similar  means.  Are  not  the  results 
deserving  of  strenuous  and  combined  effort  ? 
Simple  membership  in  any  of  the  Canadian 
associations  carries  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, accident,  or  death;  the  privilege  to 
travel  first-class  (not  third)  on  the  different 
railways  at  a  trifle  over  a  penny  per  mile;  to 
carry  300  lbs.  of  luggage  free  (not  60  lbs.); 
to  travel  home  and  back  at  single  rates  from 
Saturday  to  Monday;  to  use  steamboats  and 
Turkish  baths  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.; 
and  to  have  free  access  to  the  commodious 
reading-room  at  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tions. What  a  boon  such  a  resort  would  be 
in  a  city  like  London — not  only  as  a  refuge 
from  the  bewildering  streets,  not  only  as  a 
fount  of  information, but  as  a  nursery  for  that 
camaraderie  which  is  a  solace  to  the  wand- 
erer, as  well  as  a  secret  of  strength  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  common  cause.  Our  duty 
ends  in  enumerating  the  prizes  to  be  gained, 
and  indicating  the  road  to  be  taken.  They 
who  covet  the  prizes  must  themselves  strive 
and  pursue.  We  are  much  mistaken  if 
British  travelers  are  unequal  to  the  effort, 
and  prepared  to  surrender  the  palm  for  self- 
help  to  their  Canadian  brethren.  The  first 
step  is  to  convoke  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Benevolent  Institution.  If  that  move  should 
fail,  a  preliminary  meeting  in  London  of 
travelers,  supported  by  principals,  would 
test  the  amount  of  encouragement  the  pro- 
ject would  be  likely  to  receive.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  doubt  the  result,  if  men  will  only 
be  in  earnest. 


A    NUISANCE    TO    TRAVELING 
SALESMEN. 

One  of  our  greatest  nuisances  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  one  to  which  traveling  men 
are  especially  subjected,  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal manner  in  which  tips  to  servants  are 
given  wherever  and  whenever  the  slightest 
service  has  been  rendered.  Originally  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  some 
service  rendered  in  an  unusually  good  man- 
ner, or  close  attention  to  ones  wants,  it  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  now  ex- 
pected, and  generally  paid  wherever  service 
is  performed,  whether  particularly  well  done 
or  not. 

An  occasional  gratuity  for  good  services 
rendered  is  quite  correct.  It  is  in  its  univers- 
ality that  the  evil  lies,  and  for  this  state  of 
affairs  travelers  haye  themselves  to  thank. 
Promiscuous  tipping  on  any  and  all  occas- 
ions has  led  the  serving  class  to  expect  it, 
while  thoughtless  tips  out  of  all  proportions 
to  the  service  rendered  has  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  amount  which  is  expected. 

While  this  might  not  be  noticed  as  an 
occasional  evil,  it  becomes  of  really  serious 
moment  to  the  man  of  limited  means  who  is 
compelled  to  be  on  the  road  a  greater  part 


of  the  year,  and  is  a  constant  hotel  patron, 
for  it  is  in  hotels  that  the  tipping  evil  reaches 
its  highest  perfection. 

Many  who  deplore  the  evil  and  would  if 
they  could  avoid  it,  say,  that  it  is  often  a 
choice  between  getting  little  attention,  and 
that  of  the  poorest,  or  giving  a  tip,  and  that 
in  the  end  they  find  it  better  for  their  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  to  give  in  gracefully 
and  give  the  expected  fee. 

Tipping  can  not  be  entirely  done  away 
with,  nor  would  it  be  advisable  if  it  could, 
for  a  small  gratuity  for  service  exceptionally 
well  performed  is  proper,  and  tends  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  serving  class.  It 
is  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  and  the 
amount  paid  that  the  evil  lies,  and  this  can 
be  remedied  if  traveling  men  determine  that 
they  will  give  only  where  faithful  and  effici- 
ent services  warrant  it,  and  that  the  amount 
given  shall  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
services  rendered.  On  the  Continent,  tipping 
is  regulated  by  established  custom  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  for  a  given  service,  and  no 
more  is  expected  or  given.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  similar  system  were  instituted 
in  this  country. —  Ex. 


A    HOTEL    FOR   THE*  DRUMMERS. 

A  Chicago  business  man  who  owes  much 
of  his  success  to  the  smooth  talk  of  the 
commercial  traveler  is  to  build  a  $900,000 
hotel  especially  for  the  drummers.  He  will 
fit  it  up  with  all  the  conveniences  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  knights  of  the  grip,  and 
will  cater  especially  for  their  patronage. 

The  wants  of  the  average  drummer  are 
varied  and  peculiar.  The  projector  of  the 
hotel  is  acquainted  with  all  of  them  and  he 
will  study  to  please  "the  boys."  Doubtless 
every  room  will  be  a  corner  room,  with  a 
bath,  and  will  be  situated  on  the  parlor  floor. 
The  elevators  and  the  Turkisn  baths,  as  well 
as  the  bar  and  barber  shop,  will  probably  be 
open  all  night.  Ice  water  will  certainly  be 
sent  to  each  room  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  ;  also  bowls  of  cracked  ice  for  ex- 
ternal application.  Elastic  expense  accounts 
will  be  furnished  at  the  desk.  The  dining 
room  will  never  close  and  no  dish  will  ever 
be  "Out."  No  cigars  will  be  sold  at  less 
than  "  three  for  a  half,"  and  accident  policies 
will  go  with  every  receipted  bill.  There  will 
be  sample  rooms  all  over  the  house  and  all 
tables  will  have  slots  in  the  centre. 

Everything  that  the  gay  drummer  can 
wish  for  will  be  found  in  the  new  hostelry, 
and  every  drummer  will  travel  miles  for  the 
privilege  of  spending  Sunday  in  Chicago. — 
Chicago  Post. 


TEST  OF  HUMOR. 

Wake  a  man  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  ask  him  to  lend  you  a  dollar. 

The  trader  who  pays  his  way  must  sell  at  a 
profit,  and  cannot  afford  to  cut  below  others  in 
the  same  line. 
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Fans  trimmed  with  eider-down  are  a  ruling 
line  in  the  most  elegant  of  this  class  of 
goods. 

The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co,,  are  getting  in  a 
very  full  and  choice  line  of  plush  papetries 
for  the  fall  trade. 

Fans  made  of  ostrich  feathers  are  among 
the  new  things  of  the  season.  The  use  of 
the  feathers  instead  of  flowers  for  millinery 
and  trimming  in  European  centres  of  fash- 
ion has  raised  the  price  125  per  cent,  in  a 
short  time. 

The  hold  that  plush  goods  have  on  the  po- 
pular taste  warrants  the  persistence  of  those 
lines  in  the  market.  Gorgeous,  loud-hued, 
clumsy-looking,  and  liable  to  decline  into 
trash  as  many  of  them  are,  they  neverthe- 
less sell. 

The  Newark  oxidized  and  Persian  silver 
goods  are  on  the  market  again  this  year  in 
all  their  rich  variety  and  beauty.  The  trade 
in  them  last  year  was  large.  Already  this 
year  a  big  run  of  import  orders  is  heard 
from.  The  lines  include  collar- and-cuff  sets, 
glove  and  handkerchief  sets,  manicure  sets, 
toilet  sets,  shaving  sets,  card  cases,  nut-pick 
sets,  woik-boxes,  writing  desks,  pin-cushions 
and  jewel  cases  combined.  They  are  all  sil- 
ver-plated, elegantly  wrought  and  most  sala- 
ble goods. 

Hickson,  Duncan  &  Co.  have  a  full  stock 
of  new  fancy  wares  and  novelties.  Work- 
boxes,  desks,  moneyboxes,  form  one  line  in 
which  prices  range  from  ioc.  upwards. 
Their  magic  lanterns  are  in  equally  compre- 
hensive variety,  prices  being  25c.  up  to  $25. 
Beads  they  have  in  all  styles.  An  erasible, 
new  drawing  slate  with  a  set  of  copies  is  an 
excellent  specialty.  Cups  and  saucers,  fancy 
jugs,  vases,  French  toys,  steam  toys,  hair- 
covered  rocking-horses,  etc.,  are  on  hand 
and  illustrate  everything  new  on  the  market 
in  this  line.  A  very  novel  line  of  dolls  is 
also  in  stock  :  the  mourning  doll,  the  fancy 
dress  doll,  the  transformation  doll  are  cer- 
tainly very  taking. 

C.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Toronto,  have  gone 
into  a  new  line  this  summer.  One  hundred 
cases  of  Japanese  curios,  direct  from  the 
primary  market,  are  within  a  few  days  of  ar- 
rival via  the  Empress  of  India's  express. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  acquisi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  fancy  goods  that 
has  been  brought  into  the  country  for 
some  time.  The  lines  are  of  various  mate- 
rial— Japanese  silk,  ivory,  wood,  bamboo, 
and  porcelain.  They  are  more  varied  in 
value,  ranging  from  prices  as  low  as  65c. 
per  hundred  to  those  as  high  as  $60  each. 
The  goods  themselves  are  multifarious  in 
character.  There  arescreens,  bamboo  blinds, 
cups   and  saucers,   porcelain  figures,  wood 


carvings,  fans,  silk  handkerchiefs,  silk  ban- 
ners, silk  lanterns,  mirrors,  Japanese  nap- 
kins, ivory  carvings,  tortoise-shell  goods, 
papier  mache  goods,  rugs,  bamboo  carved 
sticks,  tea  sets,  table  covers,  lacquered  tea- 
caddies,  vases,  etc.,  etc.  The  goods  will  be 
made  up  into  assorted  $50  and  $100  cases, 
so  as  to  give  the  trade  the  greatest  variety 
in  values  and  notions. 


THE  PECULIAR  FIGURE  NINE. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  peculiarity  in  the 
figure  9?  When  an  error  has  arisen  from 
any  transposition  of  figures  the  difference 
between  such  transposed  numbers  is  univer- 
sally a  multiple  of  the  numeral  9.  For  an 
instance  :  Suppose  an  error  occurs  in  bring- 
ing out  a  trial  balance  or  cash  settlement, 
and  that  the  sum  short  can  be  divided  by  9 
without  any  remainder.  If  it  has  occurred 
in  this  way  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  mistake  has  been  made  by  transposing 
figures  ;  at  any  rate,  it  such  mistake  takes 
place  by  reason  of  transposition,  the  sum  in 
question  will  always  divide  by  9  without 
remainder.  To  lllustrade  this  :  If  97  has 
been  put  down  as  79  the  error  will  be  18,  or 
twice  9,  exactly  ;  if  322  be  set  down  as  223 
the  error  will  be  99,  or  11x9,  and  so  on  be- 
tween any  transposed  numbers.  Try  it  and 
prove  it. 

DID    HE    REMEMBER  ? 

"  Charlie,  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Jardean 
to  her  husband  the  other  morning,  as  he  was 
hurrying  on  his  overcoat,  and  hastily  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves,  "  would  you  mind  stepping 
into  Wool  &  Sattens  and  asking  them  to 
give  you  a  few  samples  of  their  fall  dress 
goods?"  "Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied 
Charlie,  obligingly.  "What  kind  of  sam- 
ples?" "Well,  I  don't  want  anything  very 
dark,  and  yet  not  too  light.  I  don't  want 
brown,  for  my  summer  dress  was  brown  ; 
and  I  don't  believe  I  want  any  shade  of  blue, 
for  I've  worn  blue  so  much.  You  might  get 
some  plaid  samples,  but  I  don't  want  any  of 
those  blue  and  green  plaids,  nor  anything 
with  much  red  in  it,  nor  too  loud  a  plaid 
Something  in  brown  and  white  and  gray, 
and  just  a  dash  of  some  brighter  color  might 
do,  or — oh,  don't  get  anything  in  black  and 
white,  and  don't  get  a  check  of  any  kind. 
You  might  get  samples  of  India  twill  or  silk 
warp  Henrietta,  in  light  and  dark  shades  of 
green,  not  too  light  nor  too  dark — just 
medium  ;  or,  if  you  see  anything  pretty  in 
momie  cloth  or  serge  or  a  real  soft  cashmere 
or  vieux  rose  cloth  or  peau  de  soie  in  stylish 
shades  you  might  get  samples  ;  but  I'd  pre- 
fer something  in  camel's  hair,  or — you  don't 
suppose  I  could  afford  one  of  those  Musco- 
vite silks,  do  you,  dear  ?  You  get  samples 
of  it,  anyhow.  I'd  thought  of  something  in 
light  cloth  and  drab  de  soie,  but  you  might 
ask  for  samples  of  each  in — going,  dear? 
Well,  please  don't  forget  the — he's  gone,  and 
I'll  wager  anything  he'll  come  home  without 
half  those  samples  Men  never  can  remem- 
ber anything  !" — Puck. 


A  DEALER  WHO  NEVER  TOOK 
STOCK. 

An  old-fashioned  dry  goods  merchant, 
doing  business  in  one  of  the  interior  towns 
for  many  years,  failed  the  other  day,  and 
when  an  agent  for  one  of  the  creditors 
reached  the  place  it  was  to  find  the  proprie- 
tor working  hard  to  figure  it  all  out. 

"  Lands  !  but  I  can't  see  why  I  should 
fail,"  he  kept  on  saying.  "  Mebbe,  though, 
I  didn't  collect  sharp  enough." 

"  You  have  a  heap  of  goods  here,"  said  the 
agent  as  he  looked  around. 

"  Yes,  more  or  less." 

"When  did  you  take  the  last  inventory?" 

"  Inventory  ?     Take  everything  down  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  make  out  a  list  ?"» 

"Yes." 

"And  put  down  the  cost?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  dust  off  the  shelves  and  mop  the 
floor?" 

"That's  it." 

"And  clean  the  windows  and  paint  the 
front  of  the  store?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  never  went  into  that.  I  was  going  to 
one  day  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  they 
had  a  wrestling  match  in  town  and  I  let  the 
inventory  go.  Mercy  on  me,  but  I  can't 
understand  why  I  should  fail  ! " — Ex. 


IT    WAS    ON    THE     DRUMMER. 

A  Griswold  street  tailor  was  talking  to  a 
drummer  when  a  nice  looking  young  man 
came  in  and  after  a  few  minutes'  examina- 
tion of  the  goods  he  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  left. 

"  Nice  young  man,"  said  the  tailor. 

"  Looks   like  it,"  observed   the  drummer. 

"  I  make  all  his  clothes,"  continued  the 
tailor. 

"Good  pay?"  inquired  the  drummer. 

"  Never  pays  for  anything,"  said  the  tailor. 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  want  to  let  him 
beat  you  for  ?  " 

"  1  don't." 

"  How  do  you  get  your  pay?" 

"  His  father  pays  for  him." 

"  What  a  chump  the  old  man  must  be. 
Who  is  he?" 

"  I  am." 

The  drummer  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
then,  but  the  tailor  insisted  on  the  drinks 
and  then  ordered  a  very  nice  little  bill  at 
sixty  days. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"  Ouo  man  ov  genius  in  97  thousand  4  hundred 
and  18  men  of  ordinary  business  talent,  is  just 
about  the  right  proportion  for  actual  business." 
—Josh  Billings. 

"There  are  geniuses  in  trade,  as  well  as  in  war, 
or  the  state,  or  letters;  and  the  reason  why  this 
or  that  man  is  fortunate  is  not  to  be  told.  It  lies 
in  the  man." — Emkksox. 
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R  BliOT  Op  I^K. 

In  any  shape,  or  form,  will  attract  attention,  but  if  not  in  the  right  place  it 
is  of  little  value.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  printers'  ink  is  wasted 
every  year  by  advertisers  trying  to  attract  buyers'  attention.  They  don't  seem 
to  find  the  right  medium.  Do  you  want  to  reach  the  dry  goods,  hat,  cap  and 
fur,  millinery  and  clothing  dealers  of  Canada  ?  If  so,  every  speck  of  printers' 
ink  on  every  page  of  The  Dry  Goods  Review  does  its  work,  because 
every  reader  is  a  buyer  of  the  goods  advertised.  The  prosperity  of  Canada 
depends  on  the  farmer.  Loan  and  implement  companies  say  that  his  pay- 
ments are  50  per  cent,  better  than  ever  before.  Bankers  say  he  has  more 
money  in  the  Savings  Banks.  Everything  now  points  to  good  crops 
and  high  prices  for  all  his  products  ;  and  a  brilliant  fall  trade  is 
anticipated.  Copies  of  The  Dry  Goods  Review  will 
be  found  on  the  desks  of  nearly  all 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 
Send  for  Sample  copies 
and  rates. 


The  Great  Distributing  House  of  Canada, 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

We  have  never  during  the  past  forty  years  shown  such  a  large,  well  assorted,  fashionable  stock  of 
extra  value,  as  at  the  present  time.  We  are  assured  that  every  line  in  each  respective  department 
cannot  but  attract  the  attention  of  all  close  buyers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting our  goods.     We  give  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  buyers  when  in  the  city  to  visit  our  warehouses. 

The  leading  sections  of  our  different  departments  are  : — 

Silks,  Ribbons,  Muslins,  Laces,  Embroideries,  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Linens,  Prints, 
Cotton  Goods,  Woollens,  Tailors'  Trimmings,  Gents'  Furnishings,  Haberdashery, 
Smallwares,  Fancy  Goods,  Carpets,  House   Furnishings. 


ORDERS  SOLICITED.  FILLING  LETTER  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

JOHN  |VIACDONALD  &  CO., 

WELLINGTON  &  FRONT  STREETS  E.,  TORONTO. 

Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co, 

WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS, 

COR.  BAY  AND  FRONT  STS.,      -      TORONTO. 


We  ask  special  attention  to  our 

Dress  Goods  for  Autumn. 

Our    range   of  samples    is   admitted  on   all   hands   to   be  unsurpassed,    if 
equalled,  in  the  trade  and  merchants  inspecting  it  will  feel  repaid. 


TRAVELLERS  NOW  ON  THE  ROAD. 


GORDON,  MACKAY  &   CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers. 
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PIANOS 


■©    THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED    ©= 


Are  the  choice  of  the  musical  profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich  Tone, 
Substantial  Construction  and   Elegant  Appearance. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  BELL  ORGAN  &   PIANO  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


TORONTO,  ONT, 
70  King  St.  West. 


BRANCH    WAREROOMS 

LONDON,  ONT., 

2 1 1  Uundas  St. 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 
44  James  St.  North. 


Itlfrjo  deal  1  fJ   Groceries 

SHOULD    SUBSCRIBE     FOR 


> 
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Wrpcr)  wi 
l^eepyou  informed 
orj  all    1  m  portant 
questions  afjec  tintf  t\\e 
grocery  &  allied  trades.^Ji 
Its  nj&rket  Quotations  J0fg& 
are  full  *  reliable" 
which  alone 
are  worth  trje. . 
jp  Subscription   price  . 

Send  for    Sample  copies.      \m  ^^Jp'NNNr_UPBw*- 

oubscriprion  $2    The  Canadian '£rqcervtordnto 

THE  J.B.MSLEAN  C9,(K:»)PUBLISHERS . 
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Merchants  of  Canada. 

THIS  IS  FOR  YOU. 


Shop  Window  Price  Tickets  neatly  done  up  in  Boxes. 

No.  1—  Size  3J  x  2$,  50c.  per  box,  over  100  Tickets,  from  lc.  to  $10. 
No.  602.— Diamond  Shape  (in  2  colors)  60  in  a  Box,  for  $1.00,  from  5c.  to  $10. 
No.  603.— Size  6}  x  4,  oblong  shape,  60  in  a  Box,  for  81.00.  from  5c.  to  810. 
No.  604.— Size  2J  x  2J,  diamond  shape,  144  in  a  Box,  for  50c,  from  lc.  to  $10. 

These  Tickets  will  sell  your  goods  in  double  quick  time.     Send 
for  samples  and  printed  list  of  display  cards. 

IMRIE  &d  GhlR^ZHZ-^ZMI, 

Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,    -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS. 


As  a  special  inducement  we  offer  the  Dry  Goods 
Review  from  now  till  the  close  of  1892,  and  The 
Canadian  Grocer,  published  weekly,  for  one  year, 
for  $2.50.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  The 
Review  is  $  1  per  year,  and  The  Grocer  $2  per  year. 

Both  papers  are  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to 
be  the  best  trade  papers  in  Canada. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to 

6  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto. 
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INFLUENCES  TO    BE    RESISTED. 


X  HE  recent  failure  of 
a  large  retail  dry  goods 
house  in  a  Western  city 
was  caused, we  are  informed,  prin- 
cipally through  over-stocking.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  many  failures  within  the  past 
year  or  two  could  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  this  one  cause  alone,  and  it  would  he  still 
more  interesting  to  know  what  induced 
these  merchants  to  place  themselves  in 
such  a  disastrous  position.  The  merchant 
may  be  to  blame  to  a  certain  extent,  as  he 
is  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  the  desire  to  be  the  first  in 
the  market,  by  the  demand  of  his  customers  for 
variety  and  novelty,  or  by  the  expectation  of  "better  times,"  but  from 
what  we  can  gather  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  evil  is  due 
more  to  the  importunity  of  traveling  salesmen.  So  keen  has  the 
competition  among  the  wholesale  houses  developed  that  each  has  to 
keep  a  small  army  of  travelers  on  the  road  who  are  con  stantly  im- 
portuning merchants  to  buy  whether  they  are  in  need  of  the  goods 
or  not.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with  the  travelers  as  most  of  them 
are  simply  carrying  out  their  instructions  to  secure  orders  at  all 
hazards.  There  are,  of  course,  jobber?  who  are  wise  enough  to 
exercise  due  caution  in  filling  orders  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
buyer  is  perfectly  sound  and  that  the  orders  are  not  out  of  pioportion 
to  the  conditions  of  trade  and  the  buyer's  means  of  selling  and  pay- 
ing for  the  goods,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  others 
whose  policy  is  to  get  their  goods  out  of  stock  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  may  be.  The  travelers  of  such  firms  as  the  latter  must 
of  necessity  sell  goods  otherwise  their  occupation  is  gone.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  them  that  the  merchant  has  already  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
season's  trade,  or  that  he  may  be  on  the  brink  of  insolvency  ;  all 
that  they  care  for  is  to  get  in  order.     Whether  or  not  the  man  pays 


is  a  question  for  others,  or  for  the  future.  The  satisfaction  and 
credit  to  them  is  now  and  for  them,  and  is  the  only  tangible  fact 
often  considered.  In  this  wav  merchants  are  continually  being  led, 
coaxed,  and  driven  into  the  trap  by  buying  too  many  goods.  A  dull 
season  may  eventuate  with  the  result  that  they  are  left  with  a  lot  of 
goods  on  their  shelves,  thereby  losing  the  use  of  the  capital  invested 
in  it  until  the  next  season,  besides  running  the  risk  of  the  entire  loss 
of  that  capital,  or  a  portion  thereof,  by  its  being  then  old  stock,  and 
perhaps  superseded  by  a  better  or  more  stylish  article  in  the 
market.  The  safest  course  is  for  a  merchant  to  buy.  only  such 
quantities  as  his  business  experience  tells  him,  even  in  a  bad  season, 
he  can  sell  and  pay  for.  Then,  if  a  bad  season  comes,  he  has,  most 
likely,  been  enabled  to  discount  his  bill,  and  got  rid  of  his  moder- 
ate stock,  while  his  neighbor,  who  looked  for  a  great  trade  and  could 
not  withstand  the  blandishments  of  the  "'  Knights  of  the  road,"  was 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  discount  offered  on  his  large  bill, 
and  goes  over  the  season  with  his  shelves  piled  high  with  unsale- 
able stock,  which  still  must  be  paid  for.  Should  a  good  season 
come,  the  merchant  who  has  bought  moderately  has,  perhaps,  been 
compelled  to  purchase  again,  possibly  to  better  advantage,  for 
the  season  being  well  spent,  he  may  have  the  chance  of  buying  at  a 
reduction  on  early  prices,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  what  to  buy.  But 
suppose  he  should  run  out  of  a  certain  line  of  goods  and  lose  a  few  sales 
Defore  being  able  to  replace  them,  what  is  the  disadvantage  in  the 
loss  of  the  profit  on  a  few  sales  in  comparison  with  the  disadvantage 
of  locking  up  in  old  stock  not  only  profits  but  capital  as  well  as  pro- 
fits. As  a  rule,  the  oftener  a  man  turns  over  his  capital  in  business, 
the  faster  will  it  accumulate.  Stock  that  is  held  over  is  eating  itself 
up  in  insurance,  wear  and  tear,  change  of  style  and  demand,  and 
locking  up  of  capital.  The  careful  buyer  will  not  buy  with  a  view  to 
the  largest  trade  possible,  but  to  the  smallest  trade  probable.  With 
such  it  should  not  be  so  much  a  quest-on  of  how  much  he  can  sell, 
but  how  much  he  can  pay  for.  A  merchant  nowadays,  has  only  to 
step  on  the  train  almost  at  his  very  door,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  one  of  our  large  cities;  there- 
fore he  has  all  the  advantage  of  buying  right  at  his  door.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  a  merchant  overstocking  himself  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  the  visits  of  traveling  salesmen  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  goods  had  to  be  bought  to  last  for  several  months  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  travel,  but  there  can  be 
no  such  excuse  now.  There  are  merchants,  we  are  well  aware  of,  for 
whom  this  article  may  have  little  or  no  interest  as  they  are  sens'ble 
enough  to  understand  that  they  know  their  own  business  require- 
ments better  than  anyone  else,  and  are  quite  capable  of  with- 
standing the  seductive  influences  of  the  genial  traveling  salesman. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  of- 
fered to  heart,  and  we  would  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
profit  in  buying  as  well  as  in  selling,  and  that  they  may  lose  more  in 
the  former  than  they  make  in  the  latter.  It  is  no  doubt  a  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  a  legitimate  advertisement  to  be  the  first  in 
showing  new  goods  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  heaviest  buyer 
but  wise  old  heads  in  business  do  not  judge  entirely  of  the  amount  of 
profits  by  the  number  of  empty  boxes  upon  the  sidewalk. 


THE 
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TRADE  AND  THE  CROPS. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 


INCE  our  last  issue  buyers  have  been  very  cautious 
in  placing  orders,  and  wholesalers  have,  conse- 
quently, not  been  overburdened  in  shipping  goods. 
First  placing  orders  for  woolens  are  over,  and  retail- 
ers have  bought  sparingly,  but  one  and  all  speak 
confidently  of  wanting  more  goods  before  the  season 
closes.  Wholesalers  are,  therefore,  looking  out  for 
large  orders  during  the  sorting  season  owing  to  the 
good  harvest.  In  cottons  there  is  rather  a  firm  feel- 
ing, except  in  colors.  Trade  is,  however,  brisk,  and 
wholesalers  have  hopeful  views  of  fall  prospects. 
Although  raw  cotton  is  comparatively  cheap,  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  drop  in  price  for  next 
season.  Agents  are  now  placing  new  goods  with 
the  wholesale  trade.  The  demand  lor  dress  goods,  gents'  furnish- 
ings, and  other  lines  has  not  been  brisk,  but  great  things  are  looked 
for  during  September  and  October.  The  experience  of  last  fall  has 
apparently  made  buyers  more  than  usually  careful.  Crop  prospects 
in  the  early  part  of  July  were  then  very  bright,  but  the  next  few  days 
saw  all  hope  of  even  a  fair  average  crop  blasted.  But  there  is  no 
such  fear  this  season,  as  the  harvest  throughout  Ontario  and  the 
greater  portion  of  Manitoba  at  the  present  writing  has  been  garnered 
in  its  great  abundance.  In  Ontario  the  estimated  yield  of  wheat  is 
30,437,652  bushels,  as  compared  with  21,951,288  bushels  harvested 
last  year — in  other  words,  about  eight  and  a  half  million  bushels 
more  this  year  than  last.  The  yield  of  oats  will  be  enormous,  being 
estimated  at  37.1  bushels  per  acre,  or  9.1  bushels  higher  than  last 
year.  Barley  also  shows  a  yield  of  1.2  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
average.  The  estimated  yield  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  is 
25,000,000  bushels,  or  two-thirds  more  than  last  year,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  all  be  harvested  in  good  condition. 
Although  in  Ontario  the  hay  crop  is  below  that  of  last  year,  the 
report  comes  from  New  Brunswick  that  a  magnificent  hay  crop  is 
being  harvested  in  prime  condition.  Taken  altogether  this  year's 
harvest  throughout  the  Dominion  is  a  most  bountiful  one,  and  all 
have  great  cause  to  rejoice  thereat.  The  Dominion  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation estimate  that  there  will  be  22,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
export.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  in  Ontario  alone  will 
receive  for  the  wheat,  oats  and  peas,  which  they  have  this  year 
raised  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  1890  over  sixteen  million  dollars  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  prices.  But  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the 
yield  in  Russia  and  Europe  prices  will  rule  high,  which  means  more 
money  to  the  farmers,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  more  money  to 
the  storekeepers.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  anticipa- 
tions of  an  exceedingly  brisk  and  prosperous  fall  trade  are  general 
and  bid  fair  to  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent. 


A  COOL  CUSTOMER. 

An  instance  showing  the  absurd  condition  of  the  present  insol- 
vency law  occurred  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago.  John  Goodmurphy, 
a  general  merchant  of  Gore  Bay,  Ont.,  came  to  the  city  to  meet  his 
creditors,  with  $3,300  in  his  pockets.  When  he  faced  them  he  laid 
before  them  a  statement  of  his  affairs  in  which  was  an  offer  of  a 
compromise  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  With  the  utmost  coolness  he 
told  them  that  he  had  the  $3,300  with  him,  but  that  he  intended  it 
to  remain  there,  as  he  believed  in  the  levelling  principle.  They  could 
either  accept  or  refuse  his  offer  of  50  cents,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him.  The  creditors  very  naturally  refused  and  told  him 
plainly  that  he  would  have  to  hand  over  the  $3,300.  After  consider- 
able argument  he  gave  up  the  cash,  and  signed  three  notes  for 
another  $2,500  payable  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  liabilities 
were  estimated  at  $9,000,  and  assets  $9,500.  By  the  transaction 
Goodmurphy  is  $3,700  in  pocket  with  which  to  begin  business  again. 
His  conceptions  of  morality  in  business  must  be  very  blunt.  To 
boldly  and  unblushingly  confront  his  creditors  with  the  open  deter- 
mination to  defraud  them  shows  clearly  that  Mr.  Goodmurphy  has 
mistaken  his  vocation.  He  should  not  be  in  business,  that  much  is  cer- 
tain. He  has  been  in  business  in  Gore  Bay  for  about  ten  years  and  had 
some  lumber  interests  there  which  he  disposed  of  before  coming  to 
the  city  to  meet  his  creditors.  It  was  the  lumber  money  he  had  with 
him.  In  accordance  with  our  present  insolvency  law  the  creditors 
were  powerless  to  compel  Goodmurphy  to  hand  over  the  money  to 
them,  and  it  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  one  of  his  creditors  re- 
minded him  that  he  held  a  power  of  attorney  from  him,  which  he  had 
executed  two  years  ago  on  getting  an  extension,  and  which  gave  the 
creditor  power  to  assign  all  the  debtor's  effects,  he  would  have 
most  probably  gained  his  end. 


A  report  having  reached  us  that  a  leading  wholesale  house  in 

Toronto  had  issued  a  circular  to  the  trade  giving  quotations  for 

flannels  considerably  under  current  market  prices,  we  made  enquiry 

and  found  that  the  report  was  correct.     The  explanation  obtained  is 

that  the  market  for  some  weeks  had   been   so   irregular  that  it  was 

difficult  to  know  what  quotations  to  give,  and  as  their  rule  is  strictly 

one  price  they  decided  to  put  their  quotations  where  they  would  not 

require  to  be  moved  for  the  season. 

* 
*     * 

The  special  fall  trade  issue  of  the  N.  Y.  Dry  Goods  Economist 
shows  to  what  extraordinary  proportions  trade  journalism  in  the 
United  States  has  attained.  The  issue  consists  of  94  pages  and 
cover,  66  of  which  are  filled  with  advertising  matter.  This  points 
to  two  apparent  facts,  viz.,  the  popularity  of  the  Economist  and  that 
New  York  jobbers  and  manufacturers  have  implicit  confidence  in 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  liberally  supporting  their  trade  jour- 
nals. The  number  is  full  of  most  interesting  reading  matter  to  the 
trade,  and  is  something  that  the  publishers  have  every  reason  to 
point  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

*  * 
As  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over  we  sincerely  trust  that  our 
Boards  of  Trade  will  devote  prompt  attention  to  our  Bankruptcy 
laws.  The  fact  is  we  must  have  an  Insolvent  Act  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  traders  but  of  English  and  foreign  merchants 
and  manufacturers  as  well,  who  have  dealings  with  Canadian 
houses.  In  our  last  issue  we  did  what  we  could  to  allay  the  irri- 
tation in  the  minds  of  the  latter,  but  unless  some  step  is  taken 
soon  to  back  up  our  statement  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  merchants  to  have  an  Insolvent  Act  passed  they  will, 
we  feel  sure,  adopt  some  stringent  measures  for  their  own  protection. 
The  Drapers'  Record  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject : — "  In  a 
recent  number  we  felt  called  upon  to  write  somewhat  strongly  upon 
the  state  of  the  bankruptcy  law  in  Canada  and  the  loss  entailed 
upon  British  creditors  whenever  their  customers  in  the  Dominion 
go  wrong.  It  is  some  satisfaction  that  our  protest  has  been  endorsed 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  Dominion  itself.  We  felt  at 
the  time  that  we  were  pleading  the  cause  of  Canadian  credit,  while 
vindicating  the  claims  of  British  merchants.  '  Surely,'  we  argued, 
'  Canadian  traders  as  a  class  cannot  approve  of  a  scandal  which 
flings  its  shade  of  suspicion  over  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ;  over 
solvent  as  well  as  over  insolvent.  Obviously,  the  danger  which 
British  merchants  run  with  Canadian  customers,  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  risks  of  trade,  must  be  a  detriment  to  the  general  credit 
of  the  Dominion.'  This  sentiment,  it  will  be  observed,  has  found 
a  proper  echo  in  the  The  Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review,  whose 
outspoken  article  on  the  subject  we  reprint  elsewhere.  We  hope 
the  agitation  will  not  be  allowed  to  subside,  but  that  the  demand  for 
reform  will  be  speedily  pushed  to  a  happy  consummation." 


The  Ontario  Express  and  Transportation  Company,  whose  ad- 
vertisement has  appeared  in  the  four  last  numbers  of  the  Review, 
has  after  a  long  stubborn  fight  against  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
fully  vindicated  their  position  to  do  business  on  all  Canadian  lines 
of  railway.  Although  beaten  in  the  courts  they  brought  their  case 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  their  bill  passed  which  removes  any  doubt  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  permits  them 
to  do  a  general  express  business  as  soon  as  they  satisfy  the  treasury 
board  that  $500,000  of  stock  has  been  subscribed  and  $100,000  paid 
up.  As  $631,000  stock  has  already  been  subscribed  and  $137,000 
paid  up  the  necessary  authority  to  do  business  will,  no  doubt,  be 
promptly  forthcoming.  The  Company  now  threaten  to  sue  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  and  the  Canadian  Express  Com- 
pany for  the  loss  they  have  sustained  through  their  action  in  pre- 
venting them  doing  business  since  May  1st.  They  claim  that  their 
loss  has  been  $1000  per  day  which  mounts  up  to  a  respectable 
figure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wo  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  ou  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  n  the  same  business,  and 
wo  should  bo  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       =        -      Ontario. 


We  heartily  congratulate  Merchants  on  the  Harvest  prospects,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  in  the  Business  outlook  since  June. 

With  an  assured  bountiful  crop  in  this  District,  shrewd  buyers  are 
picking  up  and  some  re-ordering  cautiously  the  more  desirable  and  strictly 
season's  lines,  knowing  full  well  that  Wholesale  Houses  bought  sparingly  in 
May,  and  that  there  will  be  no  overstocks. 

A  BRISK  RETAIL  DEMAND  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  we  urge  you  to  secure  early  your  probable  require- 
ments of  Imported  and  Stylish  Goods. 

OUR  STOCK  is  now  fully  completed  for  FALL  TRADE,  and  comprises 
exceptionally  varied  and  attractive  lines  of  Double  Width,  higher  class  Dress 
Goods  and  Mantle  Cloths  (including  Plushes  and  Sealettes)  which  will 
not  be  repeated. 


FLANNELS,  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS— Only  the  best  values  being 
offered. 

GENTS'    FURNISHINGS— This   department   specially  attractive  this 
season. 

LETTER  ORDERS— Receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 


KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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MiEnsr  o^1  M^^iki- 


MR.    PAUL    CAMPBELL. 


Honor  uml  Bhame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 


-Pope. 


Carlyle  defines  genius  as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
and  that  infinite  capacity  belongs  in  no  small  degree  to  Mr.  Paul 
Campbell.     Mr.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Toronto,  and  is  of  Scotch 
parentage.     He  was  educated  in  Upper  Canada  College,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  course,  in    1862,  obtained  a  position  in  the  house 
of  John  Macdonald  &  Co.     In  his  early  experience  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  such  conspicuous  ability  and  integrity  that  all  the  time 
he  was  unconsciously  storing 
up  in    the  mind    of  his  em- 
ployer    seeds    of    good-will 
which    ultimately    showered 
upon  him  a  profuse   harvest 
of  recompense.     He  gradu- 
ally rose   to   the  position  of 
manager,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1887  was  admitted  to  part- 
nership.    After  the  death  of 
Senator  Macdonald, in  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  Mr.  Campbell  as- 
sumed a   larger  measure  of 
responsibility.     His  record  is 
one  of  which  he  has  just  rea- 
son to   be  proud.     To  have 
attained,  at  his  age,  the  high 
position  of  such  a   partner- 
ship  in  what  is   universally 
acknowledged   to  be  one  of 
the    leading    wholesale    dry 
goods  houses  on  the  Ameri- 
can  continent,    is    sufficient 
proof  of  itself  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed   of  those   rare   quali- 
ties which  make  a  successful 
business   man  in  the   truest 
acceptation  of  the  term.     Al- 
though trained  in  the  count- 
ing house,  it  is   well  known 
that  in  every  department  of 
the  business  he  has  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  details. 
He  is  remarkably  tenacious, 
holding  firmly  to  his  purpose 
and  working  it  out  with  never- 
ceasing  vigilance  and  ener- 
gy.    This  characteristic  has  been  strongly  exemplified  in  his  deter 
mined  and  persistent  onslaught  against   the  personalty  tax.     In  this 
instance,  at  least,  opposition  seems  only  to  have  the  effect  of  stirring 
him  up  to  greater  endeavor,and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  he  ulti- 
mately does  not  succeed  in  gettmg  the  law  changed  to  meet  his 
views.     He  seems,  at  present,  to  have  no  ambition  apart  from  his 
business,  but  as  he  is  a   speaker  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  we 
predict  that  he  will  yet  have  many  chances  of  public  distinction  open 
to  him  if  he  should  care    to  take  advantage  of  them.     Those  who 
know  Mr.  Campbell  well,  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  his  deep 
earnestness  and  h:s  high  sense  of  honor.     He  will  not  be  a  party  to 
any  transaction  wherein  there  is  the  slightest  tinge  of  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing,  and  is  prompt  to  acknowledge  a  fault.     Apart  from  his 
business  life  he  has  shown  great  activity  in  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  church  affairs.     He  has  been  a  constant  attendant  at  Knox 
Presbyterian  Church  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  now  occupies  the  hon- 


MR.   PAUL  CAMPBELL. 


orable  positions  of  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  that  church.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  body,  being  a  member  of  Zetland  Lodge.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  deputy  chairman  of  the  dry 
goods  section,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  impor- 
tant questions  brought  before  the  Board,  particularly  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  dry  goods  section.  He  holds  a  foremost  place  in 
commercial  circles  of  his  native  city,  and  has  the  fullest  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  business  rivals. 

The  house  of  John  Macdonald  &  Co.  is  known  by  every  dealer 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  founded  in  1849  by  tne  late 
Hon.  John  Macdonald,  whose  business  enterprise  and  sagacity  built 
him  up  a  princely  fortune,  whose  charitable  deeds  placed  him 
amongst  the  foremost  philanthropists  of  the  country,  and  whose 
memory  will  be  warmly  cherished  as  long  as  true  worth  and  high 
example  continue  to  be  reverenced.  During  all  the  periods  of  pros- 
perity or  depression,  within 
the  past  half  century,  the 
business  of  the  firm  expand- 
ed and  prospered  to  an  ex- 
tent wholly  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  of  this  country.  The 
magnificent  establishment, in 
which  the  business  of  the 
firm  is  carried  on,  is  one  of 
the  features  of  Toronto's 
mercantile  architectural  dis- 
plays. It  consists  of  a  six- 
storey  building,  extending 
from  Wellington  to  Front 
street  east,  with  a  handsome 
frontage  on  each  street.  The 
facade  on  Wellington  street 
is  of  Ohio  sandstone,  while 
that  of  Front  street  is  of  the 
same  material,  with  Oswego 
brown  -  stone  trimmings,  a 
mixture  of  material  .vhich 
harmonizes  especially  well 
with  the  contour  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  six  storeys  repre- 
sent a  floor  space  available 
for  the  business  of  75,000 
square  feet,  or  about  two 
acres.  The  complicated  ra- 
mifications of  this  immense 
concern  tax  to  their  utmost 
limits  the  six  huge  flats  of 
which  the  warehouses  con- 
sist, and  the  army  of  em- 
ployes working  with  the  ease 
and  smoothness  begotten  of 
discipline  and  method,  is  fully  engaged  from  morning  till  night  in 
handling  the  vast  amount  of  business  passing  through  their  hands. 
The  spacious  basement,  or  first  floor,  is  used  for  an  entry  and  ship- 
ping room  ;  the  second  floor  contains  the  staple  and  linen  depart- 
ment ;  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  woollen  department ;  the 
fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  silk,  dress,  hosiery  and  glove  depart- 
ment ;  the  fifth  floor  embraces  the  gents'  furnishing  department  in 
the  east  wing,  and  haberdashery  department  in  the  west  wing,  and 
the  sixth  floor  is  known  as  the  carpet  department.  The  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  the  palatial  establishment  is  appropri- 
ately typical  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the  firm  itself.  Besides 
Mr.  Campbell  the  other  members  of  the  firm  are  Messrs.  John 
Kidston  Macdonald  and  James  Fraser  Macdonald,  both  sons  of  the 
late  Senator.  They  are  all  shrewd,  energetic  business  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  each  animated  with  great  hope  and  determination  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  the  high  reputation  and  traditions  of  the  house. 
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HINTS  ON  BOOKKEEPING. 

ARTICLE  HI. 

SOURCE  of  more  trouble  to  Retail  Merchants 
than  any  other  book  that  is  kept  in  connection 
with  their  business  is  the  day  book.  Numerous 
are  the  disputes  that  arise  between  merchants 
and  their  customers  over  entries  contained 
therein,  and  many  a  customer  is  lost  because 
some  one  has  blundered  in  the  making  up  of 
these  entries.  What  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business,  and  the  custom  that  prevails  so  generally  of 
allowing  every  one  in  the  store  to  make  entries  in  the  dav  book  is 
the  principal  cause  of  so  many  of  these  unfortunate  disputes  arising. 
The  clerk  who  makes  a  wrong  entry  in  the  day  book  generally  sticks 
to  it  that  he  is  right  even  if  a  strong  suspicion  exists  in  his  mind 
that  he  may  be  wrong.  Being  afraid  of  the  censure  of  his  employer, 
he  rarely  admits  having  made  an  error  unless  the  error  is  so  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  is 
seldom  given  to  the  customer,  who  leaves  the  shop  feeling  that  he 
has  been  cheated  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  deal  somewhere  else. 

Disputes  often  take  place  over  gocds  that  have  been  returned 
because  no  credit  entry  has  been  made  in  the  day  book  of  the  re- 
turns. When  an  article  has  been  returned  by  a  customer,  which  has 
been  charged  to  him,  credit  should  be  given  him  in  the  day  book  for 
the  amount,  even  if  an  exchange  has  been  made  for  other  goods 
of  the  same  value,  in  which  case  the  goods  given  in  exchange  should 
be  charged,  for  many  customers  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  re- 
turning goods,  but  no  recollection  of  receiving  an  equivalent  in  value 
in  other  goods,  and  if  no  record  is  kept  of  the  transaction  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  the  exchange.  Every  day  book  should  have  sepa- 
rate columns  for  the  debit  and  credit  entries,  and  the  debit  columns 
containing  the  amounts  of  goods  sold  on  credit  can  be  added  up  and 
entered  in  the  ledger  to  the  credit  of  merchandise  account,  then  the 
credit  columns  containing  the  amounts  of  produce  received  on  ac- 
count and  goods  returned,  when  added  up  can  be  entered  to  the 
credit  of  merchandise  account,  and  the  sums  total  of  these  columns 
will  balance  the  debit  and  credit  entries  made  to  the  accounts  of  the 
different  customers.  By  this  means  the  double  entry  system  is  car- 
ried out  without  any  more  work  than  the  single  entry. 

Mistakes  often  happen,  too,  by  cancelling  a  day  book  entry  when 
a  customer  pays  for  a  bill  of  goods  within  a  few  days  after  getting 
it,  by  marking  "  paid  "  in  the  margin  of  the  book  opposite  the  entry. 
When  the  keeping  of  the  day  book  is  everybody's  business  an  entry 
is  often  cancelled  in  this  way  after  the  amount  has  been  posted  to 
the  debit  of  the  customer's  account  in  the  ledger,  so  that  accounts 
are  often  rendered  with  items  included  which  have  been  paid  for, 
causing  customers  to  lose  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  merchant  they 
are  dealing  with.  An  entry  once  made  should  never  be  cancelled 
or  erased  it  books  are  to  be  kept  accurately. 

When  the  very  common  custom  originated  of  crediting  cash  re- 
ceived on  account  in  the  day  book  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  one,  for  if  no  entry  of  cash  received  on  account  is  made  in  the 
cash  book  it  of  course  must  go  in  with  the  cash  sales,  thereby  show- 
ing an  erroneous  idea  of  the  business  done  on  a  cash  basis,  and  if  it 
is  entered  from  the  day  book  into  the  cash  book  the  day  book  entry 
is  a  useless  one  and  only  leads  to  complications  in  the  bookkeeping. 

Complications  too  frequently  arise  from  the  manner  in  which 
entries  are  made  in  produce  dealings.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  if  every  country  merchant  kept  a  produce  account  which 
would  show  the  profit  or  loss  made  on  all  the  produce  handled, 
but  such  an  account  would  need  more  careful  attention  than  the 
majority  could  devote  to  it,  therefore  the  next  best  thing  to  do  in 
this  matter  is  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  £.11  the  produce  received 
on  account  by  entering  the  full  particulars  in  the  day  book  when 
giving  the  customer  credit  for  it.  When  a  customer  brings  in  pro- 
duce and  trades  it  over  the  counter  for  goods,  if  the  exact  amount 
of  the  produce  is  traded  out  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  entry 
when  a  produce  account  is  not  kept,  but  if  the  goods  purchased 
amount  to  more  than  the  produce  or  vice  versa  then  the  details  of 
the  whole  transaction  should  be  entered,  to  avoid  disputes  when  an 
account  is  rendered,  in  place  of  the  usual  entry  "balance  on  trade." 

(to  be  continued.) 


PUT  IN  THE  KNIFE. 

In  every  city  there  are  two  or  three  concerns  who  do  the  bulk  of 
the  business,  says  E.  W.  Osgood,  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  How  do  these  men  succeed  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years  in  making  such  gigantic  strides  and  distancing  older 
and  long  established  competitors  ?  They  have  all  equal  facilities 
for  buying  in  the  open  market,  yet  one  makes  a  large  fortune,  the 
othei  just  about  keeps  even.  The  men  who  make  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses to-day  are  the  men  who  understand  fully  the  discounting 
power  of  money,  possess  correct  taste  in  buying,  and  ability  in  dis- 
posing of  undesirable  and  slow  goods  at  the  proper  time  with  the 
least  possible  loss.  A  man  may  advertise  all  he  pleases,  but  if  he 
has  not  the  styles  of  goods  people  want  and  are  in  demand,  he 
cannot  make  money;  people  demand  style,  and  where  two  pieces  of 
goods  are  offered  for  sale,  one  without  style  but  cheap,  the  other 
good  style  but  higher  in  cost, the  latter  will  be  preferred  nearly  always. 
Therefore  there  is  no  money  in  buying  "  off  styles  "  because  they 
are  cheap.  The  money  is  made  in  selling  new  goods  and  closing 
out  odds  and  ends  before  the  season  is  over. 

To  illustrate  this  principle  and  how  it  works — Suppose  you  have 
bought  for  the  spring  trade  ioo  pieces  of  fine  ginghams,  etc.,  cost- 
ing 30c.  to  sell  at  40c.  On  July  1st  you  find  you  have  25  pieces 
unsold.  You  decide  to  wait  a  while  before  marking  down  and  on 
August  1st  you  still  have  them  on  hand.  You  now  think  that  30c, 
will  close  them  out  and  you  mark  them  accordingly.  They  don't  move 
however,  at  that  price;  the  season  is  over  and  you  have  to  carry 
them. 

Now  Jones  in  another  town  bought  the  same  quantity  that 
you  did,  and  on  July  1st  decides  to  let  his  25  pieces  go.  He  wisely 
reasons  that  the  season  is  well  advanced  and  a  cut  of  10c.  will  not  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  move  them  but  feels  confident  that  15c.  will 
and  puts  them  to  25c,  which  is  a  popular  price,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  has  disposed  of  the  lot.  The  question  now  is  how  much  has 
Jones  made  by  selling,  if  anything,  and  how  much  will  you  lose  by 
holding  ?  Here  is  the  way  it  works  :  Jones  sells  25  pieces,  say 
1,250  yards  at  25c. — $312.50.  He  has  the  use  of  this  money  in  his 
business,  the  discounting  power  of  which  is  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  $56.25.  He  turns  this  money  ($312.50)  over  at  least  twice 
($625)  and  makes  8  per  cent. — $50,  making  $106.25.  He  takes  a  loss 
of  5c.  a  yard  on  1,250  yards  $62.50,  which  deducted  from  $106.25 
gives  him  a  profit  of  $43.75. 

Now  you  have  to  carry  $375  worth  of  goods  for  a  year — interest 
at  6  per  cent.,  besides  what  the  money  is  worth  in  your  business, 
which  is  18  per  cent,  more — 24  per  cent,  is  what  it  costs  you  to  carry 
those  goods — $90.  The  next  season  the  goods  will  not  bring  over 
20c.  a  yard,  which  means  a  loss  of  $125,  besides  $90  that  it  has  cost 
you  to  carry  them — a  total  of  $215.  While  Jones  has  actually  made 
$43.75  by  selling  his  goods  you  have  lost  $215  by  holding,  so  that 
Jones  is  $258.75  richer  than  you  by  the  transaction. 

This  illustrates  pretty  forcibly  the  saying  that  the  first  loss  is  al- 
ways the  smallest  because  it  may  show  a  subsequent  profit,  whereas 
the  second  loss  cannot  be  made  good.  Supposing  a  man  has  $5,000 
worth  of  show  goods  in  a  stock  of  $100,000  and  does  not  understand 
the  art  of  when  to  sell  and  how  to  sell,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if 
$375  worth  of  goods  create  by  carrying  over  a  loss  of  $215,  $5,000 
locked  up  in  such  kind  of  goods  might  drag  a  man  down. 

Have  we  not  here  embodied  the  probable  cause  of  the  proverbial 
"  dry  rot"  in  business  ? 


SO  SAY  THEY  ALL. 

Keenleyside  Bros.,  Sarnia,  Ont.—  Enclosed  we  send  you  $1  for 
the  Review  for  one  year.  We  like  it  thus  far  very  well  and  think  it 
promises  to  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

C.  Robson  &  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S. — We  enclose  $1  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  vour  ably  managed  journal. 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  OUR  MARKET. 

UR  merchants  will  no  doubt  read  the  following 
article  from  the  Textile  Mercury,  of  Manchester, 
England,  with   interest  : 

The  representative  of  a  well-known  shipping 
house  has  recently  drawn  up  a  special  report  on 
Canada  as  a  market  for  European  goods,  and  his 
remarks  have,  we  believe,  created  much  interest 
amongst  the  friends  of  the  writer  in  Roubaix  and 
Elbeuf,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended. 
We  are  able  to  give  a  summary  of  this  interesting 
document,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  guarantee  its  accuracy,  although  we  think 
it  is  substantially  correct.  M.  Douay,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  makes  a  detailed  examination  ot 
the  principal  woolen  imports  of  the  Dominion,  and  gives  the  names 
of  countries  of  export  and  the  values.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
result  shows  France  to  be  in  an  inferior  position,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  French  goods  for  British  North  America  are 
shipped  through  English  houses,  and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
draw  unfavorable  deductions  from  the  figures  given  by  M.  Douay. 
He  himseli  admits  that  England  ships  large  quantities  of  goods  not 
of  her  own  manufacture,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  France  can  entire- 
ly dispense  with  our  services  as  intermediaries,  as  our  intervention 
burdens  the  trade  with  extra  charges.  Moreover,  sales  are  not 
pushed  so  zealously  as  would  be  the  case  if  representatives  or  agents, 
with  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  their  principals,  acted  for  French 
houses.  In  fashionable  goods  the  great  demand  in  Canada  is  for 
cheap  stuffs,  articles  de  luxe  being  difficult  to  dispose  of  in  quantity. 
Good  medium  cloths,  however,  sell  freely,  and  M.  Douay  is  of 
opinion  that  French  houses  can  cater  for  this  trade  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  following  statistics  are  given  as  representing 
the  woolen  imports  of  the  Dominion  :  - 

Stuffs : — 

England $2,300,000 

France 20,000 

Germany 40,000 

Flannels  : — 

England 465,000 

Germany 29,000 

United  States 6,000 

France 6,000 

HOISERY  :— 

England 901,000 

Germany 5 1,000 

5,5oo 

5,000 

Shawls  : — 

England 160,000 

Germany 16,000 

France 13,000 

Mantles  and  other  Costumes  :— 

England 575,ooo 

Germany 105,000 

United  States 13,000 

France 5,000 

The  imports  of  carpets,  valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  come  almost 
entirely  from  this  country,  as  might  have  been  expected,  seeing 
that  in  this  department  of  the  textile  trades  our  manufacturers  cer- 
tainly lead  Europe.  M.  Douay,  while  regretting  that  his  country- 
men make  such  a  poor  showing  in  the  above  table,  says  that  Roubaix 
dress  goods,  though  only  little  known,  are  much  appreciated,  and 
their  sale  is  capable  of  being  increased  greatly.  Prospects  of  French 
success  in  the  case  of  flannels  are,  however,  more  remote,  and  of 
hosiery  it  is  remarked  that  German  makes  are  much  in  favor.  In 
mantles  cheap  goods  are  chiefly  sold,  and  this  explains  the  large 
proportion  of  German  imports.  In  connection  with  M.  Douay's 
report,  which  scarcely  calls  for  comment,  we  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  forwarded  from  Toronto: 
"  German  travelers  have  taken  us  by  storm  ;  scarcely  a  Frenchman 
to  be  seen — that  is,  representing  a  French  house.  Some  of  them 
are,  however,  employed  by  German  houses,  who  think  thereby  their 
goods  will  be  given  a  Parisian  cachet." 


United  States. 
France  


WOOLEN  DESIGNS. 

In  our  May  and  June  issues  we  touched  upon  the  styles  in 
woolens  and  gents'  furnishings  for  our  fall  and  winter  season.  From 
this  month's  issues  of  the  New  York  fashion  journals  we  learn  that 
there  the  approaching  season  will  be  characterized  by  a  great  abun- 
dance of  the  most  elegant  and  chaste  designs.  The  general  tendency 
is  still  to  quiet  patterns,  though  with  the  coming  of  another  spring 
there  will  probably  be  a  radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  novelty 
in  coloring  for  fall  and  winter  is  the  darkening  of  the  tan  shade  of 
the  past  spring  to  a  warm  red  brown  and  goods  of  this  description 
have  sold  very  freely.  In  texture,  rough-faced  goods  are  by  all  odds 
favorites,  with  the  one  exception  that  meltons  and  beavers  ^vill  be 
leaders  for  over-garments.  There  will  be  another  season  of  smooth- 
faced overcoatings,  but  fur  beavers  and  shetlands  will  be  in  moderate 
demand.  Meltons  and  patent  beavers  are  the  favorites,  while  for 
fall  weights  the  new  longitudinal  ribbed  worsteds  in  bedford  effects 
bid  fair  to  supplant  in  a  certain  measure  the  whipcords  and  covert 
cloths  which  have  been  so  popular  for  several  seasons  back.  Vicu- 
nas and  Venetians  will  also  be  largely  cut  for  fall  cloths  and  some 
Scotch  overcoatings  in  brown  have  met  with  a  very  fair  share  of 
favor.  In  worsteds  the  fine  twill  for  dress  suitings  are  still  first 
choice,  with  no  apparent  tendency  looking  to  a  change.  The  un- 
sheared  worsteds,  otherwise  known  as  hybrids,  for  suitings  are 
increasing  in  popularity  and  have  sold  very  freely.  The  prevailing 
colors  are  browns,  mixed  grays  and  smoked  blues.  In  suitings,  a 
good  deal  is  heard  about  the  revival  of  the  old-time  tweeds,  but  the 
cheviots  are  still  favorites,  of  somewhat  fancier,  though  not  glaring, 
patterns  than  last  spring.  There  is  a  tendency  to  use  bedfords  in 
place  of  the  whipcords  for  certain  suitings.  There  is  the  usual  full 
supply  of  smooth  twills  and  mixtures.  Generally  speaking  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  rough  goods  in  suitings  will  secure  the  larger 
share  of  trade,  and  in  colorings  wood  dyes  will  be  mostly  favored. 
In  trouseiings,  stripes  are,  as  usual,  in  the  ascendancy,  in  a  great 
variety  of  weaves,  the  herring  bone  being  most  conspicuous.  Plaids 
of  a  broken  design  are  the  favorites  in  their  class,  with  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  large  fancy  patterns,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
latter  will  in  any  degree  be  a  feature  of  the  season's  business.  In 
fact,  the  whole  woolen  and  worsted  market  is  characterized  by  mod- 
eration in  patterns,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  trouserings.  The 
sale  of  hard  and  soft  buttons  is  about  equally  divided,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  as  the  season  advances  many  self-covered  buttons  will  be 
used,  particularly  in  Scotch  suitings.  In  the  hard  varieties,  the 
colorings,  as  a  rule,  are  in  solids,  grays  and  browns  prevailing  to  a 
great  extent.  Overcoat  sizes  are  being  shown  in  red-brown,  and  are 
very  choice.  In  braid  buttons  the  plain  ones  have  the  greater  de- 
mand, though  fancy  ones  in  colorings  to  match  the  vestings  now  in 
the  market  will  be  used  very  freely.  Solid  colors  in  body  linings 
will  be  selected  almost  entirely.  There  is  no  disposition  to  revive 
stripes,  though  sleeve  linings  are  a  shade  fancier  than  those  used 
last  season.  This  feature,  however,  does  not  predominate,  and  as 
the  finish  of  garments  this  season  will  be  notably  plain,  linings,  etc., 
very  naturally,  following  the  general  trend,  will  also  be  plain.  The 
few  braids  that  are  used  run  in  8  to  12  line  widths, and  mostly  plain. 

Fashions  in  Garments  and  Furnishings. 

Coats,  with  but  few  exceptions,  will  be  cut  longer  and  waists 
shorter,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  exaggerat'on,—  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  moderation,  and  a  general  effect  is 
aimed  at  rather  than  a  radical  change.     The  finish  will  be  plain. 

Trousers  will  be  a  trifle  narrower  and  vests  will  shew  medium 
openings  ;  the  notched  collar,  medium  wide,  will  be  the  favorite. 
Fancy  vestings  of  figured  cassimere  picked  out  with  silk  are  the 
newest,  but  full  silk  vestings  will  have  a  fair  demand.  The  effects, 
however,  are  quiet. 

In  dress  suitings  the  fine  worsteds  will  generally  prevail,  though 
"  cloth"  will  be  cut  for  that  purpose  by  many  fashionable  tailors.  The 
finish,  however,  as  in  other  garments,  will  be  plain. 

In  furnishings,  collars  will  be  of  medium  height  and  the  points 
will  be  hand-turned.  Shirt  fronts  will  be  plain  and  pierced  for  either 
three  or  four  studs,  as  fancy  may  dictate.  Gloves  will  show  more  of 
a  back  stitching,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  revive  the  terra-cotta 
shades  for  day  wear.  In  neck-wear,  the  four-in-hand  and  the  Ascot 
shapes  will  lead.  The  former  will  be  cut  somewhat  wider,  though 
the  standard  i]/z  inch  width  will  have  the  largest  sale.  The  knot 
should  be  made  moderately  close,  tapering  at  the  bottom,  and  not 
screwed  up  in  a  bunch.  Tied  in  this  way,  a  scarf  pin  can  be  appro- 
priately dispensed  with, — in  fact  there  is  a  decided  tendency  with 
many  good  dressers  to  discard  the  pin  entirely.  The  straight 
Windsor,  which  is  easily  tied,  is  again  becoming  popular.  The 
colorings  run  largely  to  neutral  tints,  and  anything  glaring  should 
be  studiously  avoided.  The  demand  for  those  of  white-figured  silk 
will  be  large,  as  they  will  go  well  with  the  brown  fall  suitings,  and 
are  very  appropriate.     Tan  and  brown  ties  will  also  be  sold  freely. 
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Gordon,  Mackay  <£  Ca 


Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  Toronto. 


We  are  offering  the  following  very  desirable  goods  this   week   and  our 
stock  throughout  the  house  will  be  found  complete  and  attractive  : 

MANTLE   CLOTHS --Tweed  Effects,    Beavers,   Meltons,    Box  Cloths,   Curls  and  Sealettes. 

N.B. — Special  Job  Line  of  Silk  Seal. 

DRESS   GOODS --The  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of  Dress  Goods  in  Toronto. 

SILK   VELVETS  —  We  have  cleared  a  manufacturers'  stock  and  offer  the  cheapest  line  of  Colored 

Silk  Velvet  in  the  trade. 


Staple    Ribbons,    Laces,   Nets,   Veilings,    Silk   Cords,    Gimps,    Dress 

Trimmings,  in  great  variety. 


Leading  Lines  in  all  Departments.  Terms  and  Discounts  Liberal. 


GORDON,  MACKAY  &  CO. 


=©       FOR  THE  RETAIL  TRADE      ©= 


"Patent  Roll"  Cotton  Batting. 

None  genuine  but  the  following  registered  brands  : 

NORTH    STAR.  CRESCENT.  PEARL. 


Every  Retail  Dry  Goods   Dealer  should  carry,   expose   and    press   the  sale  of  this 
article,  especially  designed  for  the  following  house  uses  : 

Bed  Comforts,  Mattress  Covers  for  Warmth  and  Softness,  Upper  Lining  for  Mattresses, 
Baby  Quilts,  Chair  and  Baby  Carriage  Cushions,  Stair  Pads,  Ironing  Pads,  Tea 
Cosies,  Furniture  and  Undertakers'  Linings,  Packing  for  Fragile  Ware,  Dress- 
makers' Purposes,  etc.,   etc 

THESE   GrOODS  are    neatly   baled   or   cased    in   4,  6,  8,   12  or  16    oz.   rolls   and   may  be 
obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Houses. 


"  BALED  "  Goods  same  quality  but  less  price. 
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HOW  TO  CATCH  THE  SHOPPER. 

HE  following  article  in  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  written  by  a  lady  shopper, 
should  be  read  by  every  retail  dry 
goods  merchant  in  this  country  as  it 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions: 
One  of  the  surprising  experiences 
to  an  American  woman  on  her  first 
visit  to  Europe  is  her  reception  at 
the  great  shopping  emporiums  of 
London  or  Paris.  Almost  invariably 
she  is  met  at  the  door  by  a  dignified 
gentleman,  who,  with  a  profound  bow 
enquires,  "  What  would  you  like  to 
see,  madam  ?" 

On  being  told  the  personage  communicates  to  an  underling, 
saying : 

"This  lady  wishes  to  see  jackets,  or  parasols,  or  black  lace,"  and 
straightway  she  is  conducted  to  the  appropriate  counter  where  she 
receives  the  same  deferential  attention. 

Of  course,  the  floorwalker  is  common  to  all  the  large  establish- 
ments, and  as  a  rule  he  is  ready  to  give  all  the  information  one 
wants,  but  the  American  floorwalker  rarely  speaks  unless  he  is 
spoken  to.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  many  women  to  be  spared  the 
moment  of  hesitation  that  they  feel  in  entering  a  strange  store  and 
not  knowing  in  which  direction  to  turn  for  the  articles  they  seek. 
The  foreign  floorwalker  responds  with  the  same  prompt  courtesy  if 
the  visitor  says  she  simply  wants  to  look  around  and  see  what  is  to 
be  seen.  The  New  York  stores,  although  much  better  worth  seeing 
than  many  of  the  celebrated  foreign  ones,  give  very  little  encourage- 
ment to  sightseers.  Yet  she  who  comes  to  see  almost  invariably 
remains  to  buy  if  you  give  her  rope  enough. 

There  is  really  no  other  one  thing  so  important  to  the  retail 
dealer  as  clerks  with  good  manners.  The  American  woman  does 
not  desire  the  obsequious  servility  she  receives  in  England  but  she 
does  like  to  be  treated  with  polite  attention.  She  knows  well  enough 
that  the  failure  to  suit  her  in  a  paper  of  hairpins  or  a  bolt  of  tape 
will  not  affect  the  commercial  standing  of  the  house,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  her  to  have  the  clerk  show  a  little  regret  if  he  cannot  supply 
her  wants.  Women,  especially  elderly  women,  go  for  years  to  some 
favorite  clerk  who  interests  himself  in  their  requirements,  and  very 
often  when  he  leaves  one  establishment  for  another  he  carries  his 
customers  with  him.  Tired  clerks  hurried  all  day  by  a  succession 
of  often  impatient  customers  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  a  brusque 
and  indifferent  manner,  but  it  is  a  manner  much  easier  to  acquire 
than  to  get  rid  of,  and  produces  an  extremely  unfavorable  impres- 
sion. I  have  heard  more  women  express  themselves  as  not  intend- 
ing to  deal  at  a  certain  store  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  manners 
of  the  clerks  than  for  any  other  one  cause. 

To  avoid  this  it  is  essential  to  have  enough  clerks.  At  many 
large  establishments  one  sees  a  sufficient  force  in  charge  of  silks, 
dress  goods,  and  other  important  counters,  but  a  perceptible 
diminution  when  one  seeks  linings  or  small  details.  Here  a  woman 
often  has  to  wait,  catching  the  eye  of  one  clerk  after  another  only  to 
be  ignored  or  to  be  told  reprovingly  that  he  is  busy  now,  until 
wearied  past  endurance  she  tries  her  luck  at  another  store.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  the  shopper  who  buys  a  yard  of  cambric,  or  a 
card  of  hooks  and  eyes  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  may  come  back 
to  buy  her  wedding  trousseau,  or  go  upstairs  for  the  carpets  and 
furniture  for  her  new  house.  It  is  this  weary  waiting  to  be  attended 
to,  this  tiresome  watching  to  catch  the  first  disengaged  clerk  while 
the  precious  moments  of  your  morning  set  aside  for  shopping  are 
rapidly  slipping  away,  that  drives  many  busy  women  from  the  big 
bazars.  They  prefer  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  getting  every- 
thing under  one  roof  and  often  at  low  rates,  and  go  to  the  more 


exclusive  establishments,  where  one  finds  fewer  things  and  pays 
more  for  them  but  does  not  have  to  waste  valuable  time  waiting  for 
them. 

It  pays  any  merchant  to  be  known  as  one  who,  not  grudgingly 
but  promptly  and  cheerfully,  makes  good  any  loss  to  a  customer 
through  his  fault  or  inadvertence.  Women  compare  their  shopping 
experiences  very  frequently  and  little  instances  ot  prompt  acknowl- 
edgment and  rectifying  a  mistake  or  accidental  misrepresentation 
go  from  one  to  another  and  are  a  great  recommendation  of  any 
house. 

Many  women  go  into  a  store  wh^re  they  have  no  particular 
errand  just  to  look  at  what  they  are  showing  that  day  on  the  bar- 
gain table.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing  they  want,  but  just  as  likely  it  is, 
cr  at  any  rate  they  are  tempted  by  the  reduced  price  to  purchase  it. 
It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  table  in  a  certain  place  so  that  they 
know  just  where  to  find  it,  and  to  have  as  much  variety  as  possible 
for  that  table.  Change  the  character  of  the  goods  exhibited  often 
so  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  what  one  will  find  there. 
But  do  not  offer  worthless  goods  at  any  price.  They  may  be  sold, 
but  intelligent  buyers  are  not  imposed  upon  more  than  once  and 
they  never  forget  where  the  imposition  occurred.  A  store  that 
offers  a  staple  article  of  good  quality  at  no  matter  how  slight  a 
reduction  will  always  be  popular  with  women  who  as  a  rule  know 
well  enough  when  they  get  their  money's  worth. 

To  have  certain  fixed  habits  of  trade  always  interests  women,  who 
like  to  know  what  they  have  to  expect.  A  certain  store  has  for  many 
years  regularly  taken  off  10  per  cent,  from  every  sale,  large  or  small, 
made  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Another  has  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  every  year  a  silk  sale,  at  another  time  a  linen 
sale,  and  so  on.  Customers  learn  to  watch  for  these  epochs  and  to 
profit  by  them,  and  in  doing  so  become  regular  customers  and  bring 
all  their  wants  to  the  store. 

To  most  women  it  is  a  very  great  attraction  to  feel  sure  in  enter- 
ing a  store  that  they  will  not  be  persuaded  to  buy.  Even  in  the 
largest  stores  crowded  with  purchasers  one  is  often  exposed  to  this 
annoyance.  It  is  so  much  more  comfortable  for  the  shopper,  who 
as  a  rule  knows  quite  definitely  what  she  wants,  to  have  the  clerk 
show  her  the  different  articles,  often  suggesting  and  explaining  with 
the  more  specific  knowledge  of  an  expert,  and  then  let  her  decide 
for  herself  whether  to  purchase  or  not,  feeling  quite  certain  there 
will  not  be  a  sudden  change  in  the  clerk's  manners  if  she  decides 
not  to  buy.  The  clerk  who  is  equally  agreeable  whether  one  buys 
or  not  is  very  rare,  but  when  found  he  is  always  a  favorite. 

A  great  attraction  to  many  women  is  a  convenient  and  conspicu- 
ous place  to  check  umbrellas,  satchels  and  other  parcels.  A  woman 
always  stays  longer  and  shops  more  thoroughly  if  her  hands  are 
free. 

Another  attraction  is  a  system  by  which  one  is  spared  the  ear- 
piercing  shrieks  of  "  Cash  !  Cash  ! "  and  the  subsequent  long  waits 
for  change. 

And  "finally,  brethren,"  as  the  preachers  say,  if  you  want  women 
to  come  to  your  establishments  you  must  advertise,  advertise  freely, 
systematically  and  explicitly.  Have  the  same  place  in  the  papers 
you  use  so  that  you  can  always  be  found  without  a  search.  Never 
adopt  a  set  form  but  vary  your  advertisement  frequently,  if  not  with 
every  insertion.  Do  not  have  complicated,  hard  to-read  details,  but 
a  simple,  striking  statement,  the  simpler  the  better.  And  have  what 
you  advertise.  Do  not  say,  as  some  dealers  do  before  the  ink  is 
fairly  drv,  that  the  things  are  all  sold. 

Women  dearly  love  a  bargain,  but  better  than  that  they  like  to 
feel  that  they  can  depend  upon  being  fairly  treated,  and  that  confid- 
ence is  the  best  and  most  profitable   result  any  merchant  can  gain. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St.  West,   TORONTO. 
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C^SO^IDIE    EOLL    BBAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 

Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE  ROLL  BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
Dry  goods  travelers  are  sending  in  a  good  many  orders,  and  the 
packing  rooms  are  kept  busy  ;  but  the  volume  of  trade  is  very  small, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  so  until  the  crops  are  harvested  and 
marketed.  The  prospects  for  a  good  fall  trade  are  very  promising, 
the  country  being  bare  of  stcck  and  a  good  harvest  almost  assured. 
Locally  the  trade  is  quiet  owing  to  a  large  number  of  people  being 
out  of  town,  and  several  of  the  principal  streets  being  torn  up  and 
impassable.  Paper  was  very  poorly  met  on  the  fourth,  the  reason 
being  that  the  weather  was  so  fine  the  farmers  could  not  leave  the 
fields  to  pay  their  debts. 

The  millinery  houses  report  a  very  good  trade  doing  in  the  Lower 
Provinces,  but  trade  is  very  dull  about  the  London  and  Kingston 
districts.  They  are  sending  in  lengthy  orders,  but  the  quantities  are 
very  small.  The  only  novelty  on  which  there  is  any  particular  run 
is  chiffons,  which  are  in  good  demand  for  immediate  use. 


SILK  PRODUCTION  OF    THE  WORLD. 

The  Bulletin  des  Soies,  gives  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  silk 
production  for  the  world  for  the  year  1890  as  compared  with  those 
for  1889,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  figures.  The  total  for 
1890  falls  but  a  very  little  below  that  for  1889,  the  figures  being  re- 
spectively 11.128,000  and  11,252,000  kilos  of  raw  silk.  There  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  Japan — 2,022,000  against  2,025,000  kilos — 
and  a  considerable  falling  off  in  Shanghai  and  Canton.  The  returns 
from  other  countries  exhibit  more  or  less  increase,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Greece,  which  is  stationary,  and  Brusa,  which  has  produced 
1,000  kilos  less  than  in  <he  previous  year.  The  increase  in  two 
countries  is  worthy  of  special  mention — Syria,  where  the  produce 
rose  from  324,000  to  402,000  kilos;  and  Italy,  in  which,  instead  of 
2,880,000  kilos,  the  amount  reached  3,518,000  kilos.  The  returns 
for  fresh  cocoons  are  unfortunately  incomplete,  but  as  far  as  they  go 
they  are  instructive.  The  proportion  of  the  yield  of  raw  silk  to  the 
amount  of  cocoons  has  slightly  increased  in  Italy.  The  difference 
between  the  proportions  obtained  in  some  of  the  most  advanced 
European  countries  and  that  reached  in  the  Caucasus  continues  to 
be  exceedingly  large;  whilst  in  Italy  the  proportion  exceeds  one- 
twelfth,  in  the  Caucasus  it  does  not  reach  one-thirtieth. 


NAMES  OF   FABRICS. 

Many  kinds  of  dry  goods  possess  old  English  names  which  are 
used,  more  or  less  corrupted,  throughout  the  world.  The  origin  of 
these  old  names  is  given  by  Sir  George  Birdwood  as  follows  : 
Damask  is  from  the  city  of  Damascus  ;  satin  from  Zaytown  in 
China  ;  calico  from  Calcutta  ;  and  muslin  from  Mosul.  Buckram 
derived  its  name  from  Bokara  ;  fustian  comes  from  Fostat,  a  city  of 
the  Middle  ages,  from  which  the  modern  Cairo  is  descended.  Taf- 
feta and  tabby  from  a  street  in  Bagdad.     Cambric  is  from  Cambria 


gauze  has  its  name  from  Gaza  ;  baize  from  Bajae  ;  dimity  from 
Damietta,  and  jeans  from  Jaen.  Drugget  is  derived  from  a  town  in 
Ireland,  Drogheda.  Duck,  from  which  Tucker  street  in  Bristol  is 
named,  comes  from  Torque,  in  Normandy.  Diaper  is  not  from 
D'Ypress,  but  from  the  Greek  diaspron,  figured.  Velvet  is  from 
the  Italian,  vellnte,  woolly  (Latin,  vellus — a  hide  or  pelt).  Shawl  is 
the  Sanscrit  sala,  (floor),  for  shawls  were  first  used  for  carpets  and 
tapestry.  Bandanna  is  from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  to  bind  or 
tie,  because  they  are  tied  in  knots  before  dyeing.  Chintz  comes 
from  the  Hindoo  word  chett.     Delaine  is  the  French  "of  wool." 


STITCHES    IN    A  SHIRT. 

The  following  singular  calculation  ot  the  number  of  stitches  in  a 
plain  shirt  has  been  made  by  a  seamstress  :  Stitches  in  collar,  four 
rows,  3,000  ;  cross  ends  of  same,  500 ;  buttonhole  and  sewing  on 
button,  150;  gathering  neck  and  sewing  on  collar,  1,204  >  stitching 
the  wristbands,  1,228  ;  ends  of  wristbands,  68  ;  buttonholes  in  wrist- 
bands, 148  ;  hemming  slits,  264  ;  gathering  sleeves,  840  ;  setting  on 
wristbands,  1,468  ;  stitching  on  shoulder  straps,  1,880  ;  hemming 
the  bosom,  393  ;  sewing  up  side  seams  of  sleeves,  2,554  ■  cording 
bosom,  1,104  ;  "tapping"  the  sleeves,  1,526  ;  sewing  all  other  seams 
and  setting  side  gussets,  1,272  ;  total  number  of  stitches,  20,649. 


THE    EARLY   CLOSING    BY-LAW. 

James  Foy  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  were 
the  other  day  fined  $1  and  costs  for  keeping  their  store  open  after 
seven  o'clock  p.m.  in  violation  of  the  town  by-law.  In  delivering 
judgment  the  Police  Magistrate  remarked  that  in  comparing  the  by- 
law with  the  Act  under  the  authority  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  passed,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  Municipal  Council  had 
acted  within  the  limits  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  statute. 
The  evidence  clearly  established  to  his  mind  that  on  the  night  in 
question  the  store  was  not  closed  at  seven  o'clock  but  was  open  as 
the  clock  struck  eight  with  every  appearance  of  business  being  done 
in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  clearly  open  in  violation  of  the  law. 
The  constable  is  the  custodian  of  the  town  by-laws,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  see  they  are  enforced,  otherwise  other  merchants  whose 
shops  were  closed  would  hound  him  if  he  did  not  sharply  look  alter 
any  persons  who  did  not  follow  out  the  by-law.  In  the  circum- 
stances he  had  made  the  fine  as  low  as  he  could  without  turning  the 
whole  thing  into  ridicule  on  the  governing  powers  of  the  town. 


DOMESTIC  WOOLENS. 

The  demand  for  domestic  woolens  is,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
in  excess  of  the  supply.  Owing  to  the  large  repeat  orders  for  the 
autumn  trade  the  mills  have  been  unable  to  make  their  spring  goodi 
and  all  are  consequently  late  in  their  deliveries.  The  genera!  cry  is 
that  they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  supply  in  time.  All  the 
leading  clothing  houses  are  chafing  under  the  delay,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  unavoidable. 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

OGGIE  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  Monc- 
ton,  N.  B.,  have  decided  to  sell  their  stock 
at  a  sacrifice  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

The  Sherbrooke  Worsted  Company, 
Sherbrooke,  Que.,  aretoerect  a  large  build- 
ing for  the  maufacture  of  worsted  goods. 

Letters  patent  have  been  issued  incor- 
porating the  Waterloo  Knitting  Company, 
Que.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 

The  well-known  dry  goods  firm   of  Lind- 
say &  Lang,  Ottawa,  has  dissolved  partner- 
ship and  the  business  will  hereafter  be  car- 
7— -7-*$***   ried  on  by  Mr.  Lindsay. 
What  at  first  promised  to  be  a  dangerous  fire  was  discovered  on 
Saturday  morning  August  1st,  just  as  the  hands  were  going  to  work 
in  the  Ste.    Anne  Cotton  mill   at  Hochelaga.     The  fire  broke  out 
amongst  a  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  packing  room,  which  is  connected 
with  the  main  building.     Only  for  the  automatic  sprinklers,    which 
did  good  service,  the  fire  would  likely  have  been  a  dangerous  one. 
Streams  from  Nos.  8  and  13   assisted  the  sprinklers  and  soon  had 
the  blaze  out.     The  damage  will  be  about  $6,500,  fully  insured.  The 
Dominion  Cotton  Mills  company,  who  run  the  mill,   will  not  be  de- 
layed in  filling  orders,  as  none  of  the  made-up  stock  was  damaged. 
A  knitting  factory  has  been  started  in  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  by 
John  Ryan,  late  of  the  woolen  mills. 

The  Adams  Bros.,  from  Paisley,  Scotland,  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  woven  coverlets  in  Paris,  Ont.,  and  are  now  supply- 
ing the  trade  through  some  of  the  leading  wholesale  houses  in 
Toronto.  Experts  says  that  the  spreads  are  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing hitherto  manufactured  in  Canada,  both  in  design  and  work- 
manship. 

The  dry  goods  firm  of  Elford  &  Monteith,  Arnprior,  Ont.,  has 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  The  business  will  be  continued 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Elford. 

Ben.  Allen,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  filled  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  haberdashery  and  gents'  furnishing  department  of 
McMaster  Co.,  Toronto,  was  presented,  on  July  25th,  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  establishment  with  a  handsome  gold-headed  cane  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

Isaac  J.  Cooper,  shirt  manufacturer,  Toronto,  has  assigned  with 
liabilities  estimated  at  $8,000,  assets  consisting  of  real  estate  and 
stock,  value  not  yet  known.  His  troubles  are  attributed  to  real 
estate  deals. 

The  Montreal  Blanket  Company's  works,  at  Cote  St.  Paul,  Mon- 
treal, caught  fire  on  August  17th,  resulting  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  picking  department,  a  two  storey  brick  building.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $5,000. 

John  Calder  &  Co.,  wholesale  clothiers,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  have 
issued  a  novel  and  handsome  fall  catalogue,  intended  to  hang  in 
line  with  insurance  and  other  calendars. 

Preston  &  Norns'  dry  goods  store,  Winnipeg,  was  burglarized 
on  the  night  of  August  6th,  and  some  dollars  abstracted  from  the 
till.  The  operator  had  secreted  himself  in  the  cellar  during  the  day, 
or  early  in  the  evening,  and  when  all  had  left  the  store,  opened  the 
trap  door  leading  to  the  floor  above,  making  his  exit  through  a  rear 
door. 

G.  B.  Fraser,  manufacturers'  agent,  Toronto,  has  left  on  a  tour 
through  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  during  which  he  will 
combine   business  with  pleasure. 

The  Dundas  Cotton  Mills  will  be  sold  by  auction  on  September 
1st,  the  present  shareholders  having  thrown  the  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  bondholders. 

Edmund  Ogle,  senior  member  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Ogle, 
Campbell  &  Co.,  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  was  married  on  August  4, 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  to  Miss  Emma  Howe,  of  the  latter  city.  Mr.  Ogle 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  merchants  in  the  Royal  city  and  received 
many  hearty  congratulations  on  his  marriage  from  his  numerous 
friends. 


WINDOW-DRESSING    COMPETITION. 

The  Belfast  correspondent  of  the  Warehouseman  and  Draper 
writes  :  "The  taste  displayed  in  the  dressing  of  the  windows  of  the 
leading  Belfast  houses  has  often  been  highly  spoken  of,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  competent  to  judge,  I  think  that  it  merits  all  that  has  been  said 
in  its  praise.  I  have  often  admired  the  effective  way  in  which  two 
objects  of  good  window-dressing  have  been  combined — the  produc- 
ing of  a  window  attractive  in  appearance  and  beautiful  to  look* 
upon,  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  will  materially  assist  the  imme- 
diate sales  at  the  counters  of  stocks  that  it  is  specially  desirable  to 
clear.  Sometimes,  however,  the  houses  go  beyond  all  that,  and,  not 
content  with  dressing  windows  to  fetch  the  public,  one  house  will 
occassionally  'dress  at'  another.  X.  &  Co.,  say,  have  a  window  to- 
day that  excites  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  in  some  way — in 
novelty  or  style,  or  goods  or  prices,  or  what  not — and  the  next  day 
Z,  on  similar  lines,  proceeds  to  out-Herod  Herod.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  'trumping  the  trick'  in  this  way  occurred  last  week.  A  lead- 
ing house  had  a  very  beautiful  'linen  window.'  Fancy  handkerchiefs, 
d'oyleys,  linen  embroideries,  etc.,  were  tastefully  arranged  around, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  magnificent  show  of  double  darnask  table- 
cloths, napkins,  teacloths,  etc.,  embellished  in  places  with  the  legend, 
'  same  as  supplied  in  May  last  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.'  The  effect 
was  fine,  Vanderbilt  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  the  public 
looked  on  covetously  and  admiringly.  Not  very  far  away, 
however,  in  another  establishment  there  forthwith  appeared 
a  window  similarly  adorned.  Laces,  handkerchiefs,  and  so  forth, 
were  displayed  in  still  greater  variety  and  profusion,  and  in  the 
centre  damasks  and  all  kinds  of  table  napery  were  arranged  in  a 
semi-oval,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  handsomely  mounted  medal 
won  by  the  firm  at  the  Pans  Exhibition  of  1888,  and  at  the  other 
end  an  ornamental  label  announcing  that  these  were  '  the  finest 
damasks  ever  manufactured  in  Ireland. '  '  Mr.  Vanderbilt '  had  to 
hide  his  diminished  head  before,  'the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,'  for 
here  and  there  on  the  table  linen  and  fancy  goods  were  handsome 
tickets  in  gold  and  colors  announcing  that  these  were  'as  supplied 

by to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, '  '  as  supplied  by to  her 

Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Empress  Frederick,  of  Germany,' 

'  as  supplied  to  her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia,  of ,' 

and  so  on  '  as  supplied  to  '  all  sorts  of  grandees.  I  don't  know  how 
house  No.  1  enjoyed  the  joke,  but  to  any  one  passing  immediately 
from  the  one  house  to  the  other,  as  I  did,  the  effect  was  most  comi- 
cal. 

"  Though  the  instance  I  have  just  quoted  is  not  a  case  in  point, 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  houses,  through  the  medium  of  their  win- 
dows, to  compete  with  each  other  in  prices,  etc.,  in  the  manner  I 
have  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  keenness  in  a  public  already  quite 
keen  enough,  and  to  foster  the  habit  which  prevails  so  largely  of 
running  from  house  to  house  comparing  qualities  and  prices  before 
buying — in  many  instances  without  buying  anywhere.  It  is  folly  for 
drapers  to  complain  of  the  keen  competition  that  is  abroad  if  they 
themselves  do  all  that  they  can  to  encourage  it.  " 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  METHODS. 

Local  retail  advertising,  says  T.  Pliny  Moran,  in  Printers'  Ink, 
is  entirely  different  from  general  advertising,  not  only  in  the  methods 
used,  but  in  their  application.  The  advertiser  for  a  retail  establish- 
ment must  not  only  be  able  to  write  a  leading  article  on  any  subject, 
but  he  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  of  the  details  and  techni- 
calities of  each  department  of  the  business.  Then,  too,  he  mnst  be 
very  careful  of  his  phraseology,  for  not  only  are  his  efforts  read  and 
commented  upon  by  every  one  connected  with  the  establishment, 
from  the  proprietor  to  the  bundle  boy,  but  a  great  many  of  the  pat- 
rons feel  that  it  is  their  special  privilege  to  criticise  any  paragraph 
or  sentence  which  does  not  meet  with  their  approval.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  he  introduces  some  new  idea,  or  makes  a  change 
from  the  old  stereotyped  style  of  offering  a  dollar's  worth  of  mer- 
chandise fo^fifty  cents.  In  general  advertising,  space  and  position 
are  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  ;  while  if  the  local 
advertisement  is  made  readable  and  attractive,  and  changed  daily, 
the  public  will  look  for  it  and  read  it  with  as  much  interest  as  they 
will  the  news  column.  What  is  wanted  in  retail  advertising  is  some- 
thing, new  and  original,  and  from  the  number  of  bright,  intelligent 
men  who  are  now  writing  advertisements,  we  will  surely  see  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  local  advertising  in  the  near  future. 
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A  SUBMARINE  BATTLE. 


Mr.  Whimmley — Now  for  a  real  solid  refreshment. 


Biley  the  diver — (His 
kno 


helmet  being    closed,  it   is  impossible  to 
w  what  he  is  saying.) 


.  X  - 


Mr.  Whimmley — If  I  haven't  (gasp)  met  Satan  himself  I'm   no 
(gasp)  judge! 


Biley — You  come  snoopin'  round  here  any  more  an  I'll  drownd 
yer  ! — Judge. 


Mr.  Whimmley— M-bl-bl-b-b-Murder 


UNITED  EMPIRE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

Col.  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  of  Sheffield,  England,  has  been 
delivering  addresses  in  several  of  our  cities  explanatory  of  the 
objects  of  the  United  Empire  League  and  his  remarks  have  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  After  addressing  a 
thoroughly  representative  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  18th  of  this  month,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed,  with  only  one  dissentient :  "Resolved,  that  this  meeting 
has  heard  with  pleasure  the  able  address  of  Col.  Howard  Vincent 
and  desires  to  again  place  on  record  its  approval  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
preferential  trade  relations  throughout  the  Empire  would  vastly 
extend  and  consolidate  the  national  and  material  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  And  it  further  cordially  endorses  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Empire  Trade  League  in  the  advocacy  of  its 
principles."  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  large  number  waited  to 
sign  their  names  to  the  roll  of  the  League.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
a  very  strong  feeling  exists  in  the  mercantile  community  in  favor  of 
a  policy  under  which  British  goods  shall  be  received  in  this  country 
on  a  preferential  basis  in  return  for  like  privileges  accorded  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  mines,  seas,  forests  and  soil  in  the  Mother  Land,  and 
the  gallant  Colonel's  efforts  is  apparently  doing  much  to  foster  and 
encourage  that  feeling. 

DON'T  BE  MEAN  IN  TRADE. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  a  business  man  can  make  than 
to  be  mean  in  his  business.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  proverb 
"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  A  liberal  expenditure  in  the  way 
of  business  is  always  sure  to  be  a  capital  investment.  There  are 
people  in  the  world  who  are  short-sighted  enough  to  believe  that 
their  interest  can  be  best  promoted  by  grasping  and  clinging  to  all 
they  can  get,  and  never  letting  a  cent  slip  through  theirfingers.  As 
a  general  thing  it  will  be  found,  other  things  being  equal,  that  he 
who  is  most  liberal  is  most  successful  in  business. 
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openings  of 
the  wholesale  houses 
.$*  in  Toronto  will    take  place 

on  August  31st.  Extensive  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  immense  number  of  ex- 
pected visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  and  a  look  through  the  various  estab- 
lishments shows  that  they  will  be  exceedingly 
gratified  at  the  magnificent  displays  spread  out  for  their  inspection. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  courteous  and  popular 
manager  for  S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  we  learned  that  the  seeming 
tendency  for  the  coming  season  is  toward  two-toned  plain  hats  with 
colored  bindings  in  dress  shapes.  There  will  be  a  big  run  in  felts, 
small  shapes  with  conical  crown.  The  trimmings  will  run  to  fur, 
wings,  and  feather  bands,  and  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  tinsel 
and  jet  passementerie  effects  also,  as  trimmings.  Ribbons  will  be  a 
leading  feature  both  in  plains  and  fancy  mixtures  with  tinsel  running 
through  them.  Plain  silk  velvets  and  velvet  ribbons  in  all  widths 
will  also  be  a  feature.  There  is  a  very  large  assortment  of  Parisian 
hats  and  bonnets  in  most  elegant  designs.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  them  justice  in  any  description,  so  that  is  not  attempted. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Altogether  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  very  extensive  range  of  all  novelties  to  be  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  markets.  In  mantles  all  the  most  fashionable 
and  leading  novelties  are  to  be  seen.  Some  costly  and  beautiful 
designs  are  in  combination  capes  and  jackets  in  black  plush  and 
gros  grain  silk  trimmed  with  passementerie  and  spangles.  Others 
with  fancy  braid  and  tinsel  trimmings  are  in  great  abundance. 
There  are  large  ranges  of  plush  and  sealette  three-quarter  jackets 
and  three-quarter  capes  in  heavyweights,  besides  a  magnificent 
range  of  misses  and  children's  ulsters  and  reefer  jackets,all  sizes.  An 
unusually  large  trade  in  mantles  is  confidentlyexpected,  and  the  mil- 
linery season,  it  is  anticipated,  willfarexceed  that  ofany  previousyear. 
John  Macdonald  &  Co.  have  an  important  announcement  to  the 
millinery  trade  on  the  back  page  of  the  cover,  to  which  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  drawing  attention.  Their  opening  will  be  on 
September  1st.  Their  displays  of  silks,  ribbons,  laces,  plushes,  vel- 
vets, velveteens,  etc.,  are  the  largest  thev  have  ever  shown  and  are 
replete  with  the  best  values  and  latest  productions.  They  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  all  to  visit  their  palatial  warehouses  at  the  fall 
opening. 

PARISIAN    FASHIONS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record  says  :  In  the 
way  of  hats,  we  have  the  chapeau  Trianon,  which  is  a  large  round 
hat  in  black  rice-straw  with  a  border  in  Italian  straw,  covered  with 
old  lace  ;  the  same  lace  forms  a  bow  in  the  front,  a  jet  buckle  at  the 
back  holds  a  large  rose  without  leaves.     In  the  front  a  garland  of 


earless   roses  ;    narrow  velvet 
\  ^         y  strings.  Another  novelty  is  the 

"Frisette"  —  a      very     pretty 

straw  hat  in  mordore.     In  the  front  is  a  low   aigrette  in 

yellow   velvet   ribbon  :  at  the  back  a  similar  bow  ;round 

the    hat    a  garland    of  large    white   Marguerites   with 

yellow  hearts. 

The  Vera  hat  is  a  capeline  in  yellow  straw  paillasson,  trimmed 
with  a  volant  of  yellow  crepe  deChine.  In  the  front  a  group  of  black 
wings,  at  the  back  a  similar  trimming,  attached  with  a  black  velvet 
bow.  The  Amrou  hat  is  small,  and  is  in  green  and  yellow  straw  ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  roses  and  green  velvet  bows,  and  in  the  front  is  a 
bunch  of  green  and  yellow  wheat. 

An  open  straw  hat  of  horsehair  has  a  fluted  brim  and  a  wreath 
ol  Bengal  roses  and  foliage,  with  a  black  lace  bow.  M£.ny  hats  are 
ornamented  with  cornflowers  and  violets  ;  some  with  wheat  and 
coquelicots,  without  any  ribbon  of  any  kind.  A  toque  of  over- 
worked straw  has  the  edge  turned  back  in  a  roll  and  trimmed  with 
black  lace  and  a  rouleau  of  yellow  crepe  de  chine,  from  which  rise 
two  black  chandelles  (the  puff  of  the  dandelion) — very  fashionable. 
Some  without  crowns  have  jet  brims,  and  are  trimmed  with  shaded 
roses  under  black  lace. 

The  hats  for  the  sea  are  nearly  all  marin  shape,  and  are 
trimmed  with  wings  in  all  shades.  Never  were  so  many  wings 
worn  as  now.  There  are  lace  wings — wings  in  gaze  d'or  and  silver; 
they  are  arranged  in  all  facons. 

In  hats  and  bonnets  the  extremes  of  large  and  tiny  capotes  seem 
to  be  the  rule.  Flowers  are  less  seen  now,  and  hats  are  generally 
trimmed  with  gauze  lace  and  wings,  also  beautiful  feathers  are 
employed.  Black  straw  hats  are  favorites,  and  always  give  a  cer 
tain  cachet  to  a  costume. 

Children's  hats  are  veritable  chefs  d'oeuvres,  and  would  make 
even  an  ugly  child   appear  pretty.     A  delicious  pattern   is  a  large- 
hat  formed  with  three  bars   of  rose  bruyere  placed   a  la  Grecque. 
At  the  back  green  and  pink  feather  tips  ;  rose  velvet  strings. 

Our  hats,  as  I  have  said  before,  would  be  nothing  without  rib- 
bons. Many  straw  hats  are  seen  with  tiny  crowns  simply  trimmed 
with  a  double  lace  flounce,  one  flat  on  the  border,  the  other 
standing  up  round  the  crown,  and  a  ruche  in  satin  ribbon  to 
finish  it  off.  A  loose  bow  of  ribbons  in  the  front.  Yellow  and  white 
go  very  well  together,  and  many  hats  are  trimmed  with  those  two 
colors  only.  A  pretty  capote  in  straw  has  a  crown  composed 
entirely  of  leaves.  In  the  front  a  little  bow  of  mais  ribbons  ;  white 
satin  strings.  Strings  are  becoming  wider  and  wider  ;  they  are 
quite  short,  and  the  ends  are  cut  round,  so  that  when  they  are  tied 
they  form  a  tiny  round  bow  like  a  ball. 

JOHN   MACLEAN   &  CO.'S  ESTATE. 

A  statement  showing  liabilities  of  $165,000,  and  assets  ot 
$180,000,  being  a  nominal  surplus  of  $15,000,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  creditors  of  John  Maclean  &  Co.,  the  insolvent  wholesale  mil- 
liners of  Montreal.  They  offer  a  composition  of  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  secured.  The  English  creditors  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Reuben  Millichamp,  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  who  has  forwarded 
statement,  and  submitted  the  offer,  to  them.  It  is  considered  not 
improbable  that  the  offer  will  be  accepted.  The  firm's  troubles 
arose  chiefly  from  bad  debts  and  too  heavy  expenses,  the  profits 
from  the  business,  after  a  reasonable  allowance  to  the  partners,  not 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  losses  through  these  two  causes. 
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NEW  YORK  FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES. 

There  is  nothing  at  present  that  indicates  a  change  from'the 
small  shapes,  says  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  Scratched  felt  hats 
for  made  hats  are  having  some  sale  lately.  They  admit  of  many 
different  effects  in  the  hands  of  a  milliner. 

Wool  and  fur  felt  hats  will  be  most  used  for  general  trade  this 
fall  and  winter.  The  price  of  a  good  fur  felt  hat  will  certainly  be 
within  the  means  of  the  masses  if  never  before,  judging  from  the 
competition  among  the  manufacturers. 

Good  fur  felt  hats  have  been  offered  as  low  as  $8  per  dozen,  though 
$10.50  seems  to  be  the  general  price,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
manufacturers  becoming  "bloated  bondholders"  on  the  profits. 

The  sailor  hat  is  still  in  demand,  and  will  certainly  prove  excel- 
lent through  August  and  September.  The  hat  manufacturers  re- 
port quite  a  demand  for  the  "Knox"  sailor  in  fur  and  wool,  the 
crown  of  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  summer  sailor  and  con- 
siderably wider  in  the  brim,  which  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
shape  on  the  Vassar  sailor  that  has  been  claimed  by  the  daughter, 
mother  and  grandmother  as  appropriate  to  them. 

Black  straw  hats  trimmed  with  fancy  feathers,  aigrettes  and 
broche  ribbon  are  already  displayed  in  the  fashionable  milliner's 
windows.     Green  on  black  will  assail  us  from  all  directions. 

Emerald  beads  and  spangles  decorate  many  of  the  fancy  feathers 
and  aigrettes.  A  bird  of  Paradise  tail  twenty  inches  long  has  a 
curling  coque's  plume  of  the  same  length  to  sustain  it,  both  starting 
from  a  beautifully  iridescent  head. 

Feather  edges  and  ruches  in  peacock,  coque,  etc.,  feathers  bid 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  a  feather  season. 

RIBBONS   AND   VELVETS. 

The  tendency  is  toward  satin  and  peau  de  soie,  with  a  leaning 
to  broche  and  cashmere  effects.  The  stylish  widths  are  Nos.  16, 
20,  30  and  40  for  trimming,  and  Nos.  9  and  12  for  strings  only. 

Lovely  broche  ribbons  on  a  satin  ground  are  fully  six  inches  wide 
for  large,  soft  bows.  Black  satin  ribbon  having  Persian  designs, 
are  shown  in  lovely  colorings  for  trimming  black  hats. 

Plain  velvets  in  all  shades  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  in 
piece  goods  just  now. 

Lace  and  two-toned  velvets  will  b*  used  with  ribbons  to  match. 
A  beautiful  combination  in  the  above  is  tan  and  deep  orange, 
shaded,  also  chamcis  and  white. 


No.    I. 

No.  1  has  an  odd  effect  that  at  once  attracts  the  customer  on  the 
outlook  for  unique  designs.  The  shape  resembles  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
and  the  fullness  may  be  held  down  by  small  jet  ornaments  resting 
upon  the  velvet  brim.  The  trimming  is  massed  in  the  center,  ex- 
tending toward  the  back  in  loops  of  velvet  ribbon,  which  also  forms 
the  strings.j^Aigrettes  and  a  pompon  rest  upon  the  ribbon  loops  at 
the  top. 


No.  2. 

No.  2  shows  a  felt  design  trimmed  with  coque  feathers,  loops  of 
merveilleux  ribbon  3  l/z  inches  wide  jn  the  back,  and  short,  closely 
set  loops  massed  toward  the  front  of  the  brim  that  end  in  the  back 
in  a  gathered  frill. 


Nos.  3-10  show  a  variety  of  shapes  that  will  be  fashionable  for 
felt  shapes  during  the  coming  season.  The  peaked  crowns  will  be 
quite  a  feature  in  shapes. 

Cornflower  blue  on  black  presents  a  striking  appearance,  though 
it  is  too  trying  a  shade  ever  to  become  general.  Self  colored  stripes 
and  satins  are  good  ideas  to  follow  in  ribbons. 

The  elegant  wide  broches  sold  in  five  yard  length,  show  yello-v, 
green,  brown  and  pink  shades  very  prominently.  Natural  flowers 
in  the  shape  and  colorings  are  stylish  broche  designs. 

FEATHERS. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  use  fancy  feathers  in  trimming  the 
toques,  turbans  and  capotes  worn  this  fall,  which  is  probably  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  attempt  in  the  spring  to  trim  witn  wings. 

The  aigrette  style  promises  to  be  a  "go,"  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  ostrich  ornament  effect  will  prevail,  owing  to  its  graceful  appear- 
ance. 

Some  predict  the  revival  of  the  velvet  mantle  birds,  hummers 
and  the  magnificent  bird  of  Paradise,  which  so  much  can  be  made 
from,  even  entire  hats,  but  we  hardly  think  that  they  will  materialize 
to  any  great  extent. 

A  few  of  these  effects  are  noticed  among  the  pattern  hats,  but 
the  ostrich  fancy  are  more  thought  of.  Combinations  of  ostrich  tips, 
poufs  and  cross  aigrettes  or  paradise  feathers  in  the  Louis  XVI. 
styles  are  stylish,  also  brims  adorned  with  small  overlapped  tips. 

Entire  toques  of  pheasant,  coque  and  peacock  feathers  will  be 
exquisite  with  the  cloak  and  wrap  trimmings  of  these  many  varie- 
ties of  feathers. 

Any  sort  of  an  aigrette  will  sell,  and  the  new  stiff  ones  are 
looking  well,  as  they  are  cheap  in  price  and  innumerable  in  their 
shadings.  Any  doubt  upon  the  demand  for  feather  effects  may  be 
removed. 
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Importations  of  fall  hats  are  just  beginning  to  arrive.  The  tend- 
ency seams  to  be  somewhat  larger  hats  than  heretofore  being  both 
higher  in  the  crown  and  wider  in  the  brim.  Retailers  are  commenc- 
ing to  make  enquiries  for  fall  goods  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  are 
preparing  for  a  big  trade.  From  all  quarters  come  the  cheering  news 
that  prospects  were  never  brighter  for  big  sorting  orders. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  coming  season  will  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one  for  furs,  although  prices  will  rule  high.  Both 
seal  and  mink  have  been  steadily  advancing.  The  latter  is  being 
extensively  used  as  trimming  for  jackets,  reefers  and  mantles. 
American  buyers  have  been  buying  all  that  could  be  obtained  in  our 
market  and  the  cry  is  still  for  more.  This  will  likely  be  a  season  of 
short  jackets  in  seal,  owing  to  the  advanced  prices,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  there  are  some  pretty  and  catching  designs  in  them. 
There  has  been  little  doing  in  the  fur  line  during  the  dog  days,  but 
in  a  week  or  two  travelers  will  be  out  with  samples,  the  style  and 
quality  of  which  will  agreeably  surprise  the  trade. 

ENTERPRISING  PARISIAN  HATTERS. 

Parisian  hatters  are  undoubtedly  inventive  individuals,  and  they 
expend  as  much  money  in  advertisements  as  any  tradesmen  going, 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Warehouseman  and  Draper.  The 
well-known  hatter,  Leon,  never  allows  an  opportunity  to  pass  by 
which  he  may  bring  his  hats  into  notice  ;  if  there  is  a  grand  ball  in 
perspective,  or  *ny  particular  important  entertainment  on  foot — 
from  a  battle  of  flowers  to  a  gala  representation  at  the  opera — you 
are  sure  to  learn  that  the  most  distinguished  guests  or  spectators 
wore  Leon's  hats.  A  portrait  of  M.  Leon,  with  a  big  head  and  small 
body,  performing  a  sweeping  salute  with  a  hat  to  match  his  head,  is 
familiar  to  all  Parisians.  One  of  his  most  formidable  rivals — 
Henry,  an  English  hatter,  whose  shop  is  situated  in  Rue  Trouchet — 
also  makes  his  features  common  property  ;  only  in  his  case  it  is 
only  a  head  emerging  from  an  inverted  "  topper,"  while  the  beam- 
ing face  of  Charles  (like  hairdressers,  hatters  are  wont  merely  to 
use  their  Christian  names)  smiles  down  upon  us  from  every  hoard- 
ing, flanked  by  huge  notes  of  interrogation.  These  three  tradesmen 
provide  fashionables  belonging  both  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  ;  although  their  hats  are  by  no  means  expensive,  they  are 
always  in  the  latest  style,  while  Leon  holds  a  patent  for  a  specially 
light  and  well-ventilited  hat.  Their  prices  are  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  magasins  de  nouveautes,  whose  customers  in  this  line,  how- 
ever, belong  to  a  very  different  class,  as  the  same  men  who  deal  with 
the  drapers  for  their  gloves,  ties,  handkerchiefs,  would  never  think 
of  purchasing  a  silk  hat  there,  though  they  might  one  of  felt  or  straw 
for  the  country.  Hatters  of  second  and  third-rate  order  go  in  for 
sensational  window  shows.  One  of  these,  to  prove  that  his  hats  are 
impervious  to  rain  and  grease,  exhibits  a  couple  of  hats — the  first  is 
full  of  water,  in  which  gold  and  silver  fish  disport  themselves  ; 
whereas  the  second  contains  colza  oil,  on  the  surface  of  which  floats 
half  a  dozen  pieces  of  cork  supporting  lighted  wicks.  A  very  large 
emporium  for  cheap  straw  hats  in  the  further  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public  by  a  number  of  gigantic 
hats  woven  with  high-pointed  crowns  in  the  most  fantastic  plaids. 


THE  LONDON  FUR  TRADE. 

In  regard  to  trade  in  London,  the  Warehouseman  and  Draper 
says  :  "A  few  parcels  of  furs  have  been  sold  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  season's  trade,  collarettes  forming  a  leading  feature, 
those  in  dyed  hare  and  rabbit  now  being  produced  very  cheaply. 
Natural  Australian  opossum,  as  well  as  dyed  black  and  brown,  have 
been  made  up  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  also  goat  of  natural  llama. 
Empress  capes,  and  also  Scarborough  (long  fronts),  with  ties  and 
boas  of  many  kinds,  make  up  a  large  assortment,  many  of  which 
may  be  deemed  the  smaller  fur  articles,  capes  of  the  large  size  not 
being  expected  to  be  in  such  liberal  request  as  in  many  former 
years. 

HATS  AND  HEADS. 

Measure  accurately  around  the  head — where  a  hat  or  cap  is 
worn — then  look  for  the  corresponding  number  of  inches  on  the  scale 
below,  and  the  size  of  the  hat  will  be  found  opposite. 


Inches  around 
the  head 

Size  of  Hat 

Inches  around 
the  head 

Size  of  Hat 

i8# 

6 

22X 

7'A 

19X 

6/s 

22K 

7% 

19H 

6'X 

23 

7H 

20 

6H 

23^ 

7'A 

20}i 

ey2 

23^ 

7% 

20^ 

6H 

M'A 

7% 

21 /s 

b% 

24/ 

77A 

21^ 

6% 

24J4 

8 

2I# 

7 

LONDON  FUR  FASHIONS. 

The  London,  England,  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.,  Cloak  Review, 
writing  of  the  Fur  Fashions  says  :  The  models  of  short  seal  jackets 
shown  for  coming  season's  wear  are  very  plain,  deriving  their  beauty 
from  the  neat  way  in  which  they  are  cut  to  fit  the  figure  rather  than 
from  any  particular  embellishment.  Roll  collars,  high  shoulders, 
loose  fronts  and  tight-fitting  backs  are  the  general  rules.  The  de- 
velopment of  fur-trimmed  cloth  mantles  continues  with  great  activity. 
Dolmans  and  Russian  circulars  are  being  turned  out  in  what  is  here 
called  fancy  "  frieze,"  a  large  raised  pattern  in  dark  color,  usually 
black,  being  embossed  on  a  lighter  ground.  Black  cloth  with  raised 
self  figures  is  also  in  great  favor.  A  vigogne  cloth  paletot  is  fasten- 
ed down  the  front  with  a  succession  of  hussar  "  frogs,"  and  has  bind- 
ing, short  cuffs  and  roll  collar  of  dyed  nutria.  For  this  class  of  wra^ 
squirrel  always  will,  probably,  furnish  the  most  economical  and  ac- 
ceptable covering,  back  and  belly  giving  an  excellent  choice.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  yoke  employed  in  cloth  mantles — one,  the  most 
common,  is  all  fur  like  the  collar;  the  other  is  of  heavy  brocade,  or 
if  of  same  material  as  the  garment  in  question  is  heavily  braided. 
A  cloth  garment  which  is  having  a  good  sale  is  a  "drooping  pleat" 
frieze  circular,  as  heretofore  described,  color  French  hussar  blue, 
with  black  embossed  figures.  The  collar  and  binding  down  front  is 
of  astrakahn,  and  the  interior  lining  of  selected  squirrel  backs.  Much 
skunk  is  used  in  conjunction  with  Alaska  seal,  and  I  have  seen  at 
least  one  jacket  trimmed  throughout  with  sable  tails  alone,  they  be- 
ing laid  and  stitched  side  by  side  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  tht 
pelerines  and  other  short  shoulder  capes  for  next  Winter  are  made 
with  large  roll  collars,  which  turn  up  into  a  semblance  of  the  Medici. 
The  call  for  boas  in  the  usual  furs  continues  unabatedly  good. 
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BUYING  A  STRAW  HAT  AT  ST.  MALO. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Max  O'Rell,  the  well-known  correspondent 
relates  the  following  incident: — 

The  French  he  says,  never  or  very  seldom,  allow  themselves  to  be 
completely  absorbed  by  business.  They  always  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  time  to  the  amenities  of  life.  They  are  as  serious  you 
like  at  work,  but  in  a  moment  they  will  exhibit  any  amount  of  good 
humour  at  play,  and  again  will  resume  harness  as  quickly  as  it  was 
n  off.  If  you  go  into  a  shop  at  dinner  time — I  speak  now  of 
the  small  provincial  towns — you  may  run  the  risk  of  receiving  very 
little  attention  or  even  none  at  all.  I  remember  once — it  was  at  St. 
Malo,  in  the  summer — I  entered  a  hatter's  shop  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  A  well  dressed,  ladylike  girl  came  out  of  the  back 
parlor  and  inquired  what  I  wanted. 

"  I  want  a  straw  hat  mademoiselle,"  I  said. 

*  Oh  !  that's  very  awkward  just  now." 

"  Is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,"  she  said,  "  my  brother  is  at  dinner  ;"  and  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  she  added,  "Would  you  mind  calling  again 
in  an  hour's  time  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so." 

I  was  not  only  amused,  but  struck  with  admiration  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  worthy  hatter.  After  a  few  year's  residence  in 
England  a  little  scene  of  that  description  was  a  great  treat. 

An  hour  later  I  called  again.  The  young  girl  made  her  second 
appearance. 

"  My  brother  waited  for  you  quite  ten  minutes,"  she  said  to  me  ; 
"he  has  gone  to  the  cafe  with  a  friend  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  I  said  ;  "  when  can  I  see  him  ?" 

"  If  you  will  step  across  to  the  cafe,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  happy 
to  come  back  and  attend  to  you." 

I  thanked  the  young  lady,  went  to  the  cafe  and  introduced  myself 
to  the  hatter,  who  was  enjoying  a  cup  of  coffee  and  having  a  game 


of  dominoes  with  a  friend.  He  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  finish  the 
game,  which,  of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  do,  and  we  returned 
to  the  shop  together. 


RACKET  IN  A  HATTER'S  STORE. 

"  Kathleen,"  writing  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  tells  of  a  lady  in  Syd- 
ney, who  found  a  horse-shoe,  and  threw  it  gracefully  over  her 
shoulder  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom.  It  went  through  a 
hatters's  window  and  hit  a  customer  who  was  trying  on  a  new 
hat.  This  gentleman,  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the 
shopmen  had  played  the  trick,  promptly  struck  him  and  sent  him 
through  a  large  sheet  of  plate-glass.  A  general  melee  ensued,  and 
the  place  was  in  a  commotion  immediately,  although  no  one  ap- 
peared to  know  exactly  what  it  was  all  about.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  who  paid  for  the  shop  window,  the  lady  or  the  customer, 
ot  whether,  as  usual,  the  poor  tradesman  had  to  pay. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEIiT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAIL  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


FDRS !  FURS ! FURS ! 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO. 

Beg  to  announce  the  completion 
of  their  extensive  preparations  in 
this  department  and  have  now  on 
exhibition  the  largest  display  of 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fine  Furs  ever 
shown  in  Ontario.  The  attention 
of  close  and  prompt  paying  buyers 
solicited. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

51    BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AND 

IMPORTERS  OF   HATS. 

491  &493  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 


A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats, 
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Wholesale  clothing  houses  report  a  good  trade  during  the  past 
month,  more  particularly  in  the  West,  and  as  a  bountiful  harvest  is 
now  assured  the  brisk  demand  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  yet. 
There  is  apparently  not  such  a  large  trade  done  with  the  maritime 
provinces  as  last  year,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increased 
trade  in  the  West.  Most  of  the  large  retail  houses  express  them- 
selves as  fairly  satisfied  with  the  summer  business  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  coldness  of  June  and  July,  which  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  prevented  customers  from  buying  the  lighter  class  of  clothing. 
They,  however,  look  for  a  splendid  fall  trade  and  are  accordingly 
giving  their  orders  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  heretofore.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  custom-made  clothing  and  jobbers  report  a 
brisk  trade  in  tweeds,  worsteds  and  overcoatings. 


HISTORY  OF  READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

The  ready-made  clothing  business,  which  started  in  Boston  in 
1840,  with  a  yearly  showing  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  has  now 
reached  a  grand  total  of  many  millions,  says  a  newspaper  scribe. 
John  Simmons  and  Andrew  Carneigh,  custom  tailors  and  dealers  in 
dry  goods  at  the  North  End,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  up  and 
keeping  on  hand,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice,  sailor's  outfits. 
What  prompted  them  to  do  this  was  the  mutual  inconvenience  of 
would-be  purchaser  and  dealer  often  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
shipping  and  departure  of  sailors  before  the  garments  they  wanted 
could  be  made.  They  manufactured  different  sizes  of  jackets,  etc., 
such  as  seamen  required,  of  which  they  kept  a  full  supply  constantly 
on  hand.  The  innovation  was  a  decided  hit,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country. 

Other  Boston  firms  were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example,  and 
the  business  developed  to  large  proportions.  From  sailor's  suits 
the  next  step  w*s  the  manufacture  of  civilians'  garments,  and  the 
clothing  men  went  to  making  green  baize  jackets,  low-priced 
trousers,  as  well  as  dress  suits.  The  green  baize  jackets  were  great 
things  in  their  day.  When  fairly  started  and  under  way  the  total 
amount  of  the  business  done  in  Boston  was  about  $1,000,000;  now 
it  must  be  upward  of  $25,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  garments  embraces 
within  its  scope  every  variety  of  clothing  worn  at  the  present  day 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive.  The  "beggar  on  horse- 
back," if  he  dismount  ind  dispose  of  his  horse  for  $12  or  $14  may 
array  himself  in  a  good  suit.  Home  industries,  as  far  as  possible, 
are  utilized,  although  there  are  cettain  lines  of  materials  which  of 
necessity  are  imported. 

"  In  1846,"  said  Joseph  D.  Leland,  a  veteran  dealer,  "which  date 
I  place  as  the  time  when  the  salework  business  was  fairly  on  its 
legs,  the  wholesale  clothiers  of  Boston  embraced  in  their  operations 
not  only  New  England,  but  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Re- 
tailers from  all  parts  of  the  country  visited  the  city  twice  a  year — in 
the  Spring  and  Fall — for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  their  stock  for 
each  ensuing  season,  filling  the  hotels  and  making  things  generally 
very  active,  not  only  in  this  line  of  goods,  but  in  every  branch  of 
business,  money  being  spent  freely  and  adding  much  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  were  then  only  three  railroads 
entering  Boston,  and  they  had  a  very  small  mileage,  so  that  the 


means  of  travel  were  limited,  and  some  idea  can  therefore  be  formed 
of  how  little,  comparatively,  a  traveling  man  could  accomplish.  To 
listen  to  the  narratives  of  the  experience  of  the  old  travelers  who 
were  on  the  road  as  far  back  as  the  40's,  when  the  great  West  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies  was  little  known,  has  all  the  interest  of 
romance." 

Samuel  Hanson  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Maine  branch  of  the 
Boston  business,  and  Maine  folks  have  a  lively  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hanson's  business  life  ;  how  he  came  down  from  Boston, 
with  a  valise  and  a  bundle  of  cut  clothing  so  light  that  he  could 
carry  it  with  one  hand  ;  how  he  started  the  business  in  a  room  of 
his  father's  house  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  seamstresses  :n  the 
country  round  about  ;  how  the  business  soon  grew  to  astonishing 
proportions,  women  for  many  miles  around  taking  the  garments  to 
make  and  bringing  them  to  Hanson's  headquarters,  which  soon  re- 
quired a  larger  building.  One  of  Hanson's  old  pressmen  said  that 
in  the  50's  there  were  not  less  than  2,000  women  and  girls  doing 
work  for  him.  Hanson's  father  was  a  tailor  before  him.  Sam  was 
a  man  much  liked.  His  right-hand  man  in  the  shop  was  a  worthy 
Scotchman,  George  Campbell. 

John  Simmons  was  the  first  clothing  jobber  in  Boston.  He  began 
in  a  small  way  on  the  site  of  the  present  Oak  Hall,  his  wife  tend- 
ing the  shop  when  he  was  out.  Up  to  1848  the  cutting  and  sewing 
was  done  entirely  in  Boston  by  journeymen  tailors  and  families. 
But  that  year  was  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  business,  caused 
by  a  general  strike  of  the  tailors,  which  was  long  and  determined, 
reaching  such  a  pitch  that  sentinels  were  posted  in  front  of  the 
stores.  The  clothing  men  were  paying  for  work  at  the  beginning  of 
that  strike  higher  prices  than  they  have  ever  paid  since.  The  strike 
lasted  three  months,  and  caused  much  destitution  among  the  tailors 
and  their  families.  All  garments  were  made  by  hand  in  those  days, 
for  the  sewing  machine  was  then  unknown.  The  strikers,  however, 
would  not  yield,  neither  would  the  dealers,  but  at  the  end  of  three 
months  a  new  deal  had  important  results. 

In  John  Simmons'  back  shop  was  Samuel  Hanson  Simmons 
asked  Sam  to  go  down  into  Maine,  open  a  shop,  and  offer  induce- 
ments to  families  thereabout  to  sew  the  garments.  And  Sam  went. 
The  venture  was  a  success.  James  W.  Emery,  another  custom 
journeyman  tailor,  followed  Hanson  to  Maine.  Other  clothing  firms 
in  Boston  quickly  followed  Simmons'  example  by  sending  men  to 
Augusta,  Gorham,  Winterport,  Bath  and  other  Maine  towns  and 
cities.  The  strikers  were  thereby  defeated.  And  from  that  time  to 
now  the  State  of  Maine  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  vast  cloth- 
ing interests  of  Boston. 

About  the  year  1848  the  style  ran  to  swallow-tail  coats,  fancy 
vests  and  trousers  of  fancy  cassimere.  Since  then  every  description 
of  style  that  can  be  imagined,  has,  in  turn,  come  and  gone.  In 
1848  there  was  a  big  trade  in  cheap  clothing  sent  to  the  South. 

"Fashion  plates  of  men's  clothing  do  not  originate  in  custom- 
made  tailoring  establishments,"  said  Isaac  Fenno,  another  veteran. 
"  The  men  who  get  up  these  styles  are  connected  with  big  whole- 
sale clothing  houses.  The  reason  is  plain.  No  custom  tailor  pays 
his  head  cutter  such  large  salaries  as  do  the  leading  clothing  con- 
cerns. I  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  fine  talents  and  skill  of  the 
custom  cutters,  but  don't  you  see  that  of  necessity  a  concern   which 
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does  a  yearly  business  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  must 
have  the  very  best  that  money  can  bring.  It  is  a  position  of  grave 
responsibility.  In  the  large  establishments,  not  only  is  good  cutting 
necessary.but  delicate  tints  and  fine  fabrics  have  to  be  matched  and 
contrasted.  In  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  goods  are  first 
carefully  selected  and  matched,  then  sponged  and  steamed,  to 
prevent  subsequent  shrinkage,  then  passed  to  the  cutting  depart- 
ment, after  which  they  are  ready  to  be  given  out  to  be  made  up. 
Eir"loyment  is  given  in  this  industry  to  thousands  of  women  and 
girls  in  Boston,  and  within  a  radius  of  210  miles,  while  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  Maine  is  almost  incalculable.  One  man  in  Spring- 
vale,  Me.,  makes  for  Boston  parties  upwards  of  200,000  garments  a 
year.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  having  more  and  more 
work  done  in  shops,  and  correspondingly  less  in  families  by  reason 
of  the  lessening  demand  for  the  very  lowest  priced  grade  of  goods." 

BOYS'  CLOTHING. 

The  N.  Y.  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  The  men  of  to-day  that 
look  back  upon  the  the  old  daguerreotypes  showing  their  likenesses 
as  youths   in  the   very  homemade-looking   and  altogether  homely 
clothing  that  prevailed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  may  be  soothed 
in  the  reflection  that  their  own  boys  can  be  more  becomingly  garbed 
out  of  the  advances  made  in  the  manufacture  of  correct  juvenile  at- 
tire.    Such  encouragement   has  this  phase  of  the  clothing  business 
received  from  the  public  that  it  is  a  fact  that  there   is  a  tendency  to 
drift  toward  specialty  manufacture  among  some  of  the  largest  houses 
of  this  line.     The  growth  of  the  demand  for  Summer  clothing  alone 
for  boys' and  youths'    clothing  would   warrant  the  devotion  of  some 
enterprising  concern  to  such  a  field.  There  isalmost  as  wide  a  scope 
in  the  line  of  boys'  overcoats  nowadays  as  those  of  men.  The  special 
trouserings    and    the  great    variety   of  suitings   attest  that  Young 
America  is  early    in  his  career  inculcated  with  correct   notions  of 
dress.     The  Faunileroy  craze  was   largely  responsible  for   the  drift 
toward  the  specialties  in  juvenile  wear,  but  this  picturesque  fad  was 
succeeded  in  due  time  by  a  more  consistent  and  practicable  follow- 
ing of  the  styles  of  their  elders.  Indeed,  between  the  double-breasted 
sack  suits,  the  Tuxedo  dress  sacks,  the  covert  top  coats  and  the  white 
kersey  pony  cart  driving   coats,  ulsters,    mackintoshes,  cape  coats, 
etc.,  about  all  in  men's  wear  that  is  yet  desired  by  the  youngsters  is 
the  high  hat  and  swallowtail— which  Heaven  defend  them  from,  with 
their  dwarf-imparting  suggestiveness  to  juvenility  !     Have  you  ever 
noticed,  by  the  way,  how  the  mamn.as  of  fine,  big-legged  boys  hesi- 
tate to  take   them  out  of  knee-breeches  ?    This  is  particularly  the 
case  if  papa  is  not  equipped  with  a  pair  of  underpinnings  that  would 
stand  the  sculptural  test.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  mater- 
nal pride  finds  a  reputation  in  this  display,  but  it  is  one  of  those  bits 
of  vanit)  that  will  ever   prevail  as  long  as  the  world  goes  round.  It 
is  really  an  incentive,   moreover,  to  a  proper   physical  development 
among  the  boys  themselves,  and   many  a   shank-legged  youngster 
has  walked  around  on  his  toes  for  days  at  a  time  to  increase  his  calf 
measurement  to  dimensions  that  will  put  him  beyond  the  ridicule  of 
his  fellows.     By  all   means  keep  the   youngster  in  short  clothes  as 
long  as  is  feasible.     It  marks  the  happiest  period  of  his  lifetime. 

HOW  IT'S    DONE    IN  WASHINGTON. 

A  novel  gift  enterprise  has  been  introduced  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness by  a  firm  in  Washington,  who  actually  give  away  a  blushing 
bride  to  any  of  their  customers  who  apply.  All  that  the  applicant 
has  to  do  is  to  purchase  a  wedding  suit,  the  firm  do  the  rest  ;  fur- 
nish the  bride,  the  best  man  and  the  officiating  clergyman.  Six  of 
their  customers  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  supply  of  brides,  as  well  as  wedding  suits,  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.  On  the  last  occasion  the  bride,  a  tall  and  willowy 
brunette,  was  tastefully  attired  in  a  traveling  costume  of  tan  colored 
Henrietta  cloth,  with  hat  to  match.  The  groom  wore  a  black  diag- 
onal coat  and  vest,  with  dark  grey  striped  trousers.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  the  newly  married  pair  drove  to  the  station  for 
an  extended  wedding  trip. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


It  was  a  jolly  crowd  of  tailors  and  designers  that  gathered  in 
room  4,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Merchant  Tailors  and 
Garment  Designers'  Association.  .  .  .  Then  S.  Bisceglia,  an  ex- 
citable Italian  tailor,  of  Chicago,  produced  from  a  long  box  three 
wondrous  machines.  One  after  another  he  spread  out  on  the  table 
the  metal  sheets,  which  had  to  be  fastened  on  the  body  like  plates 
of  armor  on  a  knight-errant.  He  called  his  ingenious  machines  ad- 
justable patterns  for  drafting  garments,  trousers  and  sleeves. 

James  Veale,  of  Decatur,  stripped  off  his  coat  and  submitted  to 
Bisceglia's  operation.  He  was  fitted  with  leathern  plates  and  metal 
plates  until  he  looked  like  a  horse  in  harness.  The  Italian  deftly 
shot  sliding  bars  along  the  plates  until  they  fitted  close  to  the  body. 
Then  he  took  off  his  pattern,  spread  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
marked  off  the  lines  for  a  coat.  John  Lorenz  got  up  and  said  there 
seemed  to  be  a  loss  of  time  in  measuring  by  the  new  method.  He 
said  it  took  only  two  minutes  to  measure  a  man  ordinarily,  whereas 
Bisceglia's  operation  extended  over  fifteen  minutes. 

"But,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  "a  man  comes  but  once  to  be 
fitted  with  my  pattern.  I  take  the  measure,  it  is  a  perfect  fit  ;  you 
take  the  measure,  the  customer  must  return  again  to  try  on  the  coat, 
the  vest,  before  you  know  it  will  fit  him.  But,  yes,  he  comes  but 
once  to  me  and  saves  the  time." 

The  Chairman  ruled  Bisceglia  out  of  order.  Charles  J.  Stone 
measured  the  pattern  as  marked  out  on  the  paper  and  compared  it 
with  Veale's  own  measurement.  He  found  that  the  Italian  had  cut 
a  perfect  fit,  except  where  he  had  overmeasured  in  the  front. 

"  But,  yes,"  said  Bisceglia  ;  "  it  is  my  fault ;  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
invention." 

George  W.  Du  Nah  contended  that  tailots  had  not  to  fit  but  to 
drape  the  human  figure,  and  individual  brain  work  had  much  to  do 
with  the  result.  C.  J.  Stone  explained  that  the  Italian  claimed  that 
his  invention  gave  a  set  of  block  patterns  that  could  be  graded  from 
twenty  to  forty,  as  was  necessary.  He  claimed  that  his  pattern 
could  be  enlarged  to  any  size,  according  to  taste,  and  that  any  cus- 
tomer would  not  have  to  spend  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  getting 
a  perfect  fit. — Chicago  Herald. 

WHEN  TO   STOP   ADVERTISING. 

A  trade  journal  once  requested  ten  of  its  largest  advertisers  to 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  to  stop  advertising,  writes 
Thos.  Smith,  London,  and  the  following  replies  resulted  : 

"  When  population  ceases  to  multiply  and  the  generations  that 
crowd  on  after  you,  and  never  heard  of  you,  stop  coming  on." 

"When  you  have  convinced  everybody  whose  life  will  touch 
yours  that  you  have  better  goods  and  lower  prices  than  they  can 
ever  get  anywhere  else." 

"  When  you  perceive  it  to  be  the  rule  that  men  who  never  adver- 
tise are  outstripping  their  neighbors  in  the  same  line  of  business." 

"  When  men  stop  making  fortunes  right  in  your  very  sight  solely 
through  the  discreet  use  of  this  mighty  agent." 

"  When  you  can  forget  the  words  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  concerning  the  main  cause  of  their  prosperity." 

"When  every  man  has  become  so  thoroughly  a  creature  of  habit 
that  he  will  certainly  buy  this  year  where  he  bought  last  year." 

"When  younger  and  fresher  houses  in  your  line  cease  starting 
up  and  using  the  newspapers  in  telling  the  people  how  much  better 
they  can  do  for  them  than  you  can." 

"When  you  would  rather  have  your  own  way  and  fail,  than  take 
advice  and  win." 

"When  nobody  else  thinks  'it  pays  to  advertise.'" 

"Judicious  and  persistent  advertising  is  the  keystone  of  success; 
therefore,  don't  stop,  or  others  will  get  ahead  of  you." 


STYLES  IN  OVERCOATINGS. 

The  finer  goods  for  winter  overcoatings,  says  the  New  York 
Clothier  and  Furnisher,  are  in  those  weaves  that  ruff  beautifully 
under  the  hand.  Smooth  and  dull  looking  at  first,  with  a  few 
week's  wearing  the  nap  will  fairly  bristle  up  and  show  to  an  enhanced 
advantage.  The  texture  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  Elysian  and 
patent  beaver.  The  effects  are  very  rich  but  quiet.  The  shades  are 
almost  indefinable,  and  the  delicate  dark  timings  indescribable. 
Gray  seems  to  be  the  employment  shade,  in  achieving  these  impres- 
sions upon  background  bodies,  of  deep  mulberry,  dark  blue  and 
wine.     Such  overcoa.ings  have  not  been  seen  in  many  a  day. 
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5Aj0/.»*'*t0'  many  of  those  present  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  members  of 
the  association  should  have  such 

rates,  and  a   committee  was   appointed   to 

report  on  the  question. 


IF  any  doubt 
existed  as  to  the 
possibility  of 
carrying  into 
effect  the  pro- 
posal for  $1,000 
additional  in- 
surance with  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly dispelled  by  the  very  full  reply  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  circular  sent  out  by  Secre- 
tary Lowe.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
chronic  kickers  who  oppose  the  innovation 
but  their  opposition  will  be  powerless  to 
prevent  the  by-laws  being  amended  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  With  such  an  experi- 
enced Secretary  as  Mr.  Lowe  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Society  is  prosperous  and  has  the 
full  confidence  of  its  members  in  regard  to 
its  stability  and  future  prospects. 

A  GALA  DAY  AT  ALTON. 

The  pretty  village  of  Alton,  Ont.,  was  the 
scene  of  a  merry  gathering  on  Saturday, 
July  25th.  The  occasion  was  a  pic-nic  of 
commercial  travelers  on  the  Northern  route, 
and  the  citizens  joined  in  with  such  hearty 
good  will  in  all  the  freaks,  tricks,  and  mas- 
querading that  it  was  almost  a  miniature 
carnival.  The  boys  arrived  on  the  evening 
trains  on  the  T.  G.  B.  from  the  north  and 
south  on  Friday  evening,  and  were  met  at 
the  station  by  the  Alton  brass  band  and  a 
host  of  the  citizens.  The  fun  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  train  stopped,  and  the  visitors 
were  presented  with  guests'  badges  and  free 
tickets  to  everything,  including  bed  and 
board.  The  procession  then  marched  to 
the  residence  of  W.  Algie,  where  the  brass 
band  was  holding  its  annual  garden  party. 
A  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Orange- 
ville,  with  their  brass  band,  soon  arrived  to 
join  in  the  merry-making.  With  speech- 
making,  eating,  singing,  and  dancing  the 
evening  was   spent,    and    everyone  seemed 


happy.  Next  day  the  baseball  match 
took  place  between  the  Travelers'  team 
and  the  Alton  yEtnas,  resulting  in  a 
victory  for  the  home  team,  the  score  being 
5  to  1.  The  battery  for  the  visitors  was  by 
Vernon  and  Thompson,  and  for  the  home 
team  by  Rowcliffe  and  Sexton,  with  S.  Barber 
as  umpire. 

In  the  afternoon  everybody  adjourned  to 
the  picnic   ground,  where   the   unique  and 
original  programme  caused  uproarious  mirth. 
The  bear   trap,  ambulance   corps,  and   ice 
box  were  entirely  new  features,  and   fairly 
took   the   visitors'   hearts  by  storm.     After 
dinner  speeches  were  made  by  about  twenty 
of  the  visiting  fraternity,  and  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  were  read  expressing 
the   regrets   of  those   absent.     Among   the 
visitors  were  G.  Bradshaw,  of  Samson  Ken- 
nedy &  Co.,  Toronto  ;  D.  Smith,  of  Gordon, 
Mackay  &  Co.,  Toronto  ;  J.  Fraser,  of  C. 
Cockshutt    &    Co.,    Toronto  ;    M.    Grills,  of 
Thomas  Dunnet  &  Co.,  Toronto  ;  J.  Duffy, 
of  Robertson,  Monroe  &  Reid,  of  Hamilton  ; 
J.  V.  Nichol,  of  McPherson,  Glassco  &  Co., 
Hamilton  ;  W.    Barclay,  of  McLaughlin   & 
Sons,  Owen  Sound  ;  J.  J.  Foy,  of  Gillespie, 
Ansley  &  Dixon,  Toronto  ;  D.  Vernon,  of  J. 
Macpherson  &  Co.,  Hamilton  ;  J.  Grills,  of 
Quebec  ;  W.   Armstrong,  of   Harvey,   Van- 
Norman  &  Co.,  Toronto ;  G.  Davies,  of  W. 
B.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  Toronto  ;  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Hamilton  ;  R.  Harvey,  Toronto  ;  W. 
Colville,  of  Sinclair,  Hood  &  Co.,  Toronto  ; 
R.  Bell,  of  John  Macdonald  &  Co.,  Toronto; 
J.   McLaren,  of  Hamilton   Coffee  &  Spice 
Co.,  and   a   host  of  others.     The   meeting 
carried  a  unanimous   motion  to  the  effect 
that  as  the  gathering  had  been  so  successful 
it  should  become  an  annual  affair,  and  "the 
drummers'  snack"  has  now  become  a  fixture. 
The  citizens  and  band  escorted  the  travelers 
to  the  station,  and  there  bade  them  good-bye 
with  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  occasion. 


THE   WORD   "DRUMMER.' 

The  traveling  men  in  California  object  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "drummer,"  as  applied 
to  members  of  their  profession,  and  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  abolish  the  term.  In 
olden  times,  says  the  San  Francisco  Mer- 
chant, when  it  was  the  wont  of  quack  doc- 
tors, fakirs  and  itinerant  mountebanks  to 
make  period-cal  visits  to  country  towns  on 
market  days,  they  would  beat  a  big  drum  to 
call  up  a  crowd.  This  was  termed  "drum- 
ming for  trade,"  and  it  is  presumed,  and  in 
fact  generally  accepted,  that  this  is  the 
origin  of  this  offensive  name.  It  is  strange 
that  in  England,  where  the  expression  was 
first  born,  that  it  is  now  unheard  of  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  travelers.  In  that 
country  traveling  salesmen  are  called  "bag- 
men," or  "knights  of  the  gripsack,"  but  in 
no  instance  would  any  of  the  fraternity 
countenance  such  an  appellation  as  that  of 
"drummer." 


THEY  WANT  CHEAPER  RATES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Millers'  Association  in  Toronto  this  month 
the  matter  of  the  millers  obtaining  commer- 
cial travelers   railway  rates   was  discussed, 


TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  Drapers'  Record,  of  London,  England, 
of  August  1st,  says  :  On  Saturday  night  a 
meeting  of  commercial  travelers  was  held  at 
the  Central  Temperance  Hotel,  Albion  street, 
Hull,  with  the  primary  object  of  considering 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  Commercial 
Travelers'  Temperance  League  in  Hull  on 
similar  lines  to  that  in  America.  The  gather- 
ing was  a  very  representative  one,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  B.  Smith,  and  those 
present  included  Messrs.  J.  Ingham,  C.  E. 
Johnson,  T.  Fawcett,  W.  Dorman,  R.  Har- 
grave,  C.  Moulds,  M.  Craven,  J.  Clark  Heb- 
den,  W.  W.  Cogar,  T.  E.  Wing,  and  thf 
Revs.  W.  K.  Stuart  and  J.  Jackson.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  Mr.  S.  A.  Haines  (of 
the  Commercial  Travelers'  Temperance 
League  of  America)  said  the  motto  of  his 
association,  which  numbered  over  4,000 
members,  was,  "  No  man  is  sure  that  he  is 
temperate  himself  until  he  tried  to  make 
other  people  so."  Drinking  was  the  curse  of 
commercial  men.  No  man  was  so  important 
to  commerce  and  industry  as  the  commercial 
traveler,  and  no  body  of  men  were  so  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
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world  as  the  commercial  traveler.  That,  he 
said,  was  a  broad  statement,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  might 
contradict  him,  but  he  contended  that  no 
body  of  men,  if  they  were  suddenly  taken 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  would  so  totally 
demoralise  all  the  forces  that  went  to  make 
up  the  human  society  and  the  riches  of  the 
.  immunity.  Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Wing, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Ingham,  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  league  in  Hull. 

THE  MUSTARD  PLASTER  AND 
THE    DRUMMER. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffen  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Hot  Springs,  where  Mr  W.  intended  to 
get  relief  for  his  rheumatism  in  the  baths.  At 
a  way  station  a  drunken  traveling  man 
boarded  the  train  and  was  put  to  bed  in  the 
berth  next  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  by  the  porter. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  W.  woke  up  with  a  dread- 
ful stitch  in  the  side.  Like  a  good  dutiful  wife 
Mrs.  W.  arose  and  went  to  the  lavatory  to 
make  a  strong,  mustard  plaster  with  which 
to  relieve  the  pain  of  her  liege  lord. 

On  her  return  she  pulled  the  wrong  cur- 
tain aside  and  placed  the  plaster  upon  the 
stomach  of  the  senseless,  drunken  drummer. 
Then  she  went  to  the  lavatory,  washed  her 
hands  and  returned  to  her  berth,  getting  into 
the  right  section  and  finding  Mr.  W.  asleep. 

Finally  a  loud  groan  was  heard,  then  these 
words  :  "  Oh,  my  stomach,  my  s-t-o-m-a-c-h, 
oh-h-h  !  "  This  was  followed  by  "  I'll  never 
touch  another  drop  as  long  as  I  live.  Oh, 
i*'s  burning  a  hole  in  me  ;  oh-h-h  !." 

By  this  time  heads  were  peeping  out  from 
behind  curtains  and  the  porter  was  on  his 
way  to  the  traveling  man's  berth.  Of  a  sud- 
den out  came  the  bed  clothes  from  the  T. 
M's  berth,  and  a  cry  of"  Oh,  my,  there's  my 
stomach  !  I'm  dead  ! "  The  exclamation  was 
topped  offby  the  mustard  plaster  being  thrown 
out  on  the  isle  of  the  car.  The  porter  then 
grabbed  the  drummer  and  shook  him  until 
awake.  During  the  first  stages  of  sensibility 
he  muttered:  "Oh  my  stomach  is  gone, 
gone  !  " — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE    DRUMMER'S   SCHEME 
WORKED. 

Said  a  St  Louis  drummer  the  other  day  : 
"  I  have  struck  a  snap  which  I  think  should 
be  patented.  For  several  years  I  have  had 
.,6  end  of  trouble  with  my  tailor  and  other 
creditors  who  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son seem  to  prefer  cold  cash  to  giltedged 
promises.  Last  fall  I  wanted  a  couple  of  new 
suits,  but  I  didn't  have  the  ready  cash  with 
which  to  get  them,  and  I  knew  that  I  would 
experience  difficulty  in  buying  them  from 
my  tailor  and  paying  for  them  with  good 
inten'ions.     Still,  that  is  exactly  what  I  did. 

"  I  found  an  old  bank  book  that  I  had  used 
years  before  when  I  had  a  small  bank  ac- 
count, and  now  did  a  little  bogus  bookkeep- 
ing on  the  side.     I  deposited  a  few  hundred 


dollars  one  day  and  against  it  placed  several 
checks  the  next,  and  so  on,  bringing  the  ac- 
count up  to  date.  As  the  result  of  my  handi- 
work, the  book  showed  a  slight  balance  of 
about  $30,000  in  my  favor.  The  book  itself 
I  placed  in  the  inside  pocket  of  one  of  my 
coats,  which  I  sent  to  my  tailor  to  be  repair- 
ed. 

"  A  week  later  I  called  for  the  coat. 
Whew  !  what  a  change  was  noticeable  in  my 
tailor  !  He  was  all  smiles  and  obsequious- 
ness. 

"  '  By  the  way,  Mr.  Blank,'  he  said,  '  don't 
you  want  a  suit  or  two?  I  have  an  elegant 
line  of  goods  in  stock  and  I  am  sure  I  could 
please  you." 

" '  Oh,  no,  I  guess  not,'  I  replied  with  a 
yawn.  '  I'd  like  the  suits  well  enough,  but  I 
guess  I'm  too  poor  to  get  them  just  now.' 

"  Well,  why  should  I  waste  words  to  finish 
this  story  ?  I  got  the  suits  eight  months  ago, 
and  the  bill  for  them  hasn't  been  presented 
yet."— Ex. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK   OF 
THIS  ? 

The  business  world  of  to-day  hears  a  good 
deal  of  the  commercial  traveler.  It  sees  a 
good  deal  of  him,  too.  He  is  in  evidence  at 
all  times  and  places,  and  does  not  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel.  He  "  magnifies  his 
office,"  and  is  disposed  to  let  his  employers 
know  that  there  is  some  doubt,  as  be- 
tween them  and  himself,  who  is  "  boss.  " 
This  is  hardly  surprising,  either,  when 
importing  houses  can  be  heard  to  al- 
lege that  they  could  not  do  business 
nowadays  without  commercial  travelers. 
But  lest  the  "drummer"  should  be  too 
conceited,  we  may  tell  him  that  numbers 
of  good  houses  are  strong  in  the  feeling  that 
the  system  of  selling  goods  by  men  on  the 
road  is  expensive,  unsatisfactory,  and  fast 
becoming,  to  use  the  words  of  one  house,  a 
"positive  nuisance." 

A  letter,  which  we  print  in  another  column, 
asks  whether  the  system  of  "tipping"  or 
"  squaring,"  practiced  by  commercial  trav- 
elers on  customers  or  others,  is  as  prevalent 
in  all  lines  of  trade  as  the  writer  of  this  let- 
ter finds  it.  We  can  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
tolerably  regular  thing  in  the  business  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  for  salesmen, 
aye,  and  principals,  too,  to  make  proposals 
to  employes,  showing  that  they  may  be  bene- 
fited (pecuniarily)  if  they  will  recommend  to 
their  employers  the  goods  of  so-and-so,  and 
decry  those  of  the  other  fellow.  It  is  not 
only  the  Murphys  at  Ottawa  or  elsewhere 
who  practice  on  government  employes  such 
disgraceful  tactics  as  the  papers  are  filled 
with  lately.  Apropos  of  this  business,  we 
find  in  the  last  issue  of  the  American 
Stationer  the  following  letter,  signed  "I  :" 

"  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  invite  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  travelers'  ex- 
penses, the  average  cost  per  week,  not  in- 
cluding freight  charges  on  trunks,  and 
whether  items  such  as  cigars,  amusements, 


laundry  and  wines  are  allowed  by  the  respec- 
tive houses.  I  think  that  this  would  be  a 
very  interesting  subjectfor the  stationers  and 
other  dealers  to  have  before  them." 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  there  are 
many  employers  of  traveling  salesmen  who, 
in  the  present  era  of  extreme  competition 
and  reduced  profits,  find  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  this  question  of  travelers' 
expenses. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  the  great  body 
of  commercial  travelers  who  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  sensibly,  calmly,  and 
without  the  splurge  that  seems  nowadays  to 
attend  the  career  of  so  many  people,  whether 
"on  the  road"  or  in  the  quieter  domain  of 
private  life,  or  even  in  the  distinguished — 
and  shall  we  say  exacting? — putlieus  of  the 
Civil  Service.  To  these  no  portion  of  our 
present  remarks  will  apply.  But  if  our  com- 
mercial salesmen  wish  to  stem  the  current  of 
mercantile  opinion  that  is  setting  toward  re- 
lief from  the  unfavorable  and  expensive  fea- 
tures of  their  calling,  they  will  aim  to  econo- 
mize. There  was  a  time  when  the  traveling 
commercial  could  do  the  magnificent  with 
champagne  and  all  the  etceteras.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  newer  and  more  pushing 
houses  vied  with  those  of  older  and  perhaps 
richer  houses  in  impressing  customers  with  the 
belief  that  lavish  expenditure  was  the  criter- 
ion of  excellence  in  "  the  house."  Those 
were  days  of  big  profits,  which  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  things  of  the  past. 

We  shall  probably  never  reach  a  stage 
where  bribes,  call  them  by  what  milder  term 
we  may,  shall  be  unknown.  Human  nature 
is  not  proof  against  adroit  manipulation. 
Railway  conductors,  hotel-keepers  and  func- 
tionaries of  various  kinds  are  not  always  be- 
yond the  influence  of  tactical  management, 
nor  can  we  expect  buyers  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  such  means.  When  business  is  active 
and  money  is  easily  made,  principals  are  less 
solicitous  about  the  methods  employed.  But 
at  a  time  when  profits  are  slender,  while  the 
expenses  of  business  tend  to  outrun  them, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  is  apt  to 
scan  very  closely  the  expenses  of  his  estab- 
lishment. At  such  a  time,  too,  the  employer 
is  more  careful  to  insist  upon  controlling  his 
business  rather  than  to  permit  his  men  upon 
the  road  to  control  it  for  him,  as  some 
modern  salesmen  are  apt  to  think  they  do. — 
Exchange. 

A    GREAT    SCHEME. 

A  movement  was  started  sometime  ago,  in 
the  States,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
a  reunion  of  commercial  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  world  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  in  1893.  The  scheme  was 
taken  up  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
now  it  has  assumed  a  definite  shape,  com- 
mittees having  been  formed,  and  the  first 
steps  taken  towards  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. In  Great  Britain  the  project  has,  we 
understand,  been  received  with  favor,  and  it 
is  likely  a  strong  delegation  will  be  sent  over 
from  there.  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  be 
strongly  represented  also.  The  scheme  is 
worthy  of  support  as  most  beneficial  results 
may  be  anticipated  which  at  present  cannot 
be  foreseen. 
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The  trade  has  been  better  than  it  usually 
is  at  this  season.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  there  has  been  less  sameness  in  stocks. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  some  distinctive 
specialty  in  which  trade  is  lively.  The  com- 
mon experience  of  the  summer  trade  is  that 
all  have  pretty  much  the  same  lines  to  offer, 
and  none  have  any  very  strong  business  in 
anything.  The  wares  on  the  market  this 
season  partake  less  probably  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  trashy  nature.  There  are  many 
very  interesting  objects  among  them,  inter- 
esting as  bric-a-brac,  and  interesting  on 
account  of  their  utility.  There  are  more 
articles  of  the  curio  description  than  we  have 
had  for  some  years,  articles  such  as  the 
traveler  might  pick  up  in  foreign  countries. 

The  first  shipment  of  C.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.'s 
Japanese  goods  went  off  very  rapidly  in  the 
assorted  cases  in  which  it  was  put  on  the 
market.  It  comprised  some  rareties  that 
were  never  seen  here  before  in  notions,  such 
as  carvings  in  ivory,  in  wood,  etc.,  etc.  The 
second  shipment  is  now  in  the  firm's  ware- 
house. It  includes  some  fine  basket  work, 
and  an  innumerable  array  of  other  lines. 

Hickson,  Duncan  &  Co.  are  now  unpack- 
ing some  very  taking  specialties  in  Japanese 
fancy  goods  that  they  have  brought  direct 
from  Yokohama.  The  marvellous  ingenuity 
that  characterizes  Japanese  handiwork  of 
the  first-class  is  abundantly  illustrated  m  this 
fine  stock.  The  very  art  of  detail  seems  to 
be  summed  up  and  embodied  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
up  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  from  this  stock,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  that  will  not  sell.  Not 
is  the  individuality  of  the  stock  its  only  fea- 
ture. Its  remarkable  cheapness  will  push  it 
forward  quite  as  much  as  its  beauty  and 
freshness.  There  are  papier  mache  goods, 
card  receivers,  paper  knives,  lamp  shades, 
curtains,  conceits  in  bells,  wall  brackets,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things  that  the  trade 
should  see. 

THE  JAPANESE    FAN. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  Japan  con- 
sists of  the  fan,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  loldmg  and  the  non-folding  fan.  Paper 
enters  largely  into  their  composition.  Bam- 
boo forms  a  material  very  handy  for  the 
framework  of  the  cheaper  kinds.  The  paper 
is  either  decorated  with  paintings  in  all  the 
different  styles  of  Japanese  art  or  else 
brightly  colored  and  sprinkled  over  with 
silver  and  gold  leaves.  These  fans  are  manu- 
factured of  all  possible  qualities  and  prices, 
the  richest  and  largest  being  used  for  cere- 
monial dances,  where  they  form  accessories 
of  great  importance. 

The  place  most  noted  for  its  production 
in  fans  is  Nagoya,  and  superior  ones  are 
made  at  Kiyoto,  while  the  inferior  descrip- 


tions come  from  Fushimi  and  Tokio.  Several 
millions  of  fans  are  exported  annually  from 
Japan  to  America  and  Europe. 

The  fan  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese dress.  A  native  is  rarely  without  a  fan. 
It  is  his  shelter  from  the  sun,  his  notebook, 
and  his  plaything.  The  varieties  of  these 
paper  fans  would  form  a  curious  collection 
in  respect  to  form  as  well  as  quality.  The 
highest  priced  fan  that  was  used  in  the  days 
of  seclusion  from  the  outer  world  was  not 
more  than  5  yen,  or  15s.  ;  but  now  they  have 
been  made  to  order  for  foreigners  as  dear  as 
£2  to  £3.  The  general  prices  of  ordinary 
fans  range  from  2s.  to  guineas  per  100. 
There  are  many  curious  uses  for  fans  in 
Japan.  The  umpire  at  wrestling  and  fencing 
matches  uses  a  heavy  one,  shaped  like  a 
huge  butterfly,  the  handle  being  the  body, 
and  rendered  imposing  by  heavy  cords  of 
silk.  The  various  motions  of  the  fan  con- 
stitute a  language,  which  the  wrestlers  fully 
understand  and  appreciate.  Formerly,  in 
time  of  war,  the  Japanese  commander  used 
a  large  fan,  having  a  frame  of  iron  covered 
with  thick  paper.  In  case  of  danger  it  could 
be  shut,  and  a  blow  from  its  iron  bones  was 
no  light  affair.  One  notable  variety  of  fan 
is  made  of  waterproof  paper,  which  can  be 
dipped  in  water,  and  creates  great  coolness 
by  evaporation,  without  wetting  the  clothes. 
The  flat  fan  made  of  rough  paper  is  often 
used  as  a  grain  winnow,  to  blow  the  char- 
coal fires  and  as  a  dust  pan.  The  Japanese 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  never 
wears  a  hat,  uses  his  fan  to  shield  his  eyes 
from  the  sun.  His  head,  bare  from  child- 
hood, hardly  needs  shade,  and  when  it  does 
he  spreads  an  umbrella,  and  with  his  fan  he 
directs  his  servants  and  saves  talking. — 
Paper  Mill. 


EARLY    USE   OF    UMBRELLAS. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Nineveh  and 
Perseopolis,  umbrellas  are  frequently  figur- 
ed, closely  resembling  the  umbrella  of  to- 
day. In  the  East,  however,  its  use  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  royalty,  but  in 
Greece  and  Rome  it  was  more  extensive. 
The  custom  was  probably  continued  in  Italy 
from  ancient  times,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  the  invention  seems  to 
have  been  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  England. 
In  that  century,  however,  it  came  into  use 
as  a  luxurious  sunshade,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  it  had  become  common  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain,  especially  for 
ladies. 


THE  OBJECT  LESSON. 

A  man  went  into  a  crowded  store  to  buy 
some  s'.ockings  for  his  wife.  "  I  want  striped 
ones,  "  he  said  to  the  clerk.  "  We  have  very 
few  stripes,  sir,  "  the  clerk  replied  ;  "  they 
are  not  so  much  worn  now."  "  Are  you 
sure?"  "  Oh,  yes!  quite  sure.  I  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  to  you. " 

Then  he  leaned  over  the  counter  and 
shouted,  "Rats!"  "See!"  he  added.  "Yes," 
said  the  customer,  "give  me  plain  colors." 


HE  WANTED    A    DOOR    MAT.' 

A  man  with  a  rather  vacant  look  and  a 
hurried  air,  evidently  a  dweller  in  the 
suburbs,  with  many  small  errands  on  his 
ir.ind  beside  his  regular  business  affairs, 
rushed  into  a  dry  goods  store  the  other  day 
and  said  to  the  clerk  :  "  I  want  a  small  door 
plate.  "  "  Don't  keep  them,  "  replied  the 
clerk.  "Don't  keep  door  plates?"  "  No,  ^ 
sir.  "  "This  is  a  dry  goods  store,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir.  "  "  And  you  have  a  carpet  de- 
partment, eh  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir.  "  "  And  sell 
rugs  and  that  sort  of  thing?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"And  yet  you  don't  keep  door  plates?" 
"  No,  sir. "  "  Well,  my  advice  to  you  and 
your  employers,  young  man,  "  said  the 
suburban  dweller,  as  he  walked  out  in  dis- 
gust, "  is  to  lay  in  some  sort  of  a  complete 
stock,  or  retire  from  the  business." 

Then  he  dashed  into  a  carpet  store  and 
asked  again  for  a  door  plate.  "You'll  find 
them  at  the  hardware  stores,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  We  don't  keep  them. "  "  I  never  saw  them 
at  hardware  stoies  in  all  my  life,  "  said  the 
puzzled  shopper.  "  Can't  help  that,  sir, " 
replied  the  clerk. 

So  he  tried  a  hardware  store  in  this  way  : 
"You  don't  keep  door  plates  here,  do  you  ?" 
"  Certainly  we  do,"  said  the  clerk.  "  What 
size  do  you  want  ?  Brass  or  silver  ?  "  and 
he  took  down  a  box  of  them  and  handed  out 
one  of  each  kind  for  inspection.  "What 
sort  of  a  door  mat  is  that,  sir?"  thundered 
the  annoyed  customer.  "  Why  don't  you 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  your  business?" 
"  You  said  door  plate,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Did 
I  ?  Did  I  say  door  plate?  Are  you  sure  ?" 
"  Certainly,  that's  what  you  said.  "  "  Say, 
young  man,  have  you  a  fool  killer  about  the 
store?  Because  if  you  have  I  can  give  him 
a  job.  Here  I've  been  blundering  all  the 
morning  into  dry  goods  and  carpet  stores 
asking  for  a  door  plate,  when  I  wanted  a 
door  mat  all  the  time.  I'll  go  out  and  hire 
somebody  to  kick  me  ! " 


THAT'S  WHAT'STHE  MATTER. 

A  dry  goods  man  sat  in  his  store. 

His  face  was  long  and  sour, 
For  everybody  passed  his  door — 

He  had  no  drawing  power. 
"  I  wonder  what's  got  into  trade  ! " 

He  cried  out  in  dismay  : 
"  My  rivals  put  me  in  the  shade 

In  every  cruel  way. 
I  offer  goods  at  less  than  cost, 

But  still  they  will  not  buy  ; 
To  close  my  store  I  will  be  forced, 

My  trade  will  surely  die." 
A  parrot  that  sat  on  a  clump, 

As  wise  as  any  owl, 
Cried  out  :   "  My  friend  get  up  and  hump, 

And  don't  sit  there  and  howl." 
"Quite  small  must  be  your  wisdom  bump, 

You  never  will  grow  wise, 
For  surely  you're  a  foolish  chump, 

That  will  not  advertise." — Exchange. 
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R  BliOT  Op  lfL¥y. 

In  any  shape,  or  form,  will  attract  attention,  but  if  not  in  the  right  place  it 
is  of  little  value.     Thousands  of  dollars  worth   of  printers'   ink   is   wasted 


seem 


•every  year  by  advertisers  trying  to  attract  buyers'  attention.  They  don't 
to  find  the  right  medium.  Do  you  want  to  reach  the  dry  goods,  hat,  cap  and 
fur,  millinery  and  clothing  dealers  of  Canada  ?  If  so,  every  speck  of  printers' 
ink  on  every  page  of  The  Dry  Goods  Review  does  its  work,  because 
every  reader  is  a  buyer  of  the  goods  advertised.  The  prosperity  of  Canada 
depends  on  the  farmer.  Loan  and  implement  companies  say  that  his  pay- 
ments are  50  per  cent,  better  than  ever  before.  Bankers  say  he  has  more 
money  in  the  Savings  Banks.  Good  crops  and  high  prices  for  all 
his  products  are  now  assured  ;  and  a  brilliant  fall  trade  is 
anticipated.  Copies  of  The  Dry  Goods  Review  will 
be  found  on  the  desks  of  nearly  all 
wholesale    and    retail    dealers.  -I.-I  1L    \\ 

Send  for  Sample  copies 
and  rates. 
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PExnd  |\/jillinery  Opening. 


— #    TO   THE   TRADE     3*— 

The  Millinery  opening  of  fashions  for  this  season's  trade  commences  on 
Tuesday,    ist  September. 

We  give  to  every  buyer  a  hearty  welcome  to  visit  our  warehouses  and 
inspect  our  stock.  Although  we  do  not  show  hats,  bonnets,  flowers  and 
feathers;  our  showings  in  Silks,  Ribbons,  Laces,  Plushes,  Velvets,  Velve- 
teens, etc.  etc.,  are  the  largest  we  have  ever  shown  and  are  replete  with  the 
best  values  and  latest  productions. 

We  can  assure  the  Trade  that  every  line  we  handle  is  of  great  interest 
to  customers,  being  profit  producing  goods. 

COLOURED  SILKS  in  BLACK   SILKS  in 

Duchesses,   Failles.  Bengalines,    Luxors. 

Bengalines,  Pongees.  Diagonals,   Merveilleuxs. 

Pongors,  Crepe  De  Chenes.  Gros  Grains,  Failles. 

Surahs.  Piou  De  Soies,  Surahs. 

Black  Silk  Velvets,   Black  and  Coloured  Velveteens,  Plushes  in  1 6-inch, 

1 8-inch  and  24-inch. 

RIBBONS. 

Pure  Silk  Faille.  Black   Velvet. 

Satin  and  Faille.  Black  Satin  Back. 

Reversible  Satin,  &c.  Black  Velveteen. 

LACES. 

Black,  White  and  Cream  Millinery  Laces, 
Real  Torchon  and   Irish  Point  Laces. 


ORDERS  SOLICITED.  FILLING  LETTER  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY..      < 


JOHN  JVTACDONALD  &  C0.: 

WELLINGTON  &  FRONT  STREETS  E.,  TORONTO. 


BELili- 
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PIANOS 


=©  THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED  ©= 

Are  the  choice  of  the  musical  profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich  Tone, 
Substantial  Construction  and   Elegant  Appearance. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  BELL  ORGAN  &   PIANO  CO.,  Ltd., 


TORONTO,  ONT, 

70  King  St.  West. 


BRANCH    WAREROOMS 

LONDON,  ONT., 
2 1 1  Dundas  St. 


GUELPH,  ONT. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 
44  James  St.  North. 


It/i-jo  deal  ifJ   Groceries 


mm 


f 


Wrpel-)  will 
l^eepyou  injormed 
on  all    1  important 
questions  ajjec hntf  t\\t 
grocery  &  allied  trades. 
Its  market  quotations 
are  full  $  reliable*" 
which  alone 
are  worth  th,e 
ubscnption   price  . 

SSend  for   Sample  copies 
ubscriptian  $2    TheEanadiaIT^rqcer^toronto 

-C^-THE  J.  B.  MS  LEAN  C?,(L*»)  PUBLISHERS .  -*£>^~- 


MUSICAL  AND  PICTORIAL  HANDBILLS! 

An  Entirely  New  Series  of  Subjects. 

PIOTTJBES. 
1.  The  Mountain  Stream.     2.  Apple   blossoms.    3.  Waiting  at  the  Well 
i.  The  Music  and  Poetry  of  Life.     5.  The  Spring  Time  of  Life.    6.  The  Last 
Look.     7.  The  Cottage  Homes  of  England.    8.  The  Light  of  Other  Dayi. 

MUSIC. 

9.  Sons  of  England.  10.  Scotch  Dainties.  11.  Yachting  Song.  12.  Sons 
of  Scotland.  13.  The  British  Flag.  14.  Mother's  Voice.  15.  The  Star  of  Love. 
16.  Dear  Land  Ayont  the  Sea. 

All  the  above  are  ASSORTED  IN  EACH  LOT  OF  500  AND  UPWARDS, 
size  6  inches  by  9  inches,  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT  DISPLAYED  ON 
BACK  PAGE. 

PRICES— 500  for  $1.50 ;  lJOOO  for  $2  ;  2,000  for  $3.50  ;  5,000  for  $6.50 ;  10,000  for 
$11;  20,000  for  $20.  Cash  with  Order,  and  goods  will  be  sent  Free  by  Mail 
or  Express. 

Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 


26  and  28  Colborne  Street, 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 


GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS. 


As  a  special  inducement  we  offer  the  Dry  Goods 
Review  from  now  till  the  close  of  1892,  and  The 
Canadian  Grocer,  published  weekly,  for  one  year, 
for  $2.50.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  The 
Review  is  $  1  per  year,  and  The  Grocer  $2  per  year. 

Both  papers  are  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to 
be  the  best  trade  papers  in  Canada. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to 

6  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto. 
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A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

Jn  conversation  with  a  merchant  the 
other  day  he  said,  "  Why  don't  you  keep 
pitching  into  them  about  long  credits  and 
dating  ahead?"  We  asked  him  to  specify 
who  we  were  to  pitch  into,  and  he 
replied,  "Oh,  well,  I  suppose  the 
wholesale  men."  From  what  we 
know  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  might  pitch  into  them  till  the 
"  crack  o'  doom,"  and  it  would 
have  no  effect.  The  matter  has 
been  discussed  time  and  again 
by  the  wholesale  trade  in  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  with  the  object 
of  devising  some  satisfactory 
means  of  introducing  shorter 
credits,  but  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  as  far  distant 
now  as  it  ever  was. 
There  seems  to  be  "  a 
nigger  on  the  fence " 
bomewhere.  But  even 
supposing  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  coun- 
try entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  abolish  long  credits  and  dating  ahead,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect  without  the  concurrence  of 
English  and  foreign  houses  who  cater  for  our  retail  trade,  and  per- 
haps that  is  the  stumbling  block.  So  far  as  the  retailers  are  con- 
cerned they  will  take  long  credit  just  as  long  as  they  can  get  it,  and 
nobodv  can  blame  them.  But  some  of  them  do  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  it  injuriously  affects  them  by  enabling  notoriously 
weak  men  to  carry  on  their  business  at  an  ultimate  loss,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  dealers  in  the  same  locality  as  well.  The  evil 
may  possibly  become  so  great  as  to  work  out  its  own  destruction, 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  remarks  of  the  general 
manager  of  the   Merchants   Bank   of  Canada  in  his  annual  report. 


that  the  end  is  nearer  at  hand  than  most  people  imagine.  He  says: 
"The  subject  of  long  credits  given  by  wholesale  houses  to  retailers, 
and  by  retailers  to  farmers,  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon,  and  with 
so  little  result,  that  one  gets  weary  of  talking  about  it.  Numbers  of 
our  failures  can  be  traced  to  it,  and  a  good  proportion  of  our 
bank  losses.  During  the  American  war  mercantile  credit  was 
annihilated,  and  all  goods  were  sold  for  cash.  Since  peace  was 
restored,  credit  has  been  resumed  on  a  moderate  scale. 
Where  Canadian  merchants  give  four  and  six  months,  and  often 
renew  beyond  that,  and  date  goods  ahead  to  begin  with,  the 
same  class  of  merchants  in  the  United  States  sell  at  thirty  and  sixty 
days,  and  look  askance  at  a  customer  who  wants  a  day  longer. 
There  is  some  solid  comfort  and  assurance  of  growing  prosperity  in 
a  system  ol  business  like  this.  One  could  almost  wish  that  some- 
thing might  happen  in  Canada,  which  would  compel  all  dealings  to 
be  for  cash,  and  bring  about  a  rational  method  of  trading.  There  is 
nothing  more  mischievous  in  our  system  of  credit,  than  the  fact  that 
it  leads  to  such  heavy  accounts  being  carried  against  retailers  in  the 
books  of  merchants.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  evil  is 
intensified  by  the  credit  that  English  houses  give.  This  is  an  evil, 
however,  that  will  cure  itself  in  time.  Our  manufacturing  industries 
are  largely  infected  by  the  same  evil,  especially  that  of  agricultural 
implements.  There  is  one  striking  exception,  namely,  the  flour 
milling  trade,  which  is  practically  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  both  in 
buying  and  selling.  In  some  other  manufactures,  even  raw  mater- 
ials are  bought  on  four  and  six  months'  credit,  a  very  great  abuse, 
which  has  led  to  heavy  losses.  Raw  material  ought  to  be  paid  for 
in  cash.  There  is  a  certain  movement  going  on  among  manufactur- 
ers in  the  way  of  amalgamation,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  compe- 
tition. This  movement  is  good  if  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  we  want  no  great  monopolies  created  in  Canada  like  those 
that  have  troubled  our  neighbors  in  the  United  States.  Competition 
had,  however,  run  riot  in  many  places,  and  it  was  time  for  a  check 
to  be  put  upon  it.  Legitmate  competition  is  the  life  of  trade;  when 
carried  beyond  that  it  is  a  bane.  Bankers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
remedy  many  of  the  things  now  complained  of.  Long  credit  mani- 
fests itself  in  long  bills  offered  for  discount,  unreasonable  amounts 
offered  on  the  names  of  weak  traders,  and  borrowing  from  banks  by 
importers  without  security  at  all.  These  things  are  within  the  power 
of  bankers  to  remedy."  This  is  apparently  thrown  out  as  a  hint,  and 
a  very  broad  one  too,  that  unless  something  is  done  by  business  men 
themselves  to  abolish  long  credits  and  dating  ahead,  the  bankers 
will  step  inand  force  them  to  do  so.  It  would  be  as  well,  therefore, for 
them  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  The  banks  have  been 
heavily  hit  recently  and  have  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  they  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  having  too  much  of  a  bad  thing.  Bankers,  how- 
ever, are  not  infallible,  and  shrewd  business  m^n  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  some  of  their  recent  heavy  losses  could  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  applied  ordinary  business  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  parties  involved. 

Trade  papers  in  the  United  States  are  waging  war  against  the 
system  of  dating  ahead.  The  New  York  Dry  Goods  Economist 
handles  it  without  gloves  in  the  following  manner  :  "Dating  ahead 
is  the  legitimate  parent  of  all  the  evils  that  assail  the  welfare  of  the 
dry  goods  trade.  It  begets  over-purchases  ;  stimulates  over-produc- 
tion and  imperfect  goods  ;  it  incurs  large  expenses  for  storage,  vast 
expenses  for  salesmen,  and  traveling  expenses  ;  it  renders  liable  the 
return  of  many  goods,  and  the  cancellation  of  orders  that  have  been 
received  in  good  faith  ;  it  promotes  over-trading  and  large  risks  ;  it 
makes  criminals  of  many  who  are  impatient  to  get  rich  ;  it  breeds 
commercial  derangements  of  every  and  all  forms,  and  finally  ends 
in  lamentable  insolvency.  To  our  mind  there  is  no  argument  that 
can  be  advanced  that  will  support  such  a  bastard  policy  and  call  it 
legitimate  merchandizing." 
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FALL  TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

That  ourbouptiful  harvest  vould  give  a  much  needed  impetus  to 
trade  was  to  be  expected.  But  even  the  most  sanguine  of  our 
wholesale  merchants  did  not  imagine  that  its  effect  would  be  so 
marked  as  it  has  turned  out.  Since  the  first  of  the  month  till  the 
present  writing  the  wholesale  stores  in  Toronto  have  been  daily 
filled  with  buyers  animated  with  the  hope  of  good  times  coming  and 
therefore  inclined  to  buy  liberally.  All  the  wholesale  merchants  re- 
port splendid  business  and  bright  prospects  for  the  whole  season. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  a  few  weeks  more  our  far- 
mers will  be  reaping  the  benefits  from  the  sale  of  their  products, 
enabling  them  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  country  storekeepers 
and  be  more  liberal  in  their  purchases  of  fall  and  winter  goods. 
The  scarcity  of  money  has  been  keenly  felt  for  some  years  back  and 
has  resulted  disastrously  to  both  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Things 
had  about  reached  rock  bottom,  and  if  this  year's  harvest  had  been 
a  failure  a  commercial  crisis,  as  calamitous  as  any  from  which 
Canada  has  suffered,  was  inevitable.  But  this  dire  affliction  has 
been  providentially  averted,  and  some  of  those,  who  a  few  months 
ago  took  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  business  situation,  are  beginning 
to  think  that  the  tide  is  on  the  turn  and  that  prosperity  will  now 
take  the  place  of  depression  for  some  years  to  come.  Be  that  as  it 
may  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  hopeful  of  the  future.  The  exercise  of 
economy  and  retrenchment  is  just  as  necessary  in  a  momentary 
period  of  prosperity  as  in  times  of  depression.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  comfort  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  the  fact 
that  the  dry  goods  business  could  not  have  been  much  worse  than 
it  was  recently  and  that  a  marked  improvement  has  at  last  set  in. 

Our  Montreal  correspondent  writes  us  that  there  is  a  hopeful 
feeling  in  dry  goods  circles  but  business  at  the  moment  is  restricted. 
Money  is  coming  in  very  slowly,  country  storekeepers  complaining 
that  the  farmers  are  not  paying  their  bills.  The  travelers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  very  successful  sorting  trip,  however,  and  money 
will  no  doubt  come  in  freely  as  soon  as  harvesting  is  over. 

From  Hamilton,  Knox,  Morgan  &  Co.,  report  a  large  attendance 
of  buyers  since  their  fall  opening  and  that  prospects  are  bright  for 
steadily  increasing  business.  Anticipating  a  brisk  retail  demand, 
buyers  do  not  need  to  exercise  the  same  caution  as  heretofore  and 
are  laying  in  larger  supplies  of  imported  and  stylish  goods. 


RETAILERS  TAKE  NOTE. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us  that  the  retail 
trade  has  so  generously  responded  to  our  call  for  subscriptions.  The 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  canvassers  has  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  trade  journalism  in  this  country  and  the 
large  number  who  have  voluntarily  sent  in  their  subscription,  by  mail, 
is  proof  positive  that  the  Review  is  cordially  welcomed  by  the  trade 
and  fills  a  "  long  felt  want."  Our  numerous  readers  may  rest  as- 
sured that  our  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  in  turning  out  a  first  class 
paper,  creditable  to  the  trade,  and  to  make  it  still  more  attractive  in 
the  future  will  be  our  earnest  endeavor. 

As  an  inducement  to  those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  we  offer 
the  Review 

from   now  till  the  end  of    1892 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR,  or  in  other  words  we  give  the  balance  of  this 
year  FREE,  and  we  trust   that  this   liberal  offer  will  meet  with  a 
rendy  and  hearty  response  from  the  trade. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  fourth  article  on  "  Hints  on  Bookkeeping"  is  unavoidably 
held  over  till  our  next  issue. 

* 

An  Exchange  says  that  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  more  money  invested  in  it  than  any  other  interest  in  the  country. 
It  is  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $20,000  000,000,  while  next  in* 
order,  the  railroads,  has  only  between  $10,000,000,000  and  $12,000,- 
000,000. 

* 

For  the  week  ending  September  5th,  Bradstreet's  reports  17 
business  failures  throughout  the  Dominion,  against  21  the  previous 
week  and  25  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  but  the  total  number 
of  failures  from  January  1st  to  September  5th  is  1221  as  against  1105 
last  year. 

*** 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  seven  months  ending  July  31st  last,  show  that 
the  total  quantity  of  linen  piece  goods  exported  has  decreased  19.9 
per  cent,  and  values  17.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  being  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

*** 

Harvesting  throughout  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  is  about 
over,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20,000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  damage  from  frost  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  was  at  first  believed,  and  taken  altogether  the  result  is 
most  gratifying.  Storekeepers  in  the  far  West  may,  therefore,  look 
for  a  brisk  trade  during  the  fall  and  winter  season. 

*** 
Henry  W.  Buxton,  335  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
selling  agent  for  the  United  States  by  H.  Bernngton  &  Co.,  of  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  the  largest  apron  and  pinafore  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  has  on  hand  a  full  sample  line  of  their 
goods  in  English  and  American  styles  at  European  market  prices, 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  direct  from  Belfast  to  the  purchasers. 

*** 
The  report  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  marks 
a  reduction  in  the  condition  of  cotton  during  the  past  month  of  six 
points  from  88.9  to  82.7.  The  cause  of  the  reduction  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  been  excess  of  rainfall,  causing  overgrowth  ot  the  plant, 
and  diminishing  the  tendency  to  fruitage.  From  Alabama  westward 
drought  was  the  main  factor  of  loss,  assisted  by  the  boll  worm.  The 
condition  is  lowest  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

** 
In  reply  to  several  enquiries  we  may  state  that  no  definite  steps 
have  as  yet  been  taken  in  Toronto  for  the  formation  of  a  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  There  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  any  one  in  particular  to  take  the  first  step,  but  we  are  assured 
that  if  this  were  done  the  movement  would  soon  become  general. 
But  it  is  not  all  necessary  that  other  places  should  wait  until  Toronto 
makes  a  start.  We  have  been  advised  that  several  cities  and  towns 
are  ripe  for  the  experiment,  and  if  only  one  out  of  the  number  would 
go  into  the  matter  vigorously  and  not  stop  until  an  Association  was 
formed  others  would  quickly  follow  suit.  The  columns  of  The  Re- 
view are  open  for  any  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
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=©       FOR  THE  RETAIL  TRADE       ©= 


"Patent  Roll"  Cotton  Batting. 


None  genuine  but  the  following  registered  brands 

NORTH    STAR.  CRESCENT. 


PEARL. 


Every   Retail   Dry  GrOOdS   Dealer   should  carry,   expose   and    press   the   sale   of  this 
article,  especially  designed  for  the  following  house  uses  : 

Bed  Comforts,    Mattress  Covers  for  Warmth  and  Softness,    Upper    Lining  for    Mattresses, 
Baby  Quilts,   Chair  and    Baby   Carriage   Cushions,   Stair   Pads,    Ironing    Pads,   Tea 
Cosies,    Furniture  and    Undertakers'    Linings;    Packing   for    Fragile   Ware,    Dress 
makers'  Purposes,  etc.,   etc 


THESE   GOODS   are    neatly   baled   or   cased    in   4,  6, 
obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Houses. 


1 2  or  16    oz.   rolls   and    may  be 


a 


BALED  "  Goods  same  quality  but  less  price. 


SEEN   AT  THE  TORONTO   EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  S.  Davison,  agent  for  Dunbar  &  Co.,  linen  thread  manufac- 
turers, has  a  splendid  display  of  their  manufactures  in  their  own 
ornate  building  on  the  grounds.  It  is  visited  by  immense  numbers 
of  people,  who  are  courteously  welcomed  by  Mr  T.  M.  Campbell, 
the  gentleman  in  charge,  and  his  assistants. 

The  Dominion  Suspender  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  have  a  most 
attractive  exhibit  of  their  famous  Hercules  braces  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  main  building.  Machines  are  in  operation  making  the 
braces,  and  crowds  of  people  watch  them  with  keen  interest. 

The  Dominion  Oilcloth  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  their  various  productions  of  floor  cloths,  linoleums,  etc., 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building. 

Another  Montreal  concern,  the  Silk  Mills  Co.,  have  a  nice  dis- 
play for  the  gentler  sex  in  silk  furnishings,  also  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  main  building.     They  are  admitted  to  be  really  fine  goods. 

The  Corset  companies  come  out  strong,  and  as  they  are  all  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  visitors  can  quickly  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  merits  claimed  for  each.  The  E.  T.  Corset  Co., 
of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  show  their  famous  watch-spring  corset,  and 
its  merits  are  done  ample  justice  to  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  gentleman 
in  charge.  The  Brush  Corset  Co.,  of  Toronto,  shew  their  ready- 
dress  stays,  and  the  Crompton  Corset  Co.,  also  of  Toronto,  ex- 
hibit their  standard  dress  stays. 

Messer  &  Ward,  of  Gait,  have  a  nice  display  of  their  buttonless 
shirts  on  the  first  floor  ol  the  main  building,  and  near  them  W.  H. 
Williamson  &  Co.,  Toronto,  have  an  exhibit  of  dress  shields  and 
rubber  goods. 


DEATH  OF   MR.  A.   G.  SAMSON. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Andrew  G.  Samson,  senior  member  of  the  wholesale  dry  ^oods  firm 
of  Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Toronto,  on  Sundav  September  13th,  at 
the  residence  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Warring  Kennedy,  200  Beverley 
Street.  Mr.  Samson  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  years 
arising  from  a  complication  of  diseases  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
from  Europe,  in  July  last, he  became  seriously  ill.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
then  in  England  but  was  at  once  summoned  home,  and  was  almost 
constantly  at  the  patient's  bedside  until  the  last.  Mr.  Samson  leaves 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  ol  the  former  being  an  Episcopalian 
minister.  One  of  his  daughters  arrived  from  England  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  his  widow  is  on  her  way,  but  will  not  reach  Toronto  till  the 
19th. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1832,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1857.  After  a  time  he 
became  European  buyer  for  John  Macdonald  &  Co.,  and  in  1869 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  late  Mr.  Gemmell, 
who  were  also  at  the  time  connected  with  the  same  establishment. 
The  firm  commenced  business  in  the  warehouse,  corner  of  Scott 
and  Colborne  streets,  where  the  establishment  still  flourishes.  Mr. 
Samson  was  made  the  European  buyer  for  the  firm,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Bournemouth,  England.  He  visited  Canada  twice  a 
year,  and  during  his  long  and  successful  business  career  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  about  one  hundred  times.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
personally  esteemed  for  his  many  amiable  qualities,  and  in  the  com- 
mercial world  he  wai  known  for  his  strict  integrity  and  honorable 
dealing.     He  was  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  Anglican  church. 
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Mieust  oif  JVL^irik:. 


MR.  FREDERICK  WYLD, 

(Of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling.) 


'On  tl)oir  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb." 

— G.  Coleman  (The  Younger). 


Among  men  who  have  made  an  honored  name  for  themselves  in 
the  commercial  life  of  Canada  none  stands  out  with  greater  brilliancy 
than  Mr.  Frederick  Wyld,  head  of  the  firm  of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Dar- 
ling, corner  of  Bay  &  Wellington  streets,  Toronto._  Mr.  Wyld_was 
born  at  Scotston  Park,  Queens- 
ferry,  Scotland,  on  Dec.  24th, 
1832.  His  father,  William 
Wyld,  was  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  James  Wyld  &  Co., 
merchants,  Leith.  He  was 
educated  at  Irvine  Academy 
and  afterwards  received  a 
thorough  business  training  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  came 
to  Canada  to  push  his  fortune 
and  located  in  Hamilton,  the 
then  centre  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  for  Western  Canada. 
He  engaged  in  business  in 
that  city  and  remained  there 
till  1872,  the  firm  then  being 
Wyld  &  Darling.  In  that 
year,  however,  they  removed 
to  Toronto,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Wyld,  Brock  & 
Darling.  In  1887  this  firm 
dissolved  partnership  and  Mr. 
Wyld  entered  into  a  new  part- 
nership under  the  firm  name 
of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling. 
The  new  firm  erected  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  imposing 
warehouses  in  the  Dominion, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later 
on. 

Mr.  Wyld  can  honestly 
boast  of  a  most  successful  re- 
cord, all  the  firms  he  has  been 
identified  with  having  pros- 
pered to  an  exceptional  degree. 
He  is  essentially  a  business 
man,  and  as  head  of  the  firm 
has  always  made  his  name 
felt.  He  has  a  commanding  presence  and  his  manner  is  always 
such  as  to  invite  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  living  merchant  in  Canada  has  a  more  general  or 
wider  range  of  business  experience  than  Mr.  Wyld  or  one  whose  per- 
sonal character  stands  higher  in  commercial  circles.  He  has  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  English  markets  where  he  is  known 
and  appreciated  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  keenest  buyers.  He  is  blessed  with  a  most 
retentive  memory  —  a  very  great  help  to  a  business  man  — 
and  is  possessed  of  that  grand  combination  of  intelligence, 
perseverance  and  industry,  qualities  which  constitute  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  what  we  commonly  term  genius.  In  private 
life  Mr.  Wyld  is  esteemed  for  his  geniality  and  liberality,  which 
have   surrounded    him    with    many    warm    personal    friends.     He 


MR.    FREDERICK  WYLD, 

(Of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling). 


has  never  had  any  ambition  to  enter  the  political  arena,  which  we 
venture  to  say  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is 
such  men  as  he,  who  have  risen  to  positions  of  eminence  in  com- 
mercial life  by  their  marked  individuality  and  natural  force  of  char- 
acter, who  can  make  their  voices  felt  to  advantage  in  the  councils  of 
a  nation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  commercial,  financial  and  insurance  interests  of 
Toronto,  where  his  ripe  experience,  rare  judgment,  and  keen  intel- 
lect are  recognized  at  their  true  value.  He  is  among  other  things  a 
director  of  the  Standard  Bank,  the  London  and  Ontario  Investment 
Company,  and  the  Toronto  Land  Investment  Company,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  As  a  Scotchman,  proud  of 
the  land  of  his  birth,  he  is  an  honored  member  of  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  though  in  matters  of  national  well-being  and  sentiment  he 

is  essentially  a  Canadian. 

The  magnificent  warehouse 
of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling, 
deserves  more  than  passing 
mention.  Its  splendid  exteri- 
or, with  its  huge  arched  door- 
ways fronting  on  Bay  and  Wel- 
lington, cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  eye  and  impress  the  mind 
of  the  visitor  to  the  city.  It 
consists  of  four  storeys  and 
basement,  and  covers  an  area 
of  60  feet  by  120,  or  a  floor 
space  of  36,000  square  feet. 
It  has  numerous  broad  and 
lofty  windows  upon  three  sides, 
affording  it  all  the  light  neces- 
sary for  inspecting  fabrics,  and 
judging  of  colors  and  textures. 
To  render  the  building  the 
more  perfect  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  convenient  for  the 
wants  of  every  department  of 
the  business,  no  forethought 
and  expense  have  been  spared. 
It  is  ventilated  and  heated  by 
the  most  modern  and  approved 
methods,  and  in  its  sanitary 
arrangements  both  health  and 
comfort  have  been  consulted. 
On  every  floor  are  found 
powerful  and  roomy  freight 
and  passenger  elevators,  and 
speaking  tubes  and  parcel 
elevators  are  supplied  wher- 
ever convenience  requires 
them.  All  facilities  for  ship- 
ping and  receiving  goods  are 
most  perfect.  The  business 
offices  and  reception  parlors  of 
the  firm  as  well  as  the  private 
up  with  a  quiet  and  tasteful 
the    modern   business    man 


rooms  of  the  partners,  are  fitted 
elegance  which  bears  testimony  that 
no  longer  considers  the  comfort  of  himself  and  those  with  whom 
he  associates  in  business  hours  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
The  basement  is  utilized  as  an  entry  and  shipping  room  ;  the 
first  floor  is  devoted  to  staple  goods,  the  second  floor  to  domestic 
and  imported  woolens  and  tailors'  trimmings,  the  third  floor  to 
smallwares  and  men's  furnishings,  and  the  fourth  floor  to  dress 
goods  and  mantlings.  Each  department  is  supervised  by  a 
thoroughly  trained  expert  in  that  particular  line  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  courteous  and  obliging  staff  of  super- 
intendents than  in  this  establishment.  The  marked  success  which 
has  attended  the  business  of  the  firm  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  has  command  of  large  capital,  varied  experience 
in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  its  partners  ar°  men  traine  I  from 
youth  in  business  and  of  high  personal  worth. 
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WOOLLENS    FOR    NEXT  SPRING. 

E  have  got  some  splendid  goods  for  next 
spring"  said  Mr.  A.  f.  Johnston,  the  well- 
known  buyer  for  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling, 
with  his  usual  affability.  "Just  come  here 
for  a  moment  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  the 
samples  I  brought  with  me  on  my  return  from 
the  old  country." 

Taking  down  his  sample  book  he  showed 
some  beautiful  patterns  in  Scotch  Cheviots. 
The  newest  tints  are  in  browns,  fawns  and 
tans,  all  subdued  and  making  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  impression  upon  the  eye.  A  feature 
in  the  make  of  these  goods  is  the  hoppsack 
and  herringbone  weave.  "They  are  manu- 
factured specially  for  us"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  "  and  are  as  fine  a  lot 
of  goods  as  could  be  seen  anywhere.  The  fashionable  houses  in  the 
West  End  of  London  have  all  taken  up  that  class  of  stuff." 

Patterns  of  English  tweeds  were  then  shown  with  the  same 
leatures  as  the  Scotch.  Shepherd  checks  for  trouserings  and  worsted 
trouserings  of  small,  neat  effects  will  be  features  in  the  finer  trade, 
also  with  a  stripe  down  the  side.  As  good  a  demand  for  black 
trouserings  as  last  season  is  anticipated.  Colored  worsted  suitings 
in  small,  neat  effects  in  colors  similar  to  the  Scotch  cheviots  will  also 
be  a  leading  teature.  Blue  serges  will  also  be  in  demand  for  suitings 
and  there  will  still  be  a  big  demand  for  black  worsted  coatings,  a 
feature  of  which  will  be  corkscrews,  Venetian  twill  and  large  twill. 

For  Spring  overcoatings,  Meltons  and  Venetians  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  drabs,  fawns  and  various  new  shades  will  be  the  leading 
feature. 

NEATNESS  AMONG  CLERKS. 

It  has  not,  perhaps,  entered  the  mind  of  many  clerks  of  either 
sex  to  notice  how  much  their  hands  are  exposed  when  showing  goods 
of  any  description  says  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  Handsome 
hands  are  at  a  premium,  but  clean  hands  and  nails  may  be  had 
and  should  never  be  absent  when  handling  dry  goods.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  when  dusting  the  stock  the  clerk's  hands 
will  become  soiled,  but  when  this  is  the  case  call  another  clerk  to 
wait  on  a  customer.  To  descant  upon  the  beauty  of  a  ribbon  held 
by  an  untidy  hand  can  but  afford  the  chance  of  comparison  in  the 
customer's  mind. 

Dust  creates  havoc  wherever  it  may  stray,  and  a  clerk's  clothes 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Well-combed  hair,  clean  hands  and 
collar  and  cleanly-brushed  clothes  and  shoes  give  a  neat  appearance 
behind  the  counter  as  well  as  in  front  of  it. 

The  use  of  a  quantity  of  cheap  jewelry  on  the  part  of  a  sales- 
woman is  very  poor  taste,  also  of  perfumes  that  may  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  a  customer. 

The  use  of  black  aprons  is  universal  to  protect  the  dress,  but  to 
wear  a  torn  one  is  a  perfect  eye-sore.  We  have  never  seen  a  clerk 
so  busy,  except  during  the  holidays,  that  she  could  not  take  five 
minutes  during  the  day  to  mend  a  torn  apron. 

Black  gowns  are  generally  worn  for  economy  and  as  they  afford 
a  gocd  background  for  the  goods,  and  duriny  the  warm  weather 
many  skirt  waists  are  worn  that  are  both  neat  and  comfortable  when 
belted  down,  but  one  side  pulled  out,  from  reaching  up,  and  soiled 
wrist  bands,  make  these  waists  slovenly  in  appearance.  We  can 
understand  that  low  and  medium  salaries  exist,  which  prevent  any 
excess  of  changes  in  the  wardrobe  of  a  saleswoman,  but  we  also 
know  that  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  and  no  excuse  for  un- 
tidiness should  be  taken. 

This  properly  comes  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent,  as 
each  buyer  is  concerned  only  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  stock. 
For  this  reason  many  times  a  woman  would  be  quicker  to  observe 
such  lapses  and  govern  the  clerks  accordingly.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  saleswomen  do  not  like  one  of  their  own  sex  for  a  manager. 
They  know  too  many  of  their  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  many  are 
no  doubt  inclined  to  govern  with  a  hand  of  steel,  not  inclosed  in  the 
glove  of  velvet 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  A.  Murray,  one  of  the  most  prominent  retail  dry 
goods  merchants  in  the  Dominion,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  eldest 
son,  Atholbank,  Scarboro,  on  September  7th.  Early  in  the  year  he 
was  attacked  by  jaundice,  and  failed  so  rapidly  that  he  was  advised 
to  go  to  Germany  and  try  the  baths  at  Carlsbad.  Accompanied  by 
his  son,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Murray  of  New  York,  he  left  Toronto  for 
Carlsbad  about  three  months  ago,  but  as  he  appeared  to  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  change  he  returned  to  Toronto  about  the  middle  of 
August.  All  efforts  to  ameliorate  his  condition  were  unavailing 
and  he  passed  away  on  the  date  mentioned  above  surrounded  by  his 
family. 

Mr.  Murray  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1814.  He  learned  the 
dry  goods  business  in  his  native  town  and  afterwards  went  to  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  where  he  lived  for  a  short  time.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1854  to  join  his  brother,  Alexander,  in  Hamilton  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Toronto  entering  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Wyllie.  In  1858  the  firm  of  W.  A.  Mur- 
ray &  Co.  was  formed,  Mr.  Wyllie  retiring  and  Mr.  John  Drynan 
being  given  an  interest  in  the  business.  Mr.  Murray  retired  from  the 
business  in  March  of  last  year  He  was  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected in  the  English  markets,  as  during  his  long  connection  with 
the  firm,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  crossed  the  ocean  every  year 
to  personally  supervise  the  buying  of  goods.  He  was  a  thorough 
business  man  and  never  craved  for  political  or  municipal  distinction. 
The  only  Society  he  belonged  to  was  the  St.  Andrew's.  Deceased 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Cawthra,  whom  he  married 
last  year,  and  by  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of  his  sons, 
William,  James  and  John  are  now  partners  in  the  business,  and  the 
fourth,  Charles,  enjoys  a  lucrative  medical  practice  in  New  York. 


HOW  TO   MOVE   SLOW  GOODS. 

"  Matthew  Marshall  "  says  in  the  New  York  Sun  :  I  remember 
walking  one  morning,  years  ago,  into  A.  T.  Stewart's  retail  dry 
goods  establishment  on  Broadway  while  the  old  gentleman  was 
making  his  usual  round  of  the  various  counters.  In  the  course  of  it 
he  came  up  to  the  place  where  I  was  standing,  and  after  hurriedly 
saluting  me  he  began  catechizing  the  salesman  in  attendance. 
Taking  up  one  article,  he  said  :  "  How  much  are  you  selling  these 
for?"  "Forty  cents,  Mr.  Stewart.  "  "  Do  they  go  well  ? "  "Not 
very  well,  sir."  "Put  them  down  to  twenty-five  cents  !  How  much 
are  these  ?" — taking  up  another  article.  "  Seventy-five  cents,  sir.  " 
"Are  they  going  well?"  "Slowly,  sir."  "Make  them  fifty  cents. 
And  these?"  "Sixty  cents,  sir."  "How  do  they  sell  at  that  ? " 
"  Very  well,  sir.  "  "  Let  them  stay  there.  "  And  so  he  went  on 
through  the  entire  stock  displayed  on  the  counter.  Observing  my 
amused  and  interested  look,  he  gocd-humoredly  turned  to  me  and 
said:  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  keep  goods  up  so  high  that  customers 
will  not  buy  them,  and  the  worst  of  all  mistakes  in  a  aerchant,  after 
he  has  made  the  mistake  of  buying  things  which  are  slow  of  sale,  is 
to  hold  them  for  a  market.  The  best  way  is  to  clear  them  out  at 
any  sacrifice,  and  lay  in  a  better  selected  stock. "  Mr.  Stewart 
knew  human  nature,  whatever  he  may  have  lacked  in  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  pictures,  and  he  was  the  prince  of  shopkeepers. 
He  did  not  often  miss  suiting  the  taste  of  the  public  in  dry  goods, 
but  when  he  did,  he  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  appealing  to  its  avarice. 
Men  and  more  so  women,  dearly  love  bargains,  and  will  buy  things 
because  they  are  cheap,  when  they  will  not  buy  them  because  they 
are  pretty  and  suitable  Moreover,  Mr.  Stewart  had  learned  a  use- 
ful lesson  that  a  little  loss  at  the  beginning  is  preferable  to  a  great 
one  at  the  end,  and  made  his  losses  as  he  did  his  profits,  small  and 
quickly. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  ol  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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PARISIAN  SHOP  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

To  the  majority  of  Parisians,  says  the  London  Drapers'  Journal, 
the  big  magasins  are  familiar  ground,  but  to  strangers  their  intri- 
cacies are  somewhat  confusing,  and  the  latter  are  pleased  to  have  a 
choice  of  goods  displayed  where  they  can  examine  their  effect  at 
leisure  and  which  will  give  them  a  general  idea  of  what  is  to  be  had 
within.  Price  tickets  are  somewhat  more  plentifully  used  at  this 
time  for  the  same  reason.  Strange  to  say,  although  marking  up  is 
much  resorted  to  in  the  various  departments  of  all  the  French 
magasins,  a  relatively  small  number  of  tickets,  appear  in  the  win- 
dows. The  artistic  beauty  of  the  principal  shows  made  by  the 
Louvre,  Bon  Marche,  etc.,  is  never  marred  by  a  placard— that  is  to 
say,  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  windows  are  reserved  in  each  shop 
for  harmonious  groupings  of  materials  and  special  articles  ;  in  the 
smaller  and  shallower  windows,  where  less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
artistic  side  of  the  question,  price  tickets  are  admitted,  but  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  one  is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  row  of  articles,  or 
perhaps  for  the  entire  show,  when  the  price  is  put  up  on  a  very 
handsome  card  at  the  back.  Laudatory  and  other  remarks  are 
mostly  excluded  from  window-tickets,  and  are  reserved  solely  tor 
the  catalogues  issued  at  each  season,  when  they  are  used  pretty 
fieelv-  Still,  one  often  sees  the  words  Haute  nouveaute  and  occa- 
sion (which  signifies  bargains)  ;  whereas  explanatojy  notices,  giving 
the  name  of  the  material,  or  the  fashionable  designation  of  a  color, 
are  frequent  enough  in  side  windows  and  certain  special  shops. 
The  Trois  Quartiers,  for  instance,  is  lavish  of  such  notices  ;  they 
form  a  part  of  their  particular  system.  New  names  of  stuffs  and 
tints  are  often  launched  by  this  establishment  and  they  are  mostly 
in  the  first  place  prefixed  by  the  announcement,  "Registered,"  or 
"  Manufactured  specially  for  the  Trois  Quartiers."  The  same 
reason  which  causes  the  bigger  magasins  to  be  more  prolific  of 
price-tickets  at  this  season,  makes  the  proprietors  of  the  aforesaid 
shop  partial  to  this  species  of  window  advertising,  namely,  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  chance  purchasers  and  the  floating  population  of 

visitors. 

The  tickets  used  here  are  invariably  white,  and  they  are  made  of 
Bristol  board  ;  ornamentation   is  generally  eschewed.     The  letters 
and  figures  are  inscribed   in   printed   letters,   large  and  clear,  more 
often  black  than  color.     But  whatever  style  of  letter  or  ink  be  chosen 
the  same  will  be  used    lor  the   whole  of  the   tickets  and  placards 
required  in  the  establishment,  which  may  amount  to  many  hundreds  ; 
for  if  they  are  sparingly  introduced  into  the  windows,  they  are  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent   within   the  buildings.     Huge  placards,  sus- 
pended over  the  counters  or   in   the  galleries,  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  articles  to  be  found  there,   and   greatly  facilitate   matters  to  the 
customers   while  relieving  the  assistants  of  constant  applications  as 
to  their  whereabouts.     Changes  of  color  and  style   in  the  lettering 
have  been  made  at  various  times   at   the   Louvre  and  Bon  Marche, 
but  the  proprietor  of  the  Printemps  adopted  blue  lettering  on  a  white 
ground  at  the  outset,  and    has    persevered  in    it  ever  since.     His 
catalogues  are  printed  in  blue,   and   even  the  little  tickets  affixed  to 
each  object.     However  small  and  insignificant  a  thing,  it  always  has 
a  square  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  the   magasin,  the  name  of  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs,  the  price  and  length  (if  a  remnant) 
summed  to  it.     This  rule  is  also  earned  out   at  all  the  magasins. 
As  a  precaution   against  shoplifters  and  kleptomaniacs,   when   an 
article  has  been  chosen  by  the  purchaser,  the  assistant  either  makes 
a  little  pencil  mark  on   the   price  ticket,  or  sticks  on  a  circular  or 
star-shaped  piece  of  gummed  paper,  so  that  if  search  is  made  in  the 
pockets  or  in  the  houses  of  suspected  persons  (a  proceeding  admitted 
by  French  law)  the  stolen  goods  can   be   immediately  identified  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  the  mark. 


POLISH  YOUR  WINDOWS. 

The  prettiest  display  in  the  world  will  not  look  well  through 
dirty  or  streaked  windows.  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  says  that  a 
good  window-polishing  paste  is  made  of  ninety  parts  prepared  chalk 
and  five  parts  each  of  white  bole  and  armenian  bole,  rubbed 
together  into  a  smooth  paste  with  fifty  parts  of  water  and  twenty- 
five  parts  alcohol.  This  paste  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  window, 
allowed  to  dry,  and  then  rubbed  off  with  cloths. 


KEEP  SUCH  GOODS  TO  THE  FRONT. 

In  a  general  merchant's  stock  one  source  of  loss  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  goods  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  their  consequent  slow- 
selling  or  no-selling.  Not  more  than  half  the  people  who  visit  a 
store  know  just  what  they  wish  before  they  get  there.  They  are 
going  to  look,  and  then  make  up  their  minds.  Many  times  they  buy 
an  entirely  different  article  from  what  they  had  a  hall-lormed  inten- 
tion of  buying,  because  it  is  prominently  thrust  upon  their  attention, 
and  it  suits  them  better. 

Every  busy  merchant  should  set  apart  some  day  in  every  month, 
when  he  sees  each  article  of  merchandise  in  which  he  deals,  and 
learns  the  quantity  on  hand.  If  it  is  too  large,  or  sells  slowly,  and 
will  permit  of  removal,  bring  it  to  the.  front  of  the  store,  arrange  it 
tastefully,  and  call  the  attention  of  every  customer  to  it,  and  it  will 
sell. — Dry  Goods  Chronicle. 


MANCHESTER  DRY  GOODS  TRADE. 

The  last  issue  to  hand  of  the  Textile  Mercury  says  :  The  week's 
trade  has  on  the  whole  been  somewhat  depressing,  and  the  fancy 
season  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.     The  heavy  departments  have 
been  better  off  in  comparison,  as  climatic  influences  do  not  have  so 
much   influence   upon   the  trade   in   this   branch.     Cotton  goods  as 
us^d  in  the  home  trade  are  decidedly  cheaper,  quilts  and  sheetings 
being  easier.     In  flannels  and  blankets  there  is  no  change,  but  the 
season's   prospects  are   considered  good.     The  harvest  outlook  is, 
however,  gloomy,  and  this  tends  to  discourage  merchants.    The  hay 
harvest   has  been  considerably  delayed   in    Cheshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, and,  in  fact,  most  counties,  floods  having  in  some  cases  swept 
it  away.     The   crops   have  been  beaten  down   a  good  deal  by  the 
heavy  rains,  and  drapers  in  agricultural  districts,  owing  to  the  un- 
forbidding   character  of  the  outlook,   have  not   placed   orders   for 
such  extensive    parcels    as    hitherto.     The  branches  are  dull,   the 
season  all  round  having  been  most  disappointing.     The  American 
demand  for  dry  goods  is  quieter.     Some  New  York  importers  are 
offering    goods    imported    before    the  enactment   of  the  new  tariff 
at  prices  which  firms  who    have    had    to    pay    the    higher    duties 
cannot  compete   with.     This,   of  course,  applies  to    other   depart- 
ments also,  but  the  stocks    on  hand  cannot  last  much  longer  in  any 
case.     Silks  are  slow,  especially  in  the  dress  goods  branch.     The 
material  is  used  for  trimmings,  but  not  to  a  marked  extent.     Rib- 
bons do  not  sell  satisfactorily  for  either  trimming  or  miliinery  pur- 
poses.    In  linens,  roughs  are  enquired  for  to  a  moderate    extent. 
Stocks  generally  are  fairly  large.     Fancy  makes,  such  as  damasks, 
are  bought  more  freely.     Yarns  are  certainly  not  weaker,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  cheaper  cloth  yet.     The  mantle 
trade  keeps  steady,  and  the  output  here  increases  yearly.     Cheviots 
and  imitation  Harris  tweeds  of  Yorkshire  makes  have  been  in  good 
request   for  mantle  cloths.     It  appears  hard  on  Scotch  hand-loom 
weavers  that  whenever  their  cloths  attract  the  attention  of  the  fash- 
ionable world,  the  power-loom  manufacturers  step  in  and  secure  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  with  an  imitation  which  is  cheaper,  but,  ot  course, 
inferior  so  far  as  quality  and  wear  are  concerned.     The  uncertainty 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  Westheads  has  continued  to  exert 
a  depressing  influence  by  causing  some  retail  buyers,  in  anticipation 
of  future  bargains  at  a  sale,  to  hold  off. 
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Gordon,  Mackay  &  Ca 


WHOLESALE   DRY  GOODS, 

Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  Toronto. 

The  Trade  is  invited  to  inspect  our  stock.  Leading  lines  in  all  depart- 
ments. Close  prices  on  staples.  No  better  values  to  be  had  in  the  trade. 
Clean,  Iresh,  well-assorted  stock  to  select  from. 

GORDON,  MACKAY  &  CO. 

C-^SO^IDIE    EOLL    BEAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 

Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE  ROLL  BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


SELLING  GOODS  BELOW  COST. 

Selling  goods  below  cost  to  attract  trade  should  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  to  get  rid  of  out-of-date  or  shop-worn  remnants,  says 
Mixed  Stocks.  Purchasers  are  learning  to  steer  clear  of  concerns 
who  are  always  advertising  to  do  so.  The  merchant  who  does  busi- 
ness on  a  legitimate  basis,  and  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that  he 
expects  a  profit  on  his  goods,  is  the  man  worthy  of  confidence. 


DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN    WORSTEDS     AND 
WOOLLENS. 

A  prominent  English  authority  defines  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn  as  follows  ;  "  A  worsted  yarn  may  be  defined  as  a  thread  spun 
from  wool,  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged  so  as  to  lie  smoothly  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  thread  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
A  woollen  yarn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thread  spun  from  wool  in 
which  the  fibres  are  arranged  so  as  to  lie  in  every  direction,  and 
cross  and  overlap  each  other,  that  they  may  present  their  serrated 
surfaces  in  the  greatest  variety  of  directions."  This  crossing  and 
overlapping  is  the  characteristic  of  woollen  yarn,  while  the  object  of 
the  worsted  spinner  is  to  have  a  smooth  and  level  thread.  It  may 
be  further  explained  that  manufactured  woollens  comprise  all 
descriptions  of  cloths,  such  as  coatings,  etc.;  while  worsteds  include 
various  kinds  of  stuffs  which  are  used  for  ladies'  dresses.  There  is 
a  much  greater  combination  ot  raw  material  in  worsteds  than  in 
woollens. 


most  important  quality  of  a  salesman,  we  would  say  patience,  for  in 
no  occupation  is  that  virtue  more  necessary  than  in  selling  goods  to 
customers,  who  are  hard  to  please  and  who  often  do  not  know  what 
they  want  when  they  go  into  a  store.  The  salesman  should  not  lose 
his  interest  in  a  customer  from  the  time  he  makes  his  appearance 
until  he  goes  away.  He  should  not  lose  his  temper  if  the  customer 
argues  with  him  as  to  the  merits  of  the  goods  and  wares  shown.  He 
should  wait  upon  him  as  politely  as  possible  and  never  be  disagree- 
ably persistent  in  pushing  the  sale  of  goods.  A  careful  observance 
of  these  points  are  vital  to  the  success  of  a  salesman,  and  merchants 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  calling  attention  of  their  clerks  and  em- 
ployes to  the  points  we  have  above  enumerated. 


GOOD  HUMORED  SALESMEN. 

Good  humor  is  an  excellent  quality  for  salesmen  to  cultivate.  A 
frown,  an  impertinent  expression,  or  exhibition  of  incivility  has  sent 
many  a  customer  away  from  the  store  and  has  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  establishment  that  the  proprietor  has  subsequently  found 
it  hard  to  overcome.     If  we  were   asked  what  should  constitute  the 


DRESS  GOODS   NOVELTIES   FOR   NEXT  SPRING. 

We  were  shown  during  the  week,  says  the  Dry  Goods  Chronicle, 
a  letter  from  Paris  under  date  of  August  28th  last,  addressed  to  a 
leading  import'ng  dry  goods  house  of  this  city  and  written  by  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  which  gives  some  very  interesting  points 
concerning  the  styles  in  dress  goods  for  the  coming  spring  season 
of  1892. 

Says  the  writer :  "The  styles  for  the  next  season  will  run  largely 
to  fancy  weaves  in  dyed  goods,  and  also  to  the  various  crepes. 
Crocodile   cloth  suitings   and  other  classic  styles  will  take  the  lead. 

"  Broadcloths  and  Bedford  cords  will  also  be  much  used.  Ex- 
treme novelties  and  striking  fancy  weaves  will  be  produced,  but  in 
much  more  limited  quantities  than  heretofore." 

We  quote  the  above  believing  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
as  indicating  the  tendency  of  style  in  this  special  line  of  goods  for 
the  next  season,  and  especially  as  the  information  comes  from  the 
French  capital,  the  acknowledged  headquarters  for  everything  in 
ladies'  wear  and  from  which  the  manufacturing  world  derives  its 
ideas. 
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FOR  RETAILERS  TO  CONSIDER. 

AYS  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  :  It  would  be  an 
admirable  plan  for  the  retail  meichant  once  or  twice 
a  year  10  put  on  Lis  hat  and  go  shopping,  not  for  a 
few  hundred  cloaks,  a  fine  assortment  of  umbrellas 
or  a  complete  line  of  cashmeres,  but  for  the  ordi- 
nary day's  shopping  of  an  ordinary  woman.  Let 
him  try  to  select  a  dress,  keeping  in  mind,  as  the 
ordinary  woman  must,  its  adaptability  to  a  certain 
complexion,  purse  and  needs.  Then  let  him  buy 
the  various  details  of  linings  and  finishings  the  gown 
will  require,  and  the  trimming,  which  is  often  more 
important  than  the  material  of  the  frock  itself. 

In  the  effort  to  match  this  and  at  the  same  time 
find  something  unique  and  desirable  in  trimming 
he  will  probably  have  to  go  from  one  shop  to  another,  to  compare 
the  different  selections  and  prices.  As  he  does  this  he  will  see  that 
some  shops  are  much  more  frequented  than  others,  and  if  he  is 
observant  he  will  see  why  it  is  that  women  go  to  one  place  as  a  first 
impulse  and  to  another  only  as  a  last  resort  and  because  they  can- 
not find  what  they  seek  anywhere  else. 

It  is  to  the  ordinary  women  with  their  ordinary  wants  and  their 
limited  purses  that  the  retail  merchant  must  look  for  the  mass  of  his 
customers.  There  are  a  thousand  of  these  where  there  are  ten  who 
do  not  have  to  count  the  cost  and  who  only  require  something  that 
no  one  else  has.  The  stores  that  are  crowded  are  the  stores  that 
supply  the  various  tastes  of  the  average  woman  and  that  keep  up  to 
her  changing  whims  and  fancies.  As  soon  as  an  establishment  gets 
a  reputation  for  exclusiveness  the  average  woman  shuns  it.  She  al- 
ways feels  sure  that  its  prices  are  higher  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  is  right. 

Men  often  wonder  why  women  flock  to  the  crowded  stores,  fol- 
lowing one  another  like  a  pack  of  sheep.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  do, 
but  there  is  more  method  in  this  madness  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  very  fact  that  so  many  other  women  think  it  a  good  place  to 
buy  is  an  argument  to  them  to  go  there.  It  is  on  the  old  principle 
that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Then  the  crowd  of  buyers  makes 
a  constantly  changing  slock,  which  is  always  interesting  to  women 
who  love  variety.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  the  shopper  to  go  into  a 
place  where  she  expects  to  see  the  same  old  things  on  the  shelves 
and  counters. 

There  is  a  store  in  New  York  where  last  fall  one  of  the  wax 
figures  was  attned  in  a  rather  elaborate  tea-gown  and  placed  upon 
a  high  showcase.  The  gown  attracted  admiring  comment  at  first, 
but  that  particular  figure  wore  that  particular  tea-gown  all  winter. 
As  time  wore  on  its  colors  lost  their  freshness  and  its  frills  and 
pleats  their  crispness.  The  whole  floor  seemed  to  acquire  a  sort  of 
passe  appearance  from  that  slightly  battered  garment,  and  its  effect 
was  well  voiced  by  a  lady  who  remarked,  "Well,  if  they  have  had 
all  their  readv-made  things  as  long  as  they  have  that  old  tea-gown  I 
would  rather  get  mine  somewhere  else." 

Then  the  crowd  signifies  to  most  women  that  they  can  find  what 
they  want.  They  know  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  shoppers  no  two 
seek  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  where  there  are  so  many  buy- 
ers there  must  be  many  different  things  to  buy.  Every  department 
the  retail  dealer  adds  to  his  establishment  means  so  many  more 
customers,  each  one  of  whom  brings  others,  so  that  their  number 
swells  in  geometrical  progression. 

Another  great  reason  why  women  choose  the  crowded  stores  is 
because  each  one  feels  that  she  individually  is  lost  in  the  crowd  and 
that  her  motions  are  not  under  any  special  observation.  Broad 
aisles  and  counters,  and  a  clean,  open,  airy  effect  are  very  agree- 
able, but  we  have  heard  women  say  they  never  went  into  such  shops 
for  that  very  reason.  One  feels  as  if  under  a  microscope  when 
walking  down  one  of  those  broad  aisles  under  the  eyes  of  a  few 
floor  walkers  and  a  double  file  of  clerks.  Only  a  very  hardened 
shopper  can  do  more  than  walk  straight  to  the  department  which 
she  sought,  make  her  purchase  and  walk  straight  out  again,  looking 


neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left.  While  in  a  crowded  store  she 
could  go  in,  examine  the  quality  of  the  table  damask,  the  price  of 
the  surahs,  the  handles  of  the  new  umbrellas,  the  colors  of  the 
chiffons  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  points  and  walk  out  again 
without  attracting  the  least  observation  if  she  doesn't  wish  to  buy 
anything. 

This  reflection  tempts  her  to  enter,  and  having  entered  how 
often  can  a  woman  leave  one  of  the  big,  glittering  bazars  with  its 
attractive  display  of  everything  conceivable  and  inconceivaole  to 
spend  money  for  without  buying  anything  ?  Let  her  husband's 
bank  account  answei  thii  conundrum  ! 


MISTAKES  IN   WINDOW  DRESSING. 

Window  dressing  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one  which,  properly 
attended  to,  is  a  very  important  aid  to  success  in  business,  says  an 
English  contemporary.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  may 
be  discussed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  on 
the  present  occasion  to  discuss  the  topic  in  all  its  theoretical  or 
practical  bearings,  but  simply  to  point  out  a  few  mistakes  of  which, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  some  tradesmen  are  guilty.  We  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  place  goods  flat  against  the  glass.  We  hold  that  there 
is  not  only  a  decided  sacrifice  of  effect  in  adopting  this  plan,  but 
there  is  also  a  palpable  deterioration  of  the  goods.  Silk  neckties 
and  similar  articles  are  especially  liable  to  soilure  by  being  so 
treated.  Panes  of  glass  in  a  shop  window  are  seldom  perfectly  dry 
inside,  and  it  is  evident  that  delicate  fabrics  must  be  injured  by  the 
contact.  Place  your  goods  at  least  six  inches  back,  and  they  will 
be  better  seen  and  better  preserved.  Another  very  common  error 
in  the  arranging  of  windows  is  the  placing  of  masses  of  dark  ma- 
terial at  the  back.  This  turns  the  window  into  a  mirror,  and  the 
display  of  colored  goods  in  front  is  ruined  by  being  mingled  with 
the  reflections  of  surrounding  objects.  And,  furthermore,  many 
passers-by  will  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  reflections  of  their 
own  faces,  and  not  bestow  a  glance  on  your  goods.  There  are  a 
few  golden  rules  for  neophytes  before  they  have  developed  that 
window  dressing  instinct  which  will  enable  them  to  make  the  best 
of  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  even  though  they  themselves 
may  scarcely  know  how  it  is  done.  First  of  all,  don't  overdo  it. 
Let  your  first  displays  be  simple,  and  carefully  avoid  overcrowding. 
Take  care  that  there  is  an  aspect  of  lightness  and  airy  elegance 
over  the  whole  display  when  you  have  finished.  Uon't  try  to  do  it 
without  fixtures.  Have  a  good  supply  of  them,  and,  if  possible, 
have  them  good.  At  any  rate  let  them  be  as  brightly  polished  as 
possible.  Shabby  fixtures  will  take  off  from  the  effect  of  the  best 
display  of  goods,  and  actually  make  them  look  of  less  value. 
After  all,  of  course,  your  window,  however  beautifully  and  tastefully 
arranged,  will  not  please  everybody.  But  never  mmd  the  fault 
finders.  Study  to  do  your  best,  and  use  every  opportunity  you  can 
get  for  observing  the  effects  produced  by  those  who  are  successful 
in  this  matter.  Thus  your  taste  will  be  educated,  and  without 
slavish  copying  of  details  you  will  be  able  to  produce  similar 
effects  in  your  own  case.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  window  is 
small  or  badly  constructed  Make  the  best  of  it,  and  carefully 
think  out  what  kind  of  display  will  best  suit  the  circumstances. 
You  need  a  very  small  space  to  prove  your  taste  and  originality, 
and  make  it  a  show  which  people  will  cross  the  street  to  look  at. 
Lay  it  down  as  an  indisputable  rule  that  windows  properly  dressed 
make  trade.  Avoid  the  mistake  of  being  too  glaring,  too  flashy,  but 
at  the  same  time  avoid  being  too  tame,  too  commonplace.  Neatness 
is  a  point  that  always  pleases,  and  is  always  attainable,  even  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  up  a  striking  effect. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 
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POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 
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WHAT  GLOVES  ARE  MADE  OF. 

ANY  of  the  gloves  that  are  sold  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  comprehensive  title  of  'kid,' 
said  a  glove  manufacturer  are  really  made  of 
goatskin  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  supply  some  sort  of  ma- 
terials which  are  made  up  into  gloves,  and 
many  ot  which  pass  for  kid  in  the  retail 
stores.  The  supply  of  kidskin  of  the  finest 
quality  is  naturally  limited.  The  greater  part 
is  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  women's 
gloves.  Men's  gloves,  therefore,  are  frequently 
made  of  fine  lambskin,  which  is  better  than 
the  second-rate  ki  J.  The  genuine,  fine  kid- 
skins  are  mainly  of  French  origin,  and  those 
obtained  from  mountain  slopes  of  southern  France  are  worldfamed 
for  their  excellence.  All  the  best  conditions  of  climates,  air  and  diet 
appear  to  unite  in  exactly  the  degree  required  to  .ecure  perfection 
in  this  district.  Nowhere  else  are  the  conditions  equally  favorable, 
although  kidskins  of  great  excellence  are  produced  throughout  the 
mountain  ranges  of  southern  Europe.  Their  production  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry  among  the  mountaineers. 

''Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  softness  and  delicacy 
of  texture  and  freedom  from  blemish,  which  form  the  value  of  the 
kidskins.  The  diet  is  the  most  important  factor,  and  mother's 
milk  is  required  to  keep  the  kid  in  perfect  condition.  If  the  animal 
is  allowed  to  eat  grass,  its  value  declines,  -*s  the  skin  immediately 
begins  to  grow  harder  and  coarser  in  texture.  To  keep  the  skin  in 
perfect  condition  the  young  kid  is  kept  closely  penned  and  carefully 
guarded  against  injury  from  scratches,  bruises,  and  so  on.  As  soon 
as  the  kids  have  reached  the  age  at  which  their  skins  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  glover,  they  are  killed  and  the  skins  are  sold 
to  traveling  peddlers,  who  bear  them  to  the  great  centers  of  the 
tanning  industry  at  Grenoble,  Annonay,  Milhauand  Paris. 

"  Fine  lambskins  are  raised  in  great  quantities  in  southern 
Europe  and  throughout  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania. 
The  American  glovemakers  buy  most  of  their  lambskins  at  Vienna 
or  Muhlburg. 

"  London  is  the  chief  market  of  all  the  miscellaneous  skins. 
Here  may  be  found  the  Cape  sheepskins,  tough  and  durable,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  colt  and  calfskins  from  Buenos  Ayres  and 
other  cities  of  South  America  ;  hogskins  from  Mexico  and  Brazil  ; 
antelope  from  India,  Brazil,  Colorado  and  Africa.  Of  late  years 
many  of  these  skins  have  been  brought  direc'ly  to  New  York,  and 
American  buyers  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  London. 
While  fine  lambskins  are  the  staple  in  men's  gloves,  coltskins  are 
rapidly  coming  into  favor,  and  fine  calfskins  are  also  extensively 
used.  Each  has  a  grain  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  while  not  visible 
to  the  ordinary  buyer,  can  be  instantly  perceived  by  the  expert. 

"  Calfskins  are  good  looking,  soft  and  pliable,  but  are  apt  to 
crack.  This  fault  is  not  found  in  coltskins,  which  are  durable  and 
handsome,  and  in  many  respects  make  model  gloves.  The  wrinkles 
are  objectionable,  but  these  disappear  when  the  glove  is  on  the 
hand.  The  'jacks'  of  Venezuela  contribute  the  majority  of  deer- 
skins at  present.  The  castor  comes  from  the  antelopes  of  the 
West.  Heavy  leather  gloves  are  obtained  from  elks.  Hogskins  are 
used  to  a  moderate  extent.  Patnas,  or  Calcutta,  ox  hides  are  also 
used. 

"  Every  invoice  of  heavy  skins  contains  more  or  less  curiosities, 
and  the  kind  of  leather  that  will  be  evolved  from  a  stray  moose, 
muskox,  llama  or  kangaroo  skin  depends  upon  the  skins  that 
accompany  it.  Dogskins  are  occasionally  made  up  into  gloves,  but 
their  use  is  very  uncommon.  Everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
dogskin  nowadays  is  likely  to  be  Cape  sheep.  Ratskins  in  gloves 
are  about  as  frequent  as  rat  sautes  in  Chinese  laundries." — New 
York  Sun. 


THE  PROFIT  SHARING  SYSTEM. 

A  manufacturer  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  whose  establishment  is 
conducted  under  the  profit  sharing  system,  gives  his  views  concern- 
ing it  as  follows  : — 

"  I  don't  find  profit  sharing  a  cuie-all  for  all  labor  problems  and 
troubles  ;  no,  indeed.  The  tiouble  with  the  system  is  just  this  :  the 
average  employee  gets  the  idea  into  his  head  that  the  amount  of 
profits  he  is  to  receive  is  part  of  his  salary.  So  he  contracts  debts, 
to  be  paid  with  his  share  of  the  profits  long  before  he  ever  receives 
the  portion  coming  to  him.  One  man  argues  that  whereas  he  re- 
ceived $25  as  his  share  when  the  last  dividend  was  declared  he  will 
of  necessity  receive  the  same  the  next  time,  and  so  figures  that  he 
can  get  in  debt  for  that  amount. 

"Then  when  he  finds  that  he  gets  only  $10  or  $15  at  the  next 
time  he  is  disappointed,  as  he  is  $10  or  $15  in  the  hole.  When  the 
employee  looks  at  the  scheme  in  that  light  it  becomes  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. But  then  employees  are  different.  Some  are  very  grateful  for 
the  extra  allotment,  while  some  feel  it  is  but  due  them.  I  look  for 
the  good  effects  in  the  matter  of  profit  sharing  in  the  recognition 
among  my  people  that  I  have  their  interests  at  heart  and  have  more 
regard  for  them  than  that  merely  hemmed  in  by  a  mere  question  of 
daily  wages.  The  trouble  with  the  employee  is  his  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  principle  of  the  scheme.  He  shouldn't  feel  that  his  share 
is  a  lump  of  accumulated  salary  at  the  end  of  six  months,  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  given  him  along  with  his  regular 
earnings. 

"This  feeling  utterly  destroys  the  whole  idea,  which  is  to  make 
the  share  a  gratuity,  an  extra.  The  share  isn't  a  present  given 
according  to  the  amount  of  salary  that  a  man  draws,  but  it  is  his 
pro  rata  share  of  the  entire  net  profits  of  the  company,  be  they 
small  or  be  they  large,  and  is  pre-eminently  just.  From  the  boy 
who  sweeps  out  the  store  to  the  highest  priced  man  we  employ,  the 
same  just  ruling  is  carried  out.  In  other  words,  the  share  of  each 
employee  represents  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  profits  for  the 
six  months  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  bears  to  the  gross  salary  list.  Or 
state  it  in  figures  :  Let  $50,000  stand  for  the  employer's  capital  and 
$25,000  the  salary  list.  The  employer  is  entitled  to  the  interest  on 
his  money,  say  $4,000,  and  a  fair  salary  for  his  services,  say  $5,000. 
This  makes  $9,000  the  capitalist  is  to  receive  as  against  $25,000  his 
men  receive. 

"Suppose  $10,000  represents  the  total  net  earnings.  Of  course, 
the  $9,000  must  come  out  of  that,  leaving  $1,000  to  be  divided  be- 
tween himself  and  his  employees.  Now,  the  employer  has  put  into 
the  business  two-thirds  more  than  the  employees,  so  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  two-thirds  of  $1,000,  the  net  profits,  for  his  share, 
leaving  one-third  for  the  employee.  This  is  the  equitable  basis  on 
which  the  plan  is  dtawn  ;  it  is  fair  for  both  parties,  and  is,  I  think, 
a  good  scheme.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  firms  in  this 
country  at  present  using  this  system,  and  they  will  find  the  same 
troubles,  I  think,  to  overcome  as  I  do.  The  system  cannot  be  ex- 
plained too  often  to  the  employee,  the  fairness  and  justness  cannot 
be  brought  out  too  much.  An  honest  dividing  up  of  the  profits  on 
an  equal  basis — that  is  the  idea." 


THAT'S  SO. 


A  true  philosopher  thus  discourses  to  his  wholesale  friends  :  "  I 
don't  care  how  much  pains  you  take  in  getting  it  up,  the  circular  as 
an  advertising  medium  is  no  good.  Retailers  have  a  way  of  throw- 
ing into  the  waste  basket  every  kind  of  an  announcement  they  re- 
ceive unless  it  appears  in  a  trade  paper  which  they  subscribe  to  and 
pay  for.  The  latter  comes  to  them  periodically  as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  Therefore,  its  pages  are  scanned  and  their  contents 
noted.  A  good  advertisement  in  a  trade  paper  going  directly  to  the 
people  whom  you  want  to  address  pays  a  bigger  profit  than  a  whole 
ton  of  circulars  mailed  in  sealed  or  unsealed  envelopes.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  we  find  it  in  our  business,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule." 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

S.  Simmon,  manufacturing  furrier,  has  opened  an  establishment 
in  the  Music  hall  block,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

The  Ontario  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  Hamilton,  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  and  diploma  for  exhibits  at  the  Jamaica  ex- 
hibition. 

A  hre  started  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  J.  A.  Allard,  733  Notre 
Dame  Street,  Montreal,  on  the  night  of  August  28th.  The  fire  did 
not  get  much  headway,  but  the  stock  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  and 
water. 

The  Stormont  Cotton  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  received  at  the 
Jamaica  exhibition  a  gold  medal  and  diploma,  having  shown  some 
beautiful  lines  in  cottonades,  shirtings,  Madras  suitings,  and  other 
goods  suitable  for  ladies'  and  men's  wear. 

The  Dundas  Cotton  mills  were  sold  by  auction  on  September  1st 
for  $150,200  to  Mr.  Thomson  of  the  law  firm  of  Thomson,  Hender- 
son &  Bell,  Toronto.  It  is  understood  that  he  was  acting  for  Gault 
Bros.,  of  Montreal,  and  a  syndicate,  The  original  cost  of  the  mills 
was  $800,000. 

Brown  Bros.,  of  Teeswater,  Ont.,  have  just  established  a  flax 
mill,  there,  which  will  give  employment  all  winter  to  a  number  of 
people.  They  have  put  in  a  large  quantity  of  good  machinery  and 
intend  to  turn  out  first  class  work.  The  flax  crop  is  reported  to  be 
unusually  good  and  well  harvested. 

A  gang  of  thieves  in  Madoc,  Ont.,  by  some  means  obtained  a 
duplicate  key  to  the  dr>  goods  store  of  Thomas  Cross,  and  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  relieving  him  of  his  stock.  As  usual 
the  thieves  over-reached  themselves,  and  some  arrests  followed. 
Mr.  Cross  got  a  lot  of  his  goods  returned. 

McLean,  Ogilvie,  &  Lochead  have  purchased  the  dry  goods 
stock  of  Thomas  McLean,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Mr.  McLean  having 
associated  with  him,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  has  been  identified  with  H. 
W.  Brethour  &  Co.,  and  Crompton,  Appelbe  &  Co,,  for  eleven  years, 
and  Mr.  Lochead  who  has  also  been  with  the  latter  firm  for  a  long 
time. 

The  Merntton  Cotton  Company  has  been  formed  to  take  over 
and  work  the  mills  of  the  suspended  Merritton  Cotton  Mills  Com- 
pany. The  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  and  the  principal  shareholders 
are  Thomas  Long,  William  Thomas  Kiely,  and  John  Drynan,  of 
Toronto;  John  Joseph  Long  of  Collmgwood.  and  William  Kilner  of 
Merritton. 

Here  is  bad  news  for  the  corset  manufacturers.  A  new  religious 
sect  has  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydenham,  Ont., and  some 
nights  ago  on  being  ejected  from  a  hall  where  they  held  their  meet- 
ings they  retired  to  afield  and  held  a  "corset"  meeting.  A  bonfire 
was  built,  and  the  women  threw  tneir  corsets  on  the  blaze,  crying 
out  "  We  will  die  as  God  made  us." 

J.  A.  Humphrey  &  Son's  woolen  mill,  Moncton,  N.B.,  now  gives 
employment  to  57  hands  as  compared  with  about  35  or  40  last  year. 
The  lower  flat  of  the  new  brick  building,  35  by  105,  has  been  partly 
filled  with  new  machinery  and  is  now  actively  in  operation.  New 
looms,  spinning  machines,  etc.,  have  been  added,  enabling  the  firm 
to  turn  out  a  finer  class  of  goods  than  ever  before.  Humphrey's 
woolen  yarns  are  now  a  standard  article,  the  daily  output  being  up- 


wards of  100  pounds.  The  output  of  the  mill,  principally  woolens 
and  tweeds,  is  fully  sold  and  new  machinery  will  be  added  as 
the  market  enlarges,  the  firm  having  in  view  a  three-fold  in- 
crease of  their  present  capacity.  Quite  a  large  village  has  sprung 
up  in  the  vicinity,  and  more  houses  will  be  needed  next  spring  to 
accommodate  the  people. 

The  dry  goods  clerks  of  Ottawa  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
signatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  merchants  to  a  petition,  agreeing  to 
close  their  places  of  business  at  6  p.  m.  except  on  Saturdays,  but  as 
it  requires  the  signatures  of  three-quarters  to  give  it  effect,  the  clerks 
at  a  meeting  recently  decided  to  appeal  to  the  various  Labour 
Unions  to  use  their  influence  and  intercede  with  the  merchants  who 
have  refused  to  sign  the  petition. 

Harry  Harvey,  clerk  in  Knox  Morgan  &  Co.'s  wholesale  dry 
goods  store,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  bitten  by  a  black  spider.  At  the 
time  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter,  but  in  a  day  or  two  Harvey 
was  obliged  to  consult  Dr.  Griffin,  for  the  arm  began  swelling  and 
took  an  ugly  inflamed  appearance,  and  was  also  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. In  spite  of  medical  preventives  the  malady  became  worse,  and 
before  a  week  passed  it  bore  as  much  resemblance  to  a  mammoth 
bologna  sausage  as  to  a  man's  arm.  It  was  then  evident  that  the 
spider's  bite  had  been  poisonous  and  it  rapidly  permeated  the  suf- 
ferer's system,  his  whole  body  being  more  or  less  swollen.  Fortu- 
nately the  trouble  was  not  more  than  Harvey's  strength  would  stand 
and  he  is  able  to  be  around  once  more,  though  not  anything  like 
his  former  self,  and  is  still  unable  to  use  the  bitten  arm.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  afraid  the  arm  would  have  to  be  amputated,  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  thought  likely  now. 

Moritz  Boas,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and,  Geo.  W.  King,  of  Montreal, 
late  of  Georgetown,  Ont.,  recently  invented  an  automatic  knitting 
machine  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the  woollen  manufactory  of 
Feodor  Boas  &  Co.,  St.  Hyacinthe.  It  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  examined  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions  ever 
patented.  Its  operation  is  entirely  automatic,  requiring  little  or  no 
attention,  and  does  its  work  perfectly.  Mr.  Boas  has  sold  the  patent 
right  of  the  machine  for  the  United  States  to  a  syndicate  of  Ameri- 
can capitalists  for  $300,000,  besides  retaining  a  large  interest  in  the 
enterprise.  The  experts  whom  they  brought  with  them  to  examine 
the  machine,  pronounced  it  the  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  kind 
they  had  ever  seen.  This  transaction  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  inventive  genius  displayed  by  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  construction  of  the  automatic  knitting  machine 
is  not  only  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  but  also  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Canada,  who  in  this  matter,  at 
least,  have  proved  themselves  quite  able  not  only  to  hold  their 
own,  but  also  to  lead  the  Americans. 

The  fondness  of  the  public  to  be  gulled,  says  the  Paisley,  Ont., 
Advocate,  was  amply  shown  in  town  this  week  by  the  operations  of 
some  gipsies  who  drove  a  trade  in  the  dry  goods  business.  These 
dealers  went  into  some  of  our  stores  in  town,  and  bought  low-priced 
unsaleable  webs  of  tweed  which  they  took  right  out  and  sold  to 
parties  for  over  double  the  price  which  they  paid  the  store-keeper. 
In  one  case  they  sold  to  a  man  in  town  a  web  for  $12  which  they 
bought  from  the  store-keeper  for  $3.90.  The  best  feature  of  the 
thing  though  is  that  in  most  of  the  cases  those  who  were  caught  are 
not  short  of  funds  and  are  considered  to  be  knowing  ones  generally. 
However,  it  is  not  only  in  Paisley  and  vicinity  that  men  can  be 
fooled  in  this  wav.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  one  of  the 
leading  wholesale  men  of  Toronto  was  caught  in  about  the  same 
way.  A  jobber  went  to  him  with  a  certain  sample  of  goods  marked 
at  $1  a  yard,  and  could  not  sell  because  he  was  a  jobber  and  the 
wholesale  man  was  down  on  his  class.  He  then  marked  the  goods 
$1.50  a  yard  and  sent  another  man  with  it  to  the  same  wholesale 
man  with  instructions  to  say  that  he  represented  a  certain  woollen 
mill  in  an  outlying  town  in  Ontario,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  sale.  That  wholesale  man  is  known  all  over  this  province  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  and  financially  there  is  none  more  solid. 
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THE  HINDOO  AND  THE  WATERBURY    WATCH 
SPRING. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  HAT. 

The  London  Correspondent  of  the  Hatter  and  Furrier  says  :  I 
have  made  a  discovery  of  some  literary  importance.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  lost  books  of  Aristotle  or  of  Livy,  but  a  poem,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  You  will  not  find  it  in 
his  published  works,  but  probably  it  is  one  of  his  early  effusions.  An 
old  battered  silk  hat  has  given  it  to  the  world. 

It  is  an  experience  of  all  hatters  in  the  retail  trade,  that  when  new 
tiles  are  bought,  the  old  ones  are  left,  now  and  then,  to  be  called  for 
— but  they  are  never  called  for — and  they  accumulate,  and  after  a 
while  have  to  be  cleared  away.  1  know  a  hatter  who  has  recently 
made  a  clearing  out  of  dusty,  battered  old  hats,  such  as  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  a  South  African  king,  and  every  one  of  them 
such  as  his  dusky  majesty  would  be  glad  to  wear  as  the  sole  article 
of  his  gala  dress.  In  the  lining  of  one  of  these  dilapidated  head- 
pieces, under  the  sweat  leather,  and  yellow  with  age  and  perspira- 
tion, was  found  a  paper  with  the  following  lines  written  in  pencil, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  : 

SONNET. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow  doomed  : 
Thy  woes  are  birds  of  passage — transitory; 
Thy  spirit  circled  with  a  living  glory, 
In  Summer  still  a  Summer  joy  resumeth. 
Alone  my  hopeless  melancholy  gloometh, 
Like  a  lone  cypress  through  the  twilight  hoary, 
From  an  old  garden  where  no  flower  bloometh, 
One  cypress,  on  an  inland  promontory, 
But  vet  my  lonely  spirit  follows  thine, 
As  round  the  rolling  earth  night  follows  day  ; 
But  yet  thy  lights  on  my  horizon  shine 
Into  my  night,  when  thou  art  far  vay. 
I  am  so  dark,  alas  !  and  thou  so  bright — 
When  we  two  meet  there's  never  perfect  light. 
Under  these  lines  was  written  the  following  parody,  evidently  by 
an  American  drummer  of  drinking  habits  to  his   inebriate  friend. 
He  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  rather  short  of  funds,  and  when 
in  his  cups,  a   "striker,"   though   "not  given  to  filthy  lucre."     How 
his  hat  found  its  way  to  London  is  a  mystery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  is  reformed  if  he  is  still  traveling  for  some  American  house.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  moistening 
his  clay,  that  he  has  returned  to  his  original  dust,  and  that  on  his 
tombstone,  if  he  has  one,  should  be  cut  in  deep  letters — "  Died  of 
Bad  Western  Whisky"  : 

THE  UNHAPPY  DRUMMER. 
By  Alfred  Dennison. 
Me,  my  old  hat  to  constant  brushing  doometb, 
Whose  nap  is  worn,  whose  gloss  is  transitory, 
No  more  a  daisy  or  a  morning  glory — 
A  drummer,  still  a  drummer's  life  resumeth. 
About  I  travel  much  when  business  boometh. 
I  take  a  room  in  a  hotel  top-story, 
Near  some  back  door  yard  where  no  flower  bloometh, 
Where  fighting  cats  have  left  their  traces  gory; 
And  yet — I  have  an  awful  jolly  time 
As  round  the  rolling  earth  I  make  my  way. 
We  cannot  get  a  drink  for  half  a  dime, 
So  we  must  put  it  off  another  day. 
I  get  so  drunk,  alas  !  and  thou,  so  tight — 
When  we  two  meet  we  always  want  to  fight 
Let  drummers  read  and  heed  the  warning. 
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openings   are   now 
numbered  with  the  things 
of  the  past  but  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  Toronto  millinery  circles  for 
the    great    success   which    attended 
them,  more  buyers  having  been  pre- 
lan  at  any  previous  fall  openings.     All  the 
visitors  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits  and  hope- 
ful of  big  results  from  the  season  now  opened. 

We  learn  from  the  leading  wholesale  millinery  houses  that  felt 
hats  are  in  high  favor  and  for  a  time  at  least  the  tendency  will  be 
towards  sailors  with  flange  brims,  small  shapes  and  conical  crown 
effects.  In  hat  adornments  passementeries,  plain  and  fancy  ribbons, 
ribbon  velvets,  birds,  wings,  fancy  feathers,  mounts  and  tips  will  all 
take  positions  in  the  garniture  of  tall  and  winter  millir.erv. 

A  branch  of  the  wholesale  millinery  business,  which  has  made 
great  progress  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  is  the  cloak  de- 
partment. Firms,  which  would  not  look  at  ready-made  mantles  two 
years  ago,  are  now  heavy  buyers  of  this  important  article  and 
wonder  how  they  did  business  without  them.  So  much  for  mantle 
education.  The  correct  goods  in  this  class  are  reefers,  %  coats, 
combination  cape  and  jacket,  and  paletots.  The  houses  report  a 
very  large  trade  in  this  line. 

Buyers  are  again  in  the  English  n.arkets  looking  out  for  sorting- 
up  goods. 


WHAT  DAME  RUMOR  HAS  DONE. 

Thomas  May  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wholesale  merchants,  of 
Montreal,  have  taken  out  an  action  for  $50,000  damages  against  F. 
X.  Cousineau,  a  Toronto  merchant,  on  account  of  certain  statements 
which  they  claim  were  made  by  him  regarding  the  firm.  It  was 
recently  rumored  that  the  firm  was  about  to  go  into  liquidation,  but 
the  story  was  promptly  contradicted  by  the  firm.  The  plaintiffs 
claim  that  the  defendant  declared  in  the  presence  of  other  parties 
that  the  rumors  were  true. 


PARISIAN    FASHIONS: 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  rhe  Drapers'  Record  says  :  In  the 
way  of  hats  a  dreadful  revolution  has  taken  place,  which  has  caused 
the  direst  despair  to  many.  This  is  it  :  My  readers  will  doubtless 
know  that  up  to  the  end  of  July  every  single  hat,  without  exception, 
was  turned  up  at  the  back  in  some  way  or  other.  A  whole  bevy  of 
well-known  demi-mondaines  arrived  at  Aix-les-Bains  from  Paris  a 
few  days  ago  with  the  most  exquisite  models  of  hats,  which  not  only 
were  made  narrow  at  the  back  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  now  fashion- 
able Grecian  knot,  but  many  of  them  even  sloped  downwards,  to  the 


disgust  of  those   fashionable 
ladies  who  had   only  recently 
been    set   up   at   Virot's  wiih 
turned-up  summer  hats. 

Hats  are  more  dainty  than  ever  ;  some  of  them  are 
made  of  lace  and  gauze  drawn  on  cords,  and  adorned 
with  huge  bunches  of  soft  feathers. 

The  newest  color  for  straw  is  called  rousse.  This  is  a  large  hat 
with  extremely  small  crown  and  straight  rough-straw  brim.  It  has 
a  full  ruche  of  frayed  yellow  surah  around  the  crown,  and  small 
swallows  are  perched  here  and  there. 

White  satin  ribbon  rather  wide  is  worn  as  strings  to  hats,  and  is 
tied  under  the  chin  with  ends.  When  these  strings  are  narrow  they 
pass  under  the  chin  round  the  neck,  and  then  are  brought  round 
again  to  the  front  and  tied. 

A  novelty  in  hats  is  the  ''inverted  bouquet."  It  is  a  wreath  of 
flowers  with  the  stems  drawn  to  a  bunch  at  the  top  and  tied  with  a 
large  bow  of  ribbon. 

MONTREAL  MILLINERY  OPENING 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

The  autumn  millinery  openings  have  been  more  largely  attended 
this  season  than  usual,  and  business  has  been  above  the  average. 
Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  state  of  affairs.  First  the  travelers  did 
a  very  poor  business  on  the  road,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing the  crops,  which  has  now  been  dispelled,  and  second  because  of 
the  merchants'  excursion  which  gave  to  merchants  west  of  Kingston 
advantages  not  enjoyed  heretofore.  All  the  opening  week  the  whole- 
sale millinery  establishments  were  crowded  from  morning  till  night, 
with  milliners  from  cities,  towns  and  villages,  all  looking  out  for  the 
latest  goods  and  fancies.  They  found  many  changes  in  styles — more 
pronounced  changes  than  there  have  been  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Covered  goods  take  the  place  of  the  trimmed  bonnet  and  plain  felt 
hat  of  the  last  few  years,  and  silver  or  gold  is  considered  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  trimming.  These  are  the  two  principal  changes,  and 
those  in  the  trade  will  recognize  their  importance.  Felts  are  in- 
clined to  be  small  and  compact  in  shape,  but  are  shown  in  all 
styles,  high  crowns  and  low  crowns,  broad  brims  and 
narrow  brims,  all  being  on  the  same  level,  with  a  slight  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  sailors.  The  most  correct  thing  is  the  College 
or  Vassar,  with  plush  crowns  and  paramatta  brims,  of  all  colors 
from  the  brightest  red  to  the  most  subdued  browns  or  black.  The 
English  Scarborough  also  shows  out  prominently  in  the  displays 
and  meets  with  particular  favor.  It  is  drab  in  color  with  a  low, 
crown  and  rounding  brim,  trimmed  in  black  velvet  with  a  bow  in 
front  faced  with  two  rows  of  brilliants,  and  with  a  straight  black 
wing  standing  up  from  the  crown.  French  felts  have  come  in  all 
styles,  and  are  generally  high  priced.  A  better  trade  is  expected  in 
beavers  this  season  than  heretofore.  They  come  in  larger  sizes 
than  felts,  and  are  meeting  with  more  favor  already.  A  flat  plaque, 
which  can  be  bent  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  is  one  of  the  novel- 
ties. 

The  new  shades  are  numerous.  Browns  and  grays  are  the  pre- 
vailing colors,  but  blacks  continue  in  most  favor.  Of  the  new 
shades,  the  Thermidor,  a  yellow  or  burnt  orange,  is  expected  to  take 
well.  Several  new  shades  of  green  are  aiso  destined  to  be  verv 
popular. 

Trimmings  are  in  great  variety,  gold  and  silver  tinsel  effects 
being  particularly  prominent  in  French  goods.  French  velvets  are 
shown  in   many  shades  and  will   be    much  used  for  covering,  the 
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blending  of  the  shades  being  the  proper  thing.  In  ribbons  the 
double  satin,  inclined  to  be  wide,  will  meet  with  most  favor.  Some 
very  pretty  effects  are  made  with  the  aid  of  tinsel,  the  crocodile  with 
barred  back  being  a  great  favorite.  Sprays  of  grain  in  tinsel  will 
no  doubt  meet  with  favor.  Some  very  pretty  and  striking  effects 
are  shown  with  Payette  trimmings  used  in  conjunction  with  feathers. 
They  are  spangles  overlaying  one  another  and  come  as  braid  or  in 
the  shape  of  birds'  wings.  The  demand  for  wings,  birds  and  fancy 
trimmings  has  been  stimulated  bv  the  dearness  of  ostrich  feathers 
( which  show  an  advance  in  value  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  this  year.) 
Both  natural  and  fancy  wings  promise  to  be  an  excellent  line. 
White  pigeon  or  natural  ptarmigan  will  be  the  run  for  trimming  tan 
or  brown  hats.  A  fashionable  line  of  birds  is  made  up  with  bird  of 
paradise  tails  which  come  on  some  of  the  most  stylish  hats.  Osprey 
and  jet  aigrettes  will  also  be  a  good  line  to  carry.  Flowers  do  not 
meet  the  popular  fancy,  but  are  carried  to  a  limited  extent  to  meet  a 
certain  demand.  Jet  ornaments  are  shown  in  different  varietieb  and 
will  be  used  prominently.  A  short  description  of  the  Vassar  hat  will 
no  doubt  prove  interesting.  It  has  a  crown  projecting  one  inch 
above  and  half  an  inch  below  the  brim.  It  is  cheap  and  becoming, 
and  is  usually  sold  ready  trimmed.  When  turned  up  behind  and 
trimmed  with  a  ribbon  pompon  it  is  termed  a  Lennox  and  sells 
almost  as  well  as  in  its  original  form.  The  Narragansett  is  a  hat  on 
similar  lines,  but  has  a  higher  crown  and  3X  inch  brim,  and 
comes  with  beaver  and  velvet  tops,  making  a  cheap  and  serviceable 
hat  for  street  wear. 


DESCRIPTION  OFMILLINERY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Nos.    1-6. 

Nos.  1-6  illustrate  several  ornaments  and  a  toque  of  cut  jet.  1. 
The  Griselides  toque,  light  and  pliant  and  of  finely  cut  jets.  2.  A 
three  bunch  lyra  having  darts  of  fine  jet.  3.  A  five  branch  star  of 
jet.  4.  A  round  loop  of  jet  squares.  5.  Peacock's  head  having 
aigrette  and  fan  of  jet     6.  Louis  XV.  style  of  comb. 


No.  7. 

No.  7  represents  a  bonnet  of  castor  velvet  for  the  soft  crown, 
with  folds,  puffed  at  the  center,  of  light  green  velvet  for  the  brim, 
which  are  held  by  fancy  pins  below  two  pieces  of  fancy  embroidery 
or  peacock's  eyes,  strings  of  No.  12  green  satin  ribbon  and  a  pompon 
of  peacock's  eyes  and  brownish  feathers. 


No.   8. 

No.  8  is  a  cut  brim  turban.  The  crown  is  similar  to  many  turbans 
shown,  but  the  close  roll  brim  is  where  the  novelty  is  as  represented; 
the  brim  is  cut  and  tacked  to  the  crown,  a  torsade  of  velvet 
drawn  through  with  a  pompon  effect  of  two  shades  of  velvet  at  the 
front  with  aigrettes  tipped  with  jet,  a  twist  or  roll  of  velvet  from  the 
back  to  front  of  crown. 


Riggs:  "  My  wife  had  a  queer  accident  befall  her  the  other  week. 
As  she  was  walking  along  the  street  a  man's  hat  blew  off  and  struck 
her  in  the  eye,  It  cost  me  a  guinea  for  a  doctor's  bill."  Briggs: 
"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  My  wife  was  walking  along  the  street  the  other 
day,  and  as  she  passed  a  milliner's,  a  bonnet  in  the  window  struck 
her  eye,  and  it  cost  me  two  pounds  ten." 
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The  wholesale  houses  are  now  busily  engaged  opening  out  their 
fall  importations  of  hats  and  report  that  trade  is  picking  up  consider- 
ably. They  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  buyers  in  to  see  them 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  and  a  good  business  has  been  done. 
Retailers  in  the  city  report  a  brisk  trade  in  fall  hats,  and  during  the 
exhibition  their  hearts  will  no  doubt  be  gladdened  by  many  calls 
from  visitors  to  the  city.  There  is  a  continued  and  brisk  demand 
for  the  new  square  crown  for  young  men  which  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing cut  : 


FANCY  FELT  FASHIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  heavy  demand  next  winter  for  felt  hats  for 
ladies'  and  children's  wear,  says  the  London  Hatters  Gazette.  This 
may  convey  an  impression  of  monotony  which  the  inspection  of  a 
range  of  samples  effectually  dispels.  For  variety  in  shape,  color, 
finish  and  dimensions,  these  felt  hats  are  but  little  behind  the  extra- 
ordinary range  of  summer  goods.  Some  manufacturers  of  the  less 
enterprising  sort  have  hinted  that  "  something  "  will  have  to  be  done 
to  check  the  present  prodigality  of  invention  and  to  induce  a  return 
to  more  moderate  selections.  They  must  commence  by  persuading 
their  more  pushing  competitors  to  forego  the  benefits  of  their  su- 
periority— a  hopeless  task.  The  Luton  houses  will  have  very  little 
bad  stock  left  over  when  the  dying  season  is  dead — they  have  pru- 
dently worked  on  the  smallest  possible  quantities  of  material,  and 
the  last  few  weeks  have  absorbed  a  vast  amount  of  stuff.  Lu'on 
will  be  found  a  dangerous  competitor  with  Stockport,  Atherton,  etc., 
in  the  production  of  the  felt  goods  already  mentioned,  while  it  will 
probably  lead  the  way  with  the  heavily-raised  "  beaver  "  fur  goods  as 
sold  so  largely  last  season,  and  which  promise  an  equal  success  for 
next. 


This  promises  to  be  pre-eminently  a 
fur  season.  Wholesale  houses  report 
that  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  furs 
is  very  spirited, in  fact  one  housesays 
that  furs  were  never  selling  so  well. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  Astrakhan 
and  a  steady  run  on  beaver  and  seal. 
Persian  lamb  is  also  being  brought 
into  more  prominence  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  seal.  Travel- 
ers for  Toronto  houses  are  on  duty 
during  the  exhibition  and  are  kept 
busy  waiting  upon  customers.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  month  they  will  be  out 
with  their  samples.  We  illustrate  this 
month  the  shape  for  a  40  or  45  inch 
seal  jacket,  manufactured  by  A.  A. 
Allan  &  Co.  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tha*:  the  short  jacket — 28  inch — will 
be  in  greater  demand.  We  will  give  a 
cut  of  it  in  our  next  issue.  The  de- 
signs thisseasonin  jackets  are  charm- 
ing and  novel.  We  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  English  models  of  short 
seal  jackets  are  very  plain,  deriving 
their  beauty  from  the  neat  way  in 
which  they  are  cut  to  fit  the  figure 
rather  than  from  any  particular  embellishment.  Roll  collars,  high 
shoulders,  loose  fronts  and  tight  fitting  backs  are    the  general  rules. 


COMPENSATION   FOR   B.  C,  SEALERS. 

All  those  interested  in  the  sealing  industry  in  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  have  forwarded  strong  protests  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  against  the  prohibition  of  fur  seal  hunting  in  Behnng  sea, 
which  they  claim  has  inflicted  upon  them  grievous  injustice,  embar- 
rassment and  loss,  and  submitting  that  they  are  equitably  entitled 
to  compensation  for  their  losses  inflicted  through  no  laches  on  their 
own  part,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  protest  against  the  course 
which  has  been  taken.  In  their  opinion  the  only  equitable  and  fair 
method  of  ascertaining  such  compensation  will  be  to  allow  in 
respect  of  each  vessel  such  a  sum  as  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  average  take  in  Behring  sea,  according  to  the  number  of  boats 
or  canoes  carried  by  each  vessel,  for  the  last  three  years  (exclusive 
of  such  vessels  as  were  seized  or  driven  out  of  Behnng  sea  in  the 
year  1889)  calculated  at  the  current  price  of  sealskins.  If  allowed 
such  rate  of  compensation  they  will  undertake  to  p.iy  all  hunters 
and  others  entitled  to  wages,  or  a  rate  per  skin,  such  sums  as  will 
be  equal  to  what  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  if  they 
had  actually  taken  such  nuniDer  of  skins,  and  such  wages  as  they 
would  have  earned  had  they  served  for  the  usual  period.  And  as 
many  of  those  interested  rely  upon  the  year's  profits  to  meet  the  cost 
of  outfit,  wages,  and  other  expenses,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  so  as  to 
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avoid  the  infliction  ot  further  undeserved  loss.  They  point  out  that 
they  are  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  have  no  desire  to  embar- 
rass the  Imperial  Government  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  political 
question,  but  simply  to  protect  themselves  against  losses  to  which, 
had  the  action  of  the  government  been  less  precipitate,  they  would 
not  have  been  subjected  to  so  great  a  degree. 


can'get.  The  Russians,  therefore,  have  been  going  ahead  with  their 
seal  fishing  as  usual,  under  the  Russian  flag,  and  with  entire  inde- 
pendence of  any  other  national  arrangement. 


THEIR  BRANCH  STORE. 

B.  Levin  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have  opened  a  branch  store  at  70 
Bay  street,  Toronto,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Stewart, 
for  Toronto  and  the  West.  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  for  twenty  three 
years  in  the  hat  and  fur  business  and  it  can  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  management  has  been  placed  in  capable  hands.  This  old  estab- 
lished and  reliable  firm  are  doing  big  business  in  the  West  and  it 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  establishment  of  this 
branch  store  was  rendered  neccessary. 


RUSSIANS   IN    BEHRING   SEA. 

According  to  recent  Russian  advices  from  Eastern  Siberia,  the 
Russian  sealers  have  captured  a  considerable  quantity  of  skins  in 
the  waters  controlled  by  the  Russian  government,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  cessation  in  their  operations.  The  authorities  are  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  for  trespassers  in  the  Russian  jurisdiction,  and  so 
far  several  have  been  chased,  but  none  captured.  The  sealing  season 
has  been  excellent,  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  being  ap- 
parent. The  Russians  apparently  feel  under  no  obligations  as  to 
any  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  rumored  on  semi-official 
authority  that  no  confidence  is  placed  by  the  Czar's  representatives 
in  Eastern  Siberia  in  the  good  faith  of  the  American  sealing  com- 
pany which,  they  claim,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  proviso  allowing 
them  to  capture  a  certain  number  of  seals  to  take  all  the  seals  they 


HAT  TRADE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  ot  prominent  firms,  representing  different  branches  of 
the  hat  trade,  have  incorporated  themselves  under  the  above  title, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  information  and  protection  in  the  matter 
of  credits.  The  plan  of  procedure  is  simple  and  effective,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  in  no  way  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  honest  buy- 
ers. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  exchange  of  information.  Theservices 
of  a  prominent  gentleman,  well  skilled  in  such  matters,  have  been 
secured  as  actuary. — N.  Y.  Hatter  and  Furrier. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEliT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAIL  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP,  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE 

Hats,  Furs,  Caps,  Robes,  Gloves,  k 


Our  stock  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
trade  now  complete,  which  is  large 
and  attractive,  embracing  rapidly 
selling  lines  that  can  only  be  found 
in  our  stock.  The  attention  of  close 
buyers  and  prompt  paying  dealers 
invited. 

A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

51   Bay  St.,  TORONTO, 


•  B.  LEVIN  <£  CO.. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AND 

IMPORTERS   OF   HATS. 

491  &403  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 

BRANCH  SALEROOMS  :   70  BAY  ST.  TORONTO. 


A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats. 
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A  brisk  demand  continues  in  the  wholesale  clothing  trade,  and 
business  is  reported  as  very  good  with  bright  prospects  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  demand  for  the  bet- 
ter-class ot  goods,  which  would  demonstrate  an  improvement  in  the 
taste  of  the  consumers.  This  is  particularly  so  in  overcoats.  If  re- 
tailers would  consult  their  own  interests  they  would  give  a  wide  berth 
to  some  of  the  shoddy  articles  that  were  in  the  market  last  season. 
A  customer  may  be  taken  in  once  but  that  will  be  an  end  of  him  so 
far  as  patronizing  that  particular  store.  Some  of  the  ready-made 
overcoats  are  really  elegant  in  design  and  make-up.  Retailers  re- 
port a  good  sale  in  fall  overcoats  and  suitings,  and  express  confidence 
that  they  will  be  able  to  command  steady  business  during  the 
season. 


FOIBLES  OF  FASHION. 

"  The  Arbiter"  in  The  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says  :  The  cut  of 
Winter  overcoats  will  be  easy  without  being  fullsome  or  long,  and 
they  will  be  made  up  principally  in  the  single-breasted  style.  On 
the  rough  goods  the  velvet  collar  will  be  deemed  necessary. 

Some  of  the  high-priced  goods  will  be  lined  with  cloth  linings,  of 
which  there  is  to  be  a  revival,  and  in  patterns  of  richness  in  design 
quite  beyond  anything  that  has  preceded  of  a  similar  nature. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  mooted  question  of  velvet 
or  self-collar  upon  the  Spring  top-coat  is  that  which  decrees  that 
when  the  silk  or  satin  lining  is  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  lapel  the 
decoration  is  deemed  sufficient;  but  when  it  is  not  then  the  velvet 
collar  may  be  used  for  a  truly  heightening  effect. 

The  rough  finish  has  at  last  penetrated  the  special  realm  of  leg- 
wear.  Wool  trouserings  will  be  popular  the  forthcoming  cold 
season. 

The  velvet  collar  is  well  adapted  to  the  covert  cloth,  while  the 
silk  lining  to  the  lapel  treatment  is  more  in  consonance  with  the 
quietude  of  the  thibets  and  unfinished  worsteds. 

Two  of  the  latest  patternings  in  trouser  cloth  are  a  j^-inch  wide 
dark  blue  herringbone  stripe,  with  a  narrow  red  line  running  length- 
wise at  inch-spaced  intervals,  and  a  similar  herringbone  background 
design  with  herringbone  of  a  lighter  shade  of  blue  running  through 
and  forming  a  plaid  effect. 

The  waistcoat  lapels  are  still  cut  well  down,  and  the  U-shaped 
opening  is  avoided.  There  is  just  a  shadow  of  hollowing  V-like 
effect. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  styles  of  house 
coats  and  smoking  jackets.  The  designers  seem  to  have  taken 
their  cue  from  the  success  ot  the  less  aggressive  tones  in  the  outing 
coats  of  the  cuirent  season  ;  and  the  success  they  have  achieved  is 
an  indication  of  a  growing  desire  for  richer  and  quieter  goods  in 
this  line. 


A  GOOD  SCHEME. 

E.  A.  Small  &  Co.,  the  wholesale  clothiers  of  Montreal,  have 
opened  a  sample  room  at  32  York  street,  Toronto,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  their  customers  who  may  visit  the  exhibition.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Sandeman  and  Mr.  Finch,  two  of  their  travelers  in  the  West, 
and  they  are  a  splendid  team  They  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
callers  and  have  done  a  rattling  business. 


GULLIBLE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily  some  people  are  duped  by  their 
mania  for  cheapness.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  people  being 
victimized  by  shoddy  pedlars  and  although  the  newspapers  give  cir- 
culation to  the  swindles  they  are  always  ready  to  swallow  the  bait 
again.  The  latest  comes  from  the  Kingston  district  where  two  men 
went  about  selling  cloth  for  men's  suits  in  the  name  of  McGregor  & 
Co  ,  manufacturers  of  tweeds,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  and  represent- 
ing that  Livingston  Bros  Kingston,  would  make  the  suits  at  a  very 
low  rate  under  agreement  with  McCregor  &  Co.,  and  did  a  rushing 
business.  Of  course  Livingston  Bros,  did  not  know  of  such  a  firm 
as  McGregor  &  Co.  and  the  whole  story  was  a  fraud.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  the  victims  did  not  get  che  full  measurement  of  what 
they  paid  for,  the  deficiency  running  from  one  to  three  yards.  It 
served  them  right  as  they  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  get  their 
clothing  from  legitimate  dealers. 


MILITARY   CLOTHING. 

The  successful  contractors  for  militia  clothing  to  be  supplied 
during  '91  and  '92  are  as  follows;— Doull  &  Gibson,  Halifax,  serge 
trousers  for  artillery,  $2,85  per  pair.  James  O'Brien  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, cavalry  breeches,  $6.06  per  pair  ;  artillery  breeches,  $5.56  ; 
mounted  infantry  breeches,  $5.56.  Rosamond  Woollen  Company,  in- 
fantry red  coats,  with  capes,  $$.73  ;  cavalry  great  coats,  $7.47  ;  artil- 
lery great  coats,  $7,69  ;  mounted  artillery  great  coats,  $1 1.25.  H. 
Shorey  &  Co.,  Montreal,  artillery  tunics,  $604  ;  rifle  tunics,  $5.58^; 
infantry  trousers,  $5  ;  infantry  trousers,  $4  18  ;  infantry  band  wings, 
33  cents  ;  rifle  band  wings,  2,^  cents  ;  infantry  or  rifle  chevrons,  two 
bars,  15  cents  ;  ditto,  three  bars,  20  cents  ;  infantry  tunics,  $3  ;  serge 
infantry  trousers,  $2.85  ;  serge  rifle  trousers,  $2.85. 


READY-MADE  CLOTHING    IN   THE   STATES. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Hepworth,  of  Hepworth  &  Son,  the  well-known  whole- 
sale and  retail  clothiers,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  writes  to  the  Hosier  and  Glovers'  Gazette,  London, 
England,  as  follows  :  "  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  following 
facts  relative  to  ready-made  clothing.  In  boys'  suits  they  are  just 
where  they  were  in  '81,  not  one  whit  improved  in  style  or  one  jot 
cheaper.  In  the  stores  they  are  asking  five  dollars  (20s.  iod.)  for 
what  can  be  bought  at  any  retail  shop  in  Leeds  for  8s.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  our  Leeds  clothiers  could  face  the  big  duty,  and 
still  beat  the  New  York  manufacturers.  But  it  is  men's  clothing  in 
which  New  York  excels,  for  there  is  no  better  made  clothing  in  the 
world,  either  for  style  or  finish.  On  my  first  visit  in  1881,  I  found 
that  men's  trousers  sold  in  the  retail  stores  in  New  York  for  five 
dollars  (20a.  iod.)  were  identical  with  those  sold  in  England  at  10s. 
6d.  In  men's  suits  they  were  on  an  average  just  two-and-a-half 
times  as  much.  It  was  exactly  the  same  on  my  next  visit  in  1SS6. 
Just  ten  days  ago  I  spent  some  time  round  the  principal  retail  cloth- 
ing stores  in  New  York  City.  I  found  them  asking  33s.  4d.  tor 
trousers  that  can  be  bought  here  at  14s.  6d. ;  and  in  men's  suits 
130s.,  or  what  we  sell  at  50s.     Granted  these  suits  are  much  better 
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made,  an  extra  6s.  spent  in  labor  would  make  ours  equal  to  theirs. 
Owing  to  competition  and  the  reduced  price  of  materials,  during  the 
past  ten  years  clothing  in  England  has  been  reduced  at  least  15  per 
cent.,  and,  strange  to  say,  wages  have  been  increased,  proving  that 
the  public  generally  have  derived  a  large  benefit.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  this,  that  in  America,  with  all  their  high  protective 
duties,  in  clothing  they  have  not  advanced  one  iota,  but  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  Their  prices  to-day  are  higher  than  they  were 
in  18S1,  and  the  free  American  citizen  has  had  to  pay,  and  is  paying, 
the  piper.  Statistics  prove  that  McKinley  &  Co.  have  increased  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  without  increasing  wages.  I  should 
also  say  that  the  farther  west  you  go  from  New  York  the  higher  the 
price  of  clothing." 


KNOW  THE  FASHIONS: 

The  successful  retail  clothing  salesman,  says  The  Racketeer  in 
The  Clothier  and  Furnisher,  will  put  himselt"  first  of  all  en  rapport 
with  his  customer.  If  he  desires  to  divert  the  wish  and  purpose  of 
the  intending  purchaser  he  must  not  seem  to  do  so.  To  run  counter 
to  a  buyer's  first  intentions  is  to  lose  a  sale  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
The  clothing  salesman  who,  upon  hearing  what  his  customer  is 
looking  for,  remarks,  arbitrarily,  "  No,  that  is  not  what  you  want  ; 
you  should  never  try  to  wear  that  color  !"  promptly  dashes  down  the 
image  the  man's  vanity  has  set  up,  and  antagonizes  him  at  the  start. 
Show  the  customer  as  near  to  what  he  has  in  mind  as  you  have, 
appearing  to  agree  with  him.  Then,  after  gaining  deftly  his  confi- 
dence, work  him  towards  the  goods  you  know  best  adapted  to  his 
personalty,  and  calculated  to  make  a  substantial  impression.  The 
retailer  should  be  qui  vive  with  the  spirit  of  the  fashions. 
But  this  phase  of  barter  is  too  lightly  appreciated.  It  is 
a  dereliction  many  of  the  retail  salesmen,  both  in  the 
clothing  and  furnishing  realm  will  admit,  for  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  stock  they  handle  they  are  not  conversant 
with  the  fashions  cf  the  times.  I  recall  the  case  in  point  of  a  man 
who  inquired  in  a  Broadway  store  if  it  was  proper  to  wear  a  black 
cravat  with  full  dress,  and  the  salesman,  after  hesitating,  replied  : 
"It  is  all  a  matter  of  choice;"  whereupon  a  black  cravat  was 
chosen.  The  salesman  should  have  known  better  ;  he  should  have 
said  promptly:  "The  white  lawn  cravat  is  the  only  neckwear  of 
evening  costume."  Instead,  he  sent  the  deluded  customer  away 
with  bad  advice,  and  put  him  into  an  incorrect  ensemble  upon  an 
occasion  when  he  wished  to  appear  at  his  best.  Of  course,  it 
dawned  eventually  upon  the  victim  that  the  black  cravat  was  wrong, 
and  he  thereafter  avoided  this  particular  concern.  Said  one  of  the 
best  furnishing  salesmen  in  this  city,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject  : 
"  Why,  certainly  we  should  know  all  the  latest  wrinkles  of  men's 
fashions.  We  are  asked  technical  questions  involving  good 
form  in  dress  every  day.  If  we  were  unable  to  answer  them 
the  standing  of  the  establishment  would  suffer.  Frequently, 
while  buying  a  bill,  customers  ask  me  what  I  think  of  such 
and  such  an  idea  in  clothing  or  hats.  If  I  could  not  answer 
promptly  and  with  confidence  I  should  lose  caste  as  an  expert 
in  my  own  line.  Only  a  man  in  my  position  can  appreciate  how 
many  men  of  wealth  there  are  that  look  to  the  people  from  whom 
they  buy  their  various  articles  of  attire  to  guide  them  in  the  correct 
vogue.  The  man  that  comes  in  to  buy  an  expensive  scarf  to  be 
worn  with  a  certain  suit  that  he  describes  is  not  an  unusual  instance; 
and  you  must  know  just  what  style,  pattern  and  color  will  be  most 
effective  with  this.  If  you  are  abreast  of  the  fashions  you  will  be 
better  qualified  to  adjudge  what  the  suit  is  actually  like,  and  your 
selection  will,  therefore,  be  truer.  I  get  a  great  many  inquiries  that 
seem  simple  enough,  but  that  would  be  really  posers  if  I  was  not 
well-up  in  the  fashion  etiquette  of  the  day.  One  man  wanted  a  neck- 
scarf  for  an  afternoon  tea;  another  inquires  about  the  correct  gloves 
for  a  morning  wedding,  and  so  it  goes — a  hundred  different  compli- 
cations coming  up  every  day,  making  it  necessary  for  me  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  men's  wear. 
This  knowledge,  moreover,  will  make  trade  for  the  house  insmuch 
as  many  men  not  originally  following  closely  the  fashions  from 
observing  the  niceties  will  come  to  regard  them  and  rely  upon  you 
as  an  authentic  source." 


CHINESE    BRANCHING     INTO    THE    CLOTHING 
BUSINESS. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  city  says  the  San  Francisco 
Call  are  learning  the  lesson  which  the  Chinese  taught  the  fiuit-can- 
ners  long  ago.  A  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  in  society 
circles  and  who^e  hatred  of  the  Chinese  is  also  well  known,  called 
upon  a  Market  street  tailor  Saturday  night  for  a  suit  which  he  had 
ordeied  early  in  the  week. 

"  It  is  not  done  yet,"  said  the  tailor. 

"  But  you  said  it  would  be  finished  this  morning." 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  the  tailoi  who  is  sewing  the  suit  promised  to 
have  it  here,  but  he  has  not  kept  his  word.  I'll  send  a  boy  for  it 
now  " 

"  No,  I'll  go  for  it  myself.     Give  me  the  man's  address." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  would  not  trouble  you  for  all  the  world.  I'll 
send  the  boy." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  go  for  it  myself;  you  have  had  time  enough  to 
send  your  boy.     Give  me  the  address." 

He  was  given  the  address  of  a  Chinese  tailor  on  Clay  street. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say" — and  the  face  of  the  society  man  flushed 
red  with  wrath,  "  that  my  clothes  are  handled  by  filthy  Chinese?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  Chinese  make  half  the  clothes  that  are  made  in 
the  city." 

"  But  I  see  women  at  work  in  the  shops.  Can't  you  find  enough 
of  them  to  do  your  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  most  of  the  women  are  employed  for  show.  They  attract 
customers,  but  they  do  little  work.  Go  around  to  one  of  these  places 
late  at  night  and  if  you  don't  find  a  Chinaman  loading  a  wagon  with 
cloth  ready  cut  for  the  sewers    I  am  not  in  the  business." 

"Then,"  said  the  gentleman,  "you  are  simply  a  commission  man. 
I  pay  you  to  have  the  clothes  made  by  Chinese.  I  think  I  will  save 
the  commission  hereafter." 

There  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  statement  which  the 
clothier  made  to  his  customer.  The  Chinese  clothier  is  flounshihg 
apace.  Within  the  past  six  months  Chinese  tailors  who  make  gar- 
ments for  American  customers  exclusively  have  opened  three  shops 
on  Clay  street,  two  on  Commercial,  one  on  Pacific,  three  on  Dupont 
and  five  on  Stockton,  and  a  contract  was  given  on  Saturday  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  factory,  in  which  a  Chinaman  is  to  employ  Chinese 
to  manufacture  clothing.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  making  clothes  for 
a  white  tailor  for  less  than  they  could  be  made  by  a  white  man  or 
woman.  In  a  few  months  he  will  be  selling  clothes  tor  less  than  a 
white  man  can  sell  them. 


AN    INALIENABLE    RIGHT. 

Merchant  tailors,  says  The  Sartorial  Art  Journal,  should 
always  bear  in  mind  both  in  dealing  with  and  commenting  upon 
those  of  their  customers  whom  they  regard  as  pseudo-cranks,  that  a 
customer  has  an  inalienable  right  to  differ  with  his  tailor  on  any 
matter  relating  to  the  grace,  style,  finish  or  appropriateness  of  a 
garment,  even  to  the  hang  of  a  skirt,  the  peak  of  a  lapel,  or  the  slant 
of  a  button-hole,  however  beautiful  and  symmetrical  they  may  be. 
The  tailor,  of  course,  because  of  his  study  of  and  experience  in  dress- 
ing men  of  different  shapes  and  for  various  purposes,  should  know 
better  what  will  suitably  dress  his  customers  than  they  do,  and 
should  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  dress  prcperly  and  becoming- 
ly ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  should  expect  a  customer  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  coerced  into  the  adoption  of  styles  which  may 
be  disagreeable  to  him,  and  to  which  he  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  accustomed. 


TRIALS  OF  A  SHOPPER. 

"Can  you  really  recommend  this  cloth  ?"  "  Most  certainly  ;  it  is 
the  finest  thing  that  we  have  in  the  shop."  "  You  have,  I  suppose, 
something  finer  in  stock?"  "Certainly,  here  they  are,  in  all 
colors  !  " — Fliegende  Blatter. 
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NEWS  in 
local  commer- 
cial travelers' 
circles  appear 
just  now  to  be 
very  scarce.  It 
seems  to  be  the 
off  season.  But  by  the  end  of  September 
they  will  all  be  on  the  road  again,  when  we 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  chronicle  events 
of  passing  interest.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  views  of  some  of  our  friends  regarding 
the  recent  "  most  popular  commercial  trav- 
eler" competition.  A  pertinent  question  for 
discussion  would,  we  think,  be  "  What  con- 
stitutes popularity  ?  " 

MAC'S  VALEDICTORY. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  sound  common 
sense  in  the  article  written  by  "Mac"  in 
connection  with  The  Mail's  travelers' 
"story"  competition,  that  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  to  give  it  all  the  publicity  possible. 
And  we  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
ourcommercial  friends  should  feel  gratified  in 
having  amongst  their  number  one  who  dis- 
plays such  rare  literary  ability.  We  under- 
stand the  writer  of  the  article  is  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hector.     It  is  as  follows  :  • 

Commercial  travelers  who  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  years  look  back  with  fond  recol- 
lection? to  the  good  old  days  when  more  of 
the  ground  had  to  be  covered  by  team  than 
by  rail.  The  horses  might  jog  along  when 
out  of  sight  of  a  village  or  town,  but  they 
were  always  going  at  a  smart  pace  when  ar- 
riving or  departing,  and  the  knight  of  the 
road  was  the  observed  of  all  observers;  en- 
vied by  the  young  men  behind  the  counters 
of  the  country  stores,  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
the  schoolboy,  a  knight  errant  in  fancy  to 
the  bashful  maiden,  whose  heart  would  go 
pit-a-pat  as  she  gazed  fiom  behind  the  win- 
dow blind  at  his  comely  form,  and  his  intre- 
pid manner  ot"  handling  the  fiery,  untamed 
steeds  with  the  dexterity  of  a  circus  man. 
Those  were  the  days    of  thrilling,  dramatic, 


romantic,  or  comic  incident,  and  some 
of  the  old  stagers  could  furnish  mater- 
ial for  a  very  readable  story  were  they  to  re- 
late the  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  successfully  passed,  and  the 
practical  jokes  played  by  themselves  and 
others.  Many  a  town  and  village  was  painted 
red  in  these  good  old  days,  which  are  past 
never  to  be  recalled.  The  advance  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  telef  hones  in  all  di- 
rections has  thrown  the  glaring  light  of  mod- 
ern civilization  on  so  many  obscure  places, 
where  the  inhabitants  20  or  25  years  ago 
lived  in  almost  primitive  simplicity,  that  the 
life  of  a  commercial  traveler  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  robbed  of  its  romantic  character. 

And  where  are  the  principal  actors  who 
played  their  parts  in  the  commercial  travel- 
ing drama  of  these  good  old  days  ?  Many 
have  gone  over  to  the  majority,  a  few  are 
comfortably  settled  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  a  goodly  number  are  like  broken- 
down  race  horses — their  speed  gone,  their 
usefulness  to  the  bustling  business  world  of 
to-day  gone,  too,  and  they  are  either  en- 
tirely laid  aside  or  condemned  to  the  shafts  of 
the  cart  to  do  cho.es. 

It  is  deplorable,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  travelers  whose  con- 
stitutions are  broken  up  through  the  effects 
of  the  hard  work  and  exposure  they  endured 
in  bygone  days,  pushing  business  for  their 
respective  firms,  who  are  now  physically 
unfit  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  cannot  find  an  occupation 
that  will  give  them  and  their  families  a  de- 
cent living.  They  are  of  no  account  now  to 
the  firm  who  got  rich  through  their  energy 
and  perseverance,  because  we  live  in  a  high- 
pressure  age,  when  young  blood  must  be 
continually  replacing  the  old,  to  stand  the 
strain  on  the  constitution  imposed  by  the 
continual  traveling  that  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  business  connections  of 
the  houses  who  employ  travelers. 

The  life  of  a  commercial  traveler  gets  him 
into  extravagant  habits  that  are  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  when  he  leaves  the  road.  A  suc- 
cessful traveler  has  to  practise  a  good  deal 
of  open-handed  liberality  towards  customers, 
hotel  porters,  baggagemen,  and  others  ; 
some  times  a  good  deal  more  than  the  firm 


jnui">Mi'L'"  he  represents  would  consider  as 
within  the  margin  of  reasonable 
expenses,  and  he  may  have  to 
encroach  to  a  considerable'^extent  on  his 
own  income  to  foot  the  bill.  These  habits 
of  liberality,  once  acquired,  aie.not  easily 
given  up,  consequently  very  few  travelers 
lay  by  a  nest  egg  for  their  old  age,  so  that 
when  their  day  of  usefulness  is  past  their 
position  is  a  very  unfoitunate  one.  There  is 
something  about  the  life  that  leads  them  to 
take'no  thought  for  the  morrow  :  they  must 
ever  wear  a  smiling  face  to  all  they  meet,  no 
matter  how  sore  they  may  feel  at  heart. 
The  wife  or  some  of  the  children  may  be 
sick  at  home,  yet  still  the  business  must  go 
on.  Courage'and  a  pleasant  demeanor  are 
what  is  required,  not  faint-heartedness  ;  and 
so  the  traveler  has  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
under  all  circumstances.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  he  should  get  into  the  habit  of  let- 
ting the  future  take  care  of  itself,  when  his 
whole  mental  faculties  have  to  be  centred  on 
the  business  of  the  day  ! 

"  Popular  travelers."  Where  are  the  popu. 
lar  travelers  of  20  or  25  years  ago,  the  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  making 
a  business  for  some  of  our  most  successful 
firms  ?  There  are  still  a  good  many  of  them 
left  who  would  have  polled  a  large  vote  in 
the  heyday  of  their  popularity,  but  few  of 
their  names  appear  in  the  present  contest, 
the  majority  of  them  being  so  poor  that  none 
are  found  to  do  them  reverence  Some,  it  is 
true,  have  fallen  victims  to  drink,  and  on 
that  account  are  thought  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration, although  even  these  are  entitled 
to  some  consideration  from  the  firms  for 
whom  in  their  palmy  days  they  worked  hard 
and  faithfully,  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
getting  them  into  nabits  they  could  not  alto- 
gether control.  There  are  others  who  have 
not  fallen  victims  to  intemperance,  whose 
intellects  are  as  bright  as  ever,  although 
physically  incapacitated  to  stand  the  hard 
work  of  continual  travel  on  the  road  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  pushed  aside  by 
younger  men.  Young  men  are  strong,  but 
age  gives  experience,  and  surely  there  ought 
still  to  be  room  and  a  remunerative  occupa- 
tion for  some  of  the  older  and  experienced 
travelers  who  can  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
experience  will  not  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  youth  and  strength,  and  when  a  man 
gets  on  the  wrong  side  ot  40  his  usefulness 
as  a  traveler  appears  to  be  gone  in  the  eyes 
of  the  majority  of  our  leading  firms. 

Popular  travelers  rarely  get    into  business 
for  themselves   because  they  are  not  close- 
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fisted  enough  to  save  money.  Popularity  is 
generally  accompanied  by  liberality,  genial- 
ity, and  honesty;  therefore,  the  popular  tra- 
veler is  not  usually  a  money-saving  man. 

Popular  young  travelers,  at  the  zenith  of 
their  fame,  would  do  well  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  think  what  is  likely  to  be  their 
fate  10,  15,  or  20  years  from  now.  Fresh 
steeds  are  training  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  through  wear  and  tear  in  the  exciting 
contest  become  broken-winded  or  spavined, 
and  the  pace  is  terribly  swift.  Positions  are 
only  secure  as  long  as  the  ability  remains  to 
perform  the  work  demanded,  and  in  time  the 
strongest  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  The 
business  of  the  world,  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  business  of  any  large  mercantile 
house  does  not  depend  on  the  individual  ex- 
ertions of  any  one  man,  and  when  one  is  de- 
posed another  takes  his  place,  and  the  busi- 
ness goes  |on  as  if  he  had  never  exist- 
ed. Germany  still  prospers  without  the 
aid  of  the  mighty  Bismarck,  and  our  own 
fair  Canada  keeps  on  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way  although  the  chief  whose  great  intellect 
moulded  the  Confederation,  the  nucleus  of  a 
vast  empire,  is  laid  in  the  silent  tomb.  And 
so  it  is  through  life,  no  man  is  so  important 
but  what  another  can  be  found  to  fill  his 
place. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  young  and 
popular  travelers  of  to-day — when  a  new  era 
is  inaugurated — will,  like  the  present  old 
stagers,  speak  with  fond  recollections  of  the 
good  old  days  that  are  past  and  gone.  Each 
new  generation  begins  where  the  former  left 
off,  and  the  ideas  of  even  10  years  back  are 
considered  fogeyish.  We  cannot  always  be 
young  and  strong,  and  although  the  com- 
mercial traveler  may  enjoy  health,  strength, 
and  popularity  while  they  last,  heis  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  in  time  the  fire 
will  be  quenched,  and  his  light  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  business  community. 

Popularity  is  good  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not 
all  that  should  be  desired  by  the  commercial 
traveler.  No  class  of  men  give  more  of  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  for  the  good  of  others 
without  getting  a  fair  share  of  good  for  them- 
selves. Their  life  is  beset  with  trials  and 
temptations,  and  although  many  fall  by  the 
wayside  and  perish  in  the  snares  and  pitfalls 
that  encompass  their  path,  yet  not  more  than 
would  fall  in  any  other  class  of  society  ex- 
posed to  similar  trials  and  temptations.  To 
those  who  come  unscathed  through  the  ordeal 
there  should  be  some  recompense  for  having 
spent  their  strength,  energy,  and  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  a  calling  where  such 
difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  ;  but  no 
recompense  is  forthcoming  from  those  they 
have  benefited,  and  if  they  do  not  look  after 
themselves  and  save  their  money  when  in 
their  glorious  youthful  prime,  their  former 
popularity  will  avail  them  little  when  in  the 
course  of  years  their  manly  strength  begins 
to  fail,  and  the  firms  who  employ  them  begin 
to  see  that  their  glory  has  departed,  that  the 
vim  that   was   in   them    is   oozing    out,  and 


competition  in  business  requires  the  filling 
of  their  places  with  more  youthful  blood. 

Why  the  experienced  soldiers  who  have 
fought  in  so  many  fields  should  not  be  made 
officers  in  command  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced recruits  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  present  business  age  that  cannot  properly 
be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of 
the  older  travelers. 


TOLD   IN  THE  SMOKER. 

The  other  night,  while  we  were  making 
"  a  home  run "  for  the  city  after  a  hard 
week's  work,  two  or  three  travelers  got  to- 
gether, and  to  make  the  "  run  in "  pass 
pleasantly  began  telling  stories. 

Mr.  Jaggers,  the  well-known  shoe  traveler, 
said :  "  I  went  out  fishing  one  day  last  week. 
There  were  three  of  us  in  the  party.  We 
took  a  dozen  empty  beer  bottles,  tightly 
corked.  We  attached  a  hook  and  line  to 
each  bottle  and  threw  them  out  about  twenty 
yards  apart,  and  each  of  the  tightly  bottled 
delegates  began  trolling  around.  The  lake 
was  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  so  we  could  easily 
watch  every  movement  as  we  sat  in  the  boat 
fishing,  smoking,  and  enjoying  the  fun.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  one  of  our  floating 
fishermen  go  under,  then  up  it  came  and 
skimmed  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  'two- 
forty  '  clip.  We  paddled  after  it  towards  the 
lake  shore,  and  pulled  over  a  hundred  yards 
before  we  caught  up.  When  we  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  bottle  the  fellow  in  the 
stern  shouted,  '  Pull  like  the  d — 1,  boys,  he's 
making  for  the  woods.'  The  absurdity  of 
this  remark  made  us  drop  the  oars  and  roar 
till  our  sides  ached.  When  we  recovered 
and  again  caught  up  sure  enough,  it  was 
close  to  the  shore.  We  found  attached  to 
the  bottle  a  speckled  trout  weighing  2% 
pounds  ;  he  was  a  beauty.  Altogether  the 
'  White  Seal  brand'  of  fishermen  caught  that 
day  30  pounds  of  trout.  Bottle  fishing  is  a 
great  scheme,  gentlemen." 

"Talking  of  fishing,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  circumstance  that  came  under  my 
notice  last  winter,"  said  Harry  Jones,  the 
clothing  man.  "We  went  fishing  on  one  of 
the  Muskoka  lakes  one  day  when  it  was 
thirty  below  zero.  The  hotel  man  had  a 
little  shanty  on  the  ice,  which  was  about  two 
feet  thick.  We  threw  the  fish  out  on  the 
ice  and  they  froze  stiff  in  a  moment.  We 
returned  to  the  hotel  to  get  our  fish  cooked 
for  dinner  and  as  they  were  frozen  as  stiff  as 
bars  of  iron  it  was  necessary  to  thaw  them 
before  being  prepared  for  cooking.  We  put 
them  in  a  frying  pan  and  do  you  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  warm 
up  they  kicked  and  squirmed  like  so  many 
live  eels — that  is  a  positive  fact." 

"  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  fish  stories 
myself,"  said  Doolittle,  the  saddlery  hard- 
ware man,  "  but  one  of  my  customers  told 
me  an  amusing  story  the  other  day  about  a 
calf.  A  short  time  ago  a  farmer  named 
Sandy  McPherson,  living  close  to  the  village 


of  Harrisville,  sold  out  and  went  to  the 
North-West.  Before  leaving  he  made  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
present  of  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  calf. 
The  first  Sunday  morning  after  Sandy's  de- 
parture, as  the  clergyman  and  his  good  wife 
were  leaving  for  the  kirk,  the  calf  began  to 
bellow.  'Eh  mon,'  said  the  wife,  'but  we 
didna  feed  the  calf  this  mornin.'  As  the 
clergyman  was  dressed  in  his  best  broad- 
cloth he  thought  the  calf  might  get  along  till 
after  kirk.  The  lady  said,  'it  wadna  be 
richt  and  she  wadna  gang  till  the  calf  was 
fed.'  Mr.  McLeod  went  and  got  the  pail  of 
milk  and  as  soon  as  the  hungry  little 
thoroughbred  saw  it,  up  went  his  tail  and 
with  a  dash  and  a  splurge  he  made  for  the 
pail,  which  the  clergyman  held  on  his  knee. 
The  milk  was  splashed  all  over  the  good 
man  and  his  "Sunday-go-to-meeting  "  suit 
was  ruined.  He  forgot  all  about  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  kirk.  Putting  down  the  pail 
he  caught  the  calf  by  the  ears  and  shouted  : 
'can  ye  no  keep  yer  ugly  nose  in  the  bucket. 
Look  at  ma  claes.  If  it  wasna  for  the  love 
o'  God  an'  the  respec'  I  hae  for  Sandy  Mc- 
Pherson I  wad  brak  every  bone  in  your  wee 
crazy  little  boddy.'" 

George  Gatlin,  the  well-known  grocery 
man,  said  :  "  I  heard  rather  a  good  thing 
the  other  evening.  You  all  know  the  Pat- 
terson house,  Owen  Sound — the  hotel  that 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  house  in  Canada. 
Before  the  present  handsome  house  was 
built,  Mr.  Archie  Duncan,  the  genial  pro- 
prietor, used  to  run  The  City  hotel.  It  was 
used  principally  by  farmers  and  other  people 
from  the  '  tack  fifties.'  Soon  after  the  new 
house  was  running  one  of  the  old  'way-back, 
customers  came  along  and  was  amazed  at 
the  elevator,  electric  bells,  and  other  modern 
improvements.  He  was  shown  into  the 
dining  room  and  was  handed  a  bill  of  fare. 
'  What  is  this,  may  I  ask  ?'  '  That  is  the  bill 
of  fare,  sir,'  said  the  girl.  He  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  'You  tell  Archie, 
my  name  is  John  Thompson  from  the  town- 
ship of  Keppel.  I'll  see  this  bill  is  paid  for. 
My  team's  in  the  stable  ;  you  needn't  be 
scared  about  me  ;  the  boss  knows  me.  I've 
stopped  with  Archie  for  ten  years.  Now, 
miss,  will  you  please  bring  me  some  pork 
and  beans.' " 

Tom  Swalwell. 


TOLD  AGAIN. 


Airy  drummer  to  merchant  :  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  I  bet,  though,  that  you  don't  re- 
member my  name." 

Merchant,  giving  him  one  up-and-down 
glance  :  "  You've  won    that  bet,  sir." — Exit. 

Stranger  (entering)  :  "  Can  I  get  a  bite  at 
this  hotel  ?"  Drummer  (departing)  :  "  I  guess 
you  can.  I  stayed  there  last  night,  and  I  got 
several  of  them." 


Credit  is  olten  too  cheap  and  overbuying  far  too 
common.  Don't  be  guilty  of  the  one,  and  don't 
abuse  the  other. 
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STORE  ATTRACTIONS. 

"  Did  you  evei  sit  down  seriously  and 
think  out  the  problem  why  it  was  that  your 
neighbor's  store  is  more  attractive  than  your 
own?"  asks  the  editor  of  a  live,  wide-awake 
country  paper,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
answer  the  question  by  saying  :  "  If  not,  we 
would  advise  a  self-examination  upon  this 
matter  at  the  earliest  convenience.  It  will 
do  no  harm,  either  to  yourself  or  your  busi- 
ness, if  you  do  not  salve  the  problem  Such 
little  personal  'thinks,'  as  the  sailor  put  it, 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  a  majority  of  cases. 

"That  one  store  is  more  attractive  than 
another,  exactly  as  one  show  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  another,  there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est bit  of  doubt,  and  to  find  out  the  reason 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  competitors.  We 
have  often  heard  the  remark,  '  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  is  that  Mr.  So-and-So  does  such  a 
trade,  but  he  does  it  somehow  or  other.'  To 
use  a  common  parlance  of  the  theatrical 
business,  we  should  say  that  he  'had  the 
best  show.'  It  may  be  that  he  keeps  the 
best  muslin,  or  it  may  be  that  his  calico  is 
better  than  any  one  else's,  or  it  may  be  that 
his  dress  goods  are  more  fashionable,  or  it 
may  be  the  clerks  are  more  accommodating 
and  civil,  or  a  dozen  and  one  things  beside  ; 
but  the  ^al  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  has 
the  most  attractive  store,  or,  in  other  words, 
'  he  has  the  best  show.' 

"  Competition  often,  if  it  is  healthy,  results 
in  benefit  to  all  who  compete.  It  at  least 
makes  better  business  men  of  all  engaged  in 
the  competition.  Many  times  have  we  seen 
this  theory  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
successful  contradiction.  Trade  has  pecu- 
liar freaks  at  times,  like  many  things  beside, 
and  one  of  these  freaks  is  that  it  will  go  on 
the  lines  of  the  least  resistance  and  greatest 
attraction.  The  world  is  large  and  the  op- 
portunities many  for  those  who  will  not  close 
their  eyes." 

"The  more  goods  you  can  show  the  more 
like  doing  a  prosperous  business  it  appears, 
and  your  stock  looks  large  and  complete, 
and  keeps  customers  from  going  elsewhere 
to  look  for  more  complete  stock. 

Take  a  few  front  shelves,  and  always 
keep  them  nicely  filled  and  straight  on 
the  shelves.  In  season  when  you  have  both 
bound  and  paper  covers,  it  makes  a  very  nice 
showing  to  arrange  them  alternately,  dark 
and  light." 

A  leading  mercantile  firm  says  :  "  We 
solicit  patronage  on  the  following  basis  : 

"  ist.  Because  we  are  workers. 

2nd.  Because  we  look  to  our  customer's 
interests  as  well  as  our  own  in  the  selecting 
and  packing  of  an  order,  and  in  every  way 
possible  we  make  his  interest  ours. 

3d.  Because  of  our  economy.  We  have 
reduced  the  percentage  of  cost  on  marketing 
goods  to  the  lowest  limit. 

4th.  Because  of  the  large  assortment  we 
offer.  Outside  of  staples,  an  attractive  as- 
sortment has  more  to  do  with  the  success  of 
a  store  than  even  prices  do. 

5th.  Because  we  pay  particular  attention 
to  mail  orders.  We  appreciate  the  trust  in 
our  ability  and  integrity  that  the  voluntary 
giving  of  an  order  shows." 


THE  SALESMAN  WAS  NOT 
SHARP  ENOUGH. 

She  was  a  fashionable  young  lady.  He 
was  a  new  salesman.  "  I  want  something 
nice, "  said  she,  "  to  give  a  gentleman.  " 
"How  would  a  necktie  do?"  he  asked, 
timidly, with  a  furtive  glanceatthe  proprietor. 
In  a  word,  he  was  anxious  to  please.  "Oh, 
he  has  miles  of  them,  "  she  replied  firmly. 
"  Handkerchiefs  would  not  be  inappropriate," 
he  ventured.  "  But  everyone  will  give  him 
handkerchiefs.  "  "  Would  a  couple  of  dozen 
collars  and  cuffs  do?"  he  asked  with  un- 
diminished politeness.  "No,  I  think  not,  " 
she  answered.  "  How  about  some  nice  dress 
shirts?"  "Oh,  dear  me,  no, "  she  replied, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  blush.  "  A 
scarf  pin  or  suspenders?"  he  inquired,  with 
an  air  of  one  who  is  becoming  desperate. 
"  No,  "  doubtfully.  "  Well,  there  is  nothing 
else  that  I  can  suggest  except  night  robes, " 
he  muttered,  despairingly.  "  Sir  !  "  she 
answered,  and  whisked  out.  And  the  new 
salesman  lost  a  customer  just  because  he  did 
not  know  intuitively  that  she  wanted  some 
elegant  silk  socks  and  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  for  them. 


A    DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS. 

The  liberal  and  large  spirit  of  trade  in 
great  centers  and  large  establishments  is  apt 
to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
superficial  observer  that  there  is  an  immense 
unnecessary  waste  going  on  all  'he  time. 
That  appears  to  be  the  case.  No  account 
seems  to  be  taken  of  little  things,  and  the 
refuse  heap  is  supposed  to  be  a  costly  pile 
by  the  end  of  a  year.  This  is  as  the  fact 
seems,  not  as  it  is,  for  there  is  a  very  careful 
collection  made  of  the  odds  and  ends  that 
are  accounted  waste  in  a  large  business 
house.  Small  dealers  are  not  usually  so  care- 
ful, though  to  them  the  extravagance  of  do- 
ing business  on  a  large  scale  seems  greatest. 
The  bits  of  string,  the  scraps  of  paper,  the 
fragments  of  old  packing  cases,  and  the 
numberless  remains  or  ruins  of  damaged 
stock,  do  not  go  to  the  pile  of  debris  that  is 
to  be  carried  and  deposited  out  of  sight  at 
cleaning  up  time.  They  are  not  swept  up. 
They  are  very  carefully  gathered  up,  assort- 
ed, and  made  into  neat  looking  collections 
whose  value  will  tell  in  a  few  weeks.  In  all 
the  big  stores  of  the  cities  '.here  is  a  boy  em- 
ployed solely  to  gather  bits  of  string,  paper, 
etc.,  whose  duties  warrant  his  employment  at 
a  fair  rate  of  pay,  quite  as  much  as  a  boy 
would  earn  in  any  other  capacity.  If  this  is 
true  of  large  stores  it  is  no  less  true  of  small 
ones.  If  a  boy  can  make  his  pay  and  some- 
thing for  his  employer,  by  saving  such  scraps 
from  the  refuse  pile  in  a  large  store,  it  surely 
will  pay  storekeepers  of  all  degrees  to  prac- 
tise the  same  economy. 

The  lavish  ways  of  some  merchants,  their 
sovereign  disdain  for  the  bits  of  paper  and 
string  that  fall  on  the  floor,  etc.,  are  not  typi- 
cal of  the  time,  and  the  maxim  that  "  money 


saved  is  money  gained  "  is  held  to  even  more 
firmly  than  in  the  more  primitive  days  of 
trade  when  that  maxim  was  coined.  The 
greater  stir  and  bustle  of  business  create  a 
cloud  of  dust  through  which  ihe  observer 
cannot  always  penetrate  into  the  details,  but 
those  details  are  on  principle  what  would  be 
considered  quite  petty  by  those  not  well 
grounded  in  commercial  economy.  Certain 
frugal  and  careful  habits  of  this  description 
may  be  designated  as  "small"  by  people 
who  have  not  the  rudiments  of  a  business 
training,  but  they  are  the  means  whereby 
the  leakages  are  soldered  up,  and  whereby 
the  solvency  of  the  trade  is  maintained  in  the 
face  of  the  severe  competition  that  meets 
him  everywhere. 


EVERY    DAY. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  donkey  fell  into 
a  deep  hole,  and,  aft;r  nearly  starving, 
ca'-ght  sight  of  a  passing  fox,  and  implored 
the  stranger  to  help  him  out. 

"  I  am  too  small  to  aid  you,  "  said  the  fox, 
"but  I  will  give  you  come  good  advice.  Only 
a  few  rods  away  is  a  big,  strong  elephant. 
Call  to  him  and  he  will  get  you  out  in  a  jiffy." 

After  the  fox  had  gone  the  donkey  thus 
reasoned  to  himself  :  "  I  am  very  weak  for 
want  of  nourishment.  Every  move  I  make 
is  just  so  much  additional  loss  of  strength. 
If  I  raise  my  voice  to  call  the  elephant  I 
shall  be  weaker  yet.  No,  I  will  not  waste 
my  substance  that  way.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
elephant  to  come  without  calling.  " 

So  the  donkey  settled  himself  back  and 
eventually  starved  to  death. 

Long  afterwards  the  fox  on  passing  the 
hole  saw  within  it  a  whitened  skeleton,  and 
remarked,  "  If  it  be  true  that  the  souls  of 
animals  are  transmigrated  into  men,  that 
donkey  will  become  one  of  those  merchants 
who  can  never  afford  to  advertise.  " — Phila- 
delphia Call. 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

According  to  Emerson  there  is  a  great 
secret  in  knowing  what  to  keep  out  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  what  to  put  in  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  newspaper.  Ont  unfamiliar  with 
journalism  has  no  idea  how  large  an  amount 
of  matter  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
editor  only  to  be  rejected.  So  in  business 
the  wise  mar.  is  he  who  knows  what  not  to 
buy.  The  crucial  test  is  in  selection.  To 
take  everything  that  is  offered  is  a  part  any 
fool  can  play.  To  discriminate  wisely  in- 
volves intelligence,  training,  and  nerve.  One 
of  A.  T.  Stewart's  great  successes  was  refus- 
ing lines  of  goods  which  his  competitors 
were  running. 
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id  it  ever  Strike  You 


That  you  could  save  a  considerable  amount  every  year  in 
placing  your  advertisements  in  the  paper  specially  devoted 
to  your  trade.  The  following  reasons  given  by  a  contem- 
porary should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  whole- 
sale dry  goods  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  they  are  as  full  of  o-0od 
common  sense  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.      It  says  : 

You  all  want  country  trade. 

You  spend  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in  sending  travelers  over  routes  they  have    traveled   all 
their  lives. 

You  make  all  sorts  of  special  inducements,  all  expensive  and  often  at  a  dead  loss. 

Country  trade  is  worth  cultivating,  but  it  must  be  secured  at  as  little  cost  as  possible  to    bring  its 
full  value. 

The  trade  press  offers  an  unfailing  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  traveling  salesman. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  and  keep  country  trade  with  the  trade  press  as  an  assistant  in  the 
work. 

There  is  less  competition  for  country  trade  than  for  city  retail  trade,    and   the   further    away  from- 
trade  centres  the  easier  the  field. 

The  trade  papers  reach  places  that  the  traveling  salesman  cannot  frequent. 

The  traveler  calls  attention  to  certain  new  lines  of  goods,  perhaps  not  wanted  at  the   mo  ment,  but 
the  trade  paper  with  its  advertising  pages  keeps  these  goods  constantly  in  mind. 

Supplement  the  work  of  the  traveling  salesman  with  a  liberal  advertisement   in   some    good   trade 
journal  and  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get  and  keep  the  country  trade. 

Ask  your  traveling  men  if  an  advertisement  just  before  their  visits  would  not  be   a   great   help  to 
them. 

Ask  yourself  if  you  are  not  anxious  to  see  goods  the  arrival  of  which  has  been  anticipated  for  some 
time  ;  you  then  can  get  an  idea  of  the  interest  awakened  by  a  well-worded  advertisement. 

The  question  of  expense  ! 

It  is  expensive  to  advertise  in  a  good  medium,  but  the  charges  are  not  exorbitant   and    considered 
in  the  light  of  the  work  they  do  they  are  very  reasonable. 


<  TO  THE  TRADE  > 

We  can  show  you  a  stock  bought  by  expert  departmental  buyers,  who  have  bought  the  require-     f 
ments  of  their  departments  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  such  as  buying   for   cash,    in   large   quantities 
and  from  the  best  sources  of  supply.     The  stock  is  large,  it  is  suitable,  it  is  what  is  required.     It  is  new 
Call  and  inspect.      You  are  cordially  invited.     We  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  sections  : —      __  . 

Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery  and  Gloves,   Trimmings, 

Ribbons,  Laces,  Linens,  Staples,  Small  wares,1; 

Shawls,  Fancy  Knit  Goods,  Carpets,  Woollens,     Fancy  Goods, 

Plushes,  Velvets  and  Velveteens,  Mantlings,  Gents' Furnishings^ 

JOHN  JVIACDONALD  &  CO., 

21  to  27  Wellington  St.  East,  30  to  36  Front  St.  East,  Toronto. 

The  Assorting  House  of  the  Dominion. 

KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       -        «      Ontario. 


Our  Fall  Stock  has  been  kept  fully  assorted  by  Cable  Repeats, 
but  we  urge  our  Customers  to  SOOtire  early  their  probable  require- 
ments in  Imported  and  Stylish  Goods. 

Special  values  in  : — 

MANTLE  CLOTHS,         BLACK  WORSTEDS, 
PLUSHES,  DRESS  GOODS, 

SEALETTES,  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 


Send  for  Samples.     Letter  Orders  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 
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BELiLt  -  « 
h-  PIANOS 

=©    THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED    ©= 

Are  the  choice  of  the  musical   profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich  Tone, 
Substantial   Construction  and    Elegant  Appearance. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 


THE  BELL  ORGAN  &   PIANO  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


TORONTO,  ONT, 

70  King  St.  West. 


BRANCH    WAREROOMS: 

LONDON,  ONT., 
21 1  Dundas  St. 


HAMILTON,  ON  1. 
44  James  St.  North. 


*U/h|o  deal  1  [sf   Groceries 

SHOULD    SUBSCRIBE     FOR 


V 


m 


Merchants  of  Canada. 

THIS  IS  FOR  YOU. 


,  '"■""iim//l'l/{ 

vvJjiet)  will 


\{ccp  you  informed 
on.  all    important 
questions  affec  tintf  t\\e 
grocery  &  allied  trades. 
Its  rnarkct  Quotations 
are  full  *  reliable* 
which  alone 
are  worth  th.e     ^m 
'ubscription    price  .^ 

SSend  for   Sample  copies       yjp  WpWW^s. 
ubscripMnn  $2    The  Canadian 'Grocery 

•<L^THE  J. B  MSLEAN  CS,lL'-D)  PUBLISHERS  . 
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Shop  Window  Price  Tickets  neatly  done  up  in  Boxes. 

No.  1— Size  3J  x  2},  50c.  per  box,  over  100  Tickets,  from  lc.  to  910. 

No.  6H2.— Diamond  Shape tin  2  colors)  60  in  a.  Box.  lor  81.00,  from  5c.  to  310. 
ISo.  603.—  Size  6$  x  4,  oblong  .-.nape.  60  in  a  Box,  for  81.00,  from  5c.  to  810. 
No.  604.— Size  2i  x  2},  diamond  shape,  144  in  n  Box.  for  50c,  from  lc.  to  - 

I  These  Tickets  will  sell  your  goods  in  double  quick  time.     Send 
for  samples  and  printed  list  of  display  cards. 

XIMHRIIE  <8c  GkR-A-IHI^-iLd:, 

Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,    -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS. 


As  a  special  inducement  we  offer  the  Dry  Goods 
Review  from  now  till  the  close  of  1892,  and  The 
Canadian  Grocer,  published  weekly,  for  one  year, 
for  $2.50.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  The 
Review  is  $  i  per  year,  and  The  Grocer  $2  per  year. 

Both  papers  are  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to 
be  the  best  trade  papers  in  Canada. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to 

6  Wellington   St.,   West,    Toronto. 
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AN   INTERESTING  JUDGMENT. 

Retail  dry  goods  trade  has  many  ills  to 
contend  against  and  one  of  the  worst  is 
the  intense  dislike  of  some  of  their  cus- 
tomers to  pay  their  just  and  lawful  debts.  To 
crush  out  this  evil  was  one  of  the  strong  points 
that  we  brought  forward  in  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  Retail  Associations.  In  Kingston  they 
have  a  practical  and  effective  way  of  bringing  recal- 
citrant debtors  to  their  senses.  After  using  all 
lary  means  to  recover  a  debt  they  place  the  account 
in  the  hands  of  a  collecting  agency.  The  agency  notifies 
the  debtor,  and  if  the  amount  is  not  forthcoming  within  a  reason- 
able time  the  account  Is  publicly  advertised  for  sale  to  the  highesj 
bidder,  the  name  of  the  delinquent  debtor  and  the  amount  being 
given.  The  legality  of  this  step  has  been  tested  in  court  and  up- 
held. Recently,  a  John  Green  and  his  wife,  of  Kingston,  entered 
an  action  against  Minnes  &  Burns,  dry  goods  merchants,  and  the 
manager  of  a  collecting  agency,  also  of  that  city,  for  damages.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  that  the  defendants  published  a  certain  adver- 
tisement headed  "  Accounts  for  Sale  by  the  Canadian  Collecting 
Company"  in  which  the  name  of  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Green,  appeared 
along  with  several  others,  as  follows  :  "  Mrs.  J.  Green,  Princess 
Street,  dry  goods  bill,  $59.35"  the  bill  being  due  to  the  defendants, 
Minnes  &  Burns.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  the  defendants  falsely 
and  maliciously  printed  and  published  and  caused  to  be  posted  up 
and  exhibited  in  conspicuous  places  in  Kingston,  certain  printed 
placards  or  bills  containing  the  libellous  statement  referred  to.  Mr. 
Green  was  made  a  plaintiff,  as  he  complained  that  the  publication 
respecting  his  wife  was  one  tending  to  degrade  and  disgrace  him. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Rose,  without  a  jury,  at 
Kingston,  and  some  days  ago  the  learned  judge  delivered  judgment 
dismissing  the  action  with  costs.  As  the  remarks  of  his  Lordship 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  the  trade,  we  give  the 
salient  points  in  his  lengthy  judgment.  "  I  find,"  he  said,  "that  as 
a  fact,  Mrs.  Green  is  indebted  to  Minnes  &  Burns  in  part  of  the 
sum  named,  viz.  :  $24.33.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of 


the  advertisement  was  calculated  to  bring  Mrs.  Green  into  financial 
discredit,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  representation  that  she  was  in- 
debted to  the  defendants,  and  that  she  was  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  pay,  because,  I  think,  no  one  seeing  the  advertisement  would 
doubt  that  the  creditor  had  exhausted  all  means  of  recovering  pay- 
ment before  seeking  to  advertise  the  account  for  sale.  Finding  the 
facts  in  this  case  as  a  jury  and  bringing  to  bear  such  knowledge  as 
I  may  deem  to  be  common  knowledge,  I  think  that  seeing  such  an 
advertisement  would  convey  to  my  mind  the  meaning  that  the 
person  named  in  it  was  indebted  ;  that  the  creditor  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  payment  of  the  debt  ;  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  sell  the  claim  to  any  one  who  might,  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  be  willing  to  try  his  chances  of  making  the  collection. 
I  think  it  rather  implies  that  the  debtor  is  able  to  pay,  but  is  unwill- 
ing. I  think  that  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Green,  cannot  complain  if  any 
one  reading  the  document  should  have  taken  the  meaning  that  I 
have  suggested,  because  such  meaning  is  supported  by  the  facts.  I 
think  neither  the  motive  of  the  creditor  nor  that  of  the  debtor  may 
be  inquired  into  in  such  an  action  as  the  present  ;  that  the  only  in- 
quiry I  have  to  make  is  whether  the  indebtedness  existed  and  whe- 
ther the  creditor  was  exercising  a  legal  right  in  advertising  the 
claim  for  sale.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  indebtedness,  in  fact, 
existed,  although  possibly  not  to  the  amount  claimed,  and  that  the 
creditors  had  a  perlect  right  in  law  to  advertise  that  claim  for  sale, 
although  their  motive  in  doing  so  was  to  coerce  the  debtor  into  pay- 
ing a  claim  which  otherwise  the  creditors  were  unable  to  realize.  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  advertising  of  the  claim  could 
be  to  this  particular  debtor  a  means  of  coercion.  The  threat  to  ad- 
vertise might  be,  but  when  the  advertisement  was  once  issued  and 
posted  up,  then  the  injury  was  done  and  the  motive  to  pay  was  re- 
moved. Finding,  as  I  do,  that  the  plaintiff  Mrs.  Green  has  no  cause 
of  action,  I  have  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  novel  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  that  he  is  damnified  because  the  account  was 
advertised  as  being  due  by  Mrs.  J.  Green.  The  action  must  be  dis- 
missed with  costs."  This  will  be  pleasant  news  to  the  retail  trade, 
and  it  should  be  given  all  the  publicity  possible.  To  the  professional 
"dead  beat"  the  publication  of  his  indebtedness  would  have  no 
effect  in  making  him  any  more  willing  to  pay  up,  but  it  would  be  the 
means  of  publicly  warning  other  merchants  to  shun  his  custom.  To 
those  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  pay,  the  threat  of  publication 
would,  or  should,  bring  them  promptly  to  time.  The  same  means 
have  been  used  in  several  cities  in  the  States  and  upheld  by  the 
Courts.  The  moral  effect  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of  many 
dollars  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  There  the  plan  has 
met  with  general  approval  by  all  except  those  who  owe  the  money, 
which  is  not  at  all  surprising.  We  believe  that  if  this  system  were 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  trade.  In  all  our  failures  one  of  the  chief  causes  is  "  bad 
debts,  "  but  now  that  a  legalized  method  of  putting  on  the  screws  is 
at  the  command  of  dealers  theie  need  not  be  so  much  cause  for 
complaint  in  this  respect  in  the  future  and  we  would  strongly  advise 
retailers  to  combine  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  given 
them. 
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TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

INCE  our  last  issue  the  warm  weather  has  interfered 
materially  with  the  demand  for  he. ivy  goods. 
Buyers  are  confining  themselves  to  their  immedi- 
ate wants,  as  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
fact  that  their  customers  do  not  seem  at  all 
anxious  to  spend  their  money  fo  long  as  the 
weather  continues  comparatively  mild.  A  spell  of 
sharp,  cold  weather  would  alter  the  "ondition  of 
things  very  considerably.  But  yet  Toronto  whole- 
sale houses  report  that  trade  so  far  this  month  is  far 
ahead  ol  the  same  period  last  year,  more  particu- 
larly in  mantlings  and  dress  goods.  In  dress 
goods  there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  tweed 
effects.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  trade  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  pushing  the  sale  of  tweeds  for  ladies'  wear,  but  a 
change  has  come.  The  excessive  duty  on  imports  led  some  of  the 
Canadian  mills  to  develop  the  manufacture  of  six-quarter  tweeds, 
and  within  the  time  mentioned  they  have  made  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  the  style,  quality  and  finish  of  these  goods.  They  have 
had  positively  to  refuse  repeat  orders  for  the  fall  trade  as  they  are 
filled  up  with  orders  for  spring  delivery.  The  tweed  patterns,  both 
in  heavy  and  light  goods,  are  very  pretty.  The  favorites  seem  to 
be  soft  checks  and  plain  greys.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for 
serges,  the  prevailing  colors  being  navy  blue,  black,  and  myrtle 
green,  and  the  style  "wales."  There  has  not  been  much  demand 
for  Bedford  cords,  and  Meltons  seem  to  be  played  out.  Very  few 
ulsterings  have  as  yet  been  sold,  and  tweeds  seem  to  be  supplanting 
sealettes.  Gimps,  cords  and  jet  nail  heads  are  in  great  request  for 
trimmings.  In  staples  the  demand  has  been  most  encouraging, 
and  orders  for  woollens  have  been  fair,  buyers  being  inclined  to  act 
cautiously.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  seasonable  weather  to  boom 
trade.  The  farmers  will  soon  have  plenty  of  money,  and  store, 
keepers  will  get  their  share  of  it.  A  marked  featuie  in  business  this 
season  is  the  fact  that  manufacturers  have  been  paid  cash  for  August 
and  September  deliveries,  their  customers  preferring  to  save  the  dis- 
count rather  than  take  the  four  months  from  October  ist. 


THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
The  dry  goods  trade  has  been  told  that  the  crops  are  good,  but 
they  have  nothing  more  than  hearsay  for  it.  No  indications  have 
come  either  in  payments  or  in  increased  orders  to  travelers  that  such 
is  the  case.  They  are  of  course  hopeful,  but  they  look  for  their  pro- 
fits a  long  way  in  the  future.  As  far  as  relieving  the  stringency  of 
the  situation  it  has  had  absolutely  no  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
wholesalers  show  a  disposition  to  clear  up  their  old  business  before 
entering  upon  what  many  believe  is  a  new  and  better  state  of  things. 
Consequently  they  are  pressing  for  payment,  and  for  all  paper 
maturing  a  rigorous  demand  for  money  is  made — that  is,  they  are 
insisting  upon  a  settlement  of  one  kind  or  another.  As  a  result  the 
list  of  failures  is  heavy.  Great  discretion  is  used  in  placing  orders, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  city  traveler  a  very  small  number  of  names 
was  put  into  his  hands  of  those  upon  whom  he  might  call.  The 
trade  feels  that  it  has  been  playing  a  losing  game  long  enough,  and 
considers  it  time  to  call  a  halt,  and  if  they  can  make  no  money  they 
are  determined  not  to  lose  any  more.  The  wholesale  dealers,  as 
has  been  said,  are  pressing  the  retailers,  and  they  in  turn  are  urging 
the  farmers  to  meet  their  bills.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  alarm 
and  to  limit  the  desire  to  buy.  As  yet  almost  no  money  is  in  circu- 
lation, and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  effects  of  a 
long  period  of  depression  will  be  removed.  The  lessons  of  late  have 
been  so  severe  that  buyers  show  no  disposition  to  discount  the  future 
too  heavily,  and  prefer  to  wait  till  they  actually  see  the  results  of  the 
much  talked-of  crops  before  spending  their  prospective  money. 
Conservative  people  look  for  no  important  change  till  Christmas, 
and  no  real  improvement  tiil   the   spring   trade   commences.     The 


weather  again  has  had  its  effect,  as  people  will  not  buy  winter  or 
fall  goods  in  summer  heat,  and  if  they  manage  to  pass  New  Year's 
day  without  extra  heavy  garments  being  needed  then  they  are  safe 
not  to  buy  at  all.  But  all  this  is  making  for  a  healthy  condition. 
Business  is  getting  down  to  bed  rock.  Loose  ends  are  cut 
off  and  all  encumbrances  cleared  away,  and  a  general  con- 
dition of  good  sense  prevails,  even  though  these  logical 
methods  do,  and  will,  bear  hard  in  specific  cases.  To 
specify:  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  those  job  lots 
which,  when  thrown  into  the  circulation  gorge  the  system  and  bring 
everything  below  the  standard;  there  is  nc  inclination  to  cut  prices, 
but  the  feeling  prevails  that  for  the  present,  goods  are  better  on  the 
shelves  than  in  the  shops  of  doubtful  customers  and  that  in  the 
near  future  they  will  be  worth  what  they  have  cost.  An  exception 
is  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  thread,  which  has  been  cut  to  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  habitual  price  and  at  the  instigation, 
not  of  a  cheap  German  house,  but  as  a  move  on  the  part  of  a  repu- 
table Scotch  firm.  If  this  were  a  review  of  the  future  it  would  be 
proper  to  speak  of  "  encouraging  reports"  of  "  hopeful  feel-ngs" 
and  "  pleasing  prospects,"  and  many  things  point  in  this  direction, 
though  dealing  with  the  present,  remittances  are  very  slow,  but  im- 
proving, orders  are  small  and  limited,  though  better  than  this  time 
last  year.  One  out  of  a  half-dozen  interviews  is  a  fair  sample  of  all 
and  appears  like  this  :  "  There  is  a  decided  improvement,  sales 
being  ahead  of  last  vear.  Reports  from  all  points  are  encouraging, 
and  while  collections  do  not  show  a  marked  increase,  prospects  are 
very  much  better,  there  being  a  hopeful,  healthy  feeling  in  all  quar- 
ters. All  our  reports  are  in  a  sanguine  strain  and  we  anticipate 
that  payments  will  be  better  than  for  some  years  past  as  soon  as 
crops  commence  to  move  and  the  money  they  bring  goes  into  circu- 
lation. "  Another  selected  at  random  :  "  Fall  business  has  been 
good  and  has  improved  lately.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  retailers 
as  the  wholesale  season  is  almost  over  and  travelers  on  the  road  are 
doing  nothing."  Yet  some  small  orders  are  coming  in,  chiefly  re- 
peats from  the  west  and  a  few  from  travelers  who  are  sorting  up. 
There  is  every  ground  for  confidence,  and  the  trade  has  had  such  a 
thorough  weeding  out,  the  good  effects  will  last  until  buyers  and 
sellers  become  reckless  again  and  embark  upon  enterprises  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  succeed.  The  lines  of  goods  in  which 
there  is  any  considerable  movement  are  mantles,  dress  goods, 
cheviots,  tweeds  and  serges.  The  retail  trade  in  the  district,  of 
which  Montreal  is  the  centre,  has  received  the  usual  fall  impulse 
and  particularly  during  the  past  month  on  account  of  the  fall  fairs 
and  the  number  of  people  visiting  the  towns  and  villages. 


COMMERCIAL  LITIGATION. 

Some  new  rules  of  Court  have  just  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  says  the  Drapers'  Record,  which  will  prove  of  great 
importance  to  commercial  firms.  They  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  bringing  actions  against  foreign  firms,  which 
have  hitherto,  owing  to  conflicting  opinion,  been  of  much  difficulty 
and  very  perplexing.  There  have  always  been  two  very  pronounced 
difficuties — viz.,  whether  the  firm  should  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the 
firm  or  in  the  names  of  the  partners,  and  whether  the  writ  should  be 
served  upon  the  partners  in  this  country  or  on  one  partner  only  or  all 
the  partners.  As  a  consequence,  it  frequently  happens  that  foreign 
firms,  either  carrying  on  business  by  a  branch  in  this  country,  or 
having  their  businesses  wholly  abroad,  but  making  a  contract  here, 
either  wholly  escaped  or  forced  their  British  creditors  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country  for  redress.  This  has  been  entirely  removed,  for  it 
has  been  decided  that  those  partners  who  happen  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  sued,  and  that  if  there  is  a  branch  of  the  firm  here  a  sum- 
mons or  writ  must  be  served  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  at  their 
office,  to  any  one  who  appears  to  be  in  authority  there. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  leaders  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer 
chant's  views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  De  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       -        =     Ontario. 


Our  Fall  Stock  has  been  kept  fully  assorted  by  Cable  Repeats, 
but  we  urge  our  Customers  to  SGCUre  early  their  probable  require- 
ments in  Imported  and  Stylish  Goods. 

Special  values  in  : — 

MANTLE  CLOTHS,         BLACK  WORSTEDS, 
PLUSHES,  DRESS  GOODS, 

SEALETTES,  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS. 


Send  for  Samples.     Letter  Orders  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 


=©       FOR  THE  RETAIL  TRADE       ®= 

"Patent  Roll"  Cotton  Batting 

None  genuine  but  the  following  registered  brands  : 

NORTH   STAR.  CRESCENT.  PEARL. 


Every  Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealer  should  carry,   expose   and   press   the  sale  of  this 
article,  especially  designed  for  the  following  house  uses  : 

Bed  Comforts,    Mattress  Covers  for  Warmth  and  Softness,    Upper    Lining  for    Mattresses, 
Baby  Quilts,   Chair  and    Baby   Carriage   Cushions,   Stair   Pads,    Ironing    Pads,   Tea 
Cosies,    Furniture  and    Undertakers'    Linings,    Packing   for    Fragile   Ware,    Dress 
makers'  Purposes,  etc.,  etc 

THESE   GfOODS  are    neatly   baled   or   cased   in   4,  6,  8,  12  or  16   oz.   rolls   and   may  be 
obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Houses. 


"  BALED  "  Goods  same  quality  but  less  price. 
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Miein"  oif  M^^iki 


MR.  WARRING   KENNEDY, 
(Of  Samson,  Ken  nedy  &  Oo 


We  judge  ourselves  liy  what    we  feel    capable  ol  doing, 
while  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  doue," 

JiONUKKI.I.OW, 


Bacon  says  :  "  The  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands." 
A  practical  and  eminent  illustration  of  this  truism  can  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Warring  Kennedy,  sole  surviving  partner  of  the  wholesale  house 
of  Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  corner  of  Scott  &  Colborne  Streets, 
Toronto,  v  Mr.  Kennedy  is_a  native  of  County  Down,  Ireland,  and 
commenced  his  business  ca- 
reer as  an  apprentice  in  a  dry 
goods  store  in  the  town  of  Kil- 
rea.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  went  to  Bel- 
fast, where  he  lived  for  several 
years  occupying  various  posi- 
tions of  trust.  Like  many 
other  young  men  of  push  and 
enterprise  he  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Canada.  He 
arrived  in  Toronto  in  1857, 
during  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  crises  that  the 
country  has  passed  through. 
Nothing  daunted  he  accepted 
a  subordinate  position,  but  his 
natural  force  of  character  soon 
drew  marked  attention  to  him 
and  his  services  were  eagerly 
sought  after.  His  advance- 
ment was  rapid,  so  much  so 
that  he  was  drawing  the  yeaily 
salary  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars when  in  1869  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  A.  G. 
Samson  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Gemmel,  both  since  deceased, 
under  the  name  of  Samson, 
Kennedy  &  Gemmel.  The 
three  partners  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  wholesale  es- 
tablishment of  John  Macdon- 
ald  &  Co.  The  firm  com- 
menced business  in  the  ware- 
house corner  of  Scott  &  Col- 
borne Streets,  and  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gemmel,  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  under  which  it  will  continue. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has,  by  persistent  labor  and  application,  won  com- 
mercial and  other  honors  of  the  worthiest  description.  He  has 
always  been  an  indefatigable  worker  not  only  in  business  but  in  help- 
ing along  anything  that  enlisted  his  sympathy  and  approbation.  He 
is  a  man  of  wcnderful  vitality  and  energy,  earnest  and  persevering 
in  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  fellows,  and  untiring  in  his  labors  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition  both  morally  and  physically.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Commercial  Travelers 
Association  of  Canada  in  1871,  being  one  of  the  charter  members, 
and  when  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  the  following  year  he 
was  honored  by  being  elected  President,  and  is  now  an  honorary 
director.  His  interest  in  the  Association  has  never  flagged,  and 
when  the  Commercial  Travelers1  Mutual  Benefit  Society  was  formed 
in  1881  he  was  appointed  Treasurer,  which  office  he  still  holds.     He 


MR.   WARRI 

(Of  Samson. 


also  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Circle,  which 
has  for  its  chief  object  the  promotion  of  temperance  among  the  fra- 
ternity. As  an  evidence  of  his  popularity  he  was  elected  alderman 
in  1871,  polling  the  largest  vote  on  record,  up  to  that  time,  in  favor 
of  any  of  the  city  fathers.  In  1877  he  was  asked  to  run  for  Mayor, 
and  although  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  he  polleda  very  large 
vote.  He  was  several  times  urged  to  enter  the  political  field,  but  de- 
clined, much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  his  friends,as  he 
is  a  ready,  fluent, and  forcible  speaker.  His  fellow-countrymen  also- 
shewed  their  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  electing  him  President  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  Benevolent  Society  in  1872.  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Toronto  ( Jeneral  Burying  Grounds 
Trust  ;  senior  honorary  secretary  of  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society; 
a  member  of  the  High  School  Board,  and  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Indus- 
try. He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Lile 
Association  and  Chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Board,  and  takes 
a  keen  personal  interest  in  its 
affairs  as  he  does  in  every- 
thing with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Metho- 
dism are  known  far  and  near- 
As  local  preacher,  class  leader, 
trustee,  and  Sabbath  School 
Superintendent  he  earned  for 
himself  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  his  co-religionists. 
He  has  been  on  several  Con- 
ference Committees,  and  a  de- 
legate from  the  Toronto  Con- 
ference to  the  General  Confe- 
rence where  he  always  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
At  the  Toronto  Conference  in 
June  last  he  had  the  unique 
honor  conferred  upon  him  of 
being  elected  Secretary,  which 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  lay- 
man occupying  that  position 
in  the  history  of  the  Metho- 
dist church^ot  this  continent. 
He  was  also  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Methodism  of 
the  world  which  met  at  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C,  this  month.  Mr. 
Kennedy  frequently  occupies 
the  pulpits  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing churche«,  and  holds  a  foremost  place  as  an  expounder  of  the  Gos- 
pel truths.  He  is  always  ready  for  service  in  any  branch  of  the 
church  work  at  all  times,  and  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city 
can  always  rely  on  him  as  a  warm  friend  and  willing  helper.  Mr. 
Kennedy  can  claim  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  preacher,  and  public  man.  He  is  deservedly  popular  with 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Under  his  skilful  management  the 
business  of  the  firm  has  assumed  immense  proportions,  and  the 
house  now  ranks  as  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  Dominion.  The  ex- 
tensive warehouse  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  area.  It 
consists  of  five  floors  having  a  frontage  on  Scott  Street  cf  sixty  feet, 
with  a  depth  on  Colborne  Street  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  three 
feet.  The  basement  is  reserved  for  Canadian  cottons  and  woollens; 
the  first  floor  for  staple  goods  with  the  shipping  room  in  the  rear, 
and  the  offices  in  front  ;  the  second  floor  for  fancy  goods  ;  third 
floor,  dress  goods,  and  fourth  floor,  hosiery,  gloves  and  gents'  fur- 
nishings. 


NG     KENNEDY. 

Kennedy  &  Co,) 
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THE  BUSINESS  TAX. 

HE  question  of  the  substitution  of  a  business  tax 
for  the  personalty  tax  has  been  given  a  rest 
during  the  summer  months,  but  from  now 
until  the  assembling  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
it  will  be  kept  prominently  before  the  business 
community.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
deputation  from  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
waited  upon  the  members  of  the  Local  Government  with  the  object 
of  asking  them  to  make  the  Business  Tax  mandatory  instead  of 
permissive,  and  that  after  hearing  the  arguments  laid  before  them 
in  support  of  the  request,  the  Attorney  General  assured  the  deputa- 
tion that  the  government  would  bear  in  mind  its  representations. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
government,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Section  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  now  being  circulated  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince for  signature.  The  petition  was  published  in  our  July  issue, 
but  it  will  bear  republication.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"To  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier  and  Attorney  General  of  Ontario  : 
"  Your  petitioners,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  represent  to 
you  and  your  Government  that  the  industrial  classes  of  this  province, 
viz.,  those  employing  capital  in  business  and  manufacture,  are  un- 
justly and  unfairly  taxed  in  local  or  municipal  taxation. 

"Your  petitioners  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  these  facts, 
that  for  municipal  taxation  a  municipality  can  tax  realty  and  per- 
sonalty ;  that  the  mode  and  rate  of  assessment  on  realty  is  alike  to 
all  classes  of  citizens.  The  value  of  the  realty  being  the  basis  of 
assessment,  and  the  rate  must  be  the  same  ;  but  unfortunately  when 
personalty  assessment  is  dealt  with  the  Act  allows  the  assessor  the 
option  of  taxing  either  on  income  or  capital,  a  monstrous  privilege 
and  power,  and  which  is  universally  used  to  the  detriment  and  per- 
secution of  the  said  industrial  classes,  the  said  industrial  classes 
being  always  taxed  on  capital  instead  of  income,  the  rich  and  retired 
classes  being  only  taxed  on  their  income  derived  from  capital  in- 
vested in  bank  stocks  and  other  investments,  and  besides  millions  of 
capital  in  this  province  on  deposit  at  interest  in  chartered  banks, 
saving  banks,  etc.,  is  entirely  and  completely  freed  from  all  taxation, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act.  Your  petitioners  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  Great  Britain  and  all  other 
civilized  countries  in  the  world  as  far  as  known,  except  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  tax  on  personalty  allowed  for 
local  taxation,  this  privilege  and  power  being  reserved  to  the  State. 
Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  Municipal  Act  be  so  amend- 
ed that  if  the  personalty  tax  is  to  be  continued  it  shall  be  based  on 
income  to  all  citizens  alike." 

We  have  in  former  issues  advanced,  what  we  believe  to  be,  in- 
controvertible reasons  why  a  business  tax  should  be  substituted. 
Every  intelligent  man  must  admit  that  gross  injustice  is  done  to  a 
very  large  section  of  the  ratepayers  by  the  present  mode  of  assess- 
ment on  personalty.  The  employed  and  active  capital  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit,  while  the 
vast  income  derived  by  capitalists  and  others  from  their  investments 
in  mortgages,  stocks,  etc.,  escapes  taxation.  Mr.  Campbell  puts  the 
case  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says  :  Contrary  to  the  provision  in  the 
Confederation  Act  which  imposes  uniformity  of  law  for  assessment 
in  the  provinces,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is 
twice  taxed.  For  instance,  in  country  towns  and  villages  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  generally  owns  his  own  buildings.  He  in- 
variably mortgages  the  same  to  put  the  money  into  his  business. 
For  example:  a  merchant  is  assessed  on  his  store  $10,000;  he  bor- 
rows $8,000  for  his  business.  Assessment  on  store  $10,000;  assess- 
ment on  capital  in  business  $8,000;  total  assessment  $18,000, 
although  the  man  is  worth  only  $10,000.  This  does  not  occur  to  any 
other  class  of  the  community  nor  to  any  other  kind  of  property,  for 
if  an  owner  of  $io,coo  worth  of  free  real  estate  borrows  $8,000  on  it 
and  lends  that  money,  or  puts  it  out  on  mortgage,  or  shaves  notes 
with  it,  or  invests  it  in  a  ten  years'  endowment  policy,  it  is  not 
taxed.     Is  this  not  contrary  to  British  law  and  precedent  ?" 

Copies  of  the  petition  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Paul  Campbell, 
of  John  Macdonald  &  Co.,  or  Mr.  Stapleton  Caldecott,  of  Calde- 
cott,  Burton  &  Spence.  As  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  these  two 
gentlemen  to  personally  canvass  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the 
province,  we  would  urge  business  men  to  help  them.  This  matter 
affects  the  retailer  just  as  much  as  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer, 
and  if  a  strong,  united  effort  is  made  to  get  the  petitions  largely 
signed  it  must  favorably  impress  the  goveinment  and  Legislature 
and  lead  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  being  granted. 


The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association  of  New  York. 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 


A  Marvelous  Showing. 

$  1 ,600,000,00 
PAID    IN    DEATH    CLAIMS 

Since  January  1,  1891,  to  September  1,  1891. 


-A.    G-TIj^JSTTD    TOTAL    OF 

$  1  1 ,350,000.00 

PAID  BY  THE 

MUTUAL  RESERVE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

To  the  Widows  and  Orphans,  and  Beneficiaries 
of  its  Deceased  Members. 


$3,387,470.00 

Of  Insurance   has   been   received  during  August,  1891,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  amount  received  during  August,  1890,  of 

$595,020.00. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  INSURANCE  AMOUNTING  TO 

$35, 1  63,365.00 

Nave  been  received  from  January  I  to  August  31,  1881 

-A.ZN"    EXCESS    OIF 

$7,260,760.00 

OVER  THE  CORRESPONDING    PERIOD  OF    1890. 


THE  RESERVE  FUND  NOW  AMOUNTS  TO 

$3,046,437.62 


It  furnishes  Life  Insurance  at  about  One  Half  the 
usual  rates  charged  by  the  old  system  companies. 


CIRCULARS  SENT  IF  REQUESTED. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unrepresented   Districts. 


W.  J.  McMURTRY,  Manager  for  Ontario. 

MAIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO, 
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CANADA'S  CREDIT. 

F  some  of  the  Knglish  trade  papers  are  to  be  believed, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  them, 
Canadian  credit  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  their  markets. 
English  merchants  and  manufactuiers  have  been  so 
severely  bitten  by  recent  failures  in  the  wholesale 
tr.ide  that  they  are  apparently  asking  themselves 
whether  it  is  worth  while  doing  business  in  this  country  until  a 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  which  their 
interests  will  be  properly  protected.  We  admit  that  the  present 
state  ot  our  bankruptcy  laws  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country,  and 
must  be  rectified  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  we  protest  against 
the  strong  language  used  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  Business 
men  in  Canada  are  not  a  community  of  tricksters  and  incompetents. 
We  have  men  in  business  of  the  brightest  intellects,  of  unsullied 
reputation,  upright  and  honorable  in  all  their  dealings.  Are  English 
merchants  and  manufacturers  altogether  blameless  for  the  recent 
heavy  losses  they  have  incurred?  We  think  not.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  buyers  of  Canadian  houses,  when  in  the  English  markets, 
have  been,  and  possibly  still  are,  constantly  run  after  by  representa- 
tives of  rival  houses  to  purchase  goods,  and  every  inducement  offered 
them  to  obtain  their  patronage.  No  discrimination  appeared  to  be 
made  between  strong  and  reputable  houses  and  the  reverse,  and 
houses  notoriously  weak  received  all  the  credit  they  wanted.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  if  they  had  exercised  more  caution 
and  tact,  they  would  not  have  fared  so  badly  ?  The  lesson  is  a 
severe  one,  but  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  salutary  effect.  So  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  the  recent  failures  and  voluntary  retirement  of 
others  have  cleared  the  commercial  atmosphere  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  placed  the  wholesale  business  on  a  firmer  basis. 

Canada  is  all  right.  The  finger  of  scorn  has  been  pointed  at  her 
through  the  exposure  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  political  circles, 
but  like  other  countries  that  have  passed  through  a  similar  experi- 
ence, she  will  profit  by  the  lesson  and  good  will  result  out  of  evil.  To 
a  Canadian  the  dense  ignorance  that  prevails  among  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  regarding  his  native  land  makes  his  heart  ache. 
It  is  the  almost  general  belief  that  we  have  nine  months  of  winter  in 
the  year,  during  which  we  go  about  wrapped  in  blankets  or  furs  to 
keep  us  from  being  frozen  to  death.  Why,  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
climates  under  the  sun.  While  snow  storms  raged  and  King  Frost 
reigned  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent  last 
winter  and  hundreds  of  people  perished  from  the  cold,  we  in  Canada 
were  blessed  with  the  most  genial  weather.  The  fact  is  our  winters 
are  of  short  duration  and  the  weather  is  always  fine  and  bracing. 
Canada  has  illimitable  resources  in  her  timber  and  mines,  and  as  an 
agricultural  country  she  is  unsurpassed.  All  that  she  requires  is 
capital  and  population  for  the  development  of  her  untold  wealth. 
She  is  not  a  small  dependency,  but  has  an  area  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Afaska.  Let  the  surplus 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  make  their  homes  in  this  glori- 
ous country,  and  English  capitalists  devote  their  surplus  means  to 
developing  our  vast  mineral  resources,  and  they  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.  Canada's  interests  have  been  injured  by  ranting  politi- 
cal demagogues,  who  have  caused  to  be  circulated  throughout  the 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  reports  of  meetings  gotten  up  to 
serve  their  own  selfish  and  unscrupulous  ends  and  to  prevent  people 
from  emigrating  to  this  country.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  press  are  loyal  to  their  country  and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to 
boom  it.  They  may  differ  in  politics,  but  in  doing  so  they  have 
enough  patriotism  within  them  not  to  damn  the  country  to  score  a 
point  against  the  opposite  party.  It  is  high  time  we,  in  this  respect, 
adopted  the  same  principle  and  all  worked  together  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  We  have  been  blessed  with  a  bountiful  harvest 
and  trade  will  boom.  Hundreds  of  settlers  from  Dakota  are 
making  their  homes  among  the  fertile  lands  of  our  North-West, 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  good  times  are  coming.  The  coun- 
try has  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  recent  developments  in  high 
places,  and  will  stand  no  nonsense  in  the  future. 


RETAILERS  TAKE  NOTE. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us  that  the  retail 
trade  has  so  generously  responded  to  our  call  for  subscriptions. 
The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  canvassers  has  been 
unparalleled  in  the  history  ol  trade  journalism  in  this  country  and 
the  large  number  who  have  voluntarily  sent  in  their  subscription,  by 
mail,  is  proof  positive  that  the  REVIEW  is  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
trade  and  fills  a  "long  felt  want."  Our  numerous  readers  may  rest 
assured  that  our  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  in  turning  out  a  first-class 
paper,  creditable  to  the  trade,  and  to  make  it  still  more  attractive  in 
the  future  will  be  our  earnest  endeavor. 

As  an  inducement  to  those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  we  offer 
the  Review 

from  now  till  the  end  of   1  892 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR,  or  in  other  words  we  give  the  balance  of  this 
year  FREE,  and  we  trust  that  this  liberal  offer  will  meet  with  a 
ready  and  hearty  response  from  the  trade. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  Review  is  held 
by  our  subscribers  we  publish  a  few  of  the  letters  received  since  our 
last  issue. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  Napanee,  Ont.  We  enclose  you  herewith  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  for  which  you  will  kindly  send  us  the  Dry  Goods 
Review  until  the  end  of  1892.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
your  sample  copies  and  wish  you  success. 

H.  P.  Ostrosser,  Port  Rowan,  Ont.  Send  Dry  Goods  Review 
as  I  would  have  subscribed  before  for  it  if  I  had  obtained  a  copy  of 
it  sooner.     Like  it  well. 

Wm.  S.  Hampson,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Please  find  enclosed  $1.00 
subscription  for  Dky  Goods  Review.  I  have  been  intending  for- 
warding this  for  some  months  as  I  consider  your  publication  a  most 
valuable  one,  especially  for  the  retail  trade. 

J.  A.  Reid  &  Bro.,  Goderich,  Ont.  Enclosed  please  find  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  for  which  kindly  send  us  the  Dry  Goods  Review  from 
now  until  Dec.  31st,  1892,  and  we  shall  be  obliged.  We  ihmk  the 
Review  a  first-class  paper,  and  very  cheap  at  $1.00  per  year. 

Henry  W.  Buxton,  335  Broadwav,  New  York.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Canadian  Dry  Goods  Review  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  it,  because  it  gives  to  the  merchant  such  valuable  and 
instructive  articles  on  the  most  approved  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, how  to  buy  and  sell,  store  attractions  &c.  To  the  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  merchant,  clerk,  or  salesman,  no  better 
guide  could  be  wished.  It  is  brimful  of  just  such  information  as 
they  most  desire.  To  be  without  The  Canadian  Dry  Goods 
Review  is  like  "having  money  in  a  safe  without  the  key,"  the 
money  is  there  and  would  be  useful  but  you  cannot  get  it. 


HUSBAND  AND    WIFE. 

Retailers  who  do  a  credit  business  will  be  very  much  interested 
in  a  statement  made  by  Judge  Muir,  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  while  giving 
his  decision  in  a  case,  that  a  debt  contracted  by  a  wife  who  has  been 
forbidden  by  her  husband  to  pledge  her  credit,  cannot  be  collected 
from  the  husband  if  he  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
so  forbidden  her.  Very  few  retailers  were  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  the  law  as  they  believed  that  they  had  either  to  be 
directly  notified  by  the  husband  or  that  the  husbend  had  to  make  a 
public  notification  of  the  fact  in  the  newspapers  that  he  would  not 
hold  himself  responsible  for  his  wife's  debts.  It  is  well,  however,  for 
them  to  know  it  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


THE  -:-  DRY  -:-  GOODS  -:-  REVIEW. 


CASCADE    IROXjXj    BBAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled    Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 


<STM^ 


Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE    ROLL   BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will   send   you  a 


list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


BUSINESS    CHANGES    AND    TROUBLES. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  following  business  changes  have  to  be 
chronicled  :— 

Macnair,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Stratford,  Ont.,  stock,  &c,  advertised 
for  sale  oy  tender. 

P.  E.  Lamalice  &  Co.,  dry  goods  jobbers,  Montreal,  dissolved. 

Louis  Lecompte,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  advertised  retiring  from 
business. 

Joseph  Roy,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned  in  trust. 

Cantlin  &  Robitaille,  hats  and  caps,  Quebec,  assigned. 

J.  E.  Bourke,  dry  goods,  St.  John's  Qu^.,  assigned. 

Daniel  Bird,  hotel  and  dry  goods,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  sold  out. 

David  J.  Hatfield,  clothier,  St.  John,  N.  B.  assigned. 

Stannard  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Nan  -imo,  B.  C.  advertised  to  sell  out. 

J.  J.  Findlay,  men's  furnishings,  Toronto,  assigned  and  stock  sold 
by  auction. 

Thos.  Board,  Dominion  Glove  Works,  Glen  Williams,  Ont.,  as- 
signed. 

Bouchard  &  Breton,  dry  goods,  Quebec,  demand  of  assignment. 

Daniel  &  Boyd,  wholesale  dry  goods,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  application 
filed  for  incorporatian  under  Companies  Act  as  Damtl  &  Boyd, (Ltd.) 

H.  S.  Morison  &  Co.,  dry  goods  and  mantles,Toromo,  advertised 
retiring  from  business. 

Jas.  D.  Andersen,  Jr.,  manufacturer  ol  shirts  and  overalls,  Mon- 
treal, assigned. 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Co.,  wholesale  tailors'  trimmings,  Toronto, 
assigned  to  E.  R.  C.  Clarkson.  The  firm  compromised  with  their 
creditors  in  1888  at  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  Their  total  liabilities 
then  were  $15,296.78,  assets  nominally  $10,296.06.  From  that  diffi- 
culty they  never  fully  recovered. 

A.  J.  Loggie  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Chatham,  N.  B.,  selling  off. 

T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Toronto,  succeeded  by  The  T. 
Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 

J.  W.  Borque,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Amherst,  N.  S.,  assigned. 

B.  R.  Peddie,  dry  goods,  Berlin,  Ont.,  advertise-1  to  sell  out. 
I.  Blanchet,  tailor,  Montreal,  offering  to  compromise. 

A.  T.  DeForest  &  Co.,  tailors,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  assigned. 

A.  Thomson,  merchant  tailor,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  stock  sold  by  bailiff. 

Dumaresq  &  Co.,  dry  goods  jobbers,  Montreal,  assigned  in  trust, 
with  liabilities,  secured  and  unsecured,  of  $45,850.  Among  the  cre- 
ditors are  :  Bank  on  Montreal,  $3,800  ;  Banque  Nationale,  $5,000  ; 
A.  W.  Wilks,  $1,300  ;  J.  McKernan,  2,000  ;  Fred.  D.  Lawrence, 
$7,867  ;  F.  W.  Newman,  $2,400  ;  M.  B.  Atkinson,  $3,500  ;  B.  A. 
Garrett,  $2,350  ;  A.  Laurie,  $3,800  ;  H.  Wolf,  $2,000  ;  S.  F.  Willett, 


ol  Chambly,  $1,395  ;  J.  &  W.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  $1,000  ; 
Trent  Valley  Mills,  1,030  ;  Dominion  Cotton  Mills,  $700  ;  Howick 
Nursery  Co.,  St.  Johns,  $635  ;  H.  Duberger,  $385  ;  Granite  Mills 
Co.,  St.  Hyacinthe,  $389  ;  D.  Morrice  Sons  &  Co  ,  $250.  All  the 
above  creditors  are  partly  secured.  Among  the  unsecured  are  VV.  E. 
Brais,  $960  ;  Robert  Henderson,  $450  ;  Coaticook  Knitting  Co., 
$430  ;  John  Dumaresq,  $700  ;  VV.  McNally  &  Co.,  $413,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 


XMAS   WINDOW  ATTRACTIONS. 

Harry  Harman,  novelty  artist  in  window  dressing  and  decorat- 
ing, will  issue  his  Christmas  phamphlet  on  the  1st  of  December, 
presenting  a  series  of  new  and  original  ideas  to  display  in  windows, 
introducing  scenes  arranged  from  goods;  new  features  to  introduce 
Santa  Claus;  mechanical  effects,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  adapted  to 
any  line  of  business;  in  addition,  is  an  interior  store  decoration, 
entitled,  "The  Grotto  of  Stalactites." 

Price  of  pamphlet,  75  cents.     Send  in  your  order  now. 
Harry  Harman, 

P.  O.  Box  113. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

THE  LEE  SPOOL 

TOOK  THE 

Medal  at  the  Jamaica  Exhibition  - 

AS  THE 


Best  Sewing  Cotton  for  Hand  or 
Machine  Work. 


CALDECOTT,  BURTON  &  SPENCE, 

Wholesale  Selling  Agents, 

46  and  48  Bay  St.,  -  Toronto. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St.  West,   10R0NT0, 
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THE  PATRONS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

HAT  peculiar  ideas  the   l'ations  of  Industry 
seem    to  be    possessed   of.     At  a  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Court  held  in    London,  Ont.,  last 
month,  the  President  in  his  opening  address 
is  reported  to  have  told  of  his  official  tour 
through    Manitoba,  where  the  farmers  were 
"very  anxious  for  organization  against  mon- 
opolies and  combines."     This  is  rich.    In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Patrons   of  Industry  but  a  huge, 
grinding    monopoly  of  the  worst  description. 
Its  sole  object  appears  to  be  to  coerce  coun- 
try  storekeepers  into    selling    its    members 
goods  at  ruinous  prices.     It  is  utteriy  impos- 
sible for  a  storekeeper  to  make  a  living  profit  out  of  an  advance  of 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  price  of  goods,  and  it  is  a 
gross  outrage  for  any  class  of   men  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  do  business  on  such  a  basis.     But  it  is  made  in- 
finitely worse  when,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  he  has 
to  sign,  "he  shall  accept  payment  for  his  goods  in  cash  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  produce  to  be   taken   at  the  market  price."     The  Patron  of 
Industry  is  nothing  it  he  is  not  ingenuous.     How  simple  and  inno- 
cent this  clause  looks,  but  all  the  same  it  opens  a  yawning  chasm 
through  which  the  "honest"  Patron  can  work  his  characteristic  little 
tricks  so  familiar  to  the  trade.     This  is  an  era  of  booms  and  fakes, 
and  the  Patrons  of   Industry  will  yet  prove  the  grandest  fake  of  all. 
Does  the  Patron    imagine  that  he   can  learn  how  to  meet  all  the 
sharp  tricks  of  business  by  studying  the  thing  carefully  out  at  the 
back  of  a  haystack  ?  Why,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  storekeepers  who 
have  signed  the  agreement  with   the  Patrons  have  asked  wholesale 
houses  to  send  their  invoices    with    20  per  cent,  added  to  the  cost 
price,  so  that  they  could   "euchre"  them    at  their  own  game.     We 
also  know  that  the  request  in  at  least   one  instance  was  indignantly 
refused,  but  others   may  not  be  so  punctilious.     Farmers,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  deal  with    an  honest  merchant    who  is  a   fixture  in  a  place 
and  has  a  reputation  to  sustain,  but  prefer  to  give  their  custom  to 
that  class  of  perambulating  fakirs,  who  sell  them  inferior  goods  and 
make  a  big  profit  out    of  them.     If  they  would  only  get  rid  of  that 
inborn  love  of  cheapness   and  dickering  and  deal  with  an   honest 
merchant  who  would  give  them    full    value  for   their   money,  they 
would  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  off.      It  may  be  all  right  for 
farmers  to  combine  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  produce  or  the  pur- 
chase of  their  farm  implements,  as  these  are  matters  that  they  know 
something  about,  but  it  is   sheer  folly  for  them  to  attempt  to  deal  in 
other  matters  different  from  other   classes  of  the  community.     We 
honor  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Dunnville  who  have  individually 
and  collectively  refused  to  be  coerced   into  having  dealings  with  the 
Patrons,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  other  places  would  take  a  simi- 
lar stand.     The  Patrons  have  boycotted  Dunnville,  and   in  this  they 
only  show  their  weakness.     We  are  very  much    mistaken  if  this  in- 
stance of  tyranny   and  oppression   has  not  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  the  organization. 


OBITUARY. 


Oliver  C.  Cummin^s,  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  firm  of  Wm. 
Cummings  &  Son,  of  Truro,  N.S.,  was  killed  on  the  Intercolonial 
railway  at  Salt  Springs,  on  the  night  of  September  16th.  He  drove 
from  Springhill  Mines  to  Salt  Springs,  the  nearest  station,  to  take 
the  midnight  train  from  Amherst.  Next  morning  his  body  was 
found  on  the  track.  It  is  supposed  that  while  boarding  the  train  he 
fell  and  received  a  fatal  blow  on  the  head.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
pushing  dry  goods  men  in   Nova  Scotia. 

Robert  Gordon,  dry  goods  merchant,  Chatham,  Ont.,  died  on 
Sunday,  September  27th,  of  dropsy,  in  his  64th  year.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1850,  settling  in  St. 
Catharines.     In  1S53  he  moved  to  Oswego,  N.Y.,  where  he  became 


the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gordon  &  Purse,  dry  goods  mer- 
chants. He  remained  there  till  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Chat- 
ham. He  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  children.  In  business  his  in- 
tegrity was  well  recognised  and  his  genial  manners  won  for  him  a 
host  of  friends. 

Through  the  death  of  John  Eastwood,  of  John  Eastwood  &  Son, 
dry  goods  merchants,  122  King  street  east,  Toronto,  on  October 
nth,  the  city  has  lost  one  of  her  pioneer  business  men.  Mr.  East- 
wood, who  was  a  native  of  Hull,  England,  came  to  this  country  i* 
1836  and  settled  in  Toronto.  The  following  vear  he  started  a  dry 
goods  store  and  has  continued  on  with  scarcely  an  interruption  at 
the  same  stand.  He  was  a  thorough  business  man  and  was  highly 
respected  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Methodist  church,  a  director  of  the  Consumers' 
Gas  Company  and  of  the  Union  Loan  and  Savings  Company.  Mr. 
Eastwood  was  in  his  79th  year,  and  his  health  was  so  good  that  up 
to  the  time  of  his  final  illness,  which  was  only  of  ten  days'  duration, 
he  continued  to  look  after  the  financial  part  of  the  business.  He 
leaves  three  children— W.  N.  Eastwood,  who  was  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Beatty,  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gooch. 


WINDOW  COLOR  COMBINATIONS. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Norwich  Nickel 
and  Brass  Works  :  Color  is  by  far  the  most  obvious  means  for 
attracting  the  eye,  and  a  window  dressed  in  colors  secures  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer  almost  inevitably — far  more  readily  than  any 
merely  ingenious  arrangement  in  which  color  is  absent. 

Good  color  effects  are  difficult  to  obtain  where  goods  of  a  variety 
of  colors  are  used,  and  window  dressers  of  the  best  taste  and  most 
experience  strongly  favor  the  use  of  but  two  or  three  colors,  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  and  as  a  rule  grouped  in  large  masses. 
Thus  a  most  attractive  and  harmonious  window  is  produced  by  pale- 
blue  underwear,  with  rose-pink  suspenders  as  a  relief — a  combination 
frequently  seen  in  the  best  New  York  windows.  Tan  and  dark-blue, 
black  and  scarlet,  yellow  and  brown  are  all  effective  combinations. 

The  following  general  rules  will  prove  helpful  to  the  window 
dresser  in  making  selections  for  his  effects  : 
.  Red  and  violet  do  not  accord  very  well 

Orange  and  yellow  accord  incomparably  better  than  red  and 
orange. 

Orange  and  green  do  not  accord  well. 

Orange  and  violet  accord  passably. 

Yellow  and  green  form  an  agreeable  combination. 

Greenish  yellow  and  violet  blend  nicely. 

The  arrangement  of  yellow  and  blue  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  yellow  and  green,  but  it  is  less  lively. 

Green  and  blue  produce  an  indifferent  effect,  but  better  when  the 
colors  are  deep. 

Green  and  violet,  especially  when  light,  form  a  combination 
preferable  to  green  or  blue. 

Orange-yellow,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  indigo,  increases  its 
intensity,  and  vice  versa. 

Red  and  green  intensify  each  other. 

Yellow  and  indigo  comDine  perfectly. 

Red  and  orange  do  not  accord  well. 

Red  and  yellow  accord  pretty  well,  especially  if  the  red  is  purple 
red,  rather  than  scarlet,  and  the  yellow  rather  greenish  than  orange. 

Red  and  blue  accord  passably,  especially  if  the  red  incline  rather 
to  scarlet  than  crimson. 

Blue  and  violet  accoid  badly. 

When  two  colors  accord  badly  together,  it  is  always  advanta- 
geous to  separate  them  by  white. 

Black  never  produces  a  bad  effect  when  it  is  associated  with  two 
luminous  colors. 

Black  and  white  sensibly  modify  bright  colors. 

While  gray  never  exactly  produces  a  bad  effect  in  its  association 
with  two  luminous  colors,  yet  in  most  cases  its  assortments  are  dull. 

Blue,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  orange,  increases  the  latler's  in- 
tensity, and  vice  versa. 
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C  THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM  IN  RETAIL  STORES. 


DRY  GOODS  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE. 


N  this  subject  J.  M.  Batchelor  wiites  in  the  Dry 
Goods  Bulletin  as  follows  :  The  idea  of  credit 
is  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  the  great  mass 
of  traders  for  them  to  have  well-defined  opinions 
of  what  it  really  is,  but  the  particulars  are  sim- 
ple if  carefully  looked  into,  and  make  the  issue 
exceedingly  easy  if  it  is  remembered  that  credit  is 
merely  a  substitute  for  cash.  As  no  substitutes 
are  equal  to  the  thing  for  which  they  are  sub- 
stituted, credit  in  no  sense  should  be  sustained 
in  preference  to  cash.  This  view  is  stated 
merely  to  incline  attention  in  the  direction  of 
eventually  obtaining  a  business  founded  upon 
the  cash  system.  As  matters  stand,  however, 
to  day  cash  is  largely  theory,  and  credit  is  the  practice,  because  we 
have  insufficient  money  in  circulation  to  permit  a  general  cash  busi- 
ne>s.  The  real  issue  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  government  ; 
what  it  is,  each  of  the  classes  named  must  look  into  the  matter  for 
themselves,  and  decide  which  is  the  best  course  to  adopt,  and  stick 
to  that  decision  when  the  government  calls  upon  them  for  an  opinion. 
A  few  retailers  persist  in  giving  no  credit  in  spite  of  this  situation, 
and  in  the  long  run  this  class  generally  comes  out  ahead,  as  credit 
invariably  carries  with  it  great  risks  without  counting  the  costly 
delays  it  entails.  But  while  a  few  can  do  so,  all  could  not,  so  even 
their  success  cannot  be  set  up  as  an  inflexible  guide.  It  therefore 
remains  for  those  using  the  combined  system  to  make  more  of  a 
specialty  of  looking  after  the  credits  they  grant.  So  delicate  is  this 
work  that  the  highest  "earned"  salaries  in  the  country  are  paid 
to  experts  who  make  that  occupation  their  specialty.  More  honest 
failures  are  due  to  bad  credits  than  any  other  one  cause  ;  statis- 
tics prove  this,  consequently  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  trader,  and 
shows  too  little  care  is  taken.  Every  store  proprietor  should  give 
all  possible  heed  to  this  point,  and  keep  a  constant  watch  upon 
those  he  gives  credit  to,  and  not  leave  so  much  to  chance,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case.  If  a  retailer  is  intelligently  attentive  to  credit  cus- 
tomers, and  keeps  himself  posted  as  to  their  financial  standing  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  an  expert  will  he 
appreciate  that  losses  in  that  way  are  by  no  means  a  necessity  ;  that 
is.  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

The  special  Autumn  number  of  The  Drapers  Record,  London, 
England,  is  practically  a  handsomely-covered  volume  of  220  pages 
containing  most  valuable  information  to  the  trade  in  reading  matter 
and  advertisements.  The  English  merchants  and  manufacturers 
appear  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it, — ergo  they  are  libe- 
ral in  their  support  of  the  Record.  Typographically,  and  in  all  other 
respects  the  "  special "  gives  evidence  of  the  work  of  a  master-hand. 

* 

*  * 

The  fall  circular  of  Wyld,  Grasett,  &  Darling,  is  a  work  of  art 
and  shows  the  perfection  lithography  has  attained  in  this  country. 
Splendid  views  of  the  interior  of  each  department  are  shewn,  and  on 
the  front  page  of  the  cover  is  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  warehouse 

and  a  pretty  lake  scene. 

* 

*  * 

The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  Toronto  foi  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  corresponding  month  last  year  were  : 

Sept.  1 89 1.  Sept.  1890. 

Cottons $  66,337  $  62,129 

Fancy  Goods 51,221  41,678 

Silks 69,867  102,340 

Woollens 295,253  304,029 

Hats,  Caps,  etc 53,418  42,409 

$536,096  $552,585 

Shewing  a  decrease  of  $16,489. 

* 

*  * 

The  October  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  the  general  average  of  the  condition  of  cotton  757, 
against  82.7  a  month  previous.  Last  year  in  October  it  was  80.  Be- 
sides this  unfavorable  difference  in  condition,  the  crop  is  late  this 

year. 

* 

*  * 

The  article  in  our  August  issue  on  woollen  designs  was  taken 
from  The  Journal  of  Fashion  and  Tailoring,  New  York. 


The  following  correspondence  explains  itself: 
Edwaid  Henderson,  Esq.,   President,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods   Foot- 
ball League. 

Dear  Sir, —Referring  to  my  interview  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football  League,  I  now 
beg  formally  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  Dry  Goods  Review  Co.,  a 
challenge  shield,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  clubs  comprising  the 
league  ;  the  shield  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  winning  club 
each  year,  and  to  become  the  property  of  the  club  that  wins  it  three 
times. 

As  explained  to  your  executive,  we  exact  no  condition  in  making 
this  offer.  We  do  so  solely  with  the  view  of  encouraging  manly 
sports  among  the  staffs  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  houses,  and 
trusting  that  the  league  will  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

Yours  respectfully,  Charles  Morrison,  Editor.     . 

Toronto,  September  29. 
Charles  Morrison,  Esq.,  Editor  the  Dry  Goods  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  to-day's  date  to  hand,  formally  offer- 
ing a  challenge  shield  to  be  competed  for  by  the  clubs  of  the  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods  Football  League,  and  in  reply  would  say  that,  in 
accepting  the  shield  on  behalf  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football 
League,  I  beg  to  tender  you  their  sincere  thanks,  not  only  for  the 
shield,  but  also  for  the  kindlv  spirit  that  has  prompted  you  to  take 
so  deep  an  interest  at  such  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  our 
organization.  Yours  truly, 

E.  J.  Henderson, 
President  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football  League. 

Toronto,  September  29. 

The  League  was  organized  a  few  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
above  correspondence,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Honorary  president,  W.  R.  Brock ;  president,  Edward  J.  Henderson 
of  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  ;  vice-president,  Walter  Meharg  of 
Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  ;  secretary-treasurer,  Robert  Cooper,  of 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  ;  executive  committee,  F.  Foulds,  and  W.  F. 
Donaldson.     The  following  schedule  was  adopted: 

October  3. — Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  v.  McMaster  &  Co.;  John 
Macdonald  &  Co.  v.  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co. 

October  10.— McMaster  &  Co.  v.  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co.;  W. 
R.  Brock  &  Co.  v.  Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co. 

October  17.— W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  v.  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling; 
Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  v.  John  Macdonald  &  Co. 

October  24. — Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  v.  Caldecott,  Burton  & 
Co.;  John  Macdonald  &  Co.  v.  McMaster  &  Co. 

October  31. — Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  v.  Caldecott,  Burton  & 
Co.;  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  v.  McMaster  &  Co. 

November  7. — W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  v.  John  Macdonald  &  Co.; 
Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  v.  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling. 

November  14.— Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  v.  McMaster  &  Co.; 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  v.  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co. 

November  21.— Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  v.  John  Macdonald  & 
Co. 

The  games  so  far  have  resulted  as  follows  : 

October  3rd. — Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  beat  McMaster  &  Co. 
by  3  goals  to  nothing,  scoring  2  points;  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co. 
beat  John  Macdonald  &  Co.  by  one  goal  to  nothing,  scoring  2  points 

October  10th.— Caldecott,  Burton  &  Co.  beat  McMaster  &  Co. 
by  3  goals  to  nothing,  scoring  2  points;  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  and 
Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  drawn  game,  no  goal,  each  score  one  point. 

October  17th. — John  Macdonald  &  Co.  beat  Samson,  Kennedy  & 
Co.  by  1  goal  to  nothing,  scoring  2  points;  Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling 
and  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  drawn  game,  1  goal  each,  each  score  one 
point. 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES- 

K.JOHN  OGILVY,  the  genial  Secretary  of 
the  Ottawa  Lacrosse  Club,  was  presented  by 
a  number  of  his.  friends  with  a  handsome 
marble  clock  and  set  of  carvers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  at  Detroit  on  September 
16th,  to  Miss  Buchanan,  late  of  Ottawa. 

W.  H.  Trebilcock,  dry  goods  merchant, 
London,  Ont.,  has  been  laid  up  with  an  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

The  tailors  and  tailoresses  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  have  formed  a  union,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  scale  of  prices.  It  starts  with 
forty  members. 

A  calico  printing  machine  has  been  invented  in  this  country  the 
novelty  of  which  is  that  the  cloth  may  be  printed  on  one  side  in 
eight  colors,  or  on  both  sides  with  four  colors  each. 

R.  J.  McMahon   has  opened  out  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
Laurie's  old  stand,  Brockville,  Ont. 

William  Hoig  &  Sons,  tailors,  Chatham,  Ont.,  lost  $3,000  by 
fire  on  October  nth,  insured  for  $1,200. 

Davis'  woollen  mill,  Harriston,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
September  22nd,  supposed  to  have  originated  by  sparks  from  an 
engine. 

David  Robertson  has  opened  up  a  stock  of  fancy  goods,  millin- 
ery, etc.,  in  the  store  lately  occupied  by  R.  Wyatt,  Main  street, 
Winnipeg. 

Bilodeau  &  Godbout,  dry  goods  merchants,  Notre  Dame  street, 
Quebec,  have  had  their  entire  stock,  valued  at  $2,500,  damaged  by 
smoke  and  water. 

James  G.  Watt,  up  to  recently  a  clerk  in  Wm.  Allan's  dry  goods 
store,  Arnpnor,  Ont.,  has  captured  a  scholarship  in  Montreal  valued 
at  $150. 

J.  L.  Blair  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  have  wound  up  their 
business  in  Winnipeg,  and  will,  in  future,  confine  their  attention  to 
Carberry. 

F.  Poor  and  Charles  Palmer  have  opened  out  in  the  dry  goods 
business  in  Palmer's  old  stand,  Cornwall,  Ont.  Both  are  practical 
men  in  the  business  and  success  is  predicted  for  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hosiery  Mill  Company,  Kingston,  Ont.,  on 
October  1st,  the  old  directors  were  re-elected.  The  reports  were 
satisfactory,  showing  that  a  good  square  profit  had  been  made  out 
of  last  year's  business. 

The  stock  of  H.  H.  Lpyfield  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  on  September 
25th  by  the  bursting  of  a  water  pipe.  Mr.  Layfield  held  the  land- 
lords responsible  for  the  damage. 

James  Stevenson,  late  dry  goods  appraiser  at  Montreal,  although 
very  much  benefited  by  his  recent  visit  to  the  old  country,  did  not 
altogether  regain  perfect  health,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician 
sailed  on  September  26th  to  spend  the  coming  winter  in  the  south 
of  England. 

Negotiations  are  pending  between  James  Robertson,  dry  goods 
merchant,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  and  the  Molson's  Bank,  with  the  object 
of  converting  what  is  known  as  the  old  Cochrane  building  into  a 
mammoth  establishment  similar  to  Eaton  &  Co.'s,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Robertson's  acceptance  of  the  building  will  depend  upon  the  archi- 
tect's report  as  to  its  suitability. 

The  Liverpool,  N.S.,  Time.?  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing : — "A  merchant  in  a  western  town  and  a  prominent  member  of 
a  church,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  sometimes  fills  the  pulpit. 
After  returning  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been  selecting  a  stock 
of  new  goods,  he  found  that  the    minister  had  been  suddenly  called 


away.  Here  was  a  good  chance.  Kushing  into  the  pulpit  after  the 
congregation  had  assembled  and  throwing  his  hat  behind  him,  he 
exclaimed,  panting  for  breath,  'Brethren,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
being  late,  but  I  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  where  I  have 
purchased  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  assorted  stocks  of  dry 
goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  city,  and  which  will  be  duly  advertised 
in  the  daily  papers.     Let  us  pray.' " 

W.  J.  McBride,  head  of  the  shipping  department  in  John  Mac- 
donald  &  Co.'s,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  presented  by 
his  fellow-employes  with  a  very  handsome  marble  clock  and  pair 
of  vases.  The  presentation  was  made  by  J.  Fraser  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  and  Mr. 
McBride  replied  in  fitting  terms. 

Michael  J.  Murphy,  {of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  firm  of  J.  &  M. 
Murphy,  Halifax,  N.S.,  was  married  on  September  22nd  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Chisholm,  of  that  city.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  his  grace  the  Archbishop  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Fathers  Edward  F.  and  Gerald  Murphy,  brothers  of  the 
groom.  The  newly  married  couple  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
in  Europe. 

Pratt  &  Watkins,  dry  goods  merchants,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  finding 
that  their  premises  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  business,  have  concluded  an  arrangement  whereby  they  have 
secured  a  lease  for  a  period  of  ten  years  of  an  adjoining  store,  which 
is  six  storeys  high,  with  a  frontage  of  24  feet  3  inches  by  127  feet  3 
inches  in  depth.  The  necessary  alterations  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  enlargement  of  their  already  extensive  establishment 
will  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  mammoth  retail  business  houses 
of  the  Dominion. 

Edwin  Roach,  for  many  years  entry  clerk  in  W.  R.  Brock  & 
Co.'s,  had  something  presented  to  him  on  October  15th,  which  he 
will  have  to  hire  a  team  to  take  home.  It  is  an  immense  photo- 
graph ot  his  fellow-employes  anl  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  was 
given  him  because  he  was  severing  his  connection  with  them. 
The  photo  is  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame  and  measures  at  least 
seven  feet  by  five.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  most  artistically 
done,  and  the  souvenir  is  one  that  Mr.  Roach  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of.  Mr.  Brock  made  the  presentation,  and  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Cronyn. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  attractive  dry  goods  stores  to 
be  seen  anywhere  is  that  of  Hall,  Innes  &  Co.,  Peterboro'.  Every 
attention  has  been  paid  to  details  and  special  pains  have  been  taken 
for  the  comfort  of  their  customers.  Attached  to  the  millinery  de- 
partment is  a  handsomely  furnished  waiting-room,  and  leading  from 
it  is  a  lavatory  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  com- 
fort of  the  clerks  is  also  looked  after  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner. 
There  is  a  superabundance  of  light  and  the  goods  are  displayed  in 
the  most  attractive  style.  The  front  of  the  store  is  one  of  its  chief 
adornments,  and  the  window  dressing  shows  the  work  of  an  artist. 
Taste,  elegance  and  order  in  the  highest  degree  seemed  to  prevail. 
Mr.  Innes  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men  and  takes  a  just  pride  in 
his  establishment. 


The  returning  of  goods  by  retailers  to  wholesale  houses  without 
good  cause  has  become  a  great  abuse,  and  is  to-day  quite  a  problem 
for  wholesalers  to  solve.  One  of  our  largest  wholesale  houses  re- 
cently declined  the  return  of  a  certain  lot  of  goods  by  reshipping  to 
the  merchant,  claiming  that  the  goods  declined  were  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  sample  they  were  sold  from.  The  purchaser  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  in  the  meantime  they  were  sold  for  freight  charges 
by  the  railroad  company.  When  the  bill  became  due  the  seller  was 
obliged  to  enter  suit  for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  the  local  court  in 
the  purchaser's  own  town  has  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  claiming  that  a  merchant  cannot  return  goods  when  same 
have  been  shipped  promptly  and  equal  in  value  to  sample  sold  from. 
This  decision  must  have  a  good  effect  with  the  trade. — Dry  Goods 
Economist. 
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A  MODERN  PYRAMUS. 
Sckne — Office  of  Messrs.  Franklin  &  White. 


Mail  Clerk  (stepping  from  telephone  box) — Here,  Carpenter, 
somebody  wants  you. 

Carpenter — '  LI  ngh '  !  (Nods  abstractedly,  and  totes  a  long 
c<  .umn  of  figures  before  entering  the  box.  The  faint  scratch  of 
p>  ns  and  rustle  of  paper  alone  break  the  silence,  until  the  office  boy, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Carpenter's  rapturous  countenance,  slyly 
opens  the  door,  and  fastens  it  back  by  a  chair.)  Carpenter  (oblivi- 
ous, and  talking  into  the  telephone) — You  poor  darling  !  And  you 
didn't  sleep  a  bit  all  the  night  ?  I  do  wonder  (archly)  what  you 
could  have  been  thinking  of.  (Pause.)  No,  I  don't.  Well,  maybe  I 
do  ;  but — you  tell  me  1 

Office  boy  (sotto  voce,  but  audible  to  the  clerical  staff) — For  pity's 
sake  tell  him  !     Dis  suspense  is  killin'  me  ! 

Carpenter  (still  to  telephone) — Were  you  ?  Were  you,  really  ? 
Did  you  think  of  your  horrid  old  boy  ?  (Pause.)  Yes,  he  is  horrid, 
too.  But  he  loves  you  so  he  can't  help  being  glad  you — oh,  my 
beautiful  darling  !  (Passionately.)  Do  you  love  me  ?  (Pause.) 
Do  you  love  me,  just  a  htt'e  bit?  (Tenderly.)  Do  you  love  me  ? 
(A  little  disheartened  now,  but  still  tender.) 

Office  Boy  (encouragingly,  but  sotto  voce) — Never  say  die  ! 

Bookkeeper  (with  unfeeling  scorn,  also  sotto  voce) — Oh,  come  off! 

Carpentei  (at  it  again) — Do — you — love — me  ?  (Pause).  I 
asked  you  (in  patient  despair)  if  you  love  me  ? 

Mail  Clerk  (sotto  voce) — Spell  it  ! 

Bookkeeper  (sotto  voce) — Ring  up  the  Trouble  Clerk. 

Carpenter — Yes  ;  I  knew  it  !  I  only  wanted  (suddenly  lapsing 
again  into  tenderness)  to  hear  you  say  you  did.  Tell  me  one  more 
time. 

Office  Boy  (sotto  voce) — He  wants  de  eart'  and  heav'n  too. 

Carpenter — You  know  I  never  loved  any  one  but  you  ! 

Mail  Clerk  (sotto  voce) — Ah,  there  !  How  about  that  Balti- 
more girl  ? 

Carpenter — Ye-es.  I  slept — a  little.  But  I  dreamed  of  you  all 
night  long. 

Carpenter's  Room  Mate  (sotto  voce) — I  bet  he  slept. 

Carpenter — And  I  dreamed  you — but  you  will  think  me  awfully 
silly. 

Sarcastic  Chorus  (sotto  voce) — Oh,  no  ! 

Carpenter — Well,  I  dreamed  that  you — that  you — kissed  me  ! 

Enthusiastic  Chorus  (sotto  voce) — Um — um  ! 

Carpenter — Well,  I  was  pretty  busy  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter. 

Junior  Partner  (sotto  voce) — Oh,  doesn't  it  ? 

Carpenter — Pll  come  early.     Good-by — you  know  how    I   would 
ke  to  tell  you  good-by,  don't  you  ? 


Chorus  (arising  to  the  occasion  aloud) — We  do  !  (Kissing  the 
backs  of  their  hands)  Smack  !  smack  !  !  smack  !  !  !  smack  !  !  !  ! 

Carpenter  (looking  around,  and  suddenly  taking  in  the  situation  ; 
in  agony) — Good-by  !  (Is  about  to  ring  off.)  Nothing  !  Indeed, 
there's  nothing  the  matter  !  (Pause.)  Anybody  hear  us  ?  Why,  of 
course  not  ! 

Chorus  (aloud) — Oh,  no  !    Of  course  not  ! 

Carpenter — You  know  I  do — why  do  you  want  me  to  say  it  ? 
(Suppressed  laughter).     Well,  then,  I — I — oh,  you  know  I  do  ! 

Bookkeeper  (heartlessly) — See  him  bquirm. 

Carpenter  (nearly  crazy) — Indeed,  I — I — I  love — oh,  hang  it  all ! 
(Dashes  from  the  box  and  flees  into  the  hall  in  desperation,  leaving 
the  Office  Boy  to  ring  off). 

Chorus  (with  a  sigh  of  relief) — Ah-h-h  ! — Puck. 


HINTS  TO  RETAILERS. 

It  is  not  good  judgment  to  allow  stock  to  get  out  and  sizes  broken 
at  this  season  of  the  year?     Keep  the  lines  full. 

Use  your  experience  in  deciding  as  to  what  number  of  lines  in 
the  departments  are  necessary.  Don't  have  too  many  very  similar 
lines. 

Two  very  important  matters  for  storekeepers  to  decide  and  main- 
tain, viz.,  have  your  customers  fee)  that  they  have  a  good  assortment 
to  select  from  ;  on  the  other  hand,  remember  that  too  many  lines 
cause  confusion  to  you  and  your  customer.  Let  her  feel  that  she  is 
in  the  best  possible  place  to  buy  ;  yea,  that  in  value,  assortment, 
correctness  of  style  and  fit,  you  are  headquarters. 

Never  wait  for  your  competitor  to  mark  down  goods.  If  they 
do  not  sell,  the  quicker  you  discover  the  price  they  will  sell  for,  the 
better  you  are  off. 

There  is  no  time  nor  season  better  suited  than  any  other  to  mark 
down  goods  in. 

If  they  have  had  fair  trial  and  do  not  sell,  then  just  that  moment 
is  the  time  to  have  a  cut  price. 

Do  not  have  too  much  to  say  on  >our  signs  in  window  display. 
Don't  bang  around  with  that  hammer  called  language.  Hit  the, 
nail  right  plump  on  the  head. 

In  your  "ads."  do  not  have  a  taffy  peroration  and  a  gushing 
exordium.     Give  a  clean  cut  statement  and  an  interesting  price. 

It's  a  knack  to  mark  goods  catchy  prices  and  make  the  appear- 
ance of  the  merchandise  convince  the  customer  that  the  goods  are 
dirt  cheap. 

People  like  to  have  the  credit  of  knowing  a  good  thing  at  the 
price  when  they  see  it.  Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  not  know  before  the  first  sewing  circle  has  dispersed. 

Never  let  a  promise  to  your  patrons  "go-a-begging"  for  its 
fulfillment. — Dry  Goods  Economist. 
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only  differing  from    tie  sailor 

by  the  crowns,  which  are  vtry 

shallow  and  hollow-sided.  So, 

together  with  what  is  in  the  market  and  what  is  coming 

and  likely  to  come,  the  cry  seems  to  be,   "Long  live  the 

sailor  !" — Diy  Goods  Economist. 


IE  demand  for  mil- 
lery  and  mantles 
continues  active,  although 
some  say  the  mild  weather  has  affect- 
ed the  trade,  but  not  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  This  fall  season  will  un- 
doubtedly stand  upon  the  record  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  the  Toronto  whole- 
sale houses  have  ever  experienced.  S.  F.  Mc- 
Kinnon  &  Co.  were  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  fall  opening 
that  they  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  trade  announcing  a  supple- 
mentary opening  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  this  month,  for  which 
their  buyers  have  made  large  purchases  in  London,  Paris  and  Ger- 
many of  goods  entirely  new  in  character  from  any  bought  early  in 
the  season.  Many  novelties  and  new  styles  in  trimmed  millinery 
will  be  shown,  and  all  the  leading  novelties  in  hat  adornments,  such 
as  fancy  feathers,  fancy  wings,  ospreys,  quills,  mounts,  tips,  spangled 
buttons  and  pir.s,  gold,  steel  and  copper  gimps,  etc.  They  have 
also  received  entirely  new  and  fashionable  ranges  in  mantlings  and 
mantles  specially  made  for  them  in  England  and  Germany,  their 
output  in  this  department  this  season  having  been  so  great  as  to 
warrant  them  in  twice  cabling  repeat  orders. 

During  the  last  week  of  September  the  leading  retail  stores  in 
Toronto  had  their  millinery  openings,  and  their  show-rooms  were 
crowded.  The  displays  of  trimmed  millinery  were  exceedingly 
handsome  and  novel.  The  predominating  colors  were  castors, 
greens,  old-fashioned  pinks,  dahlia  purple,  bright  yellow  and  pearl 
grey.  Shaded  ribbons  and  velvets  were  noticeable  as  trimmings. 
Laces  were  to  be  seen  mixed  up  with  the  velvet  in  a  way  to  give 
some  decidedly  pretty  effects.  Metal  spangles  were  also  a  notice- 
able feature  in  trimmings  Bands  and  edgings  were  made  of  them 
and  novel  and  pretty  combinations  were  secured  by  mixing  them 
with  wings,  birds  and  other  adornments.  Many  of  the  hats  had 
very  small  crowns,  the  favorite  material  being  French  felt,  with 
beaver  trimming.  Feathers  are  all  the  rage,  especially  ostrich  and 
tips.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  styles  and  shapes  to  please  the 
■.most  fastidious. 


LATEST  IDEAS. 


Rough  felt  in  tan  and  russet  shades,  trimmed  with  owl  and 
eagle  plumage,  which  fancy  began  with  the  hunting  season  abroad 
and  spread  to  the  cities  with  several  modifications. 

The  public  seems  never  to  tire  of  the  sailor  hat,  as  the  sailor 
effect  is  still  prominent  among  the  fall  and  winter  designs.  Among 
the  very  latest  shapes  that  are  coming  out  for  the  late  winter  trade 
we  notice  the  ever-popular  sailor,  perhaps  a  little  disguised,  with  the 
brims  wide  in  front  and  very  short  in  the  back,  but  with  the  low 
sailor  crown. 

The  late  importations  also  contain  a  full   line  of  flat-brim  hats, 


MILLINERY  IN  MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Since  the  fall  openings  nothing  of  unusual  note  has  occurred 
in  the  millinery  trade,  as  dealers  have  committed  themselves  to 
certain  styles  and  it  requires  all  their  efforts  to  push  them.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  public — that  is  the  buying  public — has  not 
taken  hold  of  the  innovations  with  as  much  avidity  as  could  be  de. 
sired.  The  continued  warm  weather  has  caused  a  demand  for 
early  fall  goods,  and  the  winter  trade  has  not  yet  begun,  though 
everytbing  is  in  readiness  for  it.  The  taste  runs  in  favor  of  velvet 
covered  shapes  and  fur  felts,  and  the  shapes  follow  the  model  of 
those  prevailing  during  the  summer.  They  are  all  small  and  the 
most  of  them  flat,  the  large  ones  only  being  tolerated  on  children 
and  on  girls  a  flat  brimmed  felt  wth  a  low  crown.  The  sailor  hat 
appears  to  be  the  model  and  the  deviations  from  it  are  unimportant. 
There  is  a  growing  want  of  cheap  ready  trimmed  hats  often  with 
beaver  and  velvet  tops.  The  shades  that  still  hold  are  navy  blue, 
gray,  brown,  fawn  and  mottles.  The  tans,  fawns  and  cardinal  are 
quite  within  the  limits  of  fashion,  but  a  preponderance  of  the  bright 
color  is  to  be  found  in  the  cheaper  goods.  A  shape  that  has  sold 
well  is  the  Hixon,  flat,  with  a  turned-up  brim  fastened  to  the  crown 
and  trimmed  with  a  row  of  velvet  round  the  brim  and  another  round 
the  crown  and  finished  with  an  aigrette  and  velvet.  Ostrich  feathers 
are  scarce  and  dear,  and  wings,  birds  and  other  trimmings  are  made 
to  do  duty  instead,  a  very  effective  combination  being  white  pigeon 
or  ptarmigan  on  brown  and  tan  felt  hats.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
add  to  the  adornment  of  these  birds  by  jets  and  spangles,  and  even 
to  embellish  them  with  sprays  of  ostrich.  The  fashion  of  gaudy 
tinsel  has  passed,  and  the  only  ornaments  tolerated  are  black  and 
gold  or  these  two  in  combination.  For  mourning,  jet  beads  and 
ornaments  with  flowers,  lilacs,  roses,  and  poppies  are  as  much  called 
for  as  ever.  Plain  satin  ribbons  have  come  to  the  front,  and  failles 
in  browns  and  grays  are  doing  well.  The  velvet  ribbon  so  much  in 
repute  during  the  summer  has  passed  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
plain  failles.  A  fancy  ribbon  promised  well,  but  it  was  too  fanciful 
and  was  tainted  with  the  idea  of  tinsel,  which,  as  has  been  said,  no 
longer  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  aim  to  dress  well ;  be- 
sides it  is  made  entirely  by  hand  and  is  accordingly  dear.  To  sum 
up,  the  same  principle,  if  there  is  a  principle  in  millinery,  has  run 
through  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  styles,  and  promises  to  be  per- 
petuated into  the  winter,  so  that  any  dealer  who  is  running  along 
the  old  lines  is  not  far  astray,  and  any  person  may  be  conscious  of 
being  properly  adorned  who  adheres  in  felt  and  velvet  to  the  shapes 
now  so  familiar  but  made  of  straw. 


JOHN   MACLEAN  &  CO.'S  ESTATE. 

Mr.  Millichamp   states   that  the   wholesale  house  of  John  Mac 
Lean  &  Co.,  Montreal,  have  arranged  a  settlement  with  their  credit- 
ors of  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  payable  in  4,  8  and  12  months  without 
interest.     Mr.  MacLean  will  continue  the  business  alone. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MILLINERY  ILLUSTRATIONS 


No.    1. 

No.  I  i>  of  tan  felt,  with  a  trimming  of  golden  brown  peau  de  soie 
ribbon  and  ostrich  feathers,  as  illustrated.  Velvet  ribbon,  Nos.  7  or 
9,  ties  under  the  chin. 


Nos.  2-6. 
Nos.  2-6— The  first  of  those  collars  is  called  the  "  Lady  Church- 
bill  "  and  is  of  silk  velvet  edged  with  otter.  It  is  to  be  worn  en  suite 
with  the  hat  below  it,  which  is  of  velvet  and  an  otter  edging,  with  a 
ribbon  bow  and  peacock  aigrette  in  the  back.  The  center  collar  is 
of  the  "  Bolero  "  shape  of  velvet  edged  with  sealskin.  The  third 
collar  is  of  broadcloth  with  an  imitation  otter  edge.  The  hat  to 
match  is  of  the  two  materials,  with  upright  quills.  These  hats  and 
collars  are  to  be  very  stylish,  as  are  the  feather  collars  and  toques 
worn  to  correspond. 

No.  7  is  the  "  Shamrock  "  bonnet  of  velvet  or  cloth  handsomely 
embroidered  in  jet,  with  strings  of  No.  7  ribbon  velvet,  feather  pom- 
pon and  a  bow  of  satin  and  velvet  through  which  a  jet  pin  is  thrust. 

PARIS  FASHIONS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record  says  :  "  Now  I 
will  give  a  few  models  of  Autumn  hats.  A  round  hat  is  in  green 
felt  with  large  flat  border  and  very  flat  crown.  The  border  has  a 
flounce  of  black  lace,  in  the  front  a  pouf  of  black  feathers,  at  the 
back  a  velvet  ribbon  bow  to  which  the  strings,  also  of  velvet,  are 
attached. 

Chapeau  Lucette  is  a  capeline  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  round 
with  a  ruche  of  black  tulle  point  d'esprit  ;  in  the  front  a  drapeiy  of 
same  tulle  and  aigrette   of   black   feathers  ;    strings   in   rose  satin. 


No.  7. 


Chapeau  Sarah:  A  round  hat  in  red  velvet  with  a  passe  (front) 
trimmed  with  pleated  black  lace,  above  which  is  a  plush  drapery 
fastened  down  with  black  wings.  Bonnet  Byzantin  is  in  gold 
covered  with  stones,  with  a  border  of  black  draped  velvet,  small 
strings  in  black  velvet  ribbon  tying  round  the  chignon  grec.  In  the 
front  a  yellow  bird,  at  the  back  a  bunch  of  wings  in  different  colors. 
Chapeau  Sylvie  is  in  heliotrope  velvet  with  a  pointed  crown  covered 
with  mauve  velvet,  fastered  down  with  rings  forming  heliotrope 
spangles.  At  the  back  a  mass  of  tiny  round  frizzy  feathers,  helio- 
trope and  mauve,  attached  with  a  velvet  bow. 

I  may  add  that  the  autumn  hats  and  bonnets  have  not  followed, 
as  hitherto,  the  extremes  of  large  and  small. 

The  bonnets  are  rather  middle-sized,  which  gives  them  rather  an 
old-fashioned  poke-bonnet  look.  They  are  all  made  to  be  worn  with 
hair  a  la  Grecque,  with  the  knot  of  the  hair  supporting  the  back  of 
the  bonnet  or  hat  which  falls  perfectly  flat  on  the  hair,  and  no  longer 
turns  up  under  any  consideration. 

Bright  red  is  to  be  put  forward  in  the  coming  season  for  millinery 
purposes.  I  have  seen  much  scarlet  and  velvet  cloth  embroidered 
with  jet.  Russian  sables  will  be  used  on  the  hats  this  winter,  the 
whole  sable  being  twisted  round  the  crown,  the  head  in  front  with 
the  tail  falling  a  little  on  the  hair  behind.  I  have  seen  a  turban  of 
light  brown  velvet,  with  a  broad-pleated  double  ruff  for  the  neck, 
and  a  tiny  muff  to  match  the  velvet,  each  trimmed  with  an  entire 
sable. 

I  have  seen  so  many  pretty  new  hats  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  a  few  of  them.  Waving  ribbons  and  feathers  seem  to  form 
the  chief  trimming,  arranged  very  high.  Very  little  felt  will  be  worn 
in  comparison  with  the  velvet  cloth  and  fur  brims  ;  though  many  of 
the  crowns  (very  low)  are  of  felt — grey  beini>  always  the  first  color 
to  make  its  appearance  for  autumn  wear.  Cloth  hats  will  be  much 
worn.  They  look  smart  for  tailor  costumes.  I  have  seen  one  in 
light  mastic  cloth,  with  sailor-like  brim,  but  rather  narrower  ;  the 
brim  was  faced  with  smooth  reseda  green  cloth  ;  the  crown  has  a 
full  puff  of  the  white  cloth,  with  a  mass  of  black  feathers  and  straight 
quflls  at  the  back. 

One  of  the  season's  characteristics  is  the  unlimited  number  of 
tiny  black  feathers  used  on  hats.  Puff  crowns  of  cloth  and  velvet 
are  to  be  much  worn  in  the  beret  or  Beefeater  shapes. 
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There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  hat  trade  this  month. 
Travelers  are  out  with  their  spring  samples  and  a  brisk  demand  is 
expected.  "  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  "  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  hot  spell  has  enabled  the  retailers  to  do  good  business  in 
fall  hats.  The  tendency  in  spring  styles  is  for  lower  crowns  and 
broader  brims  than  the  prevailing  shapes, 


Th 

like  it 


GREAT  DEMAND  FOR    FURS. 

is  is  undoubtedly  a  great  fur  season.  "We  never  saw  anything 
"  is  what  all  the  wholesale  houses  say.  They  are  kept  as  busy 
as  bees  and  the  cry  is  still  for  more.  The 
good  crops  and  a  consequent  anticipated 
freer  circulation  of  money  have  given  the 
fur  trade  a  decided  boom,  more  especially 
in  ladies  garments.  Of  course  ladies  go  in 
more  for  style  than  the  sterner  sex,and  to  be 
abreast  of  the  fashions  they  must  wear  furs 
Men  are  not  so  susceptible  to  sentiment  or 
the  demands  of  fashion,  and  their  pur- 
chases of  furs  are  regulated  by  the  coldness 
of  the  weather.  Astrakahans  are  still 
booming  and  Persian  lamb  has  sold  better 
than  usual  for  ladies'  garments,owing  to  the 
advanced  price  of  seal.  Beaver  still  seems 
to  hold  its  own  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand 
for  nutria  There  is  a  big  run  on  capes  of 
all  kinds  more  especially  from  the  eastern 
provinces  and  the  demand  for  sealette 
mantles  is  very  active.  Most  of  them  have 
such  a  finish  to  them  'hat  only  an  expert 
could  tell  that  they  were  not  seal.  The  re- 
sult of  the  autumn  sales  in  London  which 
commence  on  the  26th  of  this  month  will 
be.  looked  for  with  interest  on  this  side. 


REMOVAL. 


T.  Dunnet  &  Co., Toronto,  are  to  remove 
this  month  from  'heir  present  location  on 
Front  street  west  to  more  extensive  pre- 
mises at  30  Wellington  street  west,  where 
they  will  have  room  for  a  factory  regard- 
ing which  they  intendto  spread  themselves. 


Fig.  1. 

FOR  THE  LONDON  MARKET. 

Seven  carloads  of  sealskins,  valued  at  $350,000,  left  Tacoma, 
Washington  Territory  on  Sept  14th,  for  London,  England,  via1  the 
Northern  Pacific,  Burlington  and  Grand  Trunk  lines.  They  arrived 
in  Montreal  in  time  to  catch  a  steamer  sailing  on  the  26th.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  shipped  to  London,  by  the  C.  P.  R.,  October  7th, 


the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  land  furs  that  has  been 
sent  out  of  British  Columbia  this  season,  and  which  is  destined  to 
reach  the  metropolis  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  January  sale.  The  as- 
sortment of  furs  embraces  all  the  popular  varieties, — including  $25, 
000  worth  of  beaver,  $10,000  of  bear  and  a  splendid  lot  of  mink  and 
marten, — and  every  skin  of  first  class  quality.  The  entire  shipment 
is  valued  at  over  $50,000. 


BEAVER  HATS. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  says 
the  London  Lancet  that  fashion 
has  at  last  brought  in  a  reason- 
able covering  for  the  head  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  lady 
would  find  it  difficult  to  take  ex- 
ception. The  old  beaver  hat 
has  come  in  again,  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  most  of  the  other  head 
coverings,  whether  in  the  form 
of  bonnet  or  hat;  for,  indeed, 
beaver  is  a  material  that  admits 
of  being  moulded  into  almost 
any  shape  or  form,  and  re- 
moulded time  after  time,  when 
it  has  been  seen  sufficiently 
often  on  any  individual  head  to 
make  it  distasteful,  and  in  this 
it  has  an  advantage  over  most 
furs.  The  particular  suita- 
bility of  beaver  in  this  or  that 
design,  or  in  this  or  that  color, 
for  this  or  that  configuration  of 
face  or  tint  of  complexion,  is  not 
a  matter  we  are  much  concerned 
with,  though  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adapted  to 
any  requirements  ;  but  it  is 
with  the  material  as  a  healthy 
head  covering,  either  during 
the  approaching  inclement 
period  of  the  year  or  during 
finer  weather  even,  that  we  in- 
terest ourselves. 


Fig.  2. 

A  NEW   WHOLESALE   FIRM. 

Mr.  Greenlease,  a  well  known  commercial  traveler,  who  repre- 
sented Silverman  Boulter,  &  Co.,  of  Montreal  for  many  years  in  the 
North-West,  has  formed  a  partnership  with  a  brother  of  James 
Redmond  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  is  about  to  establish  a  wholesale 
hat,  cap,  and  fur  house  there  under  the  name  of  Redmond,  Green- 
lease  &  Co. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FlG.  i.  Is  a  gent's  overcoat,  made  in  all  classes  of  fur,  by  A.  A. 
Allan  Si  Co.,  with  blizzard  collar,  which  turns  down  and  rolls  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  collar. 

Fig.  2.     The  "Constance"  circular  made  by  the  same  firm.     It 

is  lined  throughout  with  fur  and  trimmed  with  all  classes  of  fur  to 

suit  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

J  


out  the  British  experts — writing  to  friends  in  Ottawa  says  the  num- 
ber of  seals  seen  on  the  trip  was  perfectly  astonishing.  At  the 
breeding  islands  they  were  there  in  millions.  At  St.  Paul's  island 
full  half  a  million  seals  were  in  sight  ;  at  St.  George's  island,  how- 
ever, the  number  was  not  so  great. 


FASHIONABLE    FURS  IN   PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers  Record  says  :  The  fur- 
riers are  as  busy  as  anyone  at  the  present  moment.  The  favorite  furs 
this  winter  are  to  be  Australian  dark  opossum,  dyed  seal  color,  and 
Persian  lamb.  Siberian  squirrel  will  be  much  used  for  linings. 
Dark  Kamschatka  sable,  with  silver  hairs  showing  here  and  there 
— a  very  costly  fur— is  to  be  fashionable.  Sealskin  is  very  high  in 
piice  this  season,  and  for  that  reason  will  be  more  worn  than  ever  in 
Paris.  Long  capes  with  fitted  shoulder  capes  lined  with  delicately 
coloured  silk,  are  to  be  the  new  garments  in  seal.  They  will  he  care- 
fully made,  and  thus  the  most  graceful  lines  given  to  them.  Fur 
yokes  will  be  much  worn — a  hint  to  those  who  want  to  use  up  any 
old  fur  or  stock.  Chinchilla  is  to  be  more  fashionable  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years. 


SEALS  ENOUGH   FOR   EVERYBODY. 

Advices  from  Behring  sea  go  to  show  that  seals  have  been  very 
plentiful  there  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  report  of  the 
British  commissioners,  Sir.  George  Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  George 
Dawson,  will  entirely  belie  United  States  reports  of  the  depletion  of 
seal  life.  Mr.  James  Macoun,  son  of  Prof.  Macoun,  of  the  Geologi- 
cal survey,  who  was  on  board  the  Danube — the  steamer  which  took 


BUSINESS-LIKE. 

To  furnish  each  department  of  your  store  with  necessary  articles 
for  the  sale  of  the  goods.  Don't  borrow  from  one  department  to  the 
other.  It  is  not  business  to  use  a  sugar-scoop  for  tea,  nor  the  kero- 
sene measure  for  molasses.  Don't  borrow  from  your  shoe  depart- 
ment a  boot  stretcher  to  enlarge  a  hat,  nor  a  shoe-horn  to  fit  the  hat 
to  a  man's  head.  It  will  affect  the  customer  unfavorably.  If  your 
hat  department  holds  only  five  dozen  hats,  give  it  corner,  keep  it 
free  from  dust,  and  furnished  with  its  proper  tools. — Hills'  Hat 
Journal. 


E.  J.  FAWCETT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FEliT  HATS 

STIFF,  SOFT  and  FLEXIBLE. 
ST.,  -  -  TORONTO. 


The  only  manufacturer  in  Canada  supply- 
ing exclusively  the  RETAI L  TRADE.  Send 
for  samples  of 

DUNLAP  KNOX  AND  MILLER  STYLES. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  fi  CO. 

WHOLESALE 

Hats,  Furs.  Caps,  Robes,  Gloves,  k 


Our  stock  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
trade  now  complete,  which  is  large 
and  attractive,  embracing  rapidly 
selling  lines  that  can  only  be  found 
in  our  stock.  The  attention  of  close 
buyers  and  prompt  paying  dealers 
invited. 

A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

51    Bay  St.,  TORONTO, 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO.. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 


-AND- 


IMPORTERS   OF   HATS. 

491  &49?  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 

BRANCH  SALEROOMS  :   70  BAY  ST.  TORONTO. 
— (*) 

A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats. 
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Wholesale  clothing  firms  report  that  they  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  fall  trade  so  far  as  orders  are  concerned.  Business 
has  been  very  good,  and  if  the  weather  would  give  the  retailers  a 
chance  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  there  would  be  cause  for  congratu- 
lations all  round.  The  hot  spell  has,  of  course,  prevented  that 
active  demand  for  heavy  clothing  which  was  anticipated,  but  yet 
retailers  assert  that  there  is  not  much  reason  to  complain.  They 
are  sanguine  of  big  business,  and  as  money  should  be  plentiful  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  expectations  will  be  realized.  The 
trade  in  fall  overcoats  has  not  been  active,  the  majority  of  the  sterner 
sex  not  finding  it  necessary  so  far  to  don  them. 


MONTREAL  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
The  clothing  trade  deals  as  much  in  futures  as  operators  in  grain. 
Travelers  are  now  out  selling  garments  for  next  summer's  wear,  the 
winter  orders  having  been  placed  months  ago.  In  this  branch  of 
industry  the  improvement  is  marked.  Retailers  know  from  experi- 
ence that  good  crops  will  create  extravagance,  and  extravagance  in 
many  rural  districts  takes  the  form  of  an  indulgence  in  store  clothes. 
As  a  result  they  are  laying  in  a  good  supply,  and  one  firm  reports 
its  sales  as  being  $10,000  ahead  of  last  vear.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  outlying  provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  where  the  ready-made  clothing  does  not  come 
into  such  keen  competition  with  the  tailor-made  garments.  In 
Ontario  and  part  of  Quebec,  improved  economic  conditions  lead  to 
an  increase  of  custom  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  particulars 
about  the  crops  than  about  the  clothing  trade,  because  dealers  in 
this  class  of  goods  pay  special  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  it.  From  Manitoba  the 
word  comes  that  the  travelers  are  passing  many  places  in  which 
they  will  get  orders  on  the  way  back.  Threshing  is  late  there  and 
prevents  orders  coming  in  more  freely.  This  keeps  back  the  remit- 
tances, and  causes  many  requests  for  renewals  for  short  periods. 
To  show  the  confidence  clothiers  have  in  Manitoba  they  are  sending 
the  fall  goods  even  in  cases  where  the  spring  deliveries  have  not 
been  paid  for.  The  reports  as  yet  are  imperfect,  but  on  the  basis  of 
next  summer's  purchases  the  clothiers  are  enjoying  a  measure  of 
prosperity. 


NEW  YORK  STYLES. 

The  Sartorial  Art  Journal  while  musing  over  the  prevailing  styles 
says  :  Brown  is  king.  No  special  Brown  with  two  legs,  but  the  color 
we  call  "brown."  And  his  full  name  is  Dark  Brown,  or  Light 
Brown,  or  Reddish  Brown,  simply  Tan,  or  half  a  dozen  other  things 
that  we  wot  not  of,  or  wot  of  with  a  very  indefinite  wotishness. 
Brown,  long  tailed,  double-breasted  frocks,  and  brown  sacks,  both 
single  and  double-breasted,  arc  to  be  seen  everywhere  where  men 
do  congregate  who  make  an  intelligent  effort,  backed  by  cash  or 
credit,  to  dress  just  about  right.  In  the  search  for  information 
about  the  condition  of  trade,  one  is  likely  to  be  perplexed.  When 
during  last  month,  the  weather  was  nobly  cold,  the  joyous  cry  was, 


"Good  !  Good  '."  but   when  it    was  shamefully   hot,  the  joyous  cry 
became  a  melancholy  moan,  and  "  Bad  !   Bad  !  "  fell  upon  the  ear 
with  the  old,  regular,  orthodox,  dull,  sickening  thud. 
In  October,  cold  and  storm 

Bring  an  ever  welcome  boom, 
But  October,  muggy,  warm, 

Fills  the  tailor's  heart  with  glocm. 

The  velvet  collar  for  overcoats  is  asserting  itself  with  praise- 
worthy persistency,  and  will  softly  rub  against  masculine  chins  with 
more  frequency  this  season  than  for  several  years.  To  peg  or  not  to 
peg  ?  Shall  the  legs  of  trousers  be  attenuated  or  the  reverse  ?  The 
long-tailed  frock  that  certainly  has  come  to  stay  cannot,  withot't 
outraging  all  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
flap  its  elongated  skirts  about  scant  trousers,  and  yet  some  first-class 
tailors  say  that  thev  are  cutting  trouser  legs  a  little  smaller  than 
they  were.  Well,  we  shall  see.  But  peg-tops  threaten  to  come  in, 
and  on  our  streets  we  sometimes  see  them.  Let  us  wait. 
The  dude  whose  trousers  are  decided  "  pegs," 
Walks,  just  the  same,  on  almost  calfless  legs. 

The  unusually  warm  Autumn  has  had  the  effect  of  retarding 
novelties  in  the  furnishing  line,  which,  as  a  rule,  make  their  appear- 
ance during  the  latter  half  of  September.  Of  course  the  prevailing 
and  popular  styles  are  to  be  seen  whichever  way  one  turns,  but  those 
exclusive  things  which  fashion  furnishers  wear  corns  on  their  brains 
in  studying  up,  are  carefully  concealed  until  some  bright,  crisp 
wintry  day  invites  their  display.  To  be  sure  there  cannot  be  much 
novelty  in  furnishings,  but  in  neck-wear  it  is  undoubedly  true  that 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  ready-made  field. 

In  keeping  with  this  general  idea  is  the  increasing  call  for  the 
Windsor  scarf,  to  which  can  be  imparted,  above  all  others,  a  com- 
plete neglige  appearance  in  the  tying.  For  afternoon  receptions  and 
such  occasions  the  De-joinville  is  much  favored  and  also  for  morning 
weddings.  Writing  of  day  weddings  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which,  if  properly  considered,  add  much  to  the  general  effect.  The 
collar  should,  in  every  instance,  be  a  straight  rather  high 
plain  band,  worn  as  stated  above  preferably  with  a  De-joinville  scarf. 
White  enamel  link  buttons,  edged  with  gold,  with  the  groom's  mono- 
gram inlaid,  should  be  worn  in  the  cuffs.  The  watch  should  be 
worn  with  a  fob  of  white-corded  silk  mounted  in  white  enamel  and 
gold.  The  gloves  should  be  of  light  slate  color  undressed  kid,  with 
black  showing  a  moderate  amount  of  self  or  black  stitching,  and 
the  shoes  should  be  of  the  low-cut  variety  and  in  material  of  per- 
fectly plain  patent   leather. 


ENGLISH   FASHIONS  FOR  MEN. 

The  popular  color  for  morning  suits  this  season,  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Budget,  is  brown.  There  are  dozens  of  shades  of  that  color. 
The  russet  browns  and  the  dull  browns,  in  which  there  is  a  light 
mingling  of  gray,  are  the  shades  that  go  off  best.  Trousers  have 
undergone  some  slight  alterations  as  regards  shape  since  last  year. 
They  follow  the  shape  of  a  peg-top  somewhat,  and  are  worn  loose  at 
the  knees  and  tight  over  the  boots.  Striped  patterns  are  considered 
better  taste  than  checks. 

The  frock  coat  is  more  fashionable  than  ever,  and  only  in  a  few 
details  does  it  differ  from    last   season's  shape.     It  is  considered  to 
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look  very  elegant  on  tall  men  with  good  figures,  but  neither  a  very 
tall,  thin  man  or  a  little,  stout  man  ought  to  wear  a  frock  coat.  It 
makes  the  one  look  like  a  lamp  post,  and  the  other  literally  all  coat. 

I  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  the  mysteries  of  sartorial  art  in 
the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  leading  tailor  the  other  day.  He 
said  : — "Judicious  padding  will  hide  a  multitude  ol  faults  in  a  man's 
figure.  We  get  a  gaunt  looking  man  sometimes,  with  sloping  shoul- 
ders. He  wishes  to  be  made  to  look  important.  Well,  we  put  as 
much  padding  as  we  can  into  both  his  waistcoat  and  coat,  and 
give  him  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  artificial  elevation  in  the 
shoulders." 

The  newest  overcoats  worn  by  turfmen  are  made  exactly  like  a 
frock  coat  at  the  back.  In  front  they  are  like  the  ordinary  Chester- 
field. 1  was  shown  a  new  material  in  a  heather  and  gray  mixture 
with  a  large  check  in  dull  red,  called  the  Scots  Guards  plaid.  It 
makes  up  well  for  race-course  suits.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Lonsdale  have  both  had  suits  of  it. 


the  hue  in  question.  Similar  squeamishness  in  1849  condemned 
black  satin  as  a  material  for  ladies'  dresses  to  more  than  twenty 
years  proscription,  it  having  been  in  a  black  satin  dress  that  the 
murderess  Maria  Manning  was  hanged  at  Horsemonger  Lane  Jail. 
To  the  instance  in  which  a  certain  fabric,  or  mode,  or  color  in 
apparel  has  for  a  definite  reason  ceased  at  an  ascertained  date  to  be 
worn,  must  be  added  the  proximate  demise  at  Rouen  of  a  particular 
kind  of  cheap  blue  cotton  handkerchiefs,  printed  in  four  varieties  of 
tint  by  the  very  old-fashioned  wooden  block  process.  These 
kerchiefs,  from  a  period  of  which  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  formed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  picturesque  costume 
worn  by  the  women  of  Plougastel,  near  Brest,  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing strongholds  of  the  ancient  costume  of  Brittany.  The  death  of 
the  manufacturer  has  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  cheap 
block  printed  handkerchiefs,  as  the  sons  are  unwilling  to  carry  on 
the  fabrication  with  the  present  antiquated  plant,  and  are  possibly 
intent  on  turning  out  tasteful  cretonnes  or  Japanese  designs  printed 
in  colors  by  steam  from  engraved  steel  rollers.  Furthermore,  the 
demand  for  these  special  handkerchiefs  has  been  growing  of  late 
years  small  and  unprofitably  less.  Already  the  male  Bretons  have 
taken  to  having  their  haircut;  and  at  the  "Pardon   de  Ploetmel," 
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THES~E  ARE     THE     ONLY  PUBLICATIONS."" 
IN    CANADA     THAT  CO   EXCLUSIVELY  TO" 
THE  TRADE      REPRESENTED    BY  EACH. 


PICTURESQUE     CLOTHS    DEPARTING. 

Fashions  as  a  rule,  like  Morality  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  "expires  un- 
awares," and  costumes  which  have  been  worn  from  time  immemorial 
fade  away  so  gradually  that  the  period  ot  their  final  disappearance 
is  imperceptible.  The  most  experienced  and  the  acutest  of  observ- 
ers would  be  puzzled  to  fix  the  precise  date  when  the  nobility  and 
gentry  ceased  to  retain  black  footmen,  or  when  butchers  left  off  top 
boots,  such  as  we  behold  in  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  picture  of  "High 
Life"  and  "  Low  Life;"  or  when  London  servant  maids  repudiated 
the  use  of  pattens.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  the 
jule.  Old  editions  of  the  "  Statutes  at  Large"  contain  the  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  after  the  rebellion  of  1743,  solemnly  prohibitingthe 
assumption  of  the  Highland  dress  in  Scotland,  while  it  is  notorious 
that  yellow  starch  "  went  out  "  because  Mrs.  Turner,  a  prisoner  in 
the   reign  ot  James  I.,  was  hanged  in  ruff  stiffened  with  starch  of 


DIVIDED  OVER  SEVERALTRADESyJF  YOU  ONLY  WANT 
TO  REACH  ONE  OF  THEM?  MORE  THAN  HALF  THE 
CIRCULATION  OF  A  GEN ERAL PAPER  !S  LOST  TO  YOU 


nowadays,  there  are  quite  as  many  closely  cropped  rustics  in  widea- 
wakes and  suits  of  "  dittoes  "  as  there  are  peasants  with  the  tradit- 
ional flowing  locks,  and  clad  in  the  traditional  broad-brimmed  castors 
and  voluminous  galligaskins  of  the  antique  province. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  picturesque  costume  is  rapidly  dying  out 
the  whole  world  over.  Take  the  "Vierlander  Madchen  "—a  decay- 
ing race,  by  the  way— who  sells  bouquets  under  the  porticoes  of  the 
theatres  at  Hamburg;  take  the  Roman  "contadina,"  with  her  kirtle 
of  cunningly  contrasted  hues,  and  the  snowy  "fazzolette"  of  white 
linen  which  she  wears  as  a  headdress;  take  the  Venetian  "fioraja" 
and  the  "portatnce  d'acqua,"  or  tvater  carrier,  and  contrast  any  one 
of  those  types  with  the  London  flower  girl.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  astonishing  "picture" hat  which  that  hoarse-voiced 
and  sometimes  intemperately  tongued  young  female  wears  is  rather 
an  expensive  article  than  otherwise,  for  which  she  pays  by  instal- 
ments, and  sometimes  even  ballots  for  it,  in  the  manner  adopted  by 
members  of  building  societies.  She  patronizes,  moreover,  a  particu- 
lar jacket,  a  particular  length  of  skirt  and  kind  of  boot,  and  she 
would  scorn  to  alter  the  wondrous  "fringe"  of  haircut  over  her 
forehead.— London  Telegraph. 
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JohnW.  Stan- 
ley, a  member  of 
the  Commercial 
Travelers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Can- 
ada, who  was 
very  popular 
among  his  fellows,  has  gone  to  that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns.  He  died 
on  October  12th.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  millinery  men  in  Canada  and  used  to 
travel  for  Thomas  May  &  Co.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

George  S.  Findlay,  traveler  for  W.  H. 
Gillard  &  Co.,  Hamilton, died  in  that  city  on 
September  24th.  He  suffered  greatly  for 
many  months  from  an  internal  cancer  and 
slowly  wasted  away.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  United  Workmen  and  Ma- 
sons. 

AFFILIATION. 

On  October  5th,  H.  Bedlington,  of  Toronto, 
representing  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association  of  Canada,  met  the  representa- 
tives of  the  North- West  association  at  Winni- 
peg, and  submitted  a  scheme  for  affiliating 
the  two  associations,  one  advantage  of  which 
to  the  North-west  men  would  be  that  they 
will  get  three  times  more  insurance  than  as 
a  separate  body.  After  the  Toronto  dele- 
gate withdrew  a  private  meeting  was  held, 
and,  after  full  discussion,  the  representatives 
decided  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer  at  the  general  meeting  to  be  held 
shortly. 

The  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  decided  to  oppose  the 
affiliation,  which  will,  it  is  thought,  have  the 
effect  of  killing  it,  at  least,  for  the  present. 


showed  it  to  be  that  of  Alexander  M. 
Liddell,  a  well-known  commercial  tra- 
veler. He  had  been  on  a  prolonged 
spree  for  three  weeks,  had  been  dis- 
missed from  his  employ  and  was  return- 
ing to  Halifax.  His  last  words  to  his 
wife  in  going  away  were  :  "  Don't  worry 
about  me  ;  I  shall  come  back  with  a  new 
record."  Immediately  afterwards  he  went 
on  a  terrible  drunk.  He  had  been  given 
chance  upon  chance,  and,  ashamed  to  meet 
his  family  and  employer  he  sought  refuge  in 
suicide.  His  wife  belongs  to  a  wealthy 
Prince  Edward  Island  family,  but  he  squan- 
dered her  means.  His  brother,  also  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  suicided  by  cutting  his 
throat  in  Montreal  five  years  ago. 


A  TRAVELER  SUICIDES, 

The  body  of  a  well-dressed  man  was 
found  in  the  woods  at  Windsor  Junction, 
N.  S.,  on  September  20th  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.       Letters  found  on  the  body 


CITY 
TRAVELERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  City 
Travelers'  Association,  Toronto,  was  held  on 
September  25th,  and  was  very  largely  at- 
tended. The  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
a  very  substantial  fund  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  association  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Six  new  mem- 
bers were  introduced.  After  routine  busi- 
ness the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as 
follows  :  President,  M.  C.  Lynde,  by  ac- 
clamation ;  first  vice-president,  F.  Callow  ; 
second  vice-president,  J.  Mortimer  ;  secre- 
tary, J.  Owen,  re-elected  by  acclamation  ; 
treasurer,  Gus  Piper,  re-elected  by  acclama- 
tion ;  chaplain,  R.  M.  Corrie,  by  acclama- 
tion ;  marshall,  S.  H.  Moore  ;  guard,  C. 
Spencer  ;  diiectors,  E.  Davis,  C.  S.  Fair- 
bairn,  B.  McCann,  A.  A.  Graham,  T.  B. 
Nicholson,  G.  Symons,  F.  McDonald,  J 
Graham,  R.  M.  Corrie,  V.  F.  Gingras,  S.  J. 
Martin  and  R.  W.  Beadie.  Alter  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  a  very  pleasant  feature  was 
introduced  in  the  presentation  of  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  accompanied  by  an  address, 
to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  R.  Maxwell, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  gold-headed  cane 
and  address  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  James 
Owen,  both  of  whom  responded  in  a  manner 
only  familiar  to  the  Knights  of  the  grip. 


CUMIN'  AWA'  IN     BITS. 

Before  the  erection  of  the  new  pier  at  the 
Castle  Rock,  passengers  from  Dumbarton, 
Scotland,  had  to  be  conveyed  down  the 
Leven  to  the  Clyde  steamers  by  a  ferry  boat, 
rowed  by  two  sturdy  and  elderly  ferrymen. 
On  one  occasion  an  English  commercial  tra- 
veler had  seated  himself  on  the  gunwale,  at 
the  stern.  One  of  the  old  ferrymen,  aware 
of  the  danger  of  anyone  so  placed  when  the 
rope  of  the  steamer  should  be  attached  to 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  took  occasion  to  warn 
the  man  of  his  danger.  "  Noo,  ma  man, 
com'  doon  aff  that,  or  ye'll  coup  ower."  The 
bagman  only  replied  by  telling  him  to."mind 
his  own  business,  and  trust  him  to  take  care 
of  himself."  "  Weel,"  said  the  ferryman, 
"  mind  I've  telt  ye,  as  sure  as  ye're 
sittin'  there  ye'll  coup  ower."  No  sooner 
had  the  rope  been  attached  and  the  boat  got 
the  inevitable  tug  from  the  steamer  than  the 
fellow  went  heels  up  over  the  stern.  "Gowk. 
I  telt  him  that."  However,  being  in  the  water, 
it  behove  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  save  him,  so  the  ferryman  made  a  grab  at 
what  seemed  to  be  the  hair  of  his  head,  when 
a  wig  came  away.  Throwing  this  impatient- 
ly into  the  boat,  he  made  a  second  grab  at 
the  collar  of  his  shirt,  when  a  front  came 
away.  Casting  this  from  him  with  still 
greater  scorn,  he  shouted  to  a  companion, 
"  Tammas,  come  here,  and  help  to  save  as 
muckle  o'  this  man  as  ye  can,  for  he's  comin' 
a'  awa'  in  bits." 


WHAT  HE  WOULD  DO. 

It  was  in  the  smoking  car  on  the  Npw 
York  Central.  There  was  one  chap  who 
was  blustering  a  great  deal  and  telling  how 
many  duels  he  had  fought,  and  behind  him 
sat  a  small  man  in  the  boot  and  shoe  line 
reading  a  magazine.  "Sir!"  said  the  big 
man  as  he  wheeled  around  "  what  would  you 
do  if  challenged  ?"  "  Refuse,"  was  the  quiet 
reply.  "Ah  !  I  thought  as  mu^h.  Refuse 
and  be  branded  a  coward  !  What  if  a  gen- 
tleman offered  you  the  choice  of  a  duel  or  a 
horse-whipping — then  what  ?"  "  I'd  take 
the  whipping."  "  Ah,  I  thought  so — thought 
so  from  the  looks  of  you.  Suppose,  sir,  you 
had  foully  slandered  me  ? "  "I  never 
slander."  "  Then,  sir,  suppose  I  had  coolly 
and  deliberately  insulted  you,  what  would 
you  do  ? "  "  I'd  rise  up  this  way,  put  down 
my  book  this  way,  reach  over  like  this  and 
take  him  by  the  nose  as  I  take  you,  and  give 
it  a  three-quarter  twist— just    so!"     When 
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the  little  man  let  go  of  the  big  man's  nose, 
the  man  with  the  white  hat  on  began  to 
crouch  down  to  get  away  from  bullets,  but 
there  was  no  shooting.  The  big  man  turned 
red,  then  pale,  then  looked  the  little  man 
over.and  remarked  :  "Certainly— of  course — 
that's  it  exactly  !  "  And  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
■untry. 

A  NATURAL  MISTAKE. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  drummers  had 
to  pay  a  tax  in  the  Southern  States  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  carpet  traveler  to  evade 
payment.  His  numerous  bulky  trunks  pre- 
clude that  possibility.  The  furniture  drum- 
mer was  more  fortunate.  With  his  bundle 
of  photographs  under  his  arm  he  could  often 
evade  the  officers,  and  many  an  exciting 
chase  has  occurred  when  an  officer  got  on 
the  track  of  some  unlicensed  drummer.  But 
those  days  are  past.  The  carpet  drummer's 
trunks  are  more  numerous  and  bigger  than 
ever  now,  so  much  so  that  they  always  at- 
tract attention.  A  few  days  ago  a  well- 
known  carpet  salesman  of  this  city  was  up 
in  LaCrosse,  Wis.  While  watching  the  un- 
loading of  the  trunks  a  teamster  asked:  "Be 
all  those  boxes  yours?"  "They  are,"  re- 
plied the  drummer.  "Then  what  a  wallop- 
ing big  troupe  you  must  have.  Do  they  play 
the 'Black  Crook?'" — Chicago  Dry  Goods 
Reporter. 

The  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun  tells  of  an 
ex-judge  who  is  cashier  of  a  bank,  that  one 
day  recently  he  refused  to  cash  a  check 
offered  by  a  stronger. 

"The  check  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "but the 
evidence  you  offer  in  identifying  yourself  as 
the  person  to  whose  order  it  is  drawn  is 
scarcely  sufficient." 

"  I've  known  you  to  hang  a  man  on  less 
evidence,  Judge,"  was  the  stranger's  reply. 

"  Quite  likely,"  replied  the  ex-Judge;  "  but 
when  it  comes  to  letting  go  of  cold  cash  we 
have  to  be  careful." 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS' 
RIGHTS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  taxing  com- 
mercial travelers,  the  following,  taken  from 
the  New  Jersey  Trade  Review,  will  be  of 
interest  :  , 

A  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  com- 
mercial travelers  in  one  State  to  sell  goods 
in  another  without  payment  of  license  was 
rendered  recently  by  Judge  Philips,  in  the 
United  States  Court  at  Kansas  City.  The 
case  was  one  of  two  Kansas  commercial 
travelers  who  were  arrested  under  the  ordi- 
nances of  Nevada,  Mo.,  charged  with  ped- 
dling without  a  license.  The  canvassers 
were  furnished  with  samples  to  be  sold, 
which  they  carried  from  house  to  house. 
The  terms  were  one-sixth  down,  the  rest  in 
five  equal  monthly  instalments.  The  first 
payment  was  made  to  the  solicitor,  which 


was  his  commission.  An  order  was  then 
sent  by  the  agent  to  the  house  at  Topeka, 
who  delivered  to  the  purchasers.  A  col- 
lecting agent  gathered  in  the  remaining 
payments.  The  decision  of  the  court  affirms 
the  right  of  non-resident  merchants  to  do 
business  in  other  States  by  solicitation  of 
purchase  by  taking  orders  on  the  house  to 
be  filled  and  the  goods  shipped  into  other 
States  for  delivery  without  the  goods  being 
subject  to  the  license  tax  of  the  State,  or 
an  occupation  tax  on  the  solicitor,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  tax  would  be  a  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  It  was  contended 
that  the  act  of  one  canvasser  in  making 
sale  of  one  clock  without  taking  an  order 
therefor  on  the  house,  according  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  house  and  custom  of  the 
agent,  brought  his  case  within  the  definition 
of  a  pedlar,  and  subjected  him  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State  law.  The  court,  however, 
decided  that  he  was  acting  as  an  agent,  and 
that  under  section  8  of  article  i  of  the  con- 
stitution he  could  not  be  held.  Both  men 
were  discharged. 


A  WHOLESALE  DEALER. 

Talkative  drummer  (to  stranger  on  train) 
— "  What's  your  line  ?" 

Stranger — "  Brains." 

Drummer  (sarcastically) — "  Indeed  !  how 
do  you  sell  'em  ?" 

Stranger — "  By  the  case:  I'm  a  lawyer!" 
—Puck. 


COURTESY  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

Some  dealers  make  a  great  mistake  in 
"standing  off"  or  rebuffing  the  traveling 
salesman  when  he  calls  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  wares  and  effecting 
a  sale  if  possible.  They  do  this  on  a  variety 
of  pretenses  :  They  are  engaged  in  impor- 
tant business,  have  no  time,  or  else  they 
always  make  their  purchases  at  headquarters 
themselves.  Traveling  men  most  usually 
possess  patience  and  forbearance,  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  calling  requiring  the  exercise 
of  these  virtues,  and  that  should  be  a  reason 
for  their  not  being  imposed  upon.  They  are 
a  most  useful  body  of  men  and  not  more  so 
to  their  employers  than  to  the  large  body  of 
merchants  to  whose  needs  they  cater.  Dealers 
should  not  forget  to  buy  right  and  economi- 
cally is  a  very  important  part  of  business, 
being  fully  as  much  so  as  selling  well.  The 
man  who  brings  goods  into  a  store,  at  no 
other  expense  to  the  proprietor  than  that  of 
a  few  minutes'  time  to  inspect  them,  is  doing 
the  latter  a  service,  and  the  least  the  sales 
man  should  expect  is  common  courtesy. 

"  I  have  no  time,  "  or  "  I  don't  want  any- 
thing in  your  line, "  are  common  excuses. 
If  a  man  has  no  time  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  his  business,  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  it  at  all,  and  generally, 
after  awhile  he  is,  figuratively  as  well  as 
literally,  not  "in  it."  Again,  how  can  a 
dealer  tell,  until  he  sees  the  goods,  whether 


he  wants  anything  or  not.  It  must  be  a 
mighty  slow  business  where  a  man  cannot 
pick  out  something  in  his  line  from  the 
samples  of  the  traveling  salesman  and  sell 
it  to  advantage,  or  try  and  introduce  it  if  he 
has  not  handled  it  before.  Even  if  he  takes 
nothing,  the  time  in  examining  and  pricing 
the  goods  is  of  profitable  account.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  dealers  located 
in  places  remote  from  largerbusiness  centers, 
though  it  applies  well  to  all.  A  merchant 
may  often  miss  a  good  thing  by  failing  to 
inspect  what  the  traveling  men  bring  along. 
If  he  has  not  time  to  look  at  the  samples  it 
will  pay  him  to  have  some  one  to  do  it  for 
him.  If  his  business  is  so  great  that  he 
cannot  attend  to  the  important  departments 
of  it  personally,  he  needs  help.  Neglect  of 
the  opportunities  presented  by  salesmen  is 
bound  to  result  in  loss  and  is  incompatible 
with  permanent  success.  Some  of  the  keen- 
est business  men  in  the  country  make  it  a 
point  to  examine  the  samples  of  every  sales- 
man who  comes  along,  believing  that  they 
cannot  employ  their  time  better.  An  enter- 
prising and  pushing  merchant  is  always 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  something  new.  His 
stock  is  never  so  full  that  there  is  not  room 
for  something  more,  and  those  who  are  on 
the  alert  for  something  and  choose  it  pro- 
perly are  the  men  that  come  to  the  top  of 
the  heap. — Glassware  Journal. 


ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE. 

Robt.  A.  Murdoch,  commercial  traveler 
for  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Murdochs'  Neph- 
ews, on  Sunday  October  I  ith,  while  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  alcholism  attacked  an 
American  tourist,  who  is  an  invalid,  while 
the  latter  was  at  his  supper  at  a  prominent 
hotel  in  Halifax.  Two  days  afterwards,  he 
endeavored  to  commit  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat  with  his  jacknife  at  the  Victoria  Gen- 
eral hospital  in  that  city.  A  convalescent 
inmate  of  the  institution  who  was  near  by 
heard  the  noise  made  by  the  unfortunate 
man  as  he  cut  his  throat  and  was  in  time  to 
not  only  prevent  a  suicide  but  to  keep  the 
man  from  inflicting  any  more  than  a  slight 
cut.  The  wound  is  not  a  serious  one,  and 
Mr.  Murdoch  will  recover  from  it.  Since 
the  occurrence  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance a  man  has  been  placed  on  watch  over 
the  patient  and  every  care  taken  to  prevent 
his  doing  further  injury  to  himself  or  others. 
After  the  affair  at  the  hotel  mentioned  above, 
when  Mr.  Murdoch  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  he  appeared  to  become  quite  quiet 
and  rational  and  no  further  danger  of  an 
outbreak  of  passion  was  anticipated,  there- 
fore, the  sudden  but  happily  fruitless  attempt 
to  take  his  own  life  was  a  great  surprise  to 
all  the  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  institution. 


A  traveler  for  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following :  A 
farmer  while  making  a  tew  trifling  purchases 
in  a  store  up  north  was  grumbling  about 
hard  times.  "Why,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  farmers  have  no  cause  to  complain  this 
season  with  the  bountiful  crops  all  over  the 
country."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  but 
they  have  been  awful  hard  upon  the  land." 
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There  are  some  very  handsome  pocket- 
books  on  the  market  this  year,  the  flaps  being 
decorated  with  sterling  silver  ornaments.  In 
one  the  flap  has  two  hearts  entwined,  while 
in  another  the  two  hearts  are  surmounted  by 
a  crown. 

Hickson,  Duncan  &  Co.'s  assortment  of 
plush  albums  is  very  full  and  choice.  A  new 
line  of  iron  toys  is  also  receiving  a  great 
amount  of  attention.  They  have  received  a 
range  of  pipes  very  suitable  for  Christmas 
presents,  as  are  their  vases,  some  of  which 
retail  at  25c. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  have  a  very  lull  line 
of  the  Russell  &  Morgan  Co.'s  playing 
cards.  The  Cabinet  progressive  euchre 
series  are  a  very  fine  line,  and  in  especial 
demand  since  that  game  became  a  favorite. 
The  rules  of  the  progressive  game  go  with 
every  pack.  The  price  is  $2  per  dozen, 
which  enables  the  trader  to  retail  at  25c. 

A  novelty  that  H.  A.  Nelson  &  Sons  have 
has  now  in  stock  is  "The  Little  Gem  Crazy 
Ball,"  a  most  amusing  and  erratic  sphere.  It 
can  be  put  on  an  inclined  plane  and  trusted 
not  to  roll  off,  while  it  is  impcssible  to  roll  it 
across  the  room.  Thrown  in  the  air,its  curves 
baffle  the  imitation  of  the  most  accomplished 
base  ball  pitcher. 
Among  the  new  season's  specialtiesof  Brown 
Bros,  own  manufacture  is  a  most  beautiful 
line  of  portfolios,  which  bear  a  stamp  of 
luxury  of  taste  that  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where. The  cuff" and  collar  boxes  in  leather 
are  very  handsome.  A  line  of  photograph 
cases,  made  in  leather  and  plush,  will  be  sure 
to  sell  well.  They  are  made  in  the  form  of 
massive  albums.  Stationery  boxes  in  black 
leather  are  another  of  the  new  lines  this 
house  has  made  for  this  season's  trade.  Their 
stock  of  albums  and  papetries  is  large  and 
select. 

Says  Geyer's  Stationer  : — Horn  seems  to 
have  become  a  favorite  ornamentation  for 
fancy  goods.  It  is  utilized  for  anything  from 
a  pen  rack  to  a  hat  rack.  Four  horns  pro- 
jecting from  a  cherry  wood  frame  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  rack  on  which  to  place  penhold- 
ers and  pencils.  Bright  brass  ornaments 
complete  an  artistic  effect.  A  horn  resting 
on  four  polished  black  knobs  has  in  the  lar- 
ger end  a  plush-covered  plug  ;  a  number  of 
holes  in  this  plug  are  intended  for  nut  picks. 
A  nut  cracker  rests  on  top.  An  odd  conceit 
is  a  horn  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  for 
a  whisk  broom.  The  broom  has  a  hotn 
handle,  and  the  whole  hangs  pendant  from  a 
bright  chain. 

If  you  want  books,  it  is  rarely  wise  to  pay 
double  price  for  them  to  a  travelling  book-seller. 

One  thing  in  particular  should  be  impressed 
upon  clerks — the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to 
small  customers. 


A  TERRIBLE  SENSATION. 

"At  last  we  are  alone  !" 

It  was  the  man  who  spoke. 

The  woman  trembled  and  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his  face. 

They  were  beautiful  eyes,  but  they  were 
tremulous  eyes;  eyes  which  look  out  from  a 
heart  which  is  irresolute,  fearful. 

He.  stamped  with  his  heavy  foot  upon  the 
floor  of  the  room. 

The  echoes  brought  back  in  their  invisible 
arms  the  sound,  and  let  it  ripple  out  again 
until  it  struck  the  walls  once  more,  and  fell 
into  the  vast  void  of  silence. 

A  bat,  disturbed  by  the  unusual  activity, 
darted  from  a  corner  and  blindly  dashed  in 
eccentric  convolutions  about  the  dusty 
building. 

Great  ropes  of  cobwebs  hung  down  from 
the  ceiling,  and  across  thecorner  of  the  room 
dead  flies  swung  lightly  in  the  hammocks 
the  spiders  had  fastened  there. 

The  dust  rose  in  listless  clouds  from  the 
shock  of  the  heavy  footfall  and  sunk  again, 
overcome  by  its  own  inertia. 

Even  the  air  was  resting. 

The  spirit  of  desolation  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  place. 

The  woman  looked  furtively  around  upon 
her  dim  surroundings  and  shivered. 

The  man  laughed  harshly. 

"  Alone,  I  said,"  he  growled. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

A  faint  light  struggled  in  through  the 
great  windows  in  front,  thick  with  dust. 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  she  whispered  and 
shivered  as  the  bat  dashed  into  her  hair. 

"  Listen,"  he  replied  hoarsely,  "  we  are  in 
a  store  which  does  not  advertise."— Deiroit 
Free  Press. 


TO  BOOM  THE  CORSET. 

The  New  York  World  says  that  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  that  city  has  hit 
upon  a  novel  plan  to  boom  his  make  of  cor- 
sets. He  has  hired  five  handsome  and 
attractive  young  women  who  are  to  go  about 
the  country  wearing  fashionable  and  expen- 
sive clothing,  stopping  at  leading  hotels 
and  traveling  in  drawing-room  cars  and 
carriages  with  liveried  coachmen.  Each 
young  woman  is  under  contract  to  travel  10,- 
000  miles.  She  will  visit  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  territory  assigned  hfr,  remain 
in  each  from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  and 
at  the  stores  handling  the  particular  make  of 
corsets  she  will  give  daily  lectures  and  ex- 
hibitions to  women.  The  lectures  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  besides  pointing  out 
the  superiority  of  the  make  of  corsets,  quota- 
tions are  made  from  medical  authorities 
tending  to  prove  that  corsets  are  conducive 
to  good  health.  The  manufacturer  is  already 
chuckling  over  the  anticipated  discomfiture 
of  the  dress  reform  agitators,  against  whom 
he  has  decided  to  wage  war. 


THE  PREFERRED  CREDITOR. 

A  good  story  is  going  the  rounds  about  a 
New  York  merchant  who  recently  failed  for 
a  large  amount.  He  called  all  his  creditors 
together  and  offered  to  settle  with  them  for 
10  cents  on  the  dollar,  giving  them  his  notes, 
payable  in  thirty  days. 

As  most  of  the  creditors  had  little  hope  of 
getting  anything  they  eagerly  accepted  th* 
proposition.  One  man,  however,  stood  out 
for  better  terms,  and  all  efforts  to  get  him  to 
agree  were  futile.  Finally  the  bankrupt  took 
him  out  in  the  hall  and  said  :  "  Ven  you 
come  in  and  sign  mit  de  udders  den  I  make 
you  preferred  creditor." 

"All  right,"  said  the  kicker,  "under  those 
circumstances  I  will  agree  to  your  terms  of 
settlement." 

The  papers  were  signed  and  all  the  credi- 
tors left  except  the  one  who  had  been  told 
he  was  to  be  preferred. 

"Vat  are  you  vaiting  for?"  said  the  man 
who  had  failed. 

"  Why,  you  said  I  was  to  ba  preferred.  I 
am  waiting  to  know  what  I  am  to  get." 

"  Veil,  I  tell  you,  you  gets  notings." 

"  Get  nothing  ?  Why,  you  promised  to 
make  me  a  preferred  creditor  if  I  would  sign 
with  the  rest." 

"  And  so  you  are.  I  make  you  preferred, 
I  tell  you  now  you  get  notings.  De  udders 
wait  t'irty  days  before  dey  know  it." — Carpet 
and  Upholstery  Trade  Review. 


DRY   GOODS    DIPLOMACY. 

A  salesman  should  know  his  goods  and 
his  customers,  and  if,  beyond  that,  he  has 
some  general  knowledge  of  human  nature 
he  will  often  find  it  useful. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  "  said  a  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  "  but  I  have  nothing  exactly 
like  the  sample.  The  very  last  remnant  was 
sold  yesterday.  " 

"  But  I  must  have  it,  "  said  the  customer. 
"  Otherwise  how  shall  I  face  my  wife  ?" 

"  Well,  now,"  answered  the  salesman,  "  if 
I  might  venture  to  suggest,  why  don't  you 
invite  a  friend  home  to  dinner  with  you.  " — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  spasmodic  ad- 
vertising, even  when  made  on  a  large  scale, 
is  disappointing.  The  ephemeral  feature  of 
such  advertising  looks  as  if  the  man  had 
made  a  grand  effort  and  failed.  Merchants 
who  permanently  advertise  create  the  im- 
pression of  strength  and  of  soundness. 
People  at  least  feel  that  those  who  keep  •• 
their  names  before  the  public  are  solid  and 
substantial — Chicago  Dry  Goods  Reporter. 

Customer  (turning  one  of  the  pockets  in- 
side out) — Blamed  if  here  aint't  a  spider  and 
two  cockroaches ! 

Salesman — Yes,  sir.  You  didn't  expect  to 
get  a  whole  menagerie  for  four  dollars,  did 
you  ? — Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  is  printed  for 
the  Publishers  by  The  J.  B.  McLean  Co.  (Lt'd), 
Printers  and  Publishers,  6  WellingtonSt.  West, 
Toronto,  who  make  a  specialty  of  high-class 
magazine  printing. 
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Our  illustration  emphasizes  a  lesson  that  experience  has  taught  and  is  constantly  teaching.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  paper,  like  The  Dry  Goods  Review,  which  goes  directly  to  the  retail  trade  and 
nobody  else  is  a  much  better  medium  to  advertise  in  than  a  paper  whose  circulation  is  distributed  over 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  readers.  Besides,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  an  advertisement  in  such 
a  medium  stands  in  the  light  of  an  introduction  to  the  Commercial  Traveler  and  is  a  most  valuable  aid 
to  him  in  placing  orders.  The  name  of  the  house  and  the  goods  for  sale  are  persistently  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  the  retailers  as  the  paper  is  not  thrown  in  the  waste  paper  basket  but  is  usually  filed  for 
future  reference. 

The  Dry  Goods  Review  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  trade  and  the  letters  we  are  constantly 
receiving,  some  of  which  are  published  in  this  issue,  shew  the  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held.  To  the 
manufacturer  and  wholesale  merchant  no  better  medium  for  directly  reaching  the  trade  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Dominion  and  we  solicit  an  advertisement  confident  in    the    belief  that   it   will   bear  good  fruit. 

Write  for  rates  to 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO., 

6  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto. 


<  TO  THE  TRADE  > 


^ (*> ^— 

We  can  show  you  a  stock  bought  by  expert  departmental  buyers,  who  have  bought  the  require- 
ments  of  their  departments  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  such  as  buying  for  cash,  in  large  quantities 
and  from  the  best  sources  of  supply.  The  stock  is  large,  it  is  suitable,  it  is  what  is  required.  It  is  new. 
Call  and  inspect.      You  are  cordially  invited.     We  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  sections  :— 

Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery  and  Gloves,   Trimmings, 

Ribbons,  Laces,  Linens,  Staples,  Smallwares, 

Shawls,  Fancy  Knit  Goods,  Carpets,  Woollens,     Fancy  Goods, 

Plushes,  Velvets  and  Velveteens,  Mantlings,  Gents'  Furnishings. 

JOHN  JVtACDONALD  &  CO., 

21  to  27  Wellington  St.  East,  30  to  36  Front  St.  East.  Toronto. 

The  Assorting  House  of  the  Dominion. 

Gordon,  Mackay  &  CoT 

WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS, 

Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  Toronto. 

The  Trade  is  invited  to  inspect  our  stock.  Leading  lines  in  all  depart- 
ments. Close  prices  on  staples.  No  better  values  to  be  had  in  the  trade. 
Clean,  fresh,  well-assorted  stock  to  select  from. 

GORDON,  MACKAY  &  CO. 

WYLD,  GRASETT  £  DARLING 

Offer  Special  Value    in   price,   finish    and  quality   in 

BLANKETS  AND  FLANNELS. 

I  List   Received  another  clearing  lot  of 

CANADIAN   TWEEDS. 


SEE    THEM. 


WYLD.   GRASETT  &   DARLING.  -  TORONTO. 


Nov.,  '91 


SAMSON,  KENNEDY  &  CO, 


— -s& 
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Trie  balance 
oi  our 
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Holiday  Goods 


have  just  arrived.  We 
are  showing  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive 
line  in  Canada,  embracing  the  best  productions  of  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  American  markets. 

As  we  do  not  show  these  goods  on  the  road,  we  have  taken  this  means 
of  reaching  the  trade.  Dealers  who  cannot  make  it  convenient  to  see  our 
stock^should  write  for  a  sample  lot  ^    $g^    ^    ^    gR    ^qq 


We  show  in  our  nDnU7C    flDUAMCUTO      clocks-     Ttier- 
collection         DnUNZx    UnFIAIYItH  1 0,         mometers, 

Candelabras,  Fruit  Stands,  Flower  Stands,  Card  Receiv- 
ers, Ornaments,  Gongs,  Ink  Stands,  Call  Bells,  Spoon 
Cases,  Knife  and  Fork  Cases,  Pocket  Knives,  etc.,  etc. 


ALBUMS, 


an  immense  range.  Square, 
Longfellow,  Upright,  and 
Fancy  Shapes,  Writing  Desks,  Writing  Fads, 
Tablets,  Blotters,  (in  Leather  and  Leatherette). 
Glove  and  Handkerchief  Sachets,  Pin-Cushions, 
Shopping  Bags,  Calendars,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel 
Boxes,  Glove  and  Handkerchief  Boxes,  Dressing 
Cases,  Perfume  Cases  in  Leather,  Sterling  Silver, 
Oxydized  Silver,  and  Plush. 


WRITE  FOR 

—A— 

JdMPLE  LOT. 


COLLAR  and  CUFF  BOXES, 

Shaving  Cases,  Gents'  Travelling  Companions, 
Perfume  Atomizers,  Child's  Companion,  Crumb 
Tray  and  Brush  Setts,  Purses,  Towel  Racks, 
Fancy  Hair  Pins  Necklets,  Brooches,  and 

-  THIMBLE   CASES.  -- 


Our  goods  are  new.     Not  an  article  carried  over  from  last  year. 

The  Fancy  Dry  Goods  House  of  Canada. 
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SAMSON,  KENNEDY  &  CO., 

44,  46,  48  SCOTT  ST.         F  fl  Rfl  N"  i5>  l7-  l9  COLBORNE  ST. 
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PROTECTION  AND  COLLECTION. 

E  have  since  our  last 
issue  received  several 
letters  asking  for  fur- 
ther information  in  re- 
gard to  the  suit  of 
Green  vs.  Minnes  & 
Burns,  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, Kingston,  in 
which  a  decision  was 
given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Rose  upholding  the 
legality  of  advertising 
an  account  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  There  is  not  much  to  add  to  what  we  said  last 
month.  The  plaintiff,  Green,  had  been  given  every  chance  to  liqui- 
date the  debt,  but  stubbornly  refused  to  come  to  time.  The  defend- 
ants accordingly  placed  the  account  in  the  hands  of  the  collecting 
agency,  whose  requests  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then 
the  final  step  of  advertising  the  account  for  sale  was  resorted  to. 
Fiom  enquiries  we  have  made  we  find  that  the  retail  merchants  of 
Kingston  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
methods  they  employ  for  their  protection  against  dead-beats  and  for 
the  collection  of  long-outstanding  accounts. 

So  far  as  protection  is  concerned  the  system  appears  to  be  per- 
fect. Each  member  sends  in  a  list  to  the  agency  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  debtor,  the  amount  of  the  account,  and  the  date 
when  last  rendered.  The  agency  in  turn  issues  a  weekly  list  con- 
taining all  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  amounts,  etc., 
supplemented  by  any  remarks  of  amounts  paid  in  part  or  in  full  of 
accounts  on  previous  lists.  A  complete  record  is  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  each  member.  If  a  new  cus'omer  should  visit  a  store  and 
ask  to  be  credited  for  goods  ordered,  all  the  merchant  has  to  do  is 
to  step  into  his  office,  turn  up  his  list,  and  in  a  minute  he  can  run  his 
eye  over  the  names  and  is  at  once  in  a  position  to  refuse  or  give  the 
credit  asked  without  having  to  enter  into  any  explanation.     We  are 


informed  that  the  effect  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  store, 
keepers,  as  it  naturally  would,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  system  being  allowed  to  languish  and  die  for  lack  of 
support,  as  it  did  in  Ottawa.  In  the  latter  place  the  civil  service 
element  is  too  powerful  to  admit  of  any  concerted  action  being  suc- 
cessfully adopted  to  get  payment  of  accounts  within  reasonable 
time,  or  even  at  anytime.  In  other  cities  and  towns  we  cordially 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Kingston  system.  We  understand 
it  has  been  patented  by  the  agency,  but  we  presume  they  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  offer  their  services  wherever  and  whenever  re- 
quired.    It  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  accounts  what  is  done  is  about  as 
follows  :  After  the  patience  ot  the  merchant  has  been  exhausted  he 
sends  the  debtor  a  final  notice  that  unless  the  account  is  paid  forth- 
with his  name  will  be  put  on  the  list  in  possession  of  the  collecting 
agency.  This  being  ineffective  the  account  is  handed  to  the  agency. 
To  give  the  debtor  every  opportunity  of  saving  his  good  name  the 
agency  sends  him  first  one  notice,  then  another,  and  a  final,  which 
contains  a  proof  of  the  poster  announcing  his  account  for  sale.  Even 
then  immediate  action  is  not  taken  but  so  many  days'  grace  is 
allowed.  Then  the  poster  is  printed,  but  if  the  debtor  should  give 
in,  even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  the  type  would  betaken  out  and  a  blank 
left  where  his  name  formerly  stood.  This  has  been  done  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  There  is  no  compulsion,  only  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate weapon — publicity — is  used  to  make  people  pay  their  just  and 
lawful  debts. 

We  have  before  us  a  yellow  poster  announcing  "  Accounts  for 
sale  by  the  Canadian  Commercial  Agency,  on  Friday,  18th  Decem- 
ber, 1891,  at  Martin's  auction  rooms,  Brock  street,  Kingston,  at  8 
p.m."  Eighteen  names  and  addresses  are  on  the  poster,  and  oppo- 
site them  are  amounts  ranging  from  $1.40  to  $37.72  for  dry  goods, 
drugs,  hardware,  etc.,  dry  goods  being  in  the  majority.  Looking  at 
the  poster  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  man  must  be  devoid  of 
all  sense  of  shame  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  having  it  pub- 
licly notified  to  all  and  sundry  that  he  is  a  "dead  beat,"  as  it  is 
well-known  that  only  the  names  of  those  who  are  able,  but  unwilling, 
to  pay,  are  put  on  the  posters.  Again  we  say  to  merchants  in 
other  localities,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  and  we  feel  assured 
a  rich  harvest  of  payments  of  long  outstanding  accounts  will  be 
realized.     The  cost  is  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  derived. 

We  have  given  this  subject  particular  attention,  as  we  firmly 
believe  the  system  would,  if  generally  adopted,  be  the  salvation  of 
hundreds  of  retailers  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  environment,  are 
compelled  to  do  a  credit  business.  Where  there  is  no  organization 
a  "dead-beat"  can  make  his  rounds  of  the  various  stores  in  a 
town  and  get  all  the  credit  he  wants.  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  that  is 
to  be  deeply  deplored,  that  the  jealous  feeling  existing  among  re- 
tailers enables  these  sharks  to  bleed  them  freely.  It  is  high  time 
the  dry  goods  men  sank  all  such  petty  jealousy  and  organized  for 
their  mutual  benefit  and  protection  on  similar,  if  not  broader,  lines 
than  those  in  Kingston,  in  view  of  the  organization  of  the  I'atrons 
of  Industry  and  the  existing  condition  of  trade. 
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THE  TRADE   IN    MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent. ) 

HE  attention  of  dealers  in  dry 
goods  ;s  called  to  these  facts — 
that  trade  is  quiet  even  to  dul- 
ness,  that  money  is  hard  and 
tight  and  difficult  of  collecting, 
that  the  farmers  as  usual  are 
holding  back  and  are  not  turn- 
ing their  crops  into  money. 
They  are  implored  to  remember 
that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  and  that  even  a  phe- 
nomenally good  harvest  will  not 
correct  all  the  ills  from  which 
this  country  has  suffered  for  ihe 
past  years,  through  three  suc- 
cessive failures  in  crops  and 
those  other  causes  which  have 
operated  against  Us  prosperity  and  in  common  with  that  of  other 
communities.  And  then  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the 
harvest  this  year  was  absolutely  good,  or  only  better  than  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  Taking  it  at  its  best,  there  is  no  probability 
that  a  period  of  more  than  proper  prosperity  is  about  to  dawn.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  evidences  of  it  up  to  this  moment,  but  all  classes 
seem  to  have  learned  their  lesson  and  are  not  attempting  to  create 
an  artificial  boom.  There  is  no  boom,  there  is  no  cause  for  one. 
In  other  years  of  plenty  the  fashion  was  to  clap  on  more  sail,  to  en- 
courage inflation,  to  increase  credits,  to  open  new  accounts,  to  ne- 
glect the  collection  of  old  and  hard  ones,  to  forget  details  and  leave 
everything  to  work  itself  out  of  the  common  prosperity.  This  year 
it  is  different,  and  it  ;s  wise  that  it  is  so.  Theie  is  much  leeway  to  be 
made  up,  losses  have  to  be  retrieved,  and  at  best  merchants  cannot 
hope  in  one  year  to  more  than  equalize  the  profits  of  one  year  with 
another.  They  cannot  do  this  much.  The  case  of  the  farmer  has 
not  improved.  Traders  suspect  that  he  has  money  and  they  are 
reminding  him  that  the  day  of  reckoning  has  come.  They,  in  turn, 
are  pressed  upon  by  the  wholesalers,  who  are  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  close  up  accounts  in  one  way  or  the  other.  All  paper  must 
be  met  upon  maturity  this  fall  or  else  set  down  to  the  bad.  What 
merchants  want  is  a  settlement,  and  a  final  one  at  that.  They  are 
getting  their  house  in  order  and  are  determined  to  acton  business 
principles,  no  matter  who  suffers.  By  the  New  Year  matters  will 
be  in  good  shape  and  ready  for  the  luture,  and  if  the  present  crop 
does  nothing  more  than  this,  and  it  can  probably  do  no  more,  it 
will  have  effected  great  things  for  this  country.  The  fall  trade  is 
over,  and  it  has  been  neutral,  as  the  most  of  it  was  done  from  the 
distance  of  many  months.  The  light  buying  of  last  spring  was  done 
in  wisdom,  since  the  weather  has  been  entirely  against  the  retail 
selling  of  seasonable  fall  goods.  For  a  month  the  goods  most  in 
demand  are  those  usually  suitable  for  the  late  summer,  since  there 
were  none  of  those  sharp  frosts  which  set  men  and  women  thinking 
and  buying.  The  farmers  are  yet  in  the  fields,  though  in  the  clay 
lands  fall  ploughing  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  dryness,  but 
it  has  kept  them  from  the  stores  and  lessened  their  need  and  desire 
for  goods. 

When  country  dealers  are  not  selling  fall  goods  they  show  no 
disposition  to  load  up  for  next  spring  and  travelers  on  the  road  re- 
port only  moderate  success.  The  ground  is  now  well  covered  and 
samples  are  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  arrive.  Those  doing 
a  sorting  business  are  more  hopeful,  and  hear  a  more  confident  note, 
and  this  is  the  first  indication  of  better  things.  Of  course  all  this 
does  not  mean  that  merchants  are  without  hope  and  confidence- 
They  have  both,  and  with  good  reason,  and  those  who  can  discern 
see  in  increased  remittances  a  sign  of  coming  movement.  Since  the 
tenth  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  direction,  indi- 
cating that  in  the  last  few  days  the  money  is  really  beginning  to 
move  again  and  that    .n   the   month  to  come  substantial  gains  will 


accrue.  The  volume  of  trade  is  above  that  of  last  year  and  this  is 
an  actual  basis  for  confidence.  The  city  trade  is  active  and  a  month 
of  seasonable  weather  will  effect  a  revolution  before  and  during  the 
holiday  season.  For  these  reasons  wholesalers  are  more  cheerful 
and  if  matters  follow  this  course  some  houses  that  are  now  in  the 
balance  will  cease  to  waver  ;  but  unless  the  improvement  is  decided 
and  sudden  two  houses  at  least  will  go  dovvn  and  pull  down  several 
small  ones  with  them.  Prices  are  very  firm  all  round  and  in  several 
cases  the  mills  have  advanced  some  lines,  principally  checked  shirt- 
ings from  7  to  10  per  cent.  Flannelettes  are  even  scarcer  and  the 
market  for  wide  goods  is  in  good  shape. 


ILLEGAL  PREFERENCES. 

An  important  decision  was  given  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  in  the  case  of  Davies  v.  Gillard,  upon  appeal  by  the 
plaintiffs  from  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Armour,  who  tried  the 
action  at  Hamilton,  dismissing  it  with  costs.  The  action  was 
brought  to  set  aside  a  chattel  mortgage  as  fraudulent  against  credi- 
tors. The  trial  judge  found  the  facts  against  the  defendants,  but 
was  of  opinion  that  he  was  bound  by  Molsons  Bank  v.  Halter  and 
other  cases  to  hold  that  the  transaction  could  not  be  impeached.  We 
may  explain  that  it  is  laid  down  in  Molson's  Bank  v.  Halter  that 
when  a  creditor  obtains  from  a  debtor  on  his  urgency  or  desire  for 
security  for  his  debt,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  thereof 
gives  such  security,  the  mere  fact  of  the  latter  being  in  fact 
insolvent  at  the  time,  and  shortly  after  going  into  insolvency,  does 
not,  in  the  absence  of  any  collusion  or  guilty  knowledge  on  the  cre- 
ditor's part,  defeat  the  transaction  at  the  suit  of  the  assignee  or  cre- 
ditors. It  must  be  the  illegal  intent  to  defeat,  delay,  or  prejudice 
the  creditors  or  to  give  a  preference  to  one  over  the  others,  that 
brings  it  within  the  statute.  In  Davies  v.  Gillard  the  plaintiffs  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  actual  bona  fide  pressure  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cases.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division  allowed  the  appeal, 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  judge,  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs,  with  costs  of  the  action  and  of  the  appeal.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Falconbridge  said  :  "It  is  a  corollary  of  the  findings  of  the  trial 
judge  that  the  pressure  alleged  to  have  been  adopted  here  was  not 
a  bona  fide  pressure,  but  a  sham  pressure.  While  the  amendment 
to  the  statute  has  been  practically  repealed  by  the  recent  decisions, 
yet  the  rest  of  the  section  remains  to  be  construed  as  before  the 
amendment  was  introduced,  and  finding,  as  I  do,  the  pressure 
here  to  be  a  mere  piece  of  collusion,  I  think  the  learned  Chief 
Justice's  decision  should  be  reversed."  Mr.  Justice  Street  said  : 
"The  property  which  the  debtor  transferred  to  his  creditor  was  all 
that  he  had  left,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  many  creditors  who 
could  not  be  paid.  When  the  debtor  retains  nothing  he  must  be 
taken  to  have  made  the  conveyance  with  the  necessary  intention  of 
defeating  and  delaying  his  other  creditors.  See  the  judgment  of 
jarvis,  C.  J.,  in  Graham  v.  Chapman,  21  L.J.C.P.  173.  See  also 
Wilson  v.  Day,  2  Burr  827  ;  Newton  v.  Chantler,  7  East  138  ; 
Siebert  v.  Spooner,  1  M.  and  W.  714  ;  Woodhouse  v.  Murray,  L.R. 
2  Q.B.  634;  Phelps  v.  Hornstadt.  1  Ex.D.  62.  These  cases,  it  is 
true,  are  all  cases  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ;  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  why,  although  we  have  no  bankruptcy  legislation  here,  we 
should  not  adopt  and  apply  the  line  of  decisions  to  which  1  have 
referred  ;  nor  why,  having  adopted  from  the  English  law  and 
followed  to  the  farthest  point  to  which  its  authors  carried  it,  the  un- 
satisfactory and  artificial  doctrine  that  pressure  is  the  only  proper 
test  of  a  debtoi's  intention  where  he  has  transferred  only  a  part  of 
his  property,  we  should  take  it  up  again  where  they  have  abandoned 
it  for  more  reasonable  tests,  and  should  insist  on  applying  it  to 
cases  where  he  has  transferred  the  whole  of  his  property,  to  which 
they  never  deemed  it  applicable.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  pressure,  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  distinction  between 
the  intention  with  which  an  act  has  been  done  and  the  effect  of  the 
act,  we  should  find  that  the  debtor  made  the  transfer  with  full 
knowledge  that  its  only  and  necessary  effect  must  be  to  prefer  the 
plaintiffs  to  his  other  creditors,  and  with  the  fraudulent  intention  of 
preferring  the  defendants  over  his  other  creditors,  and  therefore 
the  transfer  is  void." 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       =        =      Ontario. 
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Stock-taking  Drives. 

We  have  placed  many  lines  in  our  Travelers'  hands,  (including 
Manthngs  and  Knitted  Goods)   which  we  offer  at  a  big  sacrifice. 

Spring  Prints. 

Samples  now  3n  the  Road.  They  are  a  choice  lot.  From  present 
indications,  a  large  trade  is  assured.  Reserve  your  order  for  Prints,  until 
you  have  seen  our  Magnificent  Ranges. 


=@       FOR  THE  RETAIL,  TRADE 


Patent  Roll"  Cotton  Batting. 

None  genuine  but  the  following  registered  brands  : 

NORTH    STAR.  CRESCENT.  PEARL. 


Every  Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealer  should  carry,   expose   and    press   the  sale  of  this 
article,  especially  designed  for  the  following  house  uses  : 

Bed  Comforts,  Mattress  Covers  for  Warmth  and  Softness,  Upper  Lining  for  Mattresses, 
Baby  Quilts,  Chair  and  Baby  Carriage  Cushions,  Stair  Pads,  Ironing  Pads,  Tea 
Cosies,  Furniture  and  Undertakers'  Linings,  Packing  for  Fragile  Ware,  Dress- 
makers' Purposes,  etc.,   etc 

THESE   GrOODS   are    neatly   baled   or   cased    in   4,  6,  8,   12  or  16    oz.   rolls   and   may  be 
obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Houses. 


"  BALED  "  Goods  same  quality  but  less  price. 
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Mednt  oif  Mark 


ANDREW  FREDERICK  GAULT. 

ill  (iault  Bros.  &,  Co.,  Montreal.) 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  ami  kept 
Were  not  attained  bj  sudden  flight, 

Bat  tiny,  while  thoir  companions  slept, 
UVrc  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— LoNUFELLOW. 

In  every  branch  of  business  and  in  every  profession  throughout 
the  world  there  are  always  some  men  who,  by  natural  force  of  char- 
acter, conspicuous  ability,  or  marked  individuality,  reach  and  main 
tain  a  commanding  position.  Foremost  among  the  merchant 
princes  of  Canada  stands 
the  name  of  A.  F.  Gault, 
senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Gault  Bros.&  Co.,  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  Montreal. 
Few  men  in  this  country 
are  more  widely  known,  or 
exercise  a  more  powerful 
influence  in  commercial 
circles, than  Mr.  Gault.  He 
was  born  in  a  village  near 
Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1833, 
and  arrived  in  Montreal 
when  in  his  boyhood. 
There  he  attended  the 
High  School  for  a  short 
while  and  afterwards  was 
employed  in  a  wholesale 
clothing  house.  In  1854, 
when  comparatively  a 
young  man,  he  started  in 
the  wholesale  dry  goods 
business  in  partnership  with 
the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Steven- 
son, under  the  name  of 
Gault,  Stevenson  &  Co. 
After  a  few  years  the  firm 
dissolved  partnership  and 
Mr.  Gault  was  joined  by 
his  brother,  Kobeit  L.,  the 
firm  name  being  changed 
to  Gault  Bros.  Shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Samuel  Fin- 
ley,  a  brother-in-law,  was 
admitted  to  partnership, 
and  the  name  was  changed 
to  Gault  Bros.  &  Co.,  under 
which  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  about  thirty  years. 
Mr.    Finley   retired    about 

five  years  ago,  and  Messrs.  R.  W.  MacDougall  and  Leslie  H.  Gault 
were  admitted.  Such  in  brief  is  a  history  of  the  firm  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gault  has  been  practically  the  leading  spirit  in  promoting 
the  cotton  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  present  advanced  stage 
of  our  cotton  manufacturing  is  very  largely  due  to  his  business 
enterprise,  energy  and  sagacity.  He  has  always  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  that  industry,  believing  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  it. 
He  is,  at  present,  probably  the  largest  holder  of  cotton  stock  in  the 
country,  and  during  the  last  few  years  his  attention  has  naturally 
been  more  devoted  to  that  branch  of  his  business.  He  is  President 
of  the  Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Company,  which  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000.  The  mills  owned  by  this  company  are  the  Hochelaga 
and  St.  Anne's  mills,  Montreal  ;  the  cotton  mills   at    Magog,  Coati- 


MR.   ANDREW   FR 

(Of  Gault  Bros. 


cook,  and  Chambly,  P.Q.,  the  Craven  Cotton  Company  of  Brantfurd, 
Ont.;  Kingston  Cotton  Co.,  Kingston,  Ont. ;  Moncton  Cotton  Co., 
Moncton,N.B. ;  Nova  Scotia  Cotton  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S.;  and  the  Wind- 
sor Cotton  Company,  Windsor,  N.S.  Besides  this  he  is  President  of 
the  Montreal  Cotton  Company  of  Valleyfield,  Que.;  of  the  Stormont 
Cotton  Company  of  Cornwall  ;  of  the  Montmorenci  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Que  ;  of  the  Globe  Woollen  Mills  Company, 
Montreal  ;  of  the  Trent  Valley  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Campbellford,  Ont. 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  responsibility  his  restless 
activity  and  unceasing  energy  enable  him  to  give  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  other  matters.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Citv  and  District 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  and  is  also  connected  with  all  the  leading  benevolent 
societies,  in  which  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  and  practical  interest. 

In  educational  matters  he 
has  also  taken  a  prominent 
part,  being  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  McGill  College. 
It  is  largely  due  to  h;s 
beneficence  that  the  Mon- 
treal Diocesan  College  owes 
its  existence,  as  the  college 
building  was  presented  by 
hnn  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Montreal  some  years  ago. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading 
members,  if  not  admittedly 
the  leading  member,  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Mon- 
treal, and  is  at  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Synod. 
He  has  never  sought  muni- 
cipal or  political  honors, 
but  has  more  than  once 
been  the  choice  of  the 
Liberal  Conservative  parly 
as  their  standard  bearer  for 
Montreal  West,  but  has 
always  declined  the  honor. 
He  has  also  been  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  citizens 
for  Mayor,  but  declined 
that  honor  also.  His  resi- 
dence on  Sherbrooke  street 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  principal  sights 
of  Canada's  commercial 
centre.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of 
his  character,  and  which 
has  in  no  small  degiee 
contributed  to  his  excep- 
tionally marked  success,  is 
a  capacity  for  viewing  the  most  complicated  or  most  exciting  of 
business  matters  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  spirit.  His  callers 
are  numerous,  and  although,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties, 
his  time  is  most  valuable,  he  is  always  the  genial  and  courteous 
gentleman,  ready  to  listen  but  quick  to  decide.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  he  is  esteemed  by  all  classes  in  his  adopted  city,  and  no 
man  occupies  a  more  honored  place  in  the  regard  of  Canadian  busi- 
ness men  than  he  does. 

The  immense  establishment  of  Gault  Brcs.  &  Co.  is  situated  on 
the  corner  of  St.  Helen  and  Recollet  streets.  The  original  building 
is  of  stone  and  consists  of  six  flats,  including  basement,  having  a 
floor  space  of  45,000  superficial  feet.  It  is  fitted  with  elevators  and 
every  convenience  fcr  the  easy  transaction  of  their  immense  volume 
of  business.     Its  rooms   are    well   lighted    and    the   arrangement  of 
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New  Style 


n  n  " 


D "  Machine, 


\  ou  have 
your  choice 
of  any  three 
of  following 
sizes  of  dies 
22,  24.  : 
30  and  36 


No  Dry  Goods  Store  or  Tailor  can 
do  without  it. 

* 

Schott  Bros.  "  D "  Button  Making  Machine. 

Before  buying  covered  buttons  see  the  products 
of  this  machine,  a  machine  by  which  a  merchant 
can  make  a  first-class  button,  to  order,  of  any 
ordinary  size,  out  of  same  material  as  costume, 
cloak,  coat  or  jacket  is  made. 

It  cuts  the  cloth  blanks  and  makes  the  button 
perfectly. 

There  are  over  2,000  of  the   No.   4  Schott   Machine  in 
use  in  Canada. 

Price  of  Machine   complete   for   making   three  sizes  of 

buttons,  $10.00  net  Cash. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gananope,  Ont. 

GENERAL   AGENTS    FOR    THE    DOMINION. 


A  full  line 
of  Moulds 
always     on 

hand. 


the  goods  in  the  various  departments  is  as  completely  attractive  and 
convenient  as  good  taste  and  long  experience  can  provide.  Besides 
this  building  they  occupy  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  store  and  the 
upper  halt  of  the  store  adjoining  'hat,  their  business  having  expand- 
ed and  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  these  additions 
necessary.  The  record  of  the  firm  has  been  as  honorable  as  it  has 
been  successful.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  city's  advancement, 
and  every  effort  to  promote  the  city's  trade,  increase  her  facilities 
and  improve  the  means  of  ccmmunication  with  the  world's  markets 
or  sources  of  supply  has  had  their  approval  and  influential  aid.  They 
are  therefore  thoroughly  representative  of  what  is  most  progressive 
as  well  as  reputable  and  substantial  in  the  trade  of  Montreal,  and 
have  always  held  a  leading  position  in  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the 
Dominion. 


ROBERT'S  FIRST  LESSON. 

Robert  Pringle  to-day  is  a  prosperous  merchant  in  a  western 
town.  Thirty  years  ago  Robert  was  apprenticed  to  an  eccentric  old- 
fashioned  draper  in  Yorkshire,  England.  One  day  soon  after  Rob- 
ert began  his  apprenticeship  he  was  sent  to  deliver  a  parcel.  Robert 
stopped  so  long  to  linger  and  look  in  every  shop  window  as  he  went 
along  that,  fifteen  minutes  after  he  started,  he  was  gazing  in  a  toy 
shop  window  half  a  dozen  doors  up  the  street. 

The  governor  happened  to  see  his  new  apprentice  and  called 
him  back.  Robert  was  gently  shown  "on  to  the  carpet."  The  gov- 
ernor sat  down  bebide  him  at  the  desk  and  said :  "Robert,  I  take  a 
deep  interest  in  you,  as  I  do  in  all  my  apprentices.  I  look  upon  you 
all  as  my  own  sons.  I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you, 
Robert.  You  are  aware  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man  and  life  is 
uncertain.  Now,  Robert,  try  and  be  a  good  boy  ;  always  speak  the 
truth,  try  at  all  times  to  be  polite  and  obliging,  keep  yourself  neat 
and  clean,  don't  neglect  your  Sunday  school,  attend  church  regular- 
ly." He  continued  in  a  very  touching,  pathetic  voice:  "  This  may 
be  the  last  time  I  may  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you. 


I  couldn't  let  it  pass  without  giving  you  my  parting  advice.  God 
bless  you,  Robert  ;  remember  what  I  have  said.  I  may  be  dead  and 
gone  before  you  return,  as  life  is  very  uncertain."  The  old  man 
looked  very  sad  and  solemn  as  he  shook  the  boy  by  the  hand  and 
bade  him  good-bye. 

Robert  was  so  deeply  touched  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  sobbed  out  :  "  If  you  feel  very  ill,  sir,  I'll  run  for  the  doc- 
tor.    Do  let  me  go,  sir  ;   I  won't  be  long." 

"  No,  Robert,  I  am  not  feeling  any  worse  to-day  than  usual  ;  in 
fact  I  am  feeling  very  well  indeed,  but  if  it  takes  you  as  long  to  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  the  parcel,  as  it  did  to  gee  to  Mrs.  Barnes' 
toy  shop,  I  don't  think  I  will  live  to  see  you  again.  But  be  a  good 
boy." 

When  it  began  to  dawn  on  Robert  that  the  old  man  had  been 
giving  him  a  gentle  lecture,  he  grabbed  the  parcel  and  made  the 
fastest  time  on  record.  During  Robert's  five  years'  apprenticeship 
the  lecture  was  never  repeated. 

Tom  Swalwell. 


PRICES  UP  OR  DOWN. 

Shall  a  merchant  advance  or  reduce  prices  on  goods  in  stock  as 
their  market  value  may  change  ?  asks  an  exchange.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting question,  particularly  (or  merchants  in  the  smaller  towns, 
where  they  have  one  or  more  competitors.  Jobbers  advance  or  re- 
duce prices  on  goods  as  the  market  changes.  Manufacturers  ad- 
vance or  reduce  prices  as  the  condition  of  the  market  or  the  price  of 
raw  material  changes.  Jobbers  and  manufacturers  as  a  class  are 
successful  in  business,  so  the  rule  would  appear  to  be  a  good  one  for 
retailers  to  follow.  The  fact  that  a  merchant  often  has  to  follow  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  market  is  an  argument  in  tavor  of  his 
taking  advantage  of  an  upward  tendency  and  realizing  large  profits. 
If  he  is  obliged  to  drop  his  price  to  meet  competition  let  it  be  done 
quickly,  and  to  all  customers  alike.  Do  not  fear  your  competitors 
but  if  there  is  money  to  be  lost  lose  it  in  a  week  rather  than  in  ten 
weeks.  Prompt  action  on  your  part  will  show  that  you  intend  to 
meet  any  price  that  is  necessary  to  hold  your  trade,  and  it  may  be 
thai  one  lesson  of  this  kind  will  be  all  that  will  be  required. 
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REVIEW. 


RESPECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  OTHERS. 
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N  all  professions  there  is  a  standard  of  ethics  which 
the  members  are  careful  to  observe.  The  same 
should  apply  in  business.  If  a  retail  firm  is  located 
in  a  certain  city  it  should  be  satisfied  with  the  custom 
of  that  city  and  surrounding  district  and  not  covet 
13  that  of  dealers  in    other  cities.      Complaints    have 


reached  us  that  a  well-known  retail  carpet  house  in  Toronto  is  send- 
ing out  travelers,  who  go  from  house  to  house,in  other  cities,  solicit- 
ing custom.  In  Kingston,  we  are  informed  that  their  traveler  secured 
cash  orders  from  householders  who  had  heavy  outstanding  accounts 
on  the  books  of  retailers  in  that  city.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
these  retailers  have  good  cause  to  raise  a  vigorous  protest  against 
such  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  their  rights.  The  carpet 
house  in  question  has  amassed  a  handsome  fortune  in  the  business, 
and  should  have  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  to  give  others  a  chance  to 
make  a  livelihood.  How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so  when  they 
are  heavily  taxed  by  the  municipality,  have  a  large  portion  of  their 
trade  taken  from  them  by  interlopers,  and  are  forced  to  keep  heavy 
accounts  on  their  books  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  customers  give 
up  their  available  ready  cash  to  these  interlopers  ?  We  are  con- 
vinced that  very  few  retail  houses  are  guilty  of  indulging  in  this 
selfish  practice,  and  it  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  any  reput- 
able house  to  place  themselves  on  the  level  of  peddlers  and  petty 
chapmen. 

The  Legislature  has  recognized  the  rights  of  traders  in  this  re- 
spect, as  according  to  the  Consolidated  Municipal  Act  of  1883,  it  is 
enacted  that  :  "The  council  of  any  city,  county,  and  town  separated 
from  the  county  for  municipal  purposes  may  pass  a  by-law  tor  the 
following  purpose:  For  licensing,  regulating,  and  governing  hawkers 
or  petty  chapmen,  and  other  persons  carrying  on  petty  trades,  or 
who  go  from  place  to  place  or  to  other  men's  houses,  on  foot,  or 
with  any  animal,  bearing  or  drawing  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise for  sale,  or  in  or  with  any  boat,  vessel,  or  other  craft,  or 
otherwise  carrying  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for  sale,  and  for 
fixing  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  a  license  for  exercising  such  calling 
within  the  county,  city,  or  town,  and  the  'ime  the  license  shall  be  in 
force  : 

The  word  "hawkers"  in  this  sub-section  shall  include  all  per- 
sons who,  being  agents  for  persons  not  resident  within  the  county, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  tea,  dry  goods  or  jewellery,  or  carry  and  expose 
samples  or  patterns  of  any  such  goods  to  be  afterwards  delivered 
within  the  county  to  any  person  not  being  a  wholesale  or  retail 
dealer  in  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise." 

Retailers  in  places  canvassed  by  the  agents  of  this  retail  carpet 
house  should  see  to  it  that  the  municipal  council  passes  a  by-law 
in  accordance  with  the  act  fixing  the  license  fee  sufficiently  large 
as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  them, or  others, to  solicit  custom  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  municipality. 


AN   UNJUST  AND  INIQUITOUS  TAX. 

The  number  of  signatures  attached  to  the  petition  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  praying  the  Ontario  Government  that  the  Municipal 
Act  be  so  amended  that  if  the  personalty  tax  is  to  be  continued  it 
shall  be  based  on  income  to  all  citizens  alike,  is  surprisingly  large. 
This  plainly  shows  that  the  community  is  thoroughly  aroused  as  to 
the  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  for  a  change  from  the  present 
unjust,  unfair  and  iniquitous  method  of  assessment.  The  very 
people,  who  should  above  all  others  be  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  liberal 
spirit  by  the  municipality,  are  the  very  ones  who  are  discriminated 
against  and  from  whom  the  heaviest  possible  impost  is  exacted. 
That  the  law  should  give  an  assessor  the  option  of  taxing  either  the 
capital  or  income  of  a  business  house  is  opposed  entirely  to  every 
element  of  fair-play  or  justice.  It  should  be  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other  and  all  should  be  taxed  alike.  Not  only  that,  but  as  the 
law  now  stands  the  capital  of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  owning 
his  own  buildings  and  who  mortgages  them  for  the  purpose  of  put- 


ting the  money  into  his  business,  is  doubly  taxed,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
assessed  on  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  on  the  capital  he  puts  into 
the  business  obtained  from  the  mortgage.  No  other  class  of  the 
community  is  burdened  in  the  same  way,  for  if  the  owner  of  real 
estate, other  than  such  as  above  specified,  mortgages  it  and  lendi  the 
money  on  mortgage,  shaves  notes  with  it  or  invests  it  in  a  ten  years' 
endowment  policy,  it  is  not  taxed.  The  personalty  tax  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism  and  should  be  abolished  altogether.  The  view  that  all 
taxation  for  municipal  purposes  should  be  upon  realty  is  upheld  by  f 
all  the  advanced  thinkers  ofthe  age  and  that  itwill  be  so  in  the  near 
future  is  as  certain  as  that  night  follows  day.  It  is  the  duty  ofthe 
State  to  protect,  in  every  way  possible,  the  property  equallyas  much 
as  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  This  is  undeniable.  Why  therefore 
should  a  law  be  allowed  to  cumber  the  Statute  books  of  the  pro- 
vince under  which  the  property  of  a  certain  class  of  citizens  is  taxed 
and  the  property  of  other  classes  is  not  taxed  at  all.  Reason  and 
justice  call  for  the  abolition  of  such  a  monstrous  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  we  feel  sure  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session  will  do  what  is  right  in  the  premises. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

From  personal  enquiries  we  find  that  trade  amongst  retailers 
has  not  come  up  to  what  was  anticipated  in  view  of  the  splendid 
harvest.  Farmers,  owing  to  the  fine  weather,  have  been  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  to  fall  ploughing  and  other  work  on  the 
far  a,  and  left  their  purchases  of  winter  supplies  till  the  weather 
became  colder.  This  was  the  general  statement,  but  there  were 
exceptions  where  a  really  brisk  demand  had  continued  for  dry  goods. 
Retailers  are,  however,  hopeful  that  they  will  yet  be  more  than  com- 
pensated foi  the  slackness  which  has  prevailed,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  large  number  of  sorting  orders  received  by  the  wholesale 
houses.  Wholesalers  are  now  busy  taking  stock,  and  their  travelers 
are  on  the  road  with  spring  samples.  Although  competition  is  as 
keen  as  ever  prices  are  fairly  maintained,  and  it  is  the  universal 
belief  that  the  coming  spring  season  will  be  the  best  for  years.  It 
is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  will  be  the  leading  features  in  dress 
goods  for  spring,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  tweeds  in 
stripes,  cords,  serges  and  wool  Bengalines  will  be  in  the  fore  front, 
bes'des  fancy  effects  in  plain  stuffs.  The  mills  are  all  busily  engaged 
in  manufacturing  goods  for  spring  orders,  and  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic woollens  has  assumed  such  vast  proportions  that  many  of 
them  will  be  closely  pressed  to  get  the  stuff  ready  in  time. 


HOW  SPOOLS   ARE    MADE. 

Almost  all  the  spools  now  made  are  produced  from  birch-wood, 
and  the  machinery  used  in  their  manufacture  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  reduce  their  cost  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure.  The  wood  is  first  sawed  into  sticks  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  square,  according 
to  the  intended  size  of  the  spool.  These  sticks  are  thoroughly 
seasoned,  sawed  into  short  blocks,  and  dried  in  a  hot-air  kiln  at  the 
time  they  are  sawed,  holes  being  bored  perpendicularly  through 
each  block,  which  is  set  on  end  under  a  rapidly  revolving  long- 
shaped  auger.  At  this  stage  one  whirl  of  each  little  block  against 
some  small  knives  that  are  turning  at  lightning  speed  fashions  it 
into  a  spool  after  the  manner  of  the  pattern  provided,  and  this,  too, 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  second  for  each  set  of  knives.  A  row  of  small 
boys  feed  the  spool-making  machines  by  simply  placing  the  blocks 
in  a  spout,  selecting  the  best,  and  throwing  out  the  knotty  and  de- 
fective stock.  The  machine  is  automatic,  excepting  the  operation 
performed  by  the  boys.  After  turning,  the  spools  are  placed  in  a 
large  drum  and  revolved  rapidly  till  polished. — Wade's  Fiber  and 
Fabric. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  Letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's  views  are  always  of  great  value  to  Others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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C^SO^ZDIE    EOLL    BEAID 

Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled   Bunches,   Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 

Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE  ROLL  BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  particularly  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Harry  Harman,  novelty  artist  in  window  dressing  and 
decorating,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hannahs  Christmas  pamph- 
let should  have  a  big  sale  among  retailers,  as  they  can  depend  upon 
its  containing  many  novel  and  striking  ideas  and  designs  for  holiday 
displays. 

*  * 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  ot  the  Canadian  Grocer  for  turn- 
ing out  a  special  fall  number  of  unusual  excellence.  It  is  certainly 
far  ahead  of  any  similar  production  on  this  continent  in  its  get-up, 
editorial  matter,  and  contributed  articles.  The  Grocer  has  made 
wonderful  strides  within  the  past  few  years,  and  its  publishers  are 
deservedly  reaping  the  results  of  their  push  and  enterprise. 

* 

*  * 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
the  postage  on  matter  addressed  to  places  abroad,  including  India, 
Australia,  etc.,  is  now  reduced  in  all  cases  to  five  cents  per  half 
ounce  for  letters,  with  other  rates  to  correspond  for  newspapers,  etc., 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  Orange  Free  State,  British 
Behuanaland,  and  other  more  remote  places  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
served  by  way  of  Cape  Colony  or  Natal,  the  postage  to  which  re- 
mains unchanged.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  International  Postal  Convention. 

*** 

It  has  afforded  us  great  gratification  to  find  that  our  efforts  are 
being  so  lully  appreciated  by  the  trade  as  evidenced  by  the  very  large 
number  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  past  month  from  every 
province  in  the  Dominion,  and  we  return  our  cordial  thanks  to  those 
who  have  personally  and  by  letter  given  us  words  of  encouragement. 
Remember  that  by  subscribing  now  you  get  the  Review  till  the  end 
of  next  year  for  one  dollar.  Our  canvassers  are  covering  as  much 
ground  as  possible,  but  we  urge  those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed 
to  send  in  their  subscriptions  now  and  not  wait  till  they  are  called 
upon.  Those  who  have  dealings  with  wholesale  houses  in  Toronto 
could  include  the  dollar  in  a  cheque  to  the  house,  which  would  save 
postage  and  registration. 


OBITUARY. 


After  a  long  and  trying  illness,  borne  with  Christian  fortitude, 
William  Page  Ponsford,  dry  goods  merchant,  Vancouver  B.  C,  died 
on  October  14th,  at  the  early  age  of  42  years.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  John  Ponsford,  senior  partner  of  the  well-known  wholesale  house 
of  Ponsford,  Southall  &  Co.,  of  London,  Eng.  Deceased  located  in 
Vancouver  in  December  1887,  starting  in  business  in  the  Innes 
block  on  Hastings  street,  his  being  the  first  retail  store  on  that 
street.  For  a  long  time  he  had  to  contend  against  a  painful  sickness, 
and  recently  an  attack  of  bronchitis  aggravated  his  heart  trouble  and 
caused  his  death.     He   will   be   long  remembered   as   a   generous 


hearted  man  and  a  good  citizen,  and  the  wife,  and  four  sons  who 
now  mourn  their  father's  loss,  will  have  in  their  bereavement  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  hosts  of  friends. 

William  Rutherford  Smith,  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Ziegler  & 
Smith,  Guelph,  Ont.,  died  suddenly  on  Monday,  October  26th.  He 
had  not  been  well  for  some  months  back,  suffering  from  ulceration  of 
the  stomach,  but  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  his  death  he  was  at- 
tending to  his  duties  as  usual.  Mr.  Smith  was  highly  respected 
by  his  fellow  citizens  and  those  who  had  business  dealings  with  him. 

A  telegram  to  Montreal  from  San  Francisco  on  Nov.  13th  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gray,  late  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Gray, 
was  well  known  for  many  years  in  that  city  in  the  dry  goods  com- 
mission business.  He  was  actively  connected  with  the  volunteer 
militia,  holding  the  rank  of  major  in  the  6th  Fusiliers,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the   Royal  Albert   Lodge  of  Fieemasons. 

THE  LEE  SPOOL 

TOOK  THE 

-  Cold  Medal  at  the  Jamaica  Exhibition  - 

AS  THE 


Best  Sewing  Cotton  for  Hand  or 
Machine  Work. 


CALDECOTT,  BURTON  &  SPENCE, 

Wholesale  Selling  Agents, 

46  and  48  Bay  St.,  -  Toronto. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St.  West,   10R0NT0. 


JAMES  HOLDSWORTH,  Card  Clothing-  Manufacturer, 

Upperhead  Mills,   Huddersfield,  England. 
Cards  made  of  English   Oak-bark  tanned   leather,    Filleting    of 
best  Linen  Warp  Vulcanized  Cloth,  Fox's    Hardened  and  Tempered 
Steel  and  Swedish  Iron   Wire. 

G.  B.  FRASER, 

14  Colborne  St.,  Toronto,  Agent  for  Canada. 
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WINDOW  DRESSING. 

ROM  the  catalogue  of  the  Norwich  Nickel 
anil  Brass  Works  we  extract  the  following 
as  to  arrangement: — Simplicity  in  arrange- 
ment as  well  as  in  color  is  desirable.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  not  to  display  a  great  variety  of 
articles  in  the  same  window,  as  a  compli- 
cated arrangement  usually  appears  con- 
fused. 

The  most  effective  windows  are  made  by 
the  use  of  designs  which  are  not  intricate, 
and  which  are  easily  understood  at  a 
glance.  The  easiest  way  to  dress  a  win- 
dow tastefully  is  to  arrange  a  unit,  com- 
posed of  as  many  articles  as  the  taste  or 
ingenuity  of  the  dresser  may  dictate;  and  to  repeat  this  unit  to  fill 
one  or  more  bars  or  the  entire  window. 

Where  the  primary  purpose  is  to  display  as  many  goods  as  possi- 
ble without  much  regard  to  color  effect  or  harmonious  arrangement, 
it  is  advantageous  to  dress  the  window  close  up  to  the  front,  and  fill 
it  full  enough  to  entirely  cover  the  space.  Where  color  and  form 
are  to  be  considered,  fewer  articles  may  be  used,  they  may  be  more 
widely  spaced,  and  should  be  placed  further  back.  The  window 
should  then  beat  least  two  bars,  and  sometimes  four  bars  deep;  and 
from  three  to  five  tiers  high.  It  may  even  be  still  higher,  but  great 
height  is  undesirable,  as  it  makes  .he  display  disproportionate, 
and  is  rarely  effective;  besides  iequiring  a  great  quantity  of  goods. 
Curved  bars  are  advantageous,  as  they  aid  materially  in  forming 
any  design,  may  be  satisfactorily  dressed  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  goods,  and  take  the  eye. 

In  dressing  a  window  with  the  purpose  of  getting  as  much  of  a 
show  as  possible  with  a  few  goods,  the  surroundings  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  that  is,  the  background,  the  light,  and  the  distance 
from  the  front.  Concerning  the  latter,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  that 
a  thinly  dressed  window  should  be  arranged  well  back  from  the 
glass,  and  in  that  case  it  should  have  a  strong  background  to  bring 
it  out  boldly. 

A  window  dressed  entirely  to  the  front  has  no  effectiveness  as  a 
whole,  but  depends  for  its  effect  entirely  upon  separate  details,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  not  the  requisite  distance  to  give  the  eye  the 
proper  focus;  but  when  the  display  is  withdrawn  two  or  three  feet 
within  the  glass,  the  proper  focus  is  obtained,  and  the  eye  takes  in 
the  whole  with  pleasure.  Moreover,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  is 
much  more  varied  and  pleasing,  the  light  being  softened  and 
diffused. 

Small  stands  for  the  more  prominent  display  of  articles  placed 
upon  them  add  materially  to  the  effect  of  a  window. 

Crowding  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  window  dressing,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  articles  in  which  form  is  an  element  of  attrac- 
tiveness. Drapery  and  similar  articles  may  be  effectively  massed, 
provided,  always,  that  color  harmonies  are  carefully  considered  ;  but 
such  articles  as  shoes,  bonnets  and  the  like  must  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  background.  Otherwise  the  lines  run  together  and  the 
display  becomes  confused.  For  this  reason  separate  stands  or  trees 
are  by  far  preferable  for  articles  in  which  form  is  more  prominent 
than  color,  as  shoes,  hats,  etc. 

It  is  desirable  not  to  encumber  the  bottom  of  a  show  window 
with  loo  many  small  objects.  The  bottom  should  serve  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  foil  or  background  against  which  the  articles 
shown  may  be  strongly  relieved,  and  their  value  thus  enhanced. 
This  end  is  lost  by  crowding  the  ground  ;  definiteness  is  sacrificed, 
and  none  of  the  articles  shown  are  as  effective  as  otherwise. 
Never  forget  that  the  use  of  a  background  is  to  sharpen  and 
strongly  define  what  is  placed  against  it  ;  and  that  too  many 
articles  too  closely  grouped  nullify  this  purpose.  The  same  loss  of 
effect  ensues  from  allowing  one  object  to  overlap  another  ;  the  out- 


lines are  confused  and  each  article  loses  in  effectiveness.  Therefore, 
don't  crowd  vour  windows,  don't  crowd  your  floors  ;  be  particular 
to  have  each  article  clearly  defined  against  the  background,  and 
don't  allow  one  article  to  overlap  or  stand  partially  in  front  of  an- 
other of  the  same  tone  or  color.  If  the  colors  contiast,  the  overlap- 
ing  is  not  detrimental,  because  the  contrast  then  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  a  background,  namely,  it  defines  the  form  sharply. 

Do  not  bring  elaborate  forms  into  contrast  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Everyone  knows  how  an  effect  is  "killed"  by  being  brought  close 
to  some  other  effect,  perhaps  dissimilar  in  kind.  Each  article  may 
be  beautiful  by  itself,  but  becomes  almost  ugly  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  others.  "Comparisons  are  odious"  in  window 
dressing. 


ALWAYS    WRITE    IT    DOWN. 

Doubtless  many  merchants,  says  an  exchange,  each  lose  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  annually  through  a  "lefective  memory.  A  failure  to 
make  a  charge  at  once  for  goods  is  often  likely  to  result  in  loss  or 
an  error,  and  a  disputed  account  is  something  a  good  merchant  in- 
variably endeavors  to  avoid. 

A  merchant  may  think  he  can  wait  upon  two  or  three  customers 
at  once,  charge  their  accounts  and  keep  everything  straight,  but  it 
takes  a  wonderful  head  to  do  it. 

If  a  storekeeper  does  not  have  time  to  go  to  his  desk  and  charge 
up  the  goods  sold  to  each  customer,  he  should  have  a  small  memo- 
randum book  always  on  hand,  in  which  to  briefly  make  a  note  of  the 
things  purchased  and  price  paid  for  them.  It  is  not  very  much 
trouble  for  him  to  do  this,  and  it  will  repay  him  many  times  the  ex- 
tra labor  it  imposes  on  him  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  bad  policy  is  to  forget  to  deliver  goods  at  the  specified 
hour.  Often,  by  trusting  to  his  memory,  the  merchant  or  clerk  over- 
looks the  matter,  and  the  customer  is  put  to  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  because  the  goods  fa:l  to  materialize.  It  taxes  the 
patience  of  a  housekeeper  to  be  compelled  to  send  twice  for  goods. 
A  merchant  or  clerk  should  never  promise  to  do  anything  aia  given 
time  unless  he  knows  very  well  he  can  perform  it,  and  when  he 
agrees  to  perform  any  office  of  the  character  referred  to  he  should 
not  allow  it,  under  any  circumstances,  to  slip  from  his  memory. 
Therefore,  in  writing  out  an  order  which  is  to  be  delivered,  make 
memorandum  of  the  time  of  delivering  and  have  the  goods  at  thei 
destination  on  or  before  the  hour  when  they  are  expected. 

Careful  attention  to  the  details  of  business  like  those  enumerated 
above  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  retail  storekeep- 
er.    A  neglect  of  these  is  often  one  of  the  causes  of  failure. 


SHARKS  OF   TRADE. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  jobbers,  says  the  St.  Louis  Dry  Goods  Re- 
porter, are  beginning  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  new  class  in 
this  country,  who  systematically  go  to  work  to  earn  a  credit  by  a  re- 
cord of  prompt  payments,  then  take  advantage  of  it  and  swindle  the 
creditor,  either  by  settling  for  five  cents  on  the  dollar,  burning  up  the 
property  for  the  insurance,  or  quitting  for  parts  unknown,  leaving  an 
empty  store  or  valueless  stock  behind.  It  seems  as  if  these  sharks 
are  annually  becoming  more  numerous,  much  to  the  distress  of 
honest  storekeepers,  who  cannot  compete  against  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  professional  swindlers,  who 
feed  upon  the  credit  established  by  honest  people,  and  who  enter 
business  with  intent  to  defraud  at  first  convenient  opportunity,  are 
becoming  painfully  numerous.  Their  practice  being  to  swindle  one 
community,  then  change  their  names,  and  lccate  for  the  same  pur- 
pose elsewhere.  F.ven  our  two  large  mercantile  agencies  are  total 
failures  in  ferreting  out  and  exposing  this  class  of  criminals,  a  class 
that  does  more  toward  demoralizing  the  honesty  of  a  community 
ihan  aught  else. 
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WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  cut  of  the  silver  shield  given  by 
The  Dry  Coons  Review  to  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football 
League,  Toronto.  The  shield  was  designed  and  manufactured  by 
the  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most 
creditable  piece  of  workman- 
ship. It  was  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  the  immense  dry 
goods  establishment  of  W.  A. 
Murray  &  Co.,  King  street 
west,  and  attracted  consider- 
able attention  and  favorable 
comment. 

The  fight  for  the  possession 
of  the  shield  has  been  carried 
on  most  vigorously  by  the 
various  teams  comprising  the 
League,  and  the  match  which 
practically  decided  who  were 
the  winners  was  played  on  Sa- 
turday, Nov.  14th,  between 
Caldecott,  Burton  &  Spence's 
team  and  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.'s 
team,  neither  of  whom  had  been 
previously  defeated.  The  match 
showed  that  both  teams  had 
made  wonderful  progress  since 
the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  the  play  was  thoroughly 
admired  and  enjoyed  by  the 
five  hundred  spectators  who  had 
braved  the  cold,  raw  north  wind 
to  see  the  struggle.  The  teams 
were  as  follows  :  Caldecott, 
Burton  &  Spence,  Irving,  goal; 
Masson  &  Rodger,  backs;  Pass- 
more  &  Mimms,  hall-backs  ; 
Peniston  &  Shanklin  (Capt.), 
right  forwards  ;  Faulds,  centre; 
Caldecott  &  Glass,  left  for- 
wards. W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.- 
Walker,  goal  ;    Paine  &  Roger, 
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backs;  Gilmour,  R.  Cooper  (capt.),  and  J.  Cooper,  half-backs;  Jack- 
son &  Fox,  right  forwards;  Young,  centre  ;  (  atto  &  Hodge,  left 
forwards.  In  the  first  half  Brock's  team  secured  one  goal,  but  in 
the  second  half  Caldecott's  team  by  splendidly  combined  work 
scored  two  goals,  thereby  winning  the  match  and  the  shield. 
Since  our  last  issue  the  games  played  resulted  as  follows  : — 

October  24 — Caldecott,  Bur- 
ton &  Co.  defeated  Wyld,  Gra- 
sett  &  Darling  by  3  goals  to 
none;  [ohn  Macdonald  &  Co. 
defeated  McMaster  &  Co.  by 
3  goals  to  none. 

Oc»ober3i — Samson,  Kenne- 
dy &  Co.  and  Caldecott,  Burton 
&Co.,  unfinished  owing  to  dark- 
ness ;  W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.  de- 
feated McMaster  &  Co.  by  5 
goals  to  none. 

November  7 — W.  R.  Brock  & 
Co.  defeated  John  Macdonald 
&  Co.  by  1  goal  to  none;  Sam- 
son, Kennedy  &  Co.  defeated 
Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling  by  1 
goal  to  none,  match  protested. 
November  14  —  Caldecott, 
Burton  &  Co.  defeated  W.  R. 
Brock  &  Co.  by  2  goals  to  1  ; 
Samson,  Kennedy  &  Co.  and 
McMaster  &  Co.,  drawn  game. 
On  November  14th  the  stand- 
ing of  the   various  teams  in  the 

League  was  ; 

Won  pts. 

CaMecott,  Burton  &  Spence  ..  8 

W   R.  Brock  &  Co 6 

John  Macdonald  &  Co.   4 

Samson.  Kemit  dy  &  Co 4 

Wyld,  Grasett  &  Darling 3 

McMaster  &  Co 1 

The  season  will  conclude  on 
November  21st,  when  Wyld, 
Grasett  &  Darling  play  asched- 
uled  match  with  John  Macdon- 
ald &  Co.,  and  Caldecott,  Bur- 
ton &  Spence  play  an  unfinished 
game  with  Samson,  Kennedy 
&  Co. 


HOLIDAY  BARGAINS. 

A  few  weeks  before  Christmas  shoppers  are  picking  up  odd  bits 
of  plush,  velvet,  brocade,  silk,  satin  and  ribbon  of  all  widths  for 
their  fancy  work. 

As  this  is  their  quest  why  not  help  them  out,  and  incidentally 
make  a  profit,  by  having  a  bargain  table  of  remnants  of  such 
goods  that  will  collect  in  all  dry  goods  stores  ? 

Such  a  table  would  pay  for  several  days,  by  keeping  it  Ireshened 
with  a  new  supply  of  goods  from  day  to  day,  and  should  be  ad- 
vertised as  a  holiday  sale  of  silks,  ribbons,  etc. 

An  assortment  of  dolls  aUract  attention  and  are  also  an  article 
of  profit  to  handle,  as  dolls  must  be  had  around  the  holidays 
whether  we  are  having  dull  or  brisk  times. 

One  of  New  York's  old  merchants  on  Broadway  has  a  ribbon 
sale  every  November  to  draw  a  crowd,  which  then  lingers  on 
through  December,  consequently  he  always  has  a  well  filled  store, 
as  people  know  what  they  can  pick  up  at  this  time  that  will  work 
in  for  fancy  articles. 

The  wide-awake  retailer  learns  from  his  clerks,  customers, 
critics,  trades  papers,  enemies,  fashion  magazines  and  family.  In 
fact,  everything  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill,  and  the  successful 
ones  soon  awake  to  this  fact.  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see. — Dry  Goods  Economist. 


"MURDER  WILL  OUT." 

Business  circles  in  Toronto  were  somewhat  staggered  when  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Sam.  Davison,  manufacturers'  agent,  14 
Colborne  street,  Toronto,  had  been  compelled  to  hurriedly  leave, 
the  city  for  Uncle  Sam's  dominions.  It  is  alleged  that  Davison 
had  been  systematically  defrauding  the  Customs  by  means  of  false 
invoices  and  was  aided  and  abetted  in  this  illegal  practice  by  certain 
Customs  officials  who  shared  in  the  plunder.  The  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms has  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  case,  and  the  true  facts 
will  come  to  light  in  due  course.  Davison  was  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  wealth,  as  he  had  several  good  agencies,  and  every  confidence 
was  placed  in  him  by  a  large  number  of  business  men.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  Mr.  Bryant,  the  assignee,  presented  a  statement 
which  showed  liabilities  of  $33,800,  assets  $19,200.  This  statement, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proper  indication  of  the  estate,  as 
most  of  the  assets  are  not  now  realisable.  Mr.  Davison's  solicitor 
made  an  offer  of  15  cents  on  the  dollar,  cash,  payable  in  30  days, 
which  was  accepted  by  those  present,  on  conditio. 1  that  the  credit- 
ors, who  were  unrepresented,  would  come  in  on  the  same  basis. 
If  they  also  accept,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  Customs  to 
waive  all  proceedings  against  Davison,  so  that  his  return  to  Toronto 
will  be  possible. 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

LITTLE  son  of  W.  H.  Trebilcock,  dry  goods 
merchant,  London,  Ont.,  had  an  almost  m>racu- 
lous  escape  from  death  on  Oct.  20th.  The  little 
one  climbed  over  the  skylight  railing  in  the 
store,  and  fell  through  a  pane  of  glass  to  the 
ground  floor,  over  fifteen  feet  below.  Had  he 
alighted  directly  cr  the  floor  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  killed,  but  fortunately  his 
body  Fwerved  sideways,  and  he  first  fell  on  a  pile  of  goods  on  the 
counter      Beyond  a  severe  shaking  up  the  boy  was  all  right. 

A.  Craig  has  opened  a  men's  furnishing  store  in  the  Begbie 
block,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Z.  Paquet,  the  well-known  dry  goods  merchant  of  Joseph  street, 
Quebec,  has  moved  into  his  new  seven-storey  stone  front  store. 

Wm.  Sanderson,  who  has  been  working  at  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  Brockville,  has  accepted  a  position  in  Walsh  &  Steacy's 
store,  Kingston,  Ont. 

A  number  of  dry  goods  clerks,  in  Montreal,  are  getting  up  a  pe- 
tition to  the  City  council  asking  for  the  passing  of  a  by-law  closing 
dry  goods  stores  at  6  p.m. 

The  Ethenngton  Carpet  Co.,  of  Paris,  Ont.,  have  leased  the  old 
Cowper  furniture  factory  premises  in  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  are  to  re- 
move to  their  new  location  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  new  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  St.  Catharines 
Cotton  Batting  Factory  have  been  completed,  and  operations  have 
been  resumed  with  an  additional  staff  of  help. 

Customs  officer  Brown,  of  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  some  days  ago 
seized  a  lot  of  dry  goods  and  clothing  from  a  peddler  named  Totten, 
upon  whom  a  fine  of  $260  was  imposed  and  paid. 

The  cotton  mill  at  Montreal,  owned  by  the  Chambly  Cotton 
Company  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Domin- 
ion Cotton  Mills  Company  and  will  resume  operations 

A  serious  fire  broke  out  early  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  1st,  in  the 
Hochelaga  Cotton  Mills,  but  was  fortunately  stamped  out  before 
more  than  $30,000  damage  was  done,  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 

An  addition  of  one  storey  is  being  built  to  J.  M.  Garland's, 
wholesale  dry  goods  warehouse,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  which  will  be  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  lower  floor.  It  will  be  extended  back  about  forty 
feet. 

Mann,  Byars  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  wholesale  and  retail 
dry  goods  merchants,  have  established  an  agency  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  under  the  charge  of  Walter  Henson,  late  of  Geo.  H.  Rogers 
&  Co. 

Much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  towards  A.  F.  Banfield,  dry 
goods  merchant,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  on  Nov. 
4.  The  deceased  lady  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  both  in 
Winnipeg  and  Quebec  city. 

Carlisle  Bros.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  are  selling  off  their  stock 
of  dry  goods  and  are  to  remove  opposite  to  their  present  store. 
They  are  going  into  carpets,  curtains,  furniture  coverings,  brass  for 
upholstery  trimmings,  and  house  furnishings. 

W.  H.Wyman  and  C.J.Brown,  of  St.  John's,  Que.;  Ira  Dimock, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.;  B.  A.  Armstrong,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  S. 
Porter,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  are  seeking  incorporation  as  the  Corti- 
celli  Silk  Company,  lirr.ited,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  and  head- 
quarters at  St.  John's,  Que. 

A.  J.  Gorham,  head  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  establishment  of  Peter 
McSweeney,  Moncton,  N.B.,  was  on  Oct.  21st  married  to  Mary  E. 
Fisher,  daughter  of  Mrs.  McSweeney.  Mr.  Gorham  is  one  of 
Moncton's  best  known  and  popular  young  men,  and  the  happy  couple 
were  the  recipients  of  many  valuable  presents. 

A  busy  place  is  the  establishment  of  Bryson,  Graham  &  Co.,  Ot- 
tawa. They  deal  in  dry  goods,  woollens,  fancy  goods,  books  and 
stationery,  groceries,  &c.     The  interior  is  divided  into  departments 


such  as  ladies'  underwear,  men's  furnishings,  dress  goods,  woollens, 
&c,  &c,  and  each  has  its  own  cash  service.  They  do  an  immense 
business,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  both  partners  are  the  right 
stamp  of  men  full  of  energy  and  enterprise. 

At  the  instance  of  Garneau  &  Son,  dry  goods  merchants,  of 
Quebec,  Jacob  Gagne,  of  Rimouski,  has  been  arrested,  charged  with 
fraudulently  making  away  with  his  estate.  Gngne  has  mide  *n  as- 
signment showing  liabilities  of  $20,000  and  assets  $25,000. 

A  motion  to  insure  the  release  of  Walter  J.  Cohn,  of  New  York, 
has  been  dismissed  in  Toronto.  Carscallen  &  Cahill,  of  Hamilton, 
hold  claims  for  collection  amounting  to  $30,000,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  judgment  Cohn  will  have  to  stay  in  jail  in  Berlin  until  he  settles 
up  satisfactorily.  The  total  liabilities  of  his  firm  are  over  $100,000. 
Cohn  laid  in  $70,000  sto<~k  of  clothing  at  a  branch  store  in  Pueblo, 
Cal.,  and  that  also  was  disposed  of  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
creditors,  who  have  about  $5,000  worth  of  assets  to  console  them- 
He  admitted  having  shipped  a  lot  of  his  stock  to  New  Orleans. 

Among  the  latest  arrivals  in  Canada  is  said  to  be  Rice  Wright, 
the  originator  of  what  is  known  in  the  States  as  the  short  term 
clothing  swindle.  The  Philadelphia  papers  state  that  this  enter- 
prising individual  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  short  term  clothing 
store  in  Toronto.  As  far  as  could  be  learned  Mr.  Wright  has  not 
commenced  operations  as  yet.  The  idea  was  to  organize  a  society 
or  order  on  a  clothing  basis.  Branches  of  this  society  had  been 
organized  in  different  cities  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  being 
the  centre.  It  is  thought  that  when  he  skipped  from  the  States  he 
did  not  take  less  than  $150,000  with  him.  Several  warrants  are  out 
for  him  in  Philadelphia. 

The  long-standing  failure  of  Boyd  Bros.,  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchants,  Toronto,  which  occurred  in  the  early  spring,  is  a  good 
way  off  from  settlement  yet.  John  Ferguson,  the  assignee,  has  been 
inundated  with  inquiries  as  to  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and 
states  that  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  the  direct  and  indirect 
claim  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  was  about  $125,000,  secured  by  ac- 
counts and  bills  receivable.  This  amount  has  now  been  reduced 
by  collections  and  other  means  to  about  $8,000,  and  it  is  expected 
a  surplus  will  be  realized  by  the  bank  after  payment  of  their  claim. 
The  contested  claim  of  George  Boyd,  sen.,  who  asks  to  rank  for  a 
debt  of  $21,000  is  still  in  abeyance.  The  trustee  hopes  to  be  able  to 
make  the  announcement  of  a  final  dividend  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 

The  Moncton  (N.B.)  Transcript  is  responsible  for  the  following  : 
— A  bashful  young  man  who  nas  been  calling  on  a  town  young  lady 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  could  never  summon  up  courage  enough 
to  pop  the  question,  was  making  his  regular  call  one  night  last  week, 
and,  as  usual,  occupied  the  dark  parlor  with  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  pair  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
a  shriek  like  the  whistle  of  a  Deleware  ferrv-boat  issued  from  the 
gloomy  depths  of  the  parlor.  The  father  of  the  house  rushed  in  and 
turning  up  the  gas  found  the  young  man  with  his  arm  around  the 
girl's  waist.  Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  he  immediately  told 
his  feelings  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  engagement  was  closed 
The  young  man  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  the 
tell-tale  shriek  originated.  He  afterwards  learned,  however,  that 
his  future  wife  wore  a  recently  patented  electric  corset  provided  by 
her  father,  which  when  pressed  sounded  the  alarm. 


THE  GREATEST  W  I  N  Dow  attractions  ever  issued  for 
the  Holiday  season.  An  original  creation,  introducing  a  number 
of  new  and  novel  designs  for  window  displays  and  store  deco- 
rating, adapted  to  any  line  of  business,  with  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams.     Price,  post  paid  75c.      Send  for  a  copy  to 

Harry  Harman, 
Originator  of  novelties  in  window  dressing  and  decorating, 

P.  O.  Box  113,    LOUISVILLE,  Kv. 
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BUSINESS    CHANGES    AND    TROUBLES. 

INCE  cur  last  issue  the  following  business  changes 

and  troubles  have  to  be  chronicled  : 
Noel  &  Chevrier,  clothing,  etc.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  dis- 
solved, succeeded  by  Noel  &  McEvela. 
Henry   Doubt,   tailor,     Port    Ferry,    Ont.,    partially 

burned  out. 
A.  Hay  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  VVallaceburg,  Ont.,  stock 
sold  at  63c.  on  the  dollar  to  Mr.  Carruthers  of  that 
town. 
Philip  Brown,  tailor,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  sold  out  to  the 

Winnipeg  Merchant  Tailoring  Co. 
I.  Harris  &  Co.,  tailors,  Lachine,  Que.,  assigned. 
Louis  Davis,  clothing,   Vancouver,  B.  C,  assigned, 
with  liabilities  $15,000  ;  assets  $5,000.     The  prin- 
cipal creditors  are  James  O'Brien  &  Co.,  Montreal,  $2,000  ;  Carsca- 
den.  Peck  &  Co.,  $1,500,  and  E.  A.  Small  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Louis  Lafond,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned. 
Yezina  &  Frazer,  dry  goods,   Quebec,  assigned. 
Blais&  Lefebvre,  dry  goods,  Quebec,  burnt  out. 
Harris  Minkowski,  clothing,  Montreal,  assigned. 
Auguste  Bourdeau,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned. 
H.  Mousseau  &  Co.,  millinery,  Montreal,  assigned. 
Ficard  &  Chevalier,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned. 
McKenna  Bros.,  tailors,  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  burnt  out. 
Jolicoeur  &  Drolet,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned. 
Labonte  &  Perrault,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  dissolved. 
A.  E.  Lamalice  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned. 
I.  B.  Glass  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Amherst  N.  S.  assigned. 
Estate  of  J.  H.  Pattinson,  dry  goods,  Toronto,  stock  sold. 
John  Boos,  merchant  tailor,  Mount  Forest,  Ont.,  burnt  out. 
James  Roger,  merchant  tailor,  London,  Ont.,  compromised. 
D.  Desjardins  &  Co,  tailors,  Montreal,  assigned  to  F.  Bertrand. 
Gilbert  &  Doucet  dry  goods,  etc.,  Jacquet  River,  N.  B.  assigned. 
J.  W.  Lannis,  dry  goods  and  millinery,  Virden,    Man.,  assigned. 
Lepine  Bros.,  men's  furnishings,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  offering  to  com- 
promise. 

John  Morris,  tailor  and  men's  furnishings,  Beamsville,  Ont., 
burnt  out. 

Bouchard  &  Breton,  dry  goods,  Quebec,  stock  sold  to  Gaspard 
Rochette. 

Yermilvea  Corset  Co.,  Toronto  Junction,  Ont.,  called  a  meeting 
of  creditors. 

A.  W.  McMillan,  tailor,  Springhill  N.  S.,  assigned  with  liabili- 
ties of  $4,000. 

A.  McDonald,  dry  goods,  Kincardine,  Ont.,  advertising  giving  up 
business  there. 

James  Maloney,  dry  goods,  Quebec,  stock  partially  damaged  by 
smoke  and  water. 

A.  L.  G.  Dugal,  hats  and  furs,  Quebec,  stock  partially  damaged 
by  smoke  and  water. 

Wener  &  Lopinsky,  dry  goods,  Springfield,  N.  S.,  assigned  and 
stock  sold  by  sheriff. 

Brown  &  Steel,  men's  furnishings,  Montreal,  stock  advertised  to 
be  sold  by  liquidator. 

J.  J.  Shragge,  clothing,  etc.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  assigned;  stock 
partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

J.  Villiers,  men's  furnishings,  Barrie,  Ont.,  assigned  to  J.  New- 
lands,  Toronto.     Stock  advertised  to  be  sold. 

Charles  W.  Parkin,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned  at  the  demand 
ofGault  Bros.  &  Co.,  with  liabilties  of  $12,000. 

MacNair,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Stratford,  Ont.,  stock  sold 
to  J.  H.  Pyper  &  Co.,  formerly  of  Seaforth,  Ont. 

F.  E.  Lamalice  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Montreal,  assigned  with  $1,500 
liabilities.     Stock  advertised  to  be  sold  by  tender. 

Solomon  Wigle  &  Son,  general  store,  Leamington,  Ont.,  assign- 
ed to  Henry  Barber  &  Co.,  Toronto;  liabilities  and  assets  each  esti- 
mated  at   $100,000.     The   assets  consist  of  dry  goods  $20,000,  ac- 


counts $12,000,  real  estate  $50,000,  and  some  farm  property  and  a 
number  of  valuable  horses.  The  firm  was  a  sort  of  banking  con- 
cern for  some  of  the  surrounding  farmers  and  held  about  $30,000  of 
their  money. 

T.J.  Morgan,  hats  and  caps,  St.  |ohn,  N.B.,  offering  to  compromise. 

Pyper  &  Beattie,  dry  goods  and  millinery,  Seaforth,  Ont.,  dis- 
solved partnership  and  stock  advertised  to  be  sold. 

Cope  &  Young,  dry  goods,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  are  offering  their 
stock  for  sale  en  bloc  or  in  exchange  for  farm  lands. 

James  Harris,   hats,   caps,   and  furs,   Toronto,  assigned  with  lia- 
bilities $21,000,  assets  about  $17,000.     Stock  advertised  to  be  sold. 
Singer  Bros,  dry  goods,  Toronto,  assigned  in  trust  to  J.  W.  Law- 
rence, Toronto  ;  liabilities  $1 1,000,  assets  $19,000.     Stock  advertised 
to  be  sold. 

Grant  &  Co.,  hats  and  furs,  Toronto,  offering  to  compromise. 
Liabilities  $12,000  and  they  claim  to  be  able  to  show  a  surplus.  Ex- 
tension of  time  granted. 

Dumaresq  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Montreal,  stock  and 
book  debts  sold  to  H.  Wolff  &  Co.,  the  former  at  54  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  the  latter  26  cents. 

W.  J.  Somerville  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  Toronto,  assigned  in  trust; 
the  creditors  afterwards  accepted  an  offer  of  compromise  of  47X 
cents  cash  or  50  cents  on  time. 

Macdonald  &  Chittenden,  men's  furnishings,  Toronto,  assigned 
with  assets  $12,000,  liabilities  $7,000.  The  assignment  has  been 
made  with  the  object  of  settling  a  dispute  with  the  party  from  whom 
they  purchased  the  stock. 

Ross,  Forster  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods,  Montreal,  dissolved 
and  new  firm  formed  composed  of  R.  Ross,  W.  C.  D.  Forster,  W. 
J.  Gillan,  Montreal,  and  George  T.  Forster,  Toronto,  as  commission 
agents.     Style  Ross  &  Forster. 


ENGLISH   CARD    CLOTHING. 

G.  B.  Fraser,  manufacturers'  agent,  14  Colborne  Street,  Toron- 
to, has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
during  which  he  called  upon  the  various  manufacturers  he  repre- 
sents in  this  country.  While  in  England  he  received  the  agency  for 
James  Holdsworth,  card  clothing  manufacture^,  Huddersfield,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line  in 
Great  Britain.  His  cards  are  made  of  English  oak-bark  tanned 
leather,  filleting  of  best  linen  warp  vulcanized  cloth,  Fox's  hardened 
and  tempered  steel,  and  Swedish  iron  wire 


to  1>MA/ialJiexA 


Backwoods  Farmer  (who  has  just  finished  the  sign)  : — I  kinder 
like  the  idea,  somehow  'r  other  there's  a  religious  feelin'  runnin' 
through  it,  an'at  the  same  timemeansbus;ness! — Canadian  Almanac. 
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The  material  for  all  these 
dresses  must  be  heavy,  cloths 
with  a  shaggy    finish,     heavy 

serges  with  figures  wrought  upon  them,  and  plaid  serges 

with  braid  Passementerie. 


IE  mild  fall  weather 
las  had  a  good  effect 
on  strictly  millinery  goods. 
From  reports  received  this  trade  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  good  sort- 
ing orders  are  yet  being  taken.  One 
millinery  firm  visited  by  us  this  week 
were  opening  up  large  shipments  of  new  goods, 
as  they  have  great  faith  in  a  good  business 
being  done  by  the  retail  trade  until  the  New  Year.  Large  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  evening  wear  in  silks,  chiffons  and  flow- 
ers which  will  be  a  big  feature  of  the  fancy  trade  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  mantle  trade  has  been  exceptionally  good.  We  found  one 
firm  passing  into  stock  this  week,  a  large  shipment  of  jackets,  with 
more  to  follow  in  a  few  days.  We  are  also  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  season  for  sealettes  has  arrived,  and  that  a  big 
trade  is  now  being  done  in  this  important  article  of  ladies'  wear. 


MONTREAL     MILLINERY    AND    DRESS 

i  By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 


GOODS. 


Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  space  now  devoted  to  millin- 
ery should  be  given  over  to  furs,  but  during  the  summer-like  weather, 
hats  and  bonnets  continue  to  be  bought  and  worn,  and  fur-wearing 
is  so  far  in  the  future,  to  all  appearances,  that  these  goods  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  front.  The  hats  are  increasing  in  size,  but  the  ma- 
terial continues  to  be  of  felt.  The  styles  are  so  numerous  and  di- 
verse it  is  impossible  to  select  well-defined  types,  as  was  easy  early 
in  the  season,  when  the  distinction  between  the  new  and  the  old  was 
clearer,  for  as  time  goes  on  there  is  a  blending  of  styles  as  the 
novelty  wears  away.  Bonnets  have  wide  strings,  the  ends  cut  and 
rounded  and  tied  like  a  scarf.  Felt  hats  are  still  in  vogue  with  the 
brim  fluted  or  pressed  into  fins  straight  crimps  and  the  crowns  are 
growing  taller.  A  favorite  arrangement  of  color  is  yellow,  or  or- 
ange with  black,  a  shade  between  red  and  yellow,  and  a  new  shade 
of  coral  pink. 

In  this  connection  a  word  is  due  to  dress  goods  which  are  now 
in  active  demand.  Brocaded  black  Bengaline  silk,  cord  Bengaline 
and  velvet  monopolize  most  attention.  The  material  must  be  thick 
and  rich  and  a  thick  satin  ground  may  have  patterns  woven  in  with 
Genoa  velvet.  The  best  dealers  report  a  desire  on  the  part  of  ladies 
for  plain  velvets,  coarse  serges,  plaids  and  tartans  of  silk  and  wool. 
Colors  run  mostly  to  browns  and  greens  or  a  combination   of  these. 

The  tight-fitting  jacket  is  being  replaced  by  a  comfortable  un- 
attractive garment  made  like  a  man's  overcoat  with  seams  from  the 
arms  and  a  plain  loose  back,  buttoned  in  front  loosely  and  invisibly. 
The  tailor-made  gown  is  not  so  prevalent,  but  it  is  proper  to  make 
them  with  two  substantial  pockets,  one  on  either  side.  For  winter 
wear,  capes  of  velvet,  and  later  of  fur,  with  high  collar,  will  be  in  v   gue. 


MILLINERY     EXHIBIT. 

A  man-milliner  of  Indiana,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  desires  to 
make  an  exhibit'of  women's  bonnets  at  the  World's  Fair.  He  be- 
gan his  correspondence  by  writing  to  Mrs.  President  Palmer  and 
accompanied  his  letter  with  his  own  pedigree.  He  is  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  proposes  to  give  what  might  be  called  a  national 
millinery  exhibit,  a  distinctive  feature  of  it  being  an  exhibition  of 
women's  hats  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern  styles  of  hats,  and 
hats  worn  by  the  noted  men  of  the  world.  He  claims  to  represent 
in  his  scheme  all  of  the  14,000  milliners  who,  he  says,  inhabit  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  referred  to  Chief  Allison  of 
the  Manufactures  Department.  He  makes  application  for  8,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  Manufactures  Building,  and  in  his  ap- 
plication calls  it  the  "  National  millinery  exhibit,  to  be  maintained 
and  supported  by  milliners,  jobbers,  and  millinery  manufacturers." 
Chief  Allison  has  replied  to  the  man-milliner  asking  him  it  he 
makes  application  lor  space  on  his  own  account  or  on  account  of  all 
the  milliners  in  North  America,  and  in  the  latter  case  upon  what 
authority  he  represents  them. 

PARIS  FASHIONS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record  says  :  The 
fashion  of  wearing  hats  as  big  as  one's  fist,  called  "  des  bebes,"  is 
over.  The  hats  are  to  be  very  large  this  winter,  and  the  shape  a 
kind  of  Directoire.  "Tyrolean"  hats  will  be  fashionable,  and  of 
course  Russian  hats.  We  are  also  to  have  the  crowns  of  our  bonnets 
embroidered  with  gold  in  the  style  of  the  old  Alsatian  bonnets. 

The  strings  will  be  very  broad,  and  fashioned  under  the  chin 
with  a  large  dow  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Veils  will  continue  to 
be  worn  in  Russian  net  or  tulle. 

Virot  is  showing  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  shape,  rather  broad  in 
the  brim,  with  a  small  round  crown,  all  made  of  cords  of  mauve 
velvet  ;  the  edge  of  the  brim  is  draped  with  a  little  white  lace,  and 
a  small  Rhinestone  buckle  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  brim  in  front, 
as  if  to  hold  the  lace  down. 

Another  novelty  in  hats  is  a  large  directoire  in  velvet,  arranged 
in  flutes  or  double  pleats  from  the  back  of  the  head  and  coming  well 
forward.  The  velvet  is  draped  with  lace,  and  there  are  broad 
strings.  Greys  are  always  favorites  for  autumn  wear,  but  this  year 
there  is  an  unusual  combination  of  colors.  I  have  seen  a  grey  hat 
lined  with  golden-brown  velvet,  and  the  crown  trimmed  with  dull 
green  velvet,  two  flat  bows  of  which  fall  on  the  hair  behind. 
Through  the  bows  are  thrust  two  straight  feathers,  with  gay  colored 
beetles  sticking  to  them. 

All  the  new  bonnets  are  arranged  to  be  worn  with  the  hair  high, 
and  especially  with  the  Greek  knot.  Now,  I  have  been  told  by  a 
leading  hairdresser  that  the  new  style  of  coiffure  is  to  be  introduced 
this  winter,  called  the  Madame  de  Sevigny.  This  style  consists  of 
curls  and  flowing  locks.  If  this  is  so,  some  new  millinery  will  have 
to  be  devised. 

Lace,  fur,  and  satin  continue  to  be  the  favorite  combination  in 
trimmings  for  hats.  Most  exquisite  old  white  lace  is  introduced 
round  the  brims  of  nearly  all  the  new  felt  hats,  placed   over  velve 
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Peluche  antique  is  another  new  trimming,  resembling  the  silky 
texture  of  a  man's  high  hat.  In  the  Allee  des  Acacias  (Bois  de 
Boulogne),  which  is  now  crowded  with  visitors  on  account  of  the 
splendid  autumn  weather,  the  dresses  are  all  mostly  gros  bleu, 
loutre,  which  aie  the  leading  colors  of  the  season.  They  are  made 
more  fourreau  than  ever.  Jackets  forming  waistcoats,  opening  in 
the  front  over  old  lace  and  guipure.  The  hats  are  "  forme  toque,"  also 
trimmed  with  lace  and  birds-wings.  I  saw  a  new  style  of  hat  of  the 
color  called  pink  carmine.  It  was  a  Russian  toque.  The  brim 
was  formed  of  black  turned  down  cocks'  feathers.  All  the  rest  was 
in  pink  velvet.  By  the  way,  cocks'  feathers  will  be  more  used  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  They  are  curled  in  all  ways  and  styles. 
They  trim  hats,  coats,  and  dresses  with  these  feathers,  and  in  their 
new  dress  they  are  very  stylish. 

In  the  way  of  trimmings,  far  the  handsomest  is  the  band  of  flat 
feather  trimming,  either  of  lophophore,  peacock,  or  any  brilliant 
and  rare  plumage.  It  is  extremely  costly,  but  nevertheless  will  be 
much  in  vogue.  It  is  used  as  borders  for  hats,  bonnets,  and  gener- 
ally placed  below  another  band  richly  embroidered  in  beads,  braid, 
or  embroidery.  One  of  the  features  of  fashion  in  the  way  of  mill- 
inery is  the  varied  treatment  of  feathers.  These  are  tiny,  frizzed 
the  wrong  way  and  on  the  very  edges  only,  and  are  tipped  with 
another  shade.  Some  are  bedizened  with  gold,  silver,  and  steel  tin- 
sels, and  many  other  metallic  tints.  Tiny  birds  and  wings  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  gold  and  green  metallic  feathers 
play  an  important  part,  and  many  feathers  are  covered  with  span- 
gles of  gold,  lined  with  red,  coppery  brown,  or  emerald  green.  Im- 
peyan  pheasants'  feathers  are  once  more  in  request,  and  many 
aigrettes  are  used. 

The  newest  shapes  are  something  like  the  bonnets  worn  by  the 
Salvation  lasses,  and  the  new  sailor  with  a  small  brim  and  very  low 


Nos.  4  to    II. 

crown.  These  last,  however,  are  only  suitable  to  very  young  or 
pretty  faces.  "  The  top  hat,"  which  is  like  a  man's  hat  cut  down,  is 
becoming  to  many  faces,  and  when  in  black  silk  felt,  with  handsome 
band  and  high  centre  steel  buckle,  with  a  bordering  of  white  lace 
around  it,  is  veiy  chic.  Unloriunately,  it  is  seen  in  the  streets  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  fear  it  may  soon  become  intolerably  common. 
Of  course  we  could  not  do  without  the  Russian  hat.  This  is  a  beaver 
or  felt,  with  the  crown  slightly  bell-shaped,  a  band  of  black  velvet 
ribbon  laid  in  a  flat  bow  in  front,  a  Rhinestone  buckle  and  a  bunch  of 
plumes  at  the  side,  and  a  bit  of  white  lace  twisted  like  a  veil  round 
the  brim.  The  buckle  may  be  of  jet  or  gold,  and  the  feathers  are 
sometimes  made  to  fall  over  the  hair  at  the  back,  one  longer  plume 
curling  gracefully  to  the  neck,  like  the  riding  hats  of  old. 

Round  hats  are  much  l.irger  this  season,  and  many  plumes  are 
used  as  well  as  the  small  feather  tips. 

Emerald-green  is  the  new  color  m  millinery  for  the  winter. 
There  are  some  beaver,  felt  and  ordinary  felt  being  shown,  but  they 
are  not  the  absolutely  new  idea.  Black  velvet  hats,  the  beefeater 
shape,  trimmed  with  wide  black  satin  strings  are  great  favorites  for 
the  present,  they  are  certainly  very  distingue.  One  of  these  shapes 
has  Astrachan  borders,  the  crown  alone  being  of  purple  velvet. 


Nos.    I    to  3. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MILLINERY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Nos.  i  to  3  represent  two  charming  French  bonnets  and  a  hat 
from  the  same  source.  The  latter  is  of  fine  black  felt,  flaring  in 
tront,  turned  up  in  the  back  and  the  crown  covered  with  five  ostrich 
tips  of  a  good  size.  The  ribbon  drapery  is  of  No.  20  cigale  peau  de 
soie. 

The  toque  on  the  left  side  is  of  jet  having  strings  and  a  drapery 
of  old  rose  satin  ribbon,  with  a  little  black  velvet  and  jet  pins  in 
front  ;  at  the  back  appears  an  aigrette  and  jet  ornaments. 

The  third  figure  of  this  cluster  has  a  full  capote  of  black  velvet 
with  a  brim  of  lace  frills  and  jet  figures,  also  long  jet  pin  and  velvet 
ribbon  strings.  Loops  and  small  bows,  back  and  front,  of  creamy 
yellow  satin  ribbon,  No.  20. 

Nos.  4- 1 1  illustrate  several  late  and  fashionable  shapes  in  large 
and  small  hats  and  bonnets  of  felt,  silk  and  shaggy  beaver  and  che- 
nille— covered  wire.  The  large  centre  shape  is  especially  becoming 
to  a  youthful  face. — Dry  Goods  Economist. 
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Wholesalers  report  that  the  orders  already  received  fo:  spring 
hats  are  very  good,  indicating  that  a  prosperous  trade  will  eventuate. 
The  cap  trade  is  already  booming,  retailers  being  disposed  to  order 
liberal  supplies. 

Sorting  orders  for  lurs  have  only  been  fair  owing  to  the  mild 
weather,  but  should  a  prolonged  cold  snap  set  in  the  demand  would 
be  much  brisker.  There  is  a  great  run  on  sealette  jackets  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  seal.  There  is  also  a  special  run  on  all  kinds  of 
capes,  and  some  of  them  are  now  being  made  as  long  as  24  inches, 
thereby  in  a  great  measure  taking  the  place  of  jackets.  All  furriers 
are  so  busy  that  they  are  refusing  jobbing  till  after  Christmas,  and 
positively  will  not  promise  anything.     This  is  a  good  sign. 


THE  LONDON  FUR  SALES. 

Speculators  in  British  Columbia  managed  about  the  end  of 
October  to  get  a  report  circulated  that  a  great  drop  had  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  sealskins  at  the  London  sales.     Not  much  credence 

was   given   to  the   report,   which 


received     prompt     contradiction 
from  various  sources. 

From  the  report  of  Phillips 
Politzer  &  Co.,  of  London,  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  T.  Dunnet  & 
Co.,  we  extract  the  following : 
"There  is  not  much  change  to 
record  in  the  state  of  the  fur 
trade  since  our  last  report,  and 
prices  in  the  public  sales  just 
concluded  remain,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, unaltered.  A  consider- 
able early  trade  had  the  usual 
effect  of  reducing  business  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
present  autumn  has  so  far  failed 
to  infuse  much  life  into  the  trade. 
If  we  still  have  maintained  and 
in  some  instances  improved  upon 
the  prices  ot  last  sale,  it  is  owing 
to  short  supplies  and  small  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  as  well  as 
manufacturers.  Fur  seals  met 
with  better  demand  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  than  the 
present  high  values  would  have 
led  one  to  expect,  but  the  public 
sale  had  not  much  support  from 
the  Americans,  who  accumulated 
heavy  stocks  last  year  in  antici- 
pation of  scarcity,  and  could,  with 
the  adverse  effect  of  a  so  far  ex- 
"  ceptionally  warm  autumn,  keep 
very  well   out  of  the   market  for 


Fig.  1. 


the  present.  Prices  generally  speaking  are  about  10  per  cent,  lower 
than  last  October,  the  decline  being  very  little  on  large  skins,  but 
all  the  more  on  small  sizes.  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  announce 
that  the  fresh  collection  of  Coppers  to  come  up  for  sale  in  January 
will  amount  to  30,689  against  53,991  skins  last  year,  so  that  with 
the  short  supply  of  Alaska  skins  we  are,  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, about  100,000  skins  short  for  the  coming  season.  This  fact, 
and  the  probability  of  serious  restrictions  on  the  killing  of  seals  in 
the  near  future  must  make  them  a  desirable  and  safe  article  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Alaska — 13,494  skins  (last  year,  21,000).  A  very  fine  parcel  in 
good  sound  condition  realized  on  the  average  about  11  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  the  decline  in  the  various  sizes  being  as  follows: — 
Middlings  and  smalls,  9  per  cent.;  smalls,  11;  large  pups,  12;  mid- 
dling pups,  1 1 ;  small  pups,  12. 

Copper  Island — 5,800  skins   (last   year, .)      The  balance  of 

last  year's  catch  carefully  selected,  with  a  large  proportion  of  low 
and  stagey  skins  thrown  out.  Middlings  and  smalls  advanced  6 
per  cent.,  smalls  1;  large  pups  declined  3  per  cent.,  middling  pups 
11,  small  pups  11. 

North-west  Coast — 39,726  skins  (last  year,  17,489)  cf  which 
23,646  were  in  the  hands  of  Cul- 
verwell,  Brooks  &  Co.,  who  an- 
nounced a  further  17,000  skins  to 
come  up  for  s^le  at  an  early  date. 
The  skins  offered  by  C.  M.  Lamp- 
son  &  Co.  realised  about  7X  per 
cent,  advance  on  last  year's  prices, 
more  especially  the  large  -  sized 
skins;  while  Messrs.  Culverwell, 
Brooks  &  Co.  obtained  on  the 
average  12^  per  cent,  less  than 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  large  number  of  small, 
irregular,  and  mixed  lots ;  which 
assortment  was  unavoidable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of 
owners  whose  shipments  had  to  be| 
kept  separate. 

Lobos — 7,807  skins  (last  year, 
8,639).  An  inferior  parcel  with  a 
great  number  of  stagey  skins,  of 
which  the  large  sizes  have  advanced 
5  per  cent.,  while  the  small  pups  de- 
clined about  15  per  cent.,  but  com- 
paring the  quality  with  last  year's 
there  is  not  much  difference  in 
values. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 1,556  skins 
(last  year,  718).  The  large-sized 
skins  advanced  10  per  cent.,  while 
small  pups  were  25  per  cent, 
cheaper. 

Australian    Opossums  —  741,076  Fig.  3. 
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skins  (Jast  year,  1,048,806).  The  low  prices  of  last  year  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  shippers, 
and  as  a  consequence  shipments  are  now  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
The  article  sold  steadily  at  an  average  advance  of  12  j£  to  15  per 
cent. 

Raccoon — 14009  skins  (last  year, 73,069),  are  neglected   and   de- 
clined   10  per  cent. 


Fig.  4. 

Skunk — 24,189  skins  (last  year,  26,766),  are  scarce  and  in  fair 
demand.  The  collection  was  of  a  very  middling  quality,  but  sold 
re.idily  at  about  last  sale  prices. 

American  Opossum — 88,791  skins  (last  year,  137,044),  are  in  good 
demand  and  advanced  25  per  cent. 

Marten — 1,273  skins  (last  year,  2,755).  Sold  readily  at  last 
March  prices. 

Russian  Sable — 2,602  skins  (last  year,  1,974).  The  Kamschatka 
skins  sold  at  last  sale  prices;  Amoorsky  declined  20  per  cent.  ;  a  few 


lots  of  fine  Jakutsky  skins  met  with  much  competition  and  brought 
very  high  prices. 

Mink — 9,241  skins  (last  year,  15,135.)  Consisted  of  several 
strings  of  fine  Eastern  skins,  and  weie  largely  bought  for  France. 
They  advanced  20  per  cent.,  there  being  no  stocks  whatever  of  this 
article  in  the  European  markets. 

Fox,  Grey— 1,245  skins  (last  year, ).  In  fair  demand;  ad- 
vanced 30  per  cent. 

Bear;  Black,  Brown,  and  Grizzly — 2,484  skins  (last  year,  1,542). 
Sold  well  and  brought  fully  last  sale  prices. 

Wolf — 1,383  skins  (last  year, ).  Are  neglected.  Prices  re- 
main unaltered. 

Fox,  Japanese — 40,085  skins  (last  year,  40,762).  Are  20  per  cent, 
higher,  and  in  fair  demand. 

Wallaby — Sold  well  at  last  sale  prices. 

Wombat—  In  good  demand,  are  40  per  cent,  higher. 

Monkeys — 46,592  skins  (last  year,  51,800).  Are  selling  steadily 
at  current  prices  and  values  remain  unaltered. 

Chinchilla,  real — 1,938  skins  (last  year,  2,234).     In  fair  demand  at 
last  sale  prices. 

Thibet  coats  and  crosses — In  strong  request  ;  advanced  30  per 
cent.  

OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  A.  A.  Allan  & 
Co.,  Toronto  : — 

Fig.  1 — Ladies'  plain  circular,  made  of  silk  and  lined  and  trimmed 
with  fur. 

Fig.  2 — Ladies'  fur  collarette. 

Fig.  3 — Ladies'  fur  collar,  made  of  different  sizes. 

Fig.  4 — Ladies'  fur  cape,  12-inch  back  and  18-inch  front  ;  very 
fashionable. 

THE    BEHRING   SEA. 

The  important  announcement  was  made  in  the  United  Siates 
Supreme  Court,  at  Washington,  on  November  10th,  by  Attorney 
General  Miller  during  the  argument  in  the  Sayward  case  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  submit  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy  to  arbitration. 


A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Botes!  Robes!  Robes! 

Buyers  in  want  of  Robes  will  do 
well  to  give  us  a  call  or  write. 

Grey  Goat  Robes,  extra  quality 
and  value ;  White  Goat  Robes ;  Black 
Goat  Robes ;  Black  Alsatian  Dog 
Robes  ;  Musk  Ox  Robes  ;  Hindoo 
Buffalo  Robes  (a  verysuperior  article). 

JUST  ARRIVED— 6  cases  As- 

trachan  Skins,  a  scarce  article. 

Our  Fur  Dept.  fully  assorted  with 
all  the  Newest  Novelties  in  Garments. 

A.  A.  ALLAN  &  CO., 

51    Bay  St.,  TORONTO, 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AND 

IMPORTERS   OF   HATS. 

491  &49^  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 

BRANCH  SALEROOMS  :   70  BAY  ST.  TORONTO. 


A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats. 
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Now  that  the  weather  has  become  somewhat  unsettled  retailers 
report  a  brisker  demand  for  winter  clothing,  more  particularly  in 
overcoats,  and  they  confidently  expect  to  do  splendid  busiifess  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Wholesale  houses  are  practically  doing 
nothing  at  present.  They  have  done  a  good  fall  business  and  are 
waiting  for  the  results  to  materialize.  Travelers  will  be  soon  out 
with  spring  samples,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  a  very  lively 
trade  is  anticipated.  Money  will  then,  it  is  hoped,  be  much  more 
plentiful,  as  farmers  will  have  by  that  time  realized  the  advantage  of 
not  holding  on  longer  to  their  produce. 


THE  TRADE  IN   MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

The  ready-made  clothing  trade  is  in  one  of  its  uninteresting 
moods.  The  fall  trade  from  the  wholesalers'  standpoint  is  at  an  end 
and  travelers  have  spring  orders  well  in  hand.  They  are  doing  par- 
ticularly well  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
in  the  Central  Provinces  the  condition  is  only  moderately  fair.  The 
position  of  the  clothing  trade  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  dry 
goods,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  influences  which  have  already 
been  recounted  on  another  page.  There  is  even  more  hopefulness 
in  this  branch  ol  industry,  and  remittances  have  noticeably  im- 
proved though  long  credits  and  dating  ahead  are  yet  complained  of. 


FOIBLES    OF    FASHION. 

The  Arbiter  in  the  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says:  The  concerted 
movement  for  bold  browns,  that  it  was  promised  would  revolution- 
ize the  comatoseneis  in  men's  wear,  has  not  only  failed  of  its  object, 
but  from  its  very  overdoing  has  reconciled  the  right-thinking  men 
of  fashiondom  to  their  conventional  toggery  out  of  the  invidious 
comparisons  these  loud  designs  fomented. 

The  evolution  of  the  whipcord  fabric  is  one  of  the  diversions  di- 
rectly traceable  to  this  sombre  predominance.  The  whipcord  origi- 
nally was  only  used  in  riding-breeches  ;  thereafter  for  riding-trous- 
ers, and  subsequently  when  the  regulation  trouserings  became  so 
trite  in  design  as  to  be  virtually  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  fre- 
quently seen  among  the  staples,  some  wide-awake  swell  ordered 
trousers  of  whipcord.  It  was  then — three  seasons  ago — predicted 
in  these  columns  that  the  whipcord  would  find  favor  in  suitings, 
since  then  they  have  enjoyed  a  select  run  and  are  now  before  the 
great  outside  public  as  the  most  popular  fancy  in  suitings  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile —amid  all  this  striving  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
fashion — competition  has  kept  the  makers  of  goods  in  bulk  following 
close  upon  the  heels  of  betterment  As  an  example,  consider  the 
improvement  in  the  waterproof  coat.  Its  first  crude  appearances 
were  in  the  form  of  a  garment  akin  to  the  seaman's  sou'wester.  Ad- 
vance toward  perfection  has  been  steadily  made  in  the  interval  until 
every  man,  that  can  afford  it,  deems  the  raincoat  an  essential  to  his 
repertoire;  and  the  fashions  in  fabric  are  followed   so  cleverly   that 


the  impecunious  owner  might  pas^  muster  in  one  as  having  on  a 
regulation  cape  topcoat. 

This  undercurrent  of  enterprise,  despite  the  handicaps  of  a  nar- 
rowing scope  in  selection,  prevades  the  entire  realm  of  men's  fixings. 
There  are  notable  strides  forward  apparent  to  the  observer  at  inter- 
vals all  along  the  line.  One  recent  new  source  of  thankfulness  is  the 
appearance  of  a  long  felt  want  upon  the  tapis,  in  the  shape  of  a  big 
silk  muffler.  It  is  of  sufficient  size  to  fold  well  across  the  dress  waist- 
coat opening,  giving  safety  against  a  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
and  securing  at  the  same  time  an  appropriate  and  graceful  effect. 

The  topcoats  of  the  fall  and  winter  curriculum  will  be  the  covert 
for  mild  weather;  the  Inverness  for  evening  wear,  and  the  big 
Persian-lamb-hned  greatcoat,  when  the  temperature  is  too  low  for 
the  last  named.  The  serviceable  cold  weather  topcoat  will  fall  to 
the  knee,  be  in  some  dull  finish  dusk-colored  heavy  fabric,  velvet- 
collared,  fly-fronted,  and  cut  to  achieve  a  distinguished  "  hang." 

Perhaps  those  loudly  luminous  browns  ol  the  early  fall  had  a 
mission  after  all  !  They  were  in  alarming  juxtaposition  to  what  had 
preceded,  and  prepared  the  fashionable  man  for  the  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  more  seasonable  novelties  in  Scotch  mixtures  that  have 
since  appeared.  These  goods  in  modified  shades  of  brown  and  in 
attractive  patterns  of  gray-blue  and  other  backgrounds,  would  not 
have  effected  so  sensational  an  announcement  that  a  change  was  at 
hand,  and  now  they  are  most  welcome,  not  only  as  a  positive  and 
becoming  innovation  but  because  they  give  assurance  that  the  vo- 
ciferous-brown influx  will  have  with  the  present  season  served  its 
aim  and  purpose. 

Some  of  the  recent  winter  suitings  have  about  them  all  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spring,  save  that  the  fuzzy  face  imparts  a  look  of  greater 
warmth.  They  are  in  checks  and  plaids  that  would  seem  much 
more  startling  than  they  do  were  it  not  that  anything  appears  mild 
in  the  recollection  of  their  burnt  umbcv  and  cinnamon  predecessors. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  boon  of  dressiness  is  accorded  to 
the  men  who  are  fond  of  liveliness  in  attire,  for  the  trouserings  of 
latest  exploitation  are  quite  too  gay  to  be  utilized  in  suitings. 


BANKRUPT  SALES. 

The  following  article  by  our  contemporary,  The  Chicago  Apparel 
Gazette,  applies  with  equal  force  to  most  of  our  cities  and  towns  : 

Go  along  almost  any  of  our  leading  streets,  and  you  will  not  have 
so  very  far  to  go  either,  and  you  will  come  across  either  a  bankrupt 
or  a  fire  sale.  These  sales  are  on  the  face  of  them  swindles.  •  For 
instance,  here  is  an  enormously  placarded  store  in  which  a  sale  of 
boots  and  shoes  "at  45  cents  on  the  dollar"  is  going  on.  The  si^n 
states  in  large  letters  that  a  certain  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  being  hard  pushed  for  money  and  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  has,  in  order  to  get  some  ready  cash,  shipped  to  the  city 
$450,000  of  goods  to  be  sold  at  less  than  one-half  the  actual  cost. 
What  a  farce  !  Such  a  transaction  would  mean  the  immediate 
bankruptcy  of  any  manufacturer.  No  business  firm  would  ever  be 
able  to  stave  off  its  creditors  by  any  such  means. 

Another  instance  is  a  clothing  sale  now  in  progress  which  claims 
to  be  the  stock  of  a  certain  named  firm  of  "  popular  wholesale  tail- 
ors."    It  is  hardly  necessary  to   say  that  the  said  firm  of  wholesale 
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tailors  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  trade  and  has  no  rating  in  either 
Dun  or  Bradstreet's.  The  goods  themselves  are  worthless,  dear  at 
any  price. 

Both  the  buildings  in  which  these  fly-by-night  sales  are  being 
conducted  are  tor  rent,  evidence  that  they  ar2  mere  circus  side 
shows,  ready  to  pull  up  stakes  and  be  gone  on  a  day's  notice. 

Such  sales  as  these  whce  cheap,  trashy  goods  are  exploited  as 
*ne  apparel  and  as  being  sold  at  great  reductions  in  price  can  only 
catch  the  unwary  and  foolish  purchasers,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  an  injury  to  the  local  dealers  and  to  the  trade  at  large. 

They  draw  a  certain  amount  of  trade  from  established  dealers, 
who  help  to  support  the  city  and  who  should  be  protected  by  its 
government.  They  make  buyers  dissatisfied  with  honest  prices  and 
by  selling  them  poor,  worthless  goods,  render  them  suspicious  of 
the  stock  of  honest  dealers.  Laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  many 
country  towns  for  the  protection  of  its  local  dealers  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  Chicago  or  any  large  city  where  these  vampires  prey 
on  the  trade  of  the  established  legitimate  dealer.  If  some  of  our 
aldermen  want  to  do  the  dealers  of  Chicago  a  real  benefit  let  them 
turn  their  attention  tc  these  fraud  fire  and  bankrupt  sales. 


MEN'S    FURNISHINGS. 

The  Quibblerin  the  Clothier  and  Furnisher  says:  Red,  Red,  Red  ! 
Red  here,  red  there,  red  everywhere.  Red  is  the  rage  in  fine  neck- 
wear. The  ruddiest  reddest  reds  are  worn  by  some  of  the  dressy 
men,  that  by  a  subjugation  of  every  other  detail  of  attire,  seek  to 
quell  the  blazonry  of  this  single  gleam  oftaxture.  Conservative 
dressers  that  swerved  from  the  duller  tints — the  forerunner  of  the 
cardinal — are  now  reconciled  to  these  as  being  moderate  enough 
to  accept  in  the  light  of  the  flame  fancies  that  have  latterly 
burned  in  the  show  windows  in  combative  menace  to  saddish 
November  to  come  in  and  be  knocked  out  of  time  The  most 
advanced    happening    in     the    neckwear    realm    of   late     is    the 


manifest  betterment  of  the  made  up  puff  or  flat  scarf.  Recog- 
nizing the  premiership  of  the  self-tied  example  as  final  and  absolute, 
the  makers  have  striven  primarily — and  to  the  exclusion  of  whilom 
prettmess— to  follow  closely  the  form  of  the  tied  de  foinville.  That 
this  has  been  achieved  is  verified  in  the  soft  natural  impression  of 
the  "  lay  "  of  the  fabric  when  worn  bereft,  as  it  is,  utterly  of  the  up- 
holstered mechanical  suggestiveness  of  days  gone  by.  This  is  in- 
deed the  most  profound  obeisance  yet  rendered  to  the  self- 
tied  edict.  The  very  latest  wrinkle  of  the  self-tied  devotee 
has  almost  a  tinge  of  obtrusiveness,  for  he  reverses  one  apron 
of  the  de  Joinville  so  that  you  may  see  where  it  has  been 
folded,  and  precluding  any  doubt  as  to  its  character.  The 
linen  collar  of  evening  dress  continues  the  straight-up  effect, 
the  points  at  the  greatest  eminence,  where  they  almost  meet,  and 
rising  gradually  from  the  back.  The  cravat  of  evening  dress  is  of 
white  lawn,  one  inch  wide,  without  stitching  or  embroidery,  or  any 
adventition  of  a  like  character  that  may  be  avoided.  The  full-dress 
shirt  has  a  wide,  plain  bosom,  with  which  are  worn  three  white  pearl 
studs  or  buttoned  over  three  small  sewed-on,  old  fashioned,  small 
pearl  buttons,  the  latter  the  more  distingue.  The  gloves  of 
full  dress  are  of  delicate  pearl,  undressed,  and  with  white 
or  self  narrow  cording  upon  the  backs.  The  handkerchief  of 
full  dress  is  of  fine  white  linen,  with  narrow  hemstitch  border. 
The  muffler  of  full  dress  is  of  some  solid,  deep  color,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  an  enlarged  handkerchief,  to  be  folded  to  a  width  from 
four  to  five  inches,  placed  about  the  neck  under  the  swallow-tail 
collar,  and  folded  across  the  waistcoat  opening.  There  is  a  widen- 
ing of  the  range  of  walking  gloves,  and  the  difference  in  weight 
suggests  that  the  fashionable  man  should  have  two  pair  in  his  re- 
pertoire. For  the  morning  call  or  afternoon  tea  there  is  a  lighter 
weight  in  lighter  shades  of  tan,  that  should  be,  moreover,  snug-fit- 
ting, and  for  the  "constitutional"  morning  and  afternoon  stroll  and 
general  wear,  heavy,  loose-fitting  "makes,"  both  in  light  and  dark 
tan  shades.  The  heavy  undressed  kids,  in  gray  and  snuff-color,  are 
perhaps  the  desirable  walking  gloves.  The  back  decoration  is 
slight,  being  a  narrow  raised  cording. 
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THESE   ARE     THE     ONLY  PUBLICATIONS'" 
IN    CANADA     THAT  GO   EXCLUSIVELY  TO 
THE  TRADE      REPRESENTED    BY  EACH. 


>  "Why  advertise  in/a  paper  with  circulation 
divided  over  several  f'rades.if  you  only  want 
to  reach  one  of  them?  more  than  half  the 
circulation  ofa  general  paper  is  lost  tc  you 
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.man.       Directors      for     the    Mutual 
Benefit,   W    Bremner,    E.  A.  Dalley, 

George  A.  Black.     It  was  decided  to   hold 

the  annual  ball  on  December  30. 


ASwuthe   year 
draws  to  a  close 
interest  increases 
/^j  W'uV  among  the  com- 

\~^~r-J>~y  mercial  travelers 

in  view  of  the  an- 
nual meetings 
and  elections  of  officers.  Preliminary  meet- 
ings for  nominations  have  already  been  held 
in  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  and  Toronto 
will  hold  its  meeting  on  December  5th.  The 
nominations  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  So- 
ciety will  take  place  November  21st  and  the 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  December 
22nd. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SORROW. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  President  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers:  Association  of  Canada, 
met  with  a  sad  blow  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12, 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  at  their  home,  20  St- 
Vincent  street,  Toronto.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  following  Saturday  to  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  the  brotherhood,  among 
them  being  Messrs.  Warring  Kennedy, 
Hugh  Blain,  Capt.  W.  F.  McMaster,  James 
C.  Black  and  A.  A.  Allan,  past  presidents  of 
the  Association;  C.  C.  Van  Norman,  first 
vice-president,  R.  J.  Orr,  second  vice-presi- 
dent, James  Sargant,  secretary,  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
Hamilton  branch.  The  floral  tributes  were 
many  and  beautiful.  The  President  has  the 
deep  sympathy  of  all  in  his  great  affliction. 

THE  HAMILTON   BRANCH. 

The  following  nominations  for  next  year 
were  made  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Hamilton  branch  of  the  Commercial 
Travelers'  Association  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
14th: — First  vice-president,  George  E.  Ham- 
ilton; second  vice-president,  H.G.Wright; 
Directors,  John  Hooper,  E.  A.  Dalley,  W. 
G.  Reid,  W.  E.  Lachance,  J.  H.  Herring,  H. 
Bedlingion,   W.   Croy,  F.  'ohnston,   R.  Col- 


CONCESSION    BY  THE 


P.  R. 


enclosed  in  the  same  envelopes 
containing  the  ballot  papers  was 
a  circular  from  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Spence  urging  all  and  sundry  to  vote  for 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  made  a  good  run 
for  "the  most  popular  commercial  traveler." 
It  is  none  of  our  funeral  who  gets  the  scarf 
pin,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 
that  it  has  not  been  awarded  in  accordance 
with  merit,  and  the  action  of  Mr.  Spence's 
friend  or  friends  was,  to  say  the  least,  most 
unfair  to  the  other  competitors  and  entirely 
opposed  to  honorable  practices. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  granted  to  members  of  the  North  west 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association  residing 
on  the  Pacific  coast  the  low  rate  of  2>^  cent? 
per  mile  for  transportation  on  the  Pacific  di- 
vision of  the  road. 


MONTREAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Dominion 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  14th,  President 
Fred.  Hughes  in  the  chair.  After  routine 
the  following  candidates  were  put  in  nomin- 
ation :  President,  Col.  C.  T.  Patton  and 
Fred.  Hughes  ;  vice-president,  R.  C.  Simp- 
son, David  Watson  and  F.  Soole  ;  board  of 
directors,  A.  N.  Brodeur,  J.  Craiston,  Alfred 
Elliot,  George  Forbes,  J.  D.  Gardner,  F.  X. 
DeGranpre,  S.  V.  Haskett,  J.  B.  Kerr,  H. 
Lachance,  N.  D.  McLaren,  J.  A.  M.  Carville, 
J.  W.  Palmer,  Robert  Stokes,  J.  E.  Wright. 
The  board  to  be  elected  will  consist  of  five 
members.  Mr.  Fred.  Birks  was  nominated 
for  treasurer  and  elected  by  acclamation. 
The  dinner  question  was  then  discussed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  four  socials  be  substituted 
for  the  annual  banquet. 


THAT  SCARF  PIN. 

The  Mail  some  days  ago  made  the  follow- 
ing announcement: — "The  vote  to  decide  in 
the  opinion  of  commercial  travelers  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  recent  contest  which 
was  the  best  story  contributed  by  one  of  their 
number  has  declared  in  favor  of  '  Muskoka 
Mike,'  written  by  Mr.  Jacob  Spence.  Ballot 
papers,  or  blanks,  were  forwarded  to  all  who 
were  entitled  to  vote,  that  is  to  all  commer- 
cial travelers  who  were  voted  for  during  the 
enquiry  for  the  most  popular  man  in  the  fra- 
ternity. Mr.  Spence,  therefore,  will  receive 
the  scarf  pin  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
story  contributed."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
The  Mail  omitted  to    mention  the  fact  that 


THEMATTER  OF  AFFILIATION 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  several  of 
the  North-West  papers: 

Sir  : — The  following  is  a  clipping  taken 
from  the  October  number  of  the  Dry  GOODS 
Review,  under  the  heading  of  "Commercial 
Traveler,"  page  18,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

AFFILIATION. 

On  October  5th,  H.  Bedlington  of  Toron- 
to, representing  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association  of  Canada,  met  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Northwest  association  at  Winni- 
peg, and  submitted  a  scheme  for  affiliating 
the  two  associations,  one  advantage  of 
which  to  the  Northwest  men  would  be  that 
they  would  get  three  times  more  insurance 
than  as  separate  bodies.  After  the  Toronto 
delegate  withdrew  a  private  meeting  was 
held,  and  after  full  discussion,  the  repre- 
sentatives decided  to  recommend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  to  the  general  meeting 
to  be  held  shortly.  The  Winnipeg  board  of 
trade  at  a  subsequent  meeting  decided  to 
oppose  the  affiliation,  which  will  it  is  thought 
have  the  effect  of  killing  it,  at  least,  for  the 
present. 

This  piece  of  information,  I  can  only  as- 
sume, is  being  advertised  for  some  particular 
purpose,  as  somewhat  similar  notices  have 
appeared  in  many  of  the  papers,  notably, 
The  Commercial,  the  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  the  Montreal  Wit-  ^ 
ness,  and  many  other  prominent  papers  pub- 
lished throughout  Canada,  and  I  simply  want 
to  correct  the  inaccuracies  contained  therein, 
as  well  as  explain  some  of  the  particulars 
connected  therewith,  for  information,  of  the 
members  of  the  Northwest  Commercial  Tra- 
velers' Association. 

I  might  say  that  the  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  amalgamation  of  the  Northwest 
Association,  with  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association  of  Canada,  were  first  opened  by 
our  friends  in  Toronto,  who  wrote  to  the  sec- 
retary of  our  association,   asking  for  certain 
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particulars  about  the  Northwestern  associa- 
tion, and  which  were  freely  given  at  the  time, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  then  later  on  a  de- 
putation was  sent  from  the  Toronto  asso- 
ciation, who  waited  upon  the  directors  of  the 
Northwest  association,  at  Winnipeg,  to  talk 
over  the  matter  of  amalgamation. 

Later,  Mr.  Bedlington,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  clipping,  was  in  Win- 
nipeg during  the  course  of  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness as  a  commercial  traveler,  at  which 
time  he  asked  that  a  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Northwest  association  be  called, 
which  was  done,  and  which  he  attended 
along  with  other  Winnipeg  gentlemen,  who 
are  connected  with  the  Toronto  association, 
and  they  explained  the  particulars  of  the 
offer,  as  made  by  the  Toronto  association, 
to  the  Northwest  association. 

No  resolution  was  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing deciding  to  recommend  the  accept- 
ance of  any  offer,  to  the  general  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northwest  Commercial  Tra 
velers'  Association,  so  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  above  clipping  is  entirely  wrong. 
So  far  as  the  insurance  offer  is  concerned,  it 
appears  to  resolve  itself  simply  into  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents,  because  Mr.  Bed- 
lington, of  the  Toronto  association,  stated 
distinctly  that  the  amount  of  insurance  of- 
fered was  solely  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
chasing powet  of  the  reserve  cash  in  hand 
of  the  Northwest  Commercial  Travelers 
Association. 

They  do  not  think  that  anything  else 
should  be  considered,  while  the  directors  of 
the  Northwest  association  feel  that  they  are 
an  institution  of  this  northwestern  country, 
under  charter  of  the  local  government,  and 
each  member  that  I  have  seen  connected 
with  the  Northwestern  association,  expresses 
himself  as  desirous  of  our  retaining  the 
standing  that  we  have  at  present,  and  not 
becoming  absorbed  by  the  Toronto  associa- 
tion, even  though  the  annual  addition  to  the 
insurance  should  be  somewhat  larger. 

From  present  prospects  the  board  of  trade, 
of  Winnipeg,  can  make  their  minds  easy,  be- 
cause the  only  thing  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Northwest  association  resolved  to 
do  at  Mr.  Bedlington's  meeting,  was  to  sub- 
mit to  the  general  annual  meeting  any  offers 
made  to  them  about  amalgamation.  We 
made  no  request  for  amalgamation,  and  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  members  of  the 
Northwest  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion whether  it  will  take  place  or  not.  As 
proposed,  the  effect  would  be  to  entirely  wipe 
out  the  present  association  as  a  Northwes- 
tern one,  and  in  addition,  our  cash  surplus 
would  be  taken  to  Toronto  for  investment, 
as  there  was  no  inducement  whatever,  held 
out  that  any  of  the  money  would  be  invested 
in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  have  only  the  most  friendly  feelings 
towards  all  commercial  travelers'  associa- 
tions, and  we  are  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
mutual  interests. 

Yours  &c. 

One  of  the  Directors  of  the 

Northwest  C.  T.s'  Association. 


THOUGHT  HE  WAS  BACK 
ON  THE  FARM. 

John  Bartlett  was  a  farmer;  now  he  keeps 
store.  One  day  soon  after  he  opened,  a  far- 
mer's daughter  came  in  and  asked  him  for  a 
leather  belt.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  box 
he  shouted  out  to  his  wife,  who  helped  in 
the  store  :  "  Mary  !  where  did  you  put  that 
box  of  belly  bands?"  All  fainted.— Tom 
Swai.wele. 

A  LADY  DRUMMER. 

A  lady  jewelry  drummer  is  the  latest 
novelty  on  the  road  in  Maine.  She  is  hand- 
some, dresses  stylishly,  wears  a  man's  soft 
felt  hat,  and  hails  from  New  York.  She  is 
away  up  in  the  art  of  traveling,  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  by  hotel  clerks,  hackmen  or 
railroad  men,  and  always  sells  as  many 
goods  as  the  smartest  of  her  male  competi- 
tors.— St.  Louis  Dry  Goods  Reporter. 


THOSE    DEAR    GIRLS. 

Nellie — aged  14 — doing  her  own  shopping 
for  the  first  time— (at  glove  counter).  "  Show 
me  some  gloves  ?"  Salesman — "Kids'  Miss  ?' 
Nellie — ■"  I'm  no  kid,  I  want  you  to  know  ! 
I  take  ladies'  size  !" — Tom  Swalwei.l. 


HAD  HIM   TURNED  OUT. 

The  commercial  room  of  English  hotels  is 
devoted  to  that  species  of  business  man 
whom  we  designate  as  "  drummer,"  and  who 
in  America  fares  with  the  other  guests.  John 
Poole,  an  English  humorist  of  bygone  days, 
once  strolled  into  a  hotel  at  Brighton 
and  ordered  dinner.  As  he  was  discussing 
his  savory  chop  another  man  entered,  took 
his  stand  by  the  fire  and  began  whistling. 
Finally  he  spoke  : 

"  Fine  day,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Very  fine,"  answered  Poole. 

"  Business  pretty  brisk  ?" 

"  I  believe  so.'' 

"  Do  anything  with  Jones  on  the  parade  ?" 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Jones  was  the 
grocer  from  whom  Poole  occasionally  bought 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  so  he  an- 
swered : 

"  A  little." 

"  Good  man,  sir." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  sir." 

"  Do  anything  with  Thompson  in  King 
street  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

'•  Shaky,  sir." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir.  Recommend  a 
course  of  salt  baths." 

The  stranger  looked  earnestly  at  Poole, 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  said,  arms 
akimbo  : 

"  Sir,  I  begin  to  thing  you  are  a  gentleman." 

"  I  hope  so  sir,"  answered  Poole  ;  "and  I 
hope  you  are  the  same." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ! "  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  "And  if  you  are  a  gentleman 
what  business  have  you  here  ?" 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  waiter  en- 
tered, exclaimed  indignantly  : 

"  Here's  a  gentleman.     Turn  him  out  !  " 

Poole  had  unwittingly  settled  himself  in 
the  commercial  room  of  the  hotel. — Youth's 
Companion. 


WHY   THEY    LET    HIM  GO. 

"  You  look  blue.  "     "  I  feel  blue.  " 

"  Still  traveling  for  Silk  &  Satin  ?  "  "  No; 
I've  quit.  " 

"Quit!  You  don't  mean  it!  When  did 
you  leave  'em?"  "About  twenty  minutes 
ago." 

"  What  wat  the  trouble  ?  Expense  ac- 
count ?"     "  Yes  expense  account.  " 

"Kicked  on  $1.50  for  medicine  when  you 
were  suddenly  taken  ill,  I  suppose?"  "Oh, 
no  ;  they  passed  that.  " 

"  Didn't  see  how  you  could  pay  $4  a  day 
in  a  $3  a  day  hotel,  perhaps?"  "No;  I 
charged  it  up  to  $4.50  and  they  let  it  go  at 
that.  " 

"  Objected  to  paying  50  cents  for  a  shine, 
then  ? "  "I  don't  believe  they  even  saw 
that  item.  " 

"Thought  a  dollar  too  big  a  tip  for  a 
sleeping  car  porter,  I  imagine?"  "No; 
they've  always  allowed  that." 

"What  did  they  object  to,  then?" 

"Well,  you  see  I  swelled  everything  a 
little  to  sort  of  make  up  for  the  night  I  was 
out  with  the  boys,  and  they  passed  every 
item  until  they  came  to  one  of  $2  for  a  sleep- 
ing car  berth  from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis. 
That  was  too  much  for  them." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


A  HARD  CUSTOMER  TO  SELL. 

Two  traveling  men  were  relating  the  ex- 
perience of  their  last  trip.  Said  one  :  "  I 
ran  across  a  country  storekeeper  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  who  broke  all 
records.  He  is  a  hard  customer,  and  no  one 
can  sell  to  him  but  one  man.  When  I  got 
in  his  town  the  other  day  I  made  up  my 
mind  I'd  give  him  a  line  of  goods — make 
him  a  present  of  them,  mind  you,  just  for 
the  satisfaction  of  selling  them  in  his  store. 
Well,  I  laid  out  some  samples  and  gave  him 
a  fair  price.  He  hesitated  and  I  lowered 
the  figures.  Presently  I  told  him  that  he 
could  have  them  at  his  own  price,  and  pay 
for  them  in  thirty,  sixty,  ninety  days,  or  two 
years.  I  told  him  to  take  the  goods,  then 
when  he  got  ready  pay  for  them.  He 
wanted  to  think  of  it.  That  was  enough  to 
stun  a  fellow,  but  I  let  it  go  at  that  and 
called  in  the  afternoon. 

"  '  Made  up  your  mind  ?'  I  asked. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"  You  will  let  me  have  them  at  my  own  price, 
and  pay  for  them  when  I  get  ready  ?" 

"That's  the  proposition." 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?"  he 
drawled  out.  Well,  I  wouldn't  tell  this  to 
the  firm,  but  I  slammed  the  door  in  his  face 
and  ran  down  the  street." — New  Jersey 
Trade   Review. 
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J  ust  now  the  wholesale  houses  are  forward- 
ding  parcels  for  which  import  orders  were 
booked  months  ago.  The  sorting-up  trade 
is  always  calculated  upon  to  be  large,  as  the 
disposition  of  retailers  is  to  evade  the  risk 
as  far  as  possible  of  carrying  stock  much  in 
advance  of  the  demand.  So  far,  however, 
there  has  been  little  supplementing  of  orders 
placed  early,  and  travellers  report  sorting  up 
business  to  be  very  light.  Stocks  on  hand, 
remnants  of  last  season,  are  said  to  be  quite 
large.  A  feature  of  this  year's  stock  is  the 
lack  of  new  ideas.  The  old  stand-bys--- 
albums,  plush  goods,  etc. — are  as  prominent 
as  ever,  but  clearly  are  not  gaining  ground. 
The  dearth  of  new  notions  is  a  matter  of 
quite  general  comment.  Native  productions 
have  more  freshness  of  conception  about 
them  than  imported  lines  have. 

A  revival  in  the  use  of  ladies  ring  purses 
has  brought  out  some  very  pretty  vanties. 
Beaded  and  made  of  silk,  with  rings  they 
are  certainly  attractive. 

Fancy-lined  silk  work-baskets  are  selling 
as  well  as  most  things  for  eking  out  Christ- 
mas supplies  not  sufficiently  provided  for  by 
future  delivery  orders. 

Manicure  sets  in  the  usual  diversity  of 
make  are  relied  upon  this  season  to  fill  a  big 
part  of  the  demand  for  fancy  good's. 

Autograph  albums  are  the  object  of  an 
attempted  reaction  which  may  prove  more  or 
less  successful.  The  movement  is  favored 
by  oddity  in  the  shapes,  horse  shoes,  tri- 
angles, etc.,  being  affected. 

Something  is  doing  in  crystal,  nickel  and 
tortoise-shell  picture-frames,  which  appear 
to  be  the  sorts  most  in  vogue. 

The  Persian  Silver  line  of  fancy  goods 
has  had  a  good  run.  In  toilet  cases,  mani- 
cure cases,  collar-and-cuff  boxes,  glove  cases, 
the  demand  has  been  specially  active. 

Warwick  &  Sons  have  found  the  demand 
quite  strong  for  a  handsome  circular  plate 
mirror  intended  for  use  as  a  table  rest  for  a 
jardiniere  holding  a  bouquet.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  notion  for  a  present. 

Williamson  &  Co.  have  put  on  the  market 
a  line  of  exceptionally  taking  photo-cases 
made  in  several  styles.  The  surface  sur- 
rounding the  space  for  the  photo  is  hand- 
painted  with  a  variety  of  graceful  designs. 
These  beautiful  goods  compare  favorably 
with  similar  imported  lines,  and  are  entirely 
the  product  of  Williamson  &  Co.'s  own 
manufacture. 

Brown  Bros',  warehouse  is  in  the  throes  of 
fall  business  just  now,  its  receiving  and  ship- 
ping departments  being  equally  busy.  The 
firm's  stock  of  fancy  stationery  and  office 
supplies  is  particularly  large  and  varied. 
The  demand  for  papetries  is  also  met  by  a 


very  full  assortment.  The  choice  leather 
toilet  cases  manufactured  on  the  premises 
are  having  a  strong  run.  1'hotograph  albums, 
the  very  latest  in  the  season's  tesources,  are 
being  opened  up  and  forwarded  to  retailers. 
The  leather  goods  of  this  line  are  espe  'ally 
fine.  An  album  of  the  "double  decked"  de- 
scription and  another  folding  together,  hav- 
ing pages  opening  from  two  sets  of  hinges, 
is  in  favor,  as  are  likewise  the  fine  photo- 
screens  now  in  stock.  Portfolios, wallets  and 
purses  of  morocco,  Russian  leather,  all 
luxurious  looking,  are  in  their  usual  fall 
plenitude  in  the  stock  of  this  very  old  house. 
A  very  catchy  line  of  purses  is  for  loose 
change,  fine  leather  pouches  hanging  in  steel 
or  oxidized  silver  frames.  One  of  these  has 
a  sort  of  false  top,  in  which  is  a  compart- 
ment very  handy  for  street-car  tickets,  post- 
age stamps  etc.  An  elegant  thing,  and  one 
sure  to  take  the  fancy  of  tasteful  people  is  a 
soft  leather  photograph  case  for  the  pocket, 
intended  for  travelers  and  others  who  like  to 
carry  about  with  them  pictures  of  their  family 
or  any  other  collection  of  photographs. 

A  CRUSTY    STOREKEEPER. 

Old  Jim  Doolittle  used  to  keep  a  store  in 
Cottonwood,  Neb.,  but  he  is  now  out  of  the 
business.  He  was  a  very  peculiar  salesman. 
If  a  customer  didn't  buy  everything  he 
looked  at,  Doolittle  regarded  him  as  an  open 
enemy.  He  took  very  little  stock  in  the 
motto  "  No  trouble  to  show  the  goods.  "  In 
consequence  of  his  peculiar  method  of  tran- 
sacting business  Dooliule's  trade  dwindled 
until  he  was  able  to  enjoy  all  of  that  solitude 
for  which  his  nature  seemed  to  yearn.  One 
day  a  lady  strayed  into  Dooliule's  store  and 
timidly  asked  the  poor  boon  of  looking  at 
some  cheap  calicoes.  Doolittle  clung  heroi- 
cally to  his  nail  keg,  and  kept  right  on 
whistling  "  Yer  want  ter  look  at  some  prints, 
do  yer?"  he  snarled  "  If  you  please,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  "Well,  now,  if  yer  air  going 
to  buy  some,  I'll  show  'em  down  ;  ef  yer  ain't 
I  don't  propose  to  unlimber  the  goods  and 
muss  up  the  counter.  "  The  lady  fled.  A 
man  from  the  North  Loup  stumbled  on  to 
Dooliule's  store,  and  went  in  to  buy  a  pair 
of  boots.  The  stock  of  men's  foot  wear  was 
not  very  extensively  sorted  up,  and  every 
pair  the  Loup  Fork  man  tried  were  too  small 
for  him.  The  last  pair  of  split  leathei  kips 
were  mournfully  laid  aside,  and  with  a  sickly 
smile  he  said  ne  guessed  he  had  better  go 
somewhere  else.  "Then  you  don't  want  no 
boots  ter  day,  "  snapped  Doolittle.  "  Yes, 
I've  got  to  have  some  butes,  pardner,  but  it 
seems  they  aire  are  all  too  small  enough. " 
"  Yer  don't  act  like  a  man  as  wanted  any 
boots,"  said  Doolittle,  glaring  at  him  like  a 
wounded  hen  hawk.  "They're  too  small, 
pardner.  "  "  Don't  you  call  me  pardner,  you 
old  lantern  jawed  snoozer.  Yer  one  of  these 
finnicky  chaps  as  can't  be  suited  nowheres, 
that's  what  yer  air.  What  do  yer  have  such 
cussed  big  feet  for,  anyway?"  "  I  guess  I'd 
better  be  a-going,"  said  the  Loup  Fork  man, 
pulling  on  his  old  pair  of  mocassins  and 
starting  for  the  door  "  Yer  had  that,  yer 
splay-footed  old  mud-dubber.  Here,  hadn't 
you  better  come  back  and  try  on  the  case? 
Mebbe  it'll  fit  one  of  your  hog  fat-feet?" 
Something  like  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of 


Dooliule's  store  immediately  after  this  collo- 
quy. There  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  theatri- 
cal entertainment  going  on  inside.  Anon 
the  Loup  Fork  man  would  swing  something 
over  his  head  and  fetch  the  floor  a  thwack 
with  it  which  made  all  the  alabaster  crockery 
and  nutmeg  graters  rattle  on  the  shelves. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  canned  peaches, 
cove  oysters,  boneless  codfish,  and  pants 
buttons.  The  dust  was  so  thick  that  the 
excited  audience  couldn't  see  exactly  wh 
was  transpiring  within,  but  from  certain 
ejaculatory  sentences  overheard  it  was  sur- 
mised that  someone  was  trying  to  sell  Doo- 
little a  bill  of  goods  on  thirty  days'  time,  five 
per  cent  off  for  cash.  But  as  he  shot  out 
into  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  and  lay  there  in 
a  kind  of  soft,  pulpy  condition,  his  face  highly 
ornamented  with  displayed  ads.  and  cuts, 
and  a  half-pint  of  teeth  scattered  around 
him,  the  assembled  multitude  reverently 
made  way  for  a  tall  stranger,  who  issued 
from  the  store  minus  a  hat,  with  a  flushed 
face  and  a  great  rent  down  the  back  of  his 
coat.—  Ex. 


ELOQUENCE  IN  A  DRY  GOODS 
STORE. 

One  of  Waterville's  dry  goods  houses  has 
a  head  clerk  who  is  a  most  accomplished 
salesman  and  is  kept  busy  from  morn  till  eve 
by  the  customers  desirous  of  being  waited 
upon  by  him.  Not  long  ago  he  was  highly 
complimented.  He  had  a  countryman  in 
the  store,  and  was  showing  him  a  very  hand- 
some piece  of  dress  goods,  not  with  any  hope 
of  selling  it,  still  there  was  some  slight 
chance  of  so  doing,  and  besides,  it  is  neces- 
sary (as  our  friend  claims),  to  keep  constant- 
ly in  practice. 

So  he  dashed  ahead  in  fine  style,  praising 
the  richness  of  the  pattern,  extolled  the  tex- 
ture of  the  fabric,  held  it  up  to  a  favorable 
light,  vouched  its  ultra-fashionableness  for 
years  to  come,  and,  in  short,  let  loose  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquence,  in  which  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  which  was  the  most  flattered, 
the  good  taste  of  the  admiring  rustic,  or  the 
quality  of  the  magnificent  stuff.  The  man's 
eyes  flashed  with  pride  at  complimentary  al- 
lusions to  himself,  and  with  unconcealed  as- 
tonishment at  the  development  of  beauty  in 
the  goods  and  fluency  in  the  salesman. 

Catching  our  friend  by  the  arm,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  "  Stay  right  here  one  minute, "  and 
dashed  out. 

"  Eloquence"  stood  still,  a  little  bothered, 
holding  the  bolt  of  goods  across  both  hands, 
just  as  though  he  had  frozen  in  the  attitude  in 
which  h«  had  so  thoroughly  impressed  the 
rural  gentleman.  Meanwhile,  the  last  men- 
tioned individual  whisked  two  bouncing  girls 
out  of  a  carry-all  that  stood  in  front  of  the 
store,  and  half  pushing,  half  pulling  them, 
brought  them  up  in  front  of  the  fluent 
tongue. 

"  Gals  !  stand  there,  right  there,Sally,  and      ^ 
now,  mister,  cut  loose  again  !     I  just  want 
the  gals  to  hear  you  !" 

It's  almost  needless  to  say  that  our  friend 
was  utterly  overwhelmed  with  his  emotions, 
and,  for  at  least  once  in  his  life,  failed  in  his 
utterance — to  the  great  disappointment  of 
both  father  and  daughters.  The  man  bought 
the  piece  of  goods,  and  no  doubt  will  always 
think  with  regret  of  what  his  daughters 
missed. — Lewiston  Journal. 
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JOHN  MACDONALD  <£.  CO.    *    * 

Wellington  and    Front  Streets   P^ast,   TORONTO. 

An;  now  showing  samples    QODIMP     TDAflC     ' n  tfle  ^°^ow'nS  departments  :  t 

of  their  purchases  for  the   Ul   R  1 1 1 U        flnUL        Carpets,  Wooliens  and  Prints, 

Which  can  be  seen  either  in  their  warehouses  or  with  their  travellers.     They  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  trade  to 

ODDS  AND  ENDS— IN  EACH    DEPARTMENT, 

Which  they  are  showing  at  Special   Prices  to  clear  previous  to  their  semi-annual  stock-taking.      They  have  also  just  received  direct  via 

New  York,  from  European  Manufacturers,  a  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

Fancy  Goods  for  the  CHRISTMAS  -and-  Holiday  Trade 

Which  is  very  attractive  and  of  extra  value.     They  solicit  from  you  a  visit  to  their  Warehouses,  and  an  inspection 
of  their  samples  through  their  travellers,  who  will  call  on  you  shortly. 


Orders  Solicited.    Filling  letter  orders  a  specialty.    All  orders  filled  with  promptness  and  despatch. 


DEPABTMEITTS: 
Silks,         Hosiery,    Woollens,     Staples,    Linens,     Smallwares, 
Dress  Goods,  Gloves,      Trimmings,  Prints,      Carpets,   Gents'  Furnishings. 

The   Assorting   House    of  the    Dominion- 

fiORDON.  MACKAY  <£  QO„ 

WHOLESALE   DRY  GOODS, 

Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  Toronto. 

The  Trade  is  invited  to  inspect  our  stock.  Leading  lines  in  all  depart- 
ments. Close  prices  on  staples.  No  better  values  to  be  had  in  the  trade 
Clean,  fresh,  well-assorted  stock  to  select  from. 

GORDON,  MACKAY  &  CO. 

JNlECJU     GOODS    RECENTLY  RECEIVED. 

A  Large  Assortment  of    ChfUStlTiStS    J^QQ)<IXXQcXP , 

Including  Latest  Novelties  in  KNOTS  and  FOUR-IN-HAND  SCARVES.  BLACK  SCARVES 
in  all  the  Leading  Shapes.  Men's  and  Ladies'  Hemmed-Stitched  and  Embroidered  SI  LK  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. 

Fresh  Designs  in   6-4  Tweed   Dress  Goods. 

Navy  Blue,  Myrtle,  and  Fawn  Box  Cloths. 

One  Hundred  Pieces  Black  Worsted  Trousering. 

LETTER  AND  TRAVELLERS'  ORDERS  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

WYLD,  GRASETT  &  DARLING,  -  TORONTO. 
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COUNTERFEIT   liIFE    IflSUHANCE. 


TOBONTO,  October  16th,  1891, 

\\ .  .).  McMuRTitY,  Esq..  Manager, 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association, 

loroiiro.  (nit. 

Dkab  SIB.— I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  $10,000,  in  lull  pay- 
ment of  Policy  No.  'J70MH,  on  the 'life  ot  my  late 
husband,  Innatius  Kortnann. 

I  wish  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated 
by  the  officers  of  the  Association  in  this  matter, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  commend  too  highly 
their  action  in  facilitating  in  every  way  in  their 
power  an  early  settlement  of  my  claim. 

I  have  not  experienced  any  trouble  whateverin 
arriving  at  a  settlement,  and  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  recommend  the  Mutual  Reserve 
to  my  friends  and  others  who  may  wish  a  safe  re- 
liable insurance  at  moderate  cost. 

Yours  truly, 

M.   E.   KoRMANN. 


In  its  issue  of  die  1 8  th  insi.  "The  Monetary  Times",  in  an 
editorial  under  -the  above  heading,  laboriously  endeavors  to  con- 
vince its  readers  that  the  business  of  th<j  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  is  only  a  counterfeit  of  real  life  insurance. 

LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD, 


On  the  27th  of  January  The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 

Life  Association  will  hold  its  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  at 
the  Home  Office,  Potter  Building,  N.Y.  Since  its  organization  it 
has  paid  out  to  the  Wid6ws  and  Orphans  of  its  Deceased  Members 
over  $12,000,000. 
As  this  is  the  object  for  which  all  Life  Insurance  Companies  are  supposed  to  be  organized,  we 
CLAIM  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  has  always  been  giving  its  policy  holders  the  genuine  article. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association 
has  accumulated  a  Reserve  Fund  of  $3,155,220.94  in  cash. 

No  commuted  commissions  ;  no  agents'  balances  ;  no  office  furni- 
ture ;  no  palatial  buildings  ;  but  all  solid  cash  securely  invested  in  first 
mortgages  on  improved  property  in  New  York  City,  and  held  in  Trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  policy  holders  by  the  Great  Central  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City.    Not  one  counterfeit  or  one  dishonest  dollar  in  the  huge  pile. 

During  the  fast  Eleven  years  THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  has  been  officially  examined/by  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  States  of  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  OHIO,  MINNESOTA,  RHODE  ISLAND,  COLORADO. 
WEST  VIRGINIA,  and  NORTH  DAKOTA,  and  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  accountants,  of  London,  England,  whose  published 
reports  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  commendatory  to  the  Company  and  its  Management.  It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  such 
eminent  actuaries  as  the  Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Aug.  T.  Harvey  and  Lucien  McAdam. 

Its  President,  Edward  B.  Harper,  who  has  fought  the  battles  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  during  the  past  eleven  years  so  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully, stands  at  the  head  and  front  of  his  profession,  and  as  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Wells  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  is  "the  Napoleon 
of  Life  Insurance"  on  this  continent.  We  can  assure  the  editor  of  The  Monetary  Times  that  there  is  nothing  counterfeit  about  him. 
Where  he  is  best  known,  there  he  is  most  respected. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  has  over  60,000  members  and  over  $200,000,000  of  insurance  in  force.  It  is  doing  business  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  in  all  healthy  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

We  respectfully  commend  these  facts  to  the  editor  of  the  article  in  question,  who  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  system 
of  the  Mutual  Reserve,  and  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  or  his  eyes  and  intellect  were  blinded  by  his  desire  to  wilfully  misrepresent 
and  injure  a  great  and  beneficent  institution,  honestly  and  economically  managed,  in  the  interest  of  the  Level  Premium  Companies,  who 
give   his  paper   a  large  and  profitable  advertising  patronage.     "  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding." 


It  has  on  deposit  in  the  different  countries  where  it  is  doing  business  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  is  under  Government  supervision  and  gives  pure  life  insurance  unmixed 
with  banking  and  investment  at  about  one-half  the  rate  of  the  level  premium  Companies. 


CIRCULARS    SENT    IF    REQUESTED. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Unrepresented  Districts. 


W.  J.  JWeJVlUKTKV, 


MANAGER  FOR  ONTARIO, 

MAIL  BUILDING,  TORONTO. 


CARD  OF   THANKS. 

Bhuikvili.k,  Dec   Mth,  1891. 
W.J.McMubtry,  Esq..  Toronto,  Manager  Mutual 
Reserve  Fund  Life  Association.— 
Deab  Sir--I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  cheque  for  |6,000  in   settlement  of  policy  No. 
51,G7!i  on  the  life  of  my  late  husband.  Benjamin 
Harper.     I  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  prompt  action  of  the  Company  in  offering 
to  advance  money  on  notice  o  death,  which  proves 
a  great  boon  in  time  of   trouble.    1   would  also 
make  mention  of  the  company's  action  through- 
out   the    whole    matter,    not    having  had     the 
least  trouble  in  the  settlement  of  the  claim.     I  can 
with  confidence  recommend  intending  insurers  to 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 
Respectfully  Yours 
CHARLOTTE  A.  HARPER. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

F  CHRISTMAS 
themes  there  have 
been  and  will  ever 
be,  in  this  and  other 
Christian  lands, 
more  pages  written 
and  more  dis- 
courses  spoken 
than  on  any  other 
the  world  has  ever 
known.  To  the 
most  of  those  who 
observe  the  day,  it 
has,  first,  its  religi- 
ous aspect.  Amid 
lights  and  flowers, 
the  paeans  of  rich 
voices  and  the 
swelling  tones  ot 
organ  and  orches- 
tra, the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  receives 
its  devotional  ob- 
servances. Again, 
it  is  its  mission  to  bring  smiles  and  sunshine,  to  strew  flowers  along 
life's  ruggdd  pathway,  and  to  mingle  some  of  the  sweet  things  of  life 
with  the  distasteful  and  unpleasant  so  much  of  which  is  found  in 
the  daily  experience  of  many,  if  not  the  most,  of  us.  For  this  day 
at  least,  the  din  and  tumult  have  ceased;  an  air  of  holy  calm  en- 
wraps the  earth  as  with  a  mantle,  and  rudeness,  violence,  and  dis- 
cord are  transformed  to  gentleness,  kindness  and  harmony.  "  Peace 
on  earth;  good  will  to  man."  How  these  words  thrill  and  ennoble  the 
human  heart  and  when  hand  clasps  hand  and  eye  returns  the  kindly 
glance  of  eye,  as  the  hearty  greeting  springs  from  the  lips,  we  recog- 
nize the  brotherhood  of  man  and  our  hearts  are  filled  with  more 
kindly   thoughts   one   to   another.     Though  cares  may  press  and 


troubles  throng  all  the  grim  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  that 
precede  it,  when  once  the  chimes  of  Christmas  Day  ring  out  upon 
the  air,  the  furrowed  brows  relax,  the  anxious  eyes  light  up,  and 
every  one  of  us,  however  conditioned,  and  wherever  placed,  feels 
the  glad  thrill  of  the  world's  happiness  touch  both  lite  and  heart, 
as  we  too  join  in  greetings  to  the  happy  day.  Men  who  never  give 
the  origin  of  the  world's  great  festival  a  thought,  feel  their  best 
natures  stirred  to  be  in  the  good  times  they  see  and  feel  around  them, 
and  to  do  their  share  towards  brightening  and.  cheering  the  little 
corner  of  the  earth  for  whose  happiness  they  are  responsible.  Even 
scoffers  and  such  as  have  no  distinct  idea  of  religious  belief  cease 
from  logical  reasoning  and  historical  refutation,  and  become  as  little 
children  in  Christmas  entertainment.  A  great  longing  to  make 
others  happy  fills  every  heart  ;  now,  if  ever,  the  purse  strings  are 
loosened  ;  the  giver  is  blessed  in  giving,  the  receiver  happy  in  re- 
ceiving ;  and  the  fair  garland  of  Christmas  gifts  and  Christmas 
greetings  that  links  heart  to  heart  vies  in  fragrance  and  beauty  with 
the  more  perishable  blossoms  that  deck  the  Christmas  home.  We 
all  have  our  share  of  joys  and  sorrows,  losses  and  disappointments 
but  on  this  holy  Christmas  Day  we  are  always  inspired  to  hope  for 
the  brightest  and  best  and  not  to  shrivel  and  shrink  when  trouble 
crosses  our  path.  Welcome  then  to  the  Christmas-tide,  that  season 
of  merrymaking,  with  its  happy  home  gatherings,  its  tokens  of  re- 
membrance and  love,  of  paternal  thoughtfulness  and  filial  regard  ! 
May  all  our  readers  live  long  and  prosper  and  to  one  and  all  we 
earnestly  wish  "  A  Merry  Christmas  "  and  "  A  Happy  New  Year." 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime, 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head — 
"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said  ; 

"  For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.  " 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  pnd  deep, 
"  God  is  not  dead  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  !" 

Henry  w.  Longfellow. 
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ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


THE  TRADE  IN  MONTREAL. 


'      ' 


ITH  this  issue  The  Re- 
view closes  its  first 
ye;ir  of  existence,  and 
takingeverything  into 
consideration,  we  have 
much  cause  for  feel- 
ing gratified  with  the 
results.  In  our  salu- 
tatory we  expressed 
the  conviction  that 
our  venture  would 
quickly  succeed  in  se- 
curing the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  trade,  and  in  this  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
No  sooner  was  the  first  number  issued  than  something  unprece- 
dented in  trade  journalism  occurred,  viz.  :  Several  local  dealers 
called  personally  at  our  office  and  tendered  their  subscription  and 
almost  every  mail  brought  subscriptions  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  every  province  in  the  Dominion.  Since  then  our  can- 
vassers have  met  with  extraordinary  success  and  the  good  work  still 
goes  on  in  increasing  volume.  Hundreds  of  retailers  have  not  re- 
newed their  subscriptions  to  other  trade  papers,  preferring  to  be 
satisfied  with  The  Review,  knowing  full  well  that  they  always  can 
depend  upon  finding  something  of  practical  value  to  them  in  its  col- 
umns. This  is  a  fact  of  which  we  not  only  have  personal  knowledge 
but  is  borne  out  bv  communications  received  by  us  from  time  to 
time.  We  give  the  following  as  an  instance,  which  came  to  hand 
last  month  from  a  merchant  in  Stratford  :  "  I  returned  my  copy  of 
Dry  Goods  Review  to-day  in  mistake,  thinking  it  was  The  Mone- 
tary Times  for  which  my  sub.  had  run  out,  and  which  I  stopped,  and 
in  a  hurry  got  them  mixed  in  my  mind.  Kindly  forward  again  and 
oblige."  We  are  not  given  to  boasting,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
modestly  claiming  that  the  popularity  of  The  Review  has  been 
gained  entirely  upon  its  merits,  as  we  have  aimed  from  the  start  to 
turn  out  a  first-class  journal  in  every  respect,  creditable  to  the  trades 
it  represents.  The  many  letters  of  commendation  from  subscribers, 
which  we  have  published  from  time  to  time,  are  the  best  evidence 
we  can  offer  that  our  aim  has  been  successful.  The  latest  in  this  re- 
spect was  received  a  few  days  ago  from  Messrs.  Youell  &  Wrong, 
Aylmer,  Ont.,  as  follows  :  "  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  journal 
and  think  it  a  good  investment  for  one  dollar."  So  much  for  the 
past. 

Regarding  the  future  we  shall  use  every  effort  to  keep  upward 
and  onward.  Whatever  will  tend  to  still  further  popularize  The 
Review  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  any  suggestions  on  this  point 
will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Let  us  again  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  grievances,  and  for  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  the 
trade.  These  are  numerous,  and  when  a  medium  is  established 
wherein  they  can  be  thoroughly  discussed,  it  should  be  liberally 
taken  advantage  of.  Our  illustrated  sketches  of  prominent  men  in 
the  trade  have  turned  out  a  popular  feature  and  they  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  February  we  will  make  our  first  attempt  at  issuing  a 
special  number  and  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  typographically  and 
otherwise  it  will  be  far  ahead  of  any  similiar  publication  on  this 
continent.  It  will  be  most  handsomely  illustrated,  and  will  contain 
articles  on  practical  subjects  by  gentlemen  prominently  identified 
with  the  trade.  Hcwever,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  what  we  will  do  in  the  future.  Our  record  in  the  past  year 
should  be  asufficient  guarantee  that  we  are  determined  on  "deeds 
of  high  resolve."  We  entered  the  field  of  journalism  with  the  avowed 
object  of  making  The  Review  the  most  popular  trade  paper  in 
Canada,  and  are  sparing  neither  expense  nor  trouble  for  its  accom- 
plishment. We  have  to  thank  our  numerous  friends  for  their  sup- 
port and  kindly  encouragement,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  our 
endeavor  will  be  to  merit  still  further  recognition  in  this  regard. 


(Hy  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

There  are  more  than  ten  years  since  the  Dry  Goods  trade  had  so 
much  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  weather.  In  the  district,  of 
which  Montreal  is  the  centre,  the  mildness  is  up  to  this  time  like 
that  of  September,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  and  even  then 
the  cold  was  not  sufficient  to  frighten  people  into  laying  in  season- 
able goods.  And  it  is  a  belief  among  the  trade  that  if  people  do  not 
buy  before  the  first  of  January  they  will  not  buy  at  all.  The  holidays 
are  in  sight  and  there  has  yet  been  no  call  for  the  goods  usually  in- 
cidental to  the  season,  and  most  of  the  dealers  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  selling  none  at  all.  But  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
dulness  to  take  stock  and  find  out  just  where  they  stand.  This  re- 
fers more  particularly  to  the  retailers,  but  it  will  reflect  upon  the 
wholesale  trade  in  due  course.  A  matter  that  puzzles  everybody  is 
that  collections  are  so  obstinate  when  the  country  is  full  of  grain, 
when  farmers  in  Ontario  have  marketed  largely,  and  in  most  cases 
remunerative  prices  prevail.  A  canvass  of  all  the  leading  dry  goods 
firms  bears  out  the  statement  that  collections  are  unprecedentedly 
bad  and  the  blame  is  thrown  upon  the  country  merchants  for  not 
looking  after  their  accounts.  The  farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  slow  to 
appreciate  business  needs  and  they  are  apt  to  consider  to-morrow 
better  than  to-day.  The  retailer  does  not  choose  to  instruct  them 
and  so  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  wholesale  merchants.  This 
carelessness  is  embarrassing  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  period  of  depression  is  counteracting  the  effects  of 
the  prosperity  that  should  now  be  felt.  The  evidence  from  the  coun- 
try merchants  is  accumulating  to  show  that  farmers  are  being  par- 
ticularly pressed  by  the  implement  men,  and  by  money  lenders,  and 
that  they  are  giving  these  two  classes  their  first  attention  to  prevent 
a  seizure  of  their  goods  and  a  foreclosure  of  mortgages.  This  con- 
dition is  only  temporary  and  must  pass.  There  is  ground  for  nothing 
but  hopefulness  since  all  classes  have  taken  the  lesson  of  caution  to 
heart.  Money  for  legitimate  business  is  easily  obtainable  at  the 
banks  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  plentiful  for  purposes  of  moving  the 
crops,  but  the  time  and  signature  of  the  paper  require  to  be  right. 
The  period  of  failures  appears  to  be  at  an  end.  Within  the  last 
month  there  has  not  been  a  serious  dry  goods  failure  throughout  the 
whole  of  Canada.  The  prices  of  staple  goods  are  stationary  or 
downward  but  as  a  rule  values  are  firmly  held  without  change.  The 
price  of  cotton  is  firm,  under  the  steadying  influences  of  the  syndi- 
cate, and  according  to  the  advance  in  the  listed  value  of  Canada 
Cotton  Company  it  is  probable  that  this  concern  will  soon  fall  into 
the  association.  The  stock  is  advancing  and  operators  appear  to 
expect  this.  Travelers  are  now  at  their  busiest  and  send  in  hopeful 
reports  of  the  spring  trade.  They  have  a  full  line  of  samples  but 
are  pushing  Canadian  cottons  and  woollens  and  booking  good  ac- 
counts for  the  early  part  of  1892.  Last  summer  the  buying  for  the 
fall  trade  was  so  scanty,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  sorting 
orders  coming  in  on  the  spring  trip  would  be  a  feature  of  trade,  but 
these  looked-for  orders  have  not  become  a  fictor. 


THE    REVIEW  AHEAD. 

On  December  12th,  we  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Harry  Harman,  Window  Dresser  &c,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who 
placed  a  small  advertisement  in  the  October  and  November  issues 
of  The  Review,  in  which  he  says  : 

AS  TO  RETURNS,  1  CAN  ONLY  SAY  THAT  OF  SOME  TWELVE 
JOURNALS  I  HAVE  ADVERTISED  IN,  I  HA>'E  RECEIVED  MORE  IN 
NUMBERS    FROM     THE      REVIEW     THAN    ANY    OF     THE    OTHER 

JOURNALS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  to  this  practical  evidence  of  the  value  of  The 
Review  as  an  advertising  medium. 
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KNOX,  MORGAN  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Importers, 

Hamilton,       -        -      Ontario. 


SPECIALS   FOR    DEC  EMBER-- 629  PIECES  of  VICTORIA 

Cloth.      Cleared  the  lot  from  the  manufacturer  at  a  sacrifice;  about 
25    Choice    Patterns.      Price  6  5 -8c,   60  days  nett. 

These  Goods  are  w:>rth  8c;  best  substitute  for  Dark  Flannelettes  in 
the  Market.      Send  for  samples. 


Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Samples  of  Spring  Goods,  now  in 
Travellers'  hands,  before  placing  your  orders. 

=®       FOR  THE  RETAIL  TRADE      ®= 


"  PATENT  ROLL "  COTTON  BATTING, 

None  genuine  but  the  following  registered  brands  : 

NORTH   STAR.  CRESCENT.  PEARL. 


Every  Retail  Dry  GrOOds  Dealer  should  carry,   expose   and   press   the  sale  of  this 
article,  especially  designed  for  the  following  house  uses  : 

Bed  Comforts,  Mattress  Covers  for  Warmth  and  Softness,  Upper  Lining  for  Mattresses, 
Baby  Quilts,  Chair  and  Baby  Carriage  Cushions,  Stair  Pads,  Ironing  Pads,  Tea 
Cosies,  Furniture  and  Undertakers'  Linings,  Packing  for  Fragile  Ware,  Dress- 
makers' Purposes,  etc.,  etc. 

THESE  GrOODS  are   neatly  baled   or  cased   in  4,  6,  8,  12  or  16   oz.  rolls   and   may  be 
obtained  of  all  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Houses. 


"  BALED  "  Goods  same  quality  but  less  price. 


THE 
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THE    PATRONS    OF     INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  experiences  in  a  man's  life  is  when 
another  man  slaps  him  on  the  back  and  tells  him  that  he  is  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world,  the  more  so  when  he  ought  to  know  and 
does  know  very  well  that  he  is  not  one  whit  better  than  his  neigh- 
bors but  perhaps  a  great  deal  worse.  There  are  some  people  who 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  sort  of  flattery  and  if  the  report  of 
a  recent  meeting  at  Richmond  Hill,  of  the  York  County  association 
of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  is  correct,  the  tarmeis  must  take  a  front 
seat  in  this  r2specf.  A  lecturer  of  the  organization  addressed  them 
on  that  occasion  in  the  most  fulsome  terms,  telling  them  in  effect 
that  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  their  employment  most  re- 
sembled the  employment  of  the  Divine  Being  who  gave  to  the  earth 
its  fertility,  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  well  pleased  were  his  audience  that 
they  applauded  him  vigorously.  Not  only  that  but  in  the  opinion 
of  this  man  with-the-gift-of-the-gab  all  other  trades  and  professions 
were  conspiring  to  crush  the  farmer  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppres- 
sion and  rob  him  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges.  Of  course  these 
poor,  guileless,  suffering  farmers  were  not  told  of  the  many  miser- 
able tricks  they  play  upon  the  country  storekeeper  or  upon  the 
unsuspecting  consun.er.  That's  not  what  these  lecturers  are  paid 
for  ;  they  are  paid  to  make  the  farmer  swallow  the  most  unmitigat- 
ed rot  and  the  stronger  the  dose  the  better  they  seem  to  like  it. 
They  appeal  to  the  cupidity  and  well-known  selfishness  of  the 
farmer  and  in  doing  so  make  use  of  the  grossest  exaggerations 
and  palpable  absurdities.  The  lecturer  we  have  reference  to,  main- 
tained that  "  they  ( the  farmers )  were  paying  for  their  mer- 
chandise to-day  about  half  more  than  they  ought  to  pay. 
Let  them  analyse  it.  In  the  first  place  they  had  the  manufacturer 
who  in  the  majority  of  cases  had  to  deal  with  two  wholesale  men. 
When  he  sold  to  the  first  he  had  certainly  to  put  on  a  tariff  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  loss.  The  first  man  in  selling  to  the  second  had 
to  put  on  a  tariff  for  a  similar  reason.  The  second  man  had  to  be 
recouped  for  loss  in  dealing  with  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  did  the 
same  to  the  consumer.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  the  com- 
mercial traveler.  Under  the  old  credit  system  «to-day,  therefore, 
they  were  paying  for  at  least  four  losses.  Of  the  commercial  traveler 
it  might  be  said  that  perhaps  he  was  a  necessary  evil.  They  found 
that  these  men  were  costing  them  from  8  to  15  per  cent  more  for 
their  merchandise  Besides  their  salaries,  ranging  from  $800  to 
$1,500  per  annum, there  was  their  expenses  and  whiskey  bill — no  un- 
important item.  (Laughter.)  And  these  travelers  alwaysstopped  at  the 
besthotelandgot  thebestin  theland.  Could  the  farmer  do  that?  No." 
Does  this  not  demonstrate  that  this  man  is  either  grossly  ignorant 
of  ordinary  business  methods  or  that  he  wilfully  makes  use  of  mis- 
leading statements  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  rouse 
within  them  the  demon  of  distrust  and  suspicion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  his  so-called  tariff  statements  as  every  business  man 
can  see  their  absurdity,  but  we  must  protest  most  vigorously  against 
his  contemptible  and  slanderous  charge  against  commercial  travel- 
ers. In  the  face  of  temptations  to  which  no  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity are  subjected,  wesay  unhesitatingly  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  as  a  body  they  are  as  temperate  in  their  habits,  if  not  more 
so,  than  any  other  class  and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  there  are 
numerically  more  strictly  temperance  men  in  their  ranks  than 
among  the  farming  community.  When  such  men  as  this  lecturer 
finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bolster  up  his  position,  to  cast  asper- 
sions upon  a  body  of  men,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing themselves,  it  can  only  be  characterized  as  an  unmanly  act  and 
one  shewing  the  weakness  of  the  cause  he  represents.  The  Patrons 
of  Industry  may  flourish  for  a  brief  period,  but  common  sense  will 
ultimately  assert  itself  and  the  farmers  will  be  forced  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  no  better  than  other  citizens  of  the  State  and  must  con- 


duct their  business  on  business  principles.  Their  position  is  utterly 
untenable.  Instead  of  being  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression 
they  are  doing  their  level  best  to  oppress  and  ruin  tradesmen  who 
will  not  enter  into  their  unrighteous  agreement.  We  know  of  store- 
keepers who  have  been  glad  to  cancel  their  agreement  with  the 
patrons  as  they  found  they  were  losing  the  whole  of  their  other  cus- 
tomers .  We  have  no  desire  to  enter  the  prophetic  line,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  the  organization  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  will  be  short-lived  and  that  those  storekeepers, 
who  are  now  reaping  a  temporary  advantage  from  their  custom,  will 
yet  have  ample  cause  to  curse  the  day  on  which  they  signed  away 
their  right  to  control  their  own  business. 


A    THRIVING    INDUSTRY. 

Three  years  ago  Messrs.  Newlands  &  Co.,  of  Gait,  Ont.,  started 
a  new  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  Buffalo  robes.  This 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  shaggy 
monarch  of  '.he  prairie.  While  in  Gait  the  other  day  we  visited  the 
establishment  and  were  courteously  shown  through  it  by  Mr.  War- 
nock.  The  robes  were  seen  in  their  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
and  no  one  could  be  otherwise  than  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
durability  and  imperviousness  to  wind  or  rain,  so  desirable  in  our 
North-West.  One  striking  point  in  their  favor  is  that  the  more  they 
are  exposed  to  storms  the  more  they  resemble  the  fur  of  the  natural 
animal.  This  was  borne  out  by  one  shewn  to  us  which  had  been 
in  constant  use  by  a  medical  man  for  two  seasons.  Owing  to  the 
mild  weather  of  the  past  two  winters  there  has  not  been  the  demand 
for  the  robes  which  colder  weather  would  have  stirred  up,  but  the 
manufacturers  say  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  and  that  they 
have  every  fa'th  in  the  pronounced  success  of  their  industry.  Since 
starting,  the  firm  have  branched  into  other  lines  and  are  now  manu- 
facturing wolf-grey  imitation  robes,  which  they  claim  are  more 
pliable  than  the  real  article,  and  imitation  Buffalo  and  dogskin  coats 
which  are  first  class  goods  and  should  become  verv  popular  wher- 
ever warmth  and  comfort  are  desired.  They  have  made  a  great  suc- 
cess in  their  Jersey  cloths  for  children's  wraps,  etc.,  ana  in  their 
glove  linings.  Their  latest  venture  is  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
lambskin  and  they  have  already  brought  it  to  such  perfection  that 
glove  men  say  the  problem,  which  has  so  long  bothered  them,  has  at 
last  been  solved. 

THE  KNIT  GOODS  TRADE. 

Manufacturers  of  knit  goods  report  that  the  volume  of  business 
this  year  has  been  on  the  whole  very  good,  out  that  prices  have  been 
cut  to  a  very  fine  point.  The  profit  to  the  manufacturer  has  there- 
fore not  been  nearly  what  was  anticipated.  Although  the  demand 
for  domestic  goods  keeps  steadily  increasing  there  is  still  great 
scope  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  Certain  manufacturers  turn 
out  certain  lines  which  they  can  place  to  advantage,  but  that  of  it- 
self is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  busy  throughout  the  year,  conse- 
quently many  mills  are  forced  to  lie  idle  for  some  months  of  the 
year  at  considerable  loss,  which  makes  a  heavy  inroad  upon  the 
legitimate  profits.  There  is  a  point  that  we  think  deserves  serious 
consideratiou  by  the  manufacturers,  and  that  is  some  distinctive 
trade  mark  whereby  their  goods  would  be  known  not  only  by  the 
trade  but  by  the  consumer.  One  manufacturer  may  turn  out  a  much 
superior  article  than  his  neighbor,  but  he  derives  no  practical  advan- 
tage therefrom  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  across  the  counter 
without  the  consumers  being  in  a  position  to  ask  again  for  the  same 
make  if  it  pleases  them.  A  distinctive  trade  mark  would  obviate 
this,  and  we  know  from  enquiries  and  personal  observation  that  it 
would  pay  some  manufacturers  well  to  introduce  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  solicit  letters  from  our  readers  on  business  topics.  A  practical  mer- 
chant's views  are  always  of  great  value  to  others  in  the  same  business,  and 
we  should  !>e  pleased  to  have  our  paper  made  the  medium  of  exchanging 
such  opinions  and  experiences. 
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New  Style 


n  n  " 


D "  Machine. 


You  have 
your  choice 
of  any  three 
of  following 
sizes  of  dies, 

22,      24,     28, 

30  and  36. 


No  Dry  Goods  Store  or  Tailor  can 
do  without  it. 

Schott  Bros.  "  D "  Button  Making  Machine. 

Before  buying  covered  buttons  see  the  products 
of  this  machine,  a  machine  by  which  a  merchant 
can  make  a  first-class  button,  to  order,  of  any 
ordinary  size,  out  of  same  material  as  costume, 
cloak,  coat  or  jacket  is  made. 

It  cuts  the  cloth  blanks  and  makes  the  button 
perfectly. 

There  are  over  2,000  of  the   No.   4  Schott   Machine  in 
use  in  Canada. 

Price  of  Machine   complete   for   making   three  sizes  of 

buttons,  $10.00  net  Cash. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  DOMINION. 


A  full  line 
of  Moulds 
always  on 
hand. 


Accounts    Adjusted,    Books  Opened  or  Audited. 
Trial  Balances  and  Balance  Sheets  Prepared. 


IP_    COBBIDI, 

Accountant,  Auditor,  Etc., 

EXPERT  AUDITING,  BUSINESS  INVESTIGATIONS   and   GENERAL 
ACCOUNTANCY  A  SPECIALTY. 

Books  written   up. 

Office,    139  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO. 

NO  LAUNDRY  BILLS  NECESSARY. 
^.     IB.    MITC  HE  ILL'S 

Rubberine  -  Waterproof  -  Collars  -  and  -  Cuffs 

Are  the  most  reliable  goods  of  the  kind  in  the  market.     Specially 

adapted  for  Travellers,  Sportsmen  and    Mechanics.     For 

sale    by  all  wholesale  houses. 

Factory  and  Office,  89  Richmond  St.  West,  TORONTO. 

DO  YOU  HANDLE  SHOW  CASE  GOODS  ? 

Jewelry,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Scissors  ?  Fountain  and  Gold 
Pens,  and  Holders  ?  Silver  Plated  Flat  Ware  and  Hollow 
Ware  ?  Watches  in  Gold  Filled,  Silver  and  Nickel  Cases  ? 
AH  these  and  many  other  things  you  will  find  illustrated  by 
400  cuts,  accurately  described,  and  offered  to  you  at  very  low 
figures,  in  our  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application.  Send  for 
it.    You  will  like  it. 

THE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS. 


As  a  special  inducement  we  offer  the  Dry  Goods  Review  and 
The  Canadian  Grocer,  published  weekly,  for  one  year,  for 
$2.50.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Review  is  $i  per 
year,  and  The  Grocer  $2.00  per  year. 

Both  papers  are  acknowledged  by  the  trade  to  be  the  best  trade 
papers  in  Canada. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  to 

6  Wellington   St.,  West,  Toronto. 


THE  LEE  SPOOL 

TOOK  THE 

-  Gold  Medal  at  the  Jamaica  Exhibition  - 

AS  THE 

Best  Sewing  Cotton  for  Hand  or 
Machine  Work. 


CALDECOTT,  BURTON  &  SPENCE, 

Wholesale  Selling  Agents, 

46  and  48  Bay  St.,  -  Toronto. 


Toronto  Fringe  and  Tassel  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

FRINGES,     CORDS,     MILLINERY, 

POMPONS,  TASSELS,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  UNDERTAKERS'  TRIMMINGS. 


27  Front  St,  West,   10R0NT0. 


JAMES  HOLDSWORTH,  Card  Clothing-  Manufacturer, 

Upperhead   Mills,   Huddersfield,  England. 
Cards  made  of  English    Oak-bark  tanned   leather,    Filleting    of 
best  Linen  Warp  Vulcanized  Cloth,  Fox's   Hardened  and  Tempered 
Steel  and  Swedish  Iron  Wire. 

G.  B.  FRASER, 

14  Colborne  St.,  Toronto,  Agent  for  Canada. 
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JAMES  SHORT  McM ASTER, 

(Of  MoMaster  &  Co.,  Toronto.) 


His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent  ;  frank  and  kind. 

—Scott. 

The  commanding  place  that,  since  his  return  to  Canada  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  James  Short  McMaster  has  taken  in  the  dry  goods 
business  of  our  country,  and  the  powerful  influence  he  has  already 
exerted  on  the  general  tone  and  policy  of  the  trade,  make  a  study 
of  the  elements  of  his  strength  an  interesting  one.  Rare  indeed  is 
that  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  ensures 
genuine  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce,  and  thrice  fortu- 
nate is  he  who  so  wins  and 
holds  his  place  as  to  incite 
no  feelings  of  envy  among 
his  competitors. 

Mr.  McMaster  was  born 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, and  came  out  to 
Canada  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family  in 
1840.  In  1844,  while  a 
mere  lad,  he  was  taken  into 
the  warehouse  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Senator  McMaster. 
The  business  was  then  car- 
ried on  on  the  west  side  of 
Yonge  street,  one  door 
south  of  King  street.  Some 
years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  more 
commodious  premises.  The 
warehouseselected  was  that 
adjoining  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Daniel  McLean.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr.  McMaster 
acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  dry  goods 
trade  that  has  ever  since 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Here  his  brother  Arthur 
R.  McMaster  and  himself 
worked  with  untiring  en- 
ergy in  building  up  the 
magnificent  business  out  of 
which  the  late  Senator 
made  his  fortune. 

So  early  did  the  young 
man  command  the  confidence  of  his  employers  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  buying  for  the 
house.  His  first  purchase  was  a  very  considerable  one,  and  was 
made  in  Buffalo.  The  soundness  of  his  judgment  was  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  that  consignment  was  disposed  of  in  a 
few  days. 

The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  the  British  markets  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  James  McMaster,  brother  of  the  Senator,  who  was  then 
the  resident  English  partner  of  the  firm.  Two  years  later,  and  when 
only  twenty-three  yeais  of  age,  J.  Short  McMaster  and  his  brother 
Arthur  were  admitted  to  an  interest  in  the  business. 

In  1858  Mr.  James  McMaster  retired  from  the  firm,  selling  out 
his  interest  to  the  young  men.  The  firm  name  was  then  changed 
to  Wm.  McMaster  &  Nephews.  The  following  year,  1859,  Mr.  J. 
Short  McMaster  assumed  the  duties  of  resident  English  partner, 


JAMES  SHORT   McMASTER. 


and  took  up  his  residence  in  Manchester.  Some  years  later  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  remove  the  English  offices  from  Manchester  to  Lon- 
don. 

In  1866  the  late  Senator  retired  with  an  ample  fortune,  disposing 
of  his  interest  to  his  nephews  who  had  been  so  long  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  business,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  changed  to  A. 
R.  McMaster  &  Bro.  The  business  in  their  hands  continued  stea- 
dily to  increase,  and  in  1870,  after  the  subject  had  been  carefully 
canvassed  with  Mr.  J.  Short  McMaster,  who  visited  Canada  that 
year,  it  was  decided  that  the  providing  of  more  ample  quarters  could 
be  no  longer  delayed  The  result  of  this  decision  was  the  immedi- 
ate erection  of  the  commanding  building  now  occupied  by  the  firm, 
numbers  4  to  12  Front  Street  West.  The  site  was  wisely  chosen  as 
the  building  stands  in  the  immediate  centre  of  the  wholesale  dis- 
trict. It  consists  of  five  floors,  including  basement,  and  is  in  every 
respect  admirably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
business.     The  interior  arrangements  are  perfect,  every  detail  for 

the  effective  display  of  the 
goods  in  the  various  de- 
partments having  been 
carefully  considered  and 
thoroughly  carried  out. 

Mr.ArthurR.McMaster's 
health  gradually  failed  him, 
and  by  his  death  in  1881 
the  business  suffered  a 
most  serious  loss. 

During  Mr.  J.  Short  Mc- 
Master's  residence  in  Eng- 
land, of  over  thirty  years 
in  all,  he  continued  to  keep 
in  close  personal  touch 
with  the  dry  goods  trade 
generally  and  with  the 
business  of  his  own  firm  in 
particular.  Not  only  did 
he  supervise  the  buying  of 
the  house,  but  he  main- 
tained a  careful  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  de- 
velopments of  the  Canadian 
importing  business.  His 
success  in  maintaining  a 
mastery  of  the  changing 
conditions  of  trade  has 
been  well  exemplified  by 
the  facility  with  which  he 
has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  when  called 
upon  to  reassume  personal 
charge  of  his  Canadian 
business. 

From   1873  to  1889  Mr. 
McMaster  also  carried  on 
in  London  banking  operations  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  thus  gain- 
ing an  experience  in  finance  that   few   men   in  the  wholesale  trade 
possess. 

Two  years  ago  he  deemed  it  wise  to  return  to  the  home  of  his 
early  life,  and  take  personal  charge  of  the  business  in  which  he  had 
so  large  a  stake.  The  result  has  amply  justified  this  decision.  Not 
only  has  the  business,  since  his  return,  been  handled  with  the  old- 
time  vigor  and  ability  necessary  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  occu- 
pied for  over  half  a  century,  but  it  has  on  all  sides  won  new  friends. 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  has,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  business,  and  by  his  many  genial  qualities,  won  for 
himself  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  customers  of  the  house. 
He  has  at  the  same  time  secured  the  sincere  regard  and  the  unquali- 
fied confidence  of  the  whole  trade.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
sociarrelations,  these  same  genial  qualities  that  have  made  him  a 
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Gordon,  Mackay  &  Co, 


Corner  Bay  and  Front  Sts.,  Toronto. 

STAPLE  DRY  GOODS-  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Retail 
Merchants  of  Canada  into  the  closest  possible  connection  with  the  producers  of  Staple  fabrics,  we 
have  re-organized  these  departments  for  the  Spring  of  1892,  so  that  men  who  can  pay  for  their  goods 
in  60  days,  are  entitled  to  obtain  their  supplies  at  but  a  slight  advance  on  cost  of  production.  The 
favour  with  which  this  announcement  has  been  already  received,  convinces  us  that  our  course  is  gene 
rally,  if  not  universally,  approved  by  the  best  buyers  in  the  country. 

DRESS    GOODS.       We  claim  to  show  for  the  coming  season,  the  largest,  most  com- 
plete,  and  attractive    range    of  Dress  Goods  in  the  trade. 


LACE  CURTAINS.— A  special  department  with   us.     Write  for 

our  illustrated  catalogue  for  1892. 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES.— Our    "Ebony  Fast  Black"  carries 

with  it  an  absolute  guarantee. 
MEN'S    FURNISHINGS.— No    detail   of    this   department   has 

been   neglected.     See  our  values  in  Men's  Neckwear. 
WOOLLENS — Our  Stock  of  Tweeds  was  last  season   reduced  to 
Novelty  characterizes  the  coming  season's  range. 


a  minimum 


SILKS. — All  staple  lines  of  Mervs,  Sutahs,  Faille  Francaise, 
Peau  de  Soie,  Bengahne,  etc.,  etc.,  well  represented  and  at 
bottom  prices. 

Haberdashery,  Smallwares,  Ribbons,  Laces,  Muslins,  Parasols, 
etc.,  etc. 

Our  range  of  samples  throughout,  will  fully  maintain  their  well- 
known  high  standard  of  excellence. 


TRAVELLERS  WILL  RE  ON  THE  ROAD  IN  A  FEW  DAYS.     =  TERMS  LIBERAL.  = 

Gordon,  Mackiay  &  Co. 


successful  business  man  having  drawn  towards  him  hosts  of  friends 
in  private  life. 

Mr.  McMaster,  desiring  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  business, 
has  so  far  resisted  all  suggestions  to  connect  himself  with  outside 
public  or  financial  institutions. 

He  has,  however,  accepted  a  position  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  McMaster  University,  founded  by  the  late  Senator.  This  he 
could  scarcely  have  refused.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  take  the 
most  lively  interest  in  that  institution,  having  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  business  from  which  this  University  endowment 
sprung.  His  uncle,  by  his  will,  makes  a  generous  acknowledgment 
of  his  nephew's  share  in  building  up  his  fortune,  by  referring  to  him 
as  one  "  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  with  me  in  business,  and 
whose  faithful  labor  and  cooperation  contributed  materially  to  the 
accumulation  of  my  means." 


PROVINCIAL  BANKRUPTCY  LAWS. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  G  B.  Smith,  member  for 
West  York,  was  passed  amending  the  Act  respecting  assignments 
and  preferences.  The  constitutionality  of  the  measure  was  inciden- 
tally discussed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Ottawa,  on 
November  27th,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  MacDonald,  an  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  at  Toronto.  The  point 
at  issue  in  the  case  was  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
"  pressure  "  and  its  effect  upon  an  assignment.  During  the  argu- 
ment of  counsel,  Judge  Strong  intimated  that  the  point  at  issue  in- 
volved the  constitutionality  of  the  Ontario  Insolvency  Act,  and  that 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  better  not  to  proceed  any  further  until 
both  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Mr.  Mowat  were  notified  of  what  was 
being  done.  To  this  counsel  strenously  objected,  and  after  the 
judges  had  consulted  together,  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Ritchie 
announced  thaf  as  the  case  before  :hem  did  not  com?  under  the  On- 


tario Act  as  amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  court 
would  proceed  with  the  hearing  so  far  as  could  be  done  without 
touching  upon  the  constitutional  point,  but  that  in  any  future  case 
under  the  amended  Act  which  should  be  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Attorney-Generals  of  the  Dominion  and  of  Ontario  would 
have  to  be  made  parties  tc  the  cause,  in  order  that  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  to  legislate  upon  insolvency  matters 
might  be  set  at  rest.  Judge  Gwynne  took  occasion  also  to  express 
the  opinion  that  an  Insolvency  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament.  Therein  lies  the  whole  trouble  and  until  this  is 
done  our  Bankruptcy  laws  will  stand  as  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
country,  and  a  menace  to  the  development  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce.   

MONTREAL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Dry  Goods  association  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, December  10th, 
at  three  o'clock.  There  were  present  fas.  Slessor,  president ;  R.  L. 
Gault,  vice-president ;  Jno  A.  Robertson  treasurer  ;  James  P.  Cleg- 
horn,  Alphonse  Leclaire,  Jonathan  Hodgson,  Wm.  Reid,  Thos. 
Brophy,  A.  A.  Thibaudeau  and  P.  P.  Martin.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  :  President 
R.  L.  Gault  ;  vice-president,  E.  B.  Greenshields  ;  treasurer,  Jno.  A. 
Robertson  ;  directors,  Alphonse  Leclaire,  Jas.  Slessor,  Frank  May 
and  Geo.  Sumner.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Slessor,  for  the  efficient  manner  jn  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  association  during  his  term  of  office.  Mr. 
Slessor  is  at  the  head  of  the  well  known  dry  goods  house  of  Jas. 
Johnston  &  Co.,  and  has  heaps  of  admirers  among  the  tetail  trade. 


To  render  curtains  and  other  light  textile  fabrics  non-inflam- 
mable, dip  them  into  a  solution — of  about  20%  strength — of  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  and  dry  them.  The  fabrics  may  be  starched,  and 
ironed,  or  finished  in  the  usual  way. — Textile  Industries  and  Journal 
of  Fabrics. 
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EXPEDIENTS  TO  ATTRACT  TRADE. 

REATLY  as  a  merchant  may  strive  to  do  a 
larger  trade  than  his  neighbors,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  unless  he  has  a  satisfactory  num- 
ber of  profitable  sales  his  business  will  be  a 
failure.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  his  management  the  main  object 
of  every  merchant  is  to  sell  profitably.  How 
to  draw  custom,  is  one  af  the  most  serious 
problems  that  puzzle  the  brain  of  the  retailer. 
In  a  few  cases  some  merchants  have  secured 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  unless  a  business  man  under- 
stands and  practices  some  of  the  legitimate  arts  which  attract  cus- 
tomers he  will  always  witness  a  rival's  success  and  his  own  failure. 
Every  year  sees  a  greater  fertility  of  resource  displayed  by  those 
who  are  competing  for  trade,  and  every  year  an  increased  number 
of  persons  reaching  out  for  custom  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  enter 
their  doois.  Many  persons  of  conservative  ideas  may  object  to  the 
expedients  to  attract  trade  resorted  to  by  younger  and  more  ener- 
getic men,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances is  the  law  of  success,  that  usages  that  do  not  violate  right 
principle  acquire  a  sanction  after  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  and  that  our  truest  wisdom  lies  in  conforming  to  them. 
For  example,  there  was  a  time  when  few  traders  advertised.  One 
by  one  enterprising  men  took  advantage  of  the  newspaper  or  sent 
out  circulars  as  a  means  of  informing  the  public  of  what  they  had 
to  sell,  and  perhaps  thus  stealing  a  march  on  some  competitor. 
Now,  however,  almost  every  business  man  advertises,  and  not  to  do 
so  is  to  mbs  one  of  the  best  recognized  means  of  drawing  custom. 
In  this  connection  a  very  apt  article  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  Printers'  Ink  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Lindsay.  He  says  :  The  problem 
that  confronts  every  retail  dealer  enterprising  enough  to  advertise 
at  all,  is  how  to  get  his  money's  worth  of  attention  amid  a  crowding 
mass  of  dull  monotony.  Frequently  he  tries  to  settle  it  by  pur- 
chasing all  the  space  he  can  get,  and  then  filling  it — with  wind. 

A  good  retail  advertisement — what  is  it  ?  It  were  easier  to  tell 
what  it  is  not  ? 

Take  Bombastes,  the  shoe  man,  for  instance,  known  to  all  who 
ever  set  his  copy,  if  to  no  one  else — genial  Bombastes,  whose  "  ad's  " 
always  put  the  whole  office  to  hunting  for  exclamation  points  and 
ran  the  double-pica  gothic  case  out  of  sorts.  Bombastes  never 
could  understand  why  his  "ad's"  didn't  pay  like  Barnum's  and  Bon- 
ner's. He  was  a  believer  in  advertising.  He  proved  his  faith  by 
the  money  he  spent.  He  flattered  himself — so  he  said — that  he 
knew  how  to  write  an  advertisement.  Alas  !  he  didn't  know  how. 
His  explosive  style  palled  upon  the  taste.  He  was  the  victim  of  his 
own  fatal  facility. 

There  was  Gingham,  the  dry  goods  dealer.  He  not  only  patron- 
ized the  press  but  he  painted  upon  the  rocks  and  nailed  big  sign- 
boards upon  the  highway  trees.  The  burden  of  his  song  was, 
"Visit  Gingham's  Emporium."  Ideas  were  as  conspicuously  lacking 
in  his  work  as  green  corn  is  in  February.  But  every  traveling  man 
knew  that  a  certain  passport  to  his  favor  were  the  words  :  "  You're 
a  large  advertiser,  I  see,  Mr.  Gingham."  He  was  a  large  advertiser. 
He  advertised  his  store  and  himself.  How  much  he  lost  by  not 
advertising  his  goods  will  never  be  known. 

Then  there  was  the  dignified  house  of  Silverman  &  Garnet. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  this  concern  ''took  great  pleasure"  that  it  was 
"  in  receipt"  of  "a  choice  assortment  of  goods  in  its  line — clocks, 
watches,  jewelry,  silver  and  plated  ware,"  which  it  was  "  offering  " 
at  "  lowest  prices  for  cash."  Nothing  could  shake  the  plodding 
prose  of  this  estimable  concern.  Two  things  the  senior  partner  was 
sure  of — nay,  three.  First,  that  there  was  one  particularly  proper 
way  to  write  an  advertisement  and  he  had  got  it  ;  second,  that 
advertising  did  not  pay  ;  third,  that  he  ought  to  advertise  a  little, 
whether  it  paid  or  not.  He  liquidated  his  advertising  bills  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  settled   his  State,  county  and   municipal   taxes. 


None  of  these  men  were  good  advertisers,  but  who  would  have 
ventured  to  have  told  them  so  ?  Not  the  publisher,  certainly,  who 
wanted  their  business.  No  argument  could  have  made  them  believe 
that  by  nature  or  training  or  both  they  were  disqualified  from  doing 
the  work  they  were  trying  to  do.  There  was  no  Printers'  Ink  to 
spread  the  light,  no  "  experts  "  to  call  on  for  assistance.  Advertis- 
ing had  not  yet  got  beyond  a  plain,  blunt  statement  of  facts,  or  what 
was  intended  to  pass  for  facts.  The  artistic  drawing,  the  deftly 
turned  phrase,  the  skill  of  the  literary  cameo  cutter,  the  carefully 
chosen  headlines  were  not  until  recently  brought  into  requisition. 

The  merchant  who  gives  to  his  advertising  the  study  and  scrutiny 
that  he  does  to  other  branches  of  his  business  will  plan  it  broadly, 
systematize  it  carefully  and  make  a  definite  annual  appropriation 
for  its  needs.  Then  neither  carelessness  nor  personal  vanity  will  be 
allowed  to  get  in  its  way. 


"REALISM"  IN   WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  head  window-dresser  in  one  of  the  largest 
retail  stores  to  a  Dry  Coods  Chronicle  representative  the  other  day, 
"  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  towards  what  I  may  term  '  realism  ' 
in  the  matter  of  window  dressing.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  no  longer 
the  truly  artistic  draping  and  arrangement  of  goods  that  attracts 
and  holds  the  eye  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  As  a  rule  the 
general  public — or,  rather,  the  feminine  portion  of  it — seem  to  have 
tired  of  the  familiar  forms  of  draping  dress  goods  in  pleats,  folds, 
pyramids,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  so  effective.  The  public  palate 
has  become  satiated  with  them  and  demands  something  in  which 
there  is  more  spice  and  flavoring. 

"  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  was  walking  along  Fourteenth 
street  the  other  afternoon,  and  noticed  a  large  ^rowd  in  front  of  a 
window.  Some  score  or  more  of  people  were  pushing  and  strug- 
gling in  their  attempts  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  store.  And  after  all,  it  was  a  simple  matter  which  was  engross- 
ing so  much  attention — two  men  engaged  in  '  skiving  '  and  other- 
wise preparing  kid  leather  to  be  made  into  gloves. 

"  The  operation  itself  was  one  which,  if  performed  in  a  factory, 
would  receive  no  more  than  a  passing  glance  ;  but  in  the  window  of 
a  store  !  Small  boys  flattened  the  tips  of  their  noses  against  the 
glass  ;  well-dressed  ladies  craned  their  heads  over  each  others' 
shoulders,  while  not  a  few  of  the  sterner  sex  stood  on  tiptoe  in  the 
rear — near  the  edge  of  the  curbstone.  Then,  too,  the  store  itself 
was  crowded.  Inside  and  outside  this  establishment  placards  stared 
one  in  the  face,  bearing  the  legend,  '  Gloves  Made  to  Order  in  Two 
Hours,  Embroidered  in  any  Style  or  Color.'  All  the  various  opera- 
tions of  glove-making  were  being  carried  on  in  full  view  of  the 
numerous  customers.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  lacking,  unless  it  might 
be  a  full-blown  tannery. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  anything  of  a  prophet,  but  it  really  seems 
to  me  as  if  we  should  soon  have  our  store  windows  entirely  given 
up  to  object  lessons  in  the  manufacture  of  everything  in  the  line  of 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  wearing  apparel.  You  don't  believe  it  !  I 
have  given  you  one  instance,  and  a  striking  one  it  is.  Let  me  point 
out  cne  or  two  more  ? 

"  You  have,  of  course,  seen  the  Hindoo  weaving  Eastern  rugs. 
That,  however,  is  now  ancient  history.  Then,  again,  though  not  in 
the  line  of  dry  goods,  you  have  cigar-making.  You  run  up  against 
that  everywhere.  The  repairing  of  boots  and  shoes,  too  ;  embroi- 
dering on  sewing  machines,  candy-making,  the  carving  of  meers 
chaum  pipes — why,  there's  hardly  a  trade  or  manufacture  which  is 
not  now  carried  on  in  store  windows. 

"  Yes,  sir.  As  in  the  case  of  the  drama,  so  it  will  be,  ere  many 
years  are  over — realism,  realism,  realism  !  in  the  dry  goods  business. 

"  Whether  it  will  be  enduring  or  not  is  a  matter  which  time  alone 
can  decide.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  will,  but  that  at  no  very 
distant  day  the  plain  and  almost  excruciating  severity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  matter  of  displaying  goods  when  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  generation  '  kept  store,'  will  again  re-assert  itself." 
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OUR  SPECIAL  SPRING  ^UMBER. 


-•      «•      -•      «• 

•  •     *  •     •  •     •  • 
•        •        •        • 


HE  Dry  Goods  Review  has  now  obtained  such  an  extended 
circulation  among  the  trades  it  so  ably  represents  that  we 
have  decided  upon  issuing  a  special  Spring  Number.  It 
will  consist  of  not  less  than  48  pages  and  will  include  articles  on 
practical  subjects  by  gentlemen  prominently  identified  with  the 
trade.  It  will  contain  illustrations  of  unusual  excellence  and 
neither  expense  nor  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Spring 
Number  of  The  Review,  typographically  and  otherwise,  far  ahead  of  any 
trade  publication  issued  on  this  continent.  This  is  no  vain  boast ;  the  re- 
sults will  justify  it.  It  will  necessarily  be  of  special  value  to  advertisers. 
We  guarantee  that  the  issue  will  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
copies,  so  that  every  dealer,  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other, 
will  be  reached. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
wholesale  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  placing  their  advertisement  in 
a  reputable  journal  such  as  The  Review,  that  goes  direct  to  the  Dry 
Goods,  Hat,  Cap  and  Fur,  Millinery  and  Clothing,  and  General  Store 
Trade,  and  to  nobody  else.  The  simple  fact  that  every  reader  is  a  proba- 
ble buyer  of  your  goods  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  this  only  too  apparent. 
We  solicit  your  advertisement  for  our  Spring  Number,  which  will  be 
issued  about  the  middle  of  February. 
Watch  for  further  announcements. 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO, 

6  Wellington   Street  West,  TORONTO. 
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BUSINESS  CHANGES  AND  TROUBLES. 


J- 


W.  Hendricks  &  Co.,  Tren- 
ton, Ont.,    dry   goods    and 
smallwares,  assigned  in  trust  to 
R.  Glass,  Belleville. 

L.  E.  Anctil,  Coaticook,  Que., 
tailor,  assigned. 

E.  Pepin  &  Co.,  Montreal,  dry 
goods,  assigned. 

Poupart,  Des  Rousselle  &  Cor- 
beil,  Montreal,  dry  goods,  dis- 
solved, G.  Corbeil  retires  ;  busi- 
ness continuedby  remaining  part- 
ners, style  "  Poupart  &  Des  Rous- 
selle." 

Daniel  &  Boyd,  St.  John,  N.B. 
wholesale  dry  goods,  incorporat- 
ed under  the  Companies  Act  as  Daniel  &  Boyd,  Ltd. 
Johcoeur  &  Drolet,  Montreal,  dry  goods,  stock  sold. 
Blais  &  Lefebre,  Quebec,  dry  goods,  assigned. 
R.  C.  Mitchell,  Kamloops,  B.  C,  tailor,  etc.,  advertising  business 
for  sale. 

J.  S.  Morrison,  New  Westminister,  B.  C,  tailor,  assigned. 
Cook  &  Burris,  Victoria,  B.  C,  men's  furnishings,  dissolved  ; 
Cook  succeeds. 

Miss  I.  M.  Chaffey,  Huntsville,  Ont.,  millinery,  succeeded  by  the 
Misses  Rowntree. 

G.  A.  Powell,  Stratford,  Ont.,  dry  goods  and  millinery,  assigned 
in  trust  to  J.  W.  Lawrence,  Toronto. 

Macdonald  &  Chittenden  (estate  of),  Toronto,  men's  furnishings, 
stock  sold. 

Ed.  Mclntyre,  Montreal,  tailor,  assigned  with  liabilities  of  about 
$4,000. 

A.  J.  Plamondon,  Montreal,  tailor,  assigned. 
Robertson,  Linton  &  Co.,  Montreal,  wholesale  dry  goods,  dis- 
solved. 

C.  A.  Gadienx,  St.  Cunegonde,  Que.,  tailor,  assigned. 
Chas.  Dixon,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  tailor,  assigned. 
Geo.  E.  Mercier,  Dalhousie,  N.B.,  millinery,  assigned. 
A.  E.   Pndham,  Godench,  Ont.,  men's  furnishings,  offering  to 
compromise. 

P.  Levy  &  Co.,  London,  Ont.,  hats  and  furs,  assigned  in  trust  to 
C.  B.  Armstrong,  London. 

Bilodeau  &  Godbout,  Quebec,  dry  goods,  assigned. 
John  McMaster,  Aylmer,   Ont.,  dry  goods,  sold  out  to  R.  H. 
Hemstreet. 

Grant  &  Co.,  Toronto,  hats  and  furs,  assigned  in  trust  to  Camp- 
bell &  May,  Toronto. 

Vermilyea  Corset  Co.,  Toronto  Junction,  as- 
signed in  trust  to  E.  R.  C.  Clarkson,  Toronto. 
J.  A.  Schetagne,  Montreal,  tailor,  assigned. 
Narcisse  E.  Mornssette,  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
dry  goods,  assigned. 

G.  D.  Celdert,  Lunenburg,  N.S.,  advertising 
business  for  sale. 

Bergevin  &  Roy,  Montreal,  dry  goods  and 
clothing,  assigned  with  liabilities  $34,000  ;  assets, 
$20,800. 


The  creditors  of  Lewis  Wigle,  the  insolvent  Leamington  mer- 
chant, met  in  Toronto,  December  1  st,  in  Henry  Barber  &  Co.'s  office. 
The  statement  of  affairs  showed  the  liabilities  to  be  $97,758.86,  and 
assets  $43,032.92.  The  list  of  creditors  comprised  1 1 1  names.  Mr. 
Wigle  offered  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  3,  6,  9,  12,  15  months, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  but  that  was  not  accepted.  The  cre- 
ditors finally  agreed  to  sell  the  est  ite  to  Mr.  Wigle,  or  his  nominee, 
for  a  sum  which  would  produce  twenty  cents  on  the  liabilities,  and 
Barber  &  Co.,  were  instructed  to  sell.  The  following  inspectors  were 
appointed  :  Messrs.  W.  R.  Brock,  Toronto  ;  Thomas  Fuller,  Leam- 
ington ;  M.  McNabb,  London. 

Ralph  Long,  dry  goods  merchant,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  disappeared 
last  month  and  left  his  affairs  in  a  bad  muddle.  He  had  given  chat- 
tel mortgages  to  the  extent  of  $5,100  on  his  stock.  The  mortgagees 
took  possession  of  the  goods  and  subsequently  sold  them  to  F.  R. 
Smith,  clothier,  and  James  Shea,  dry  goods  merchant,  both  of  Ham- 
ilton. Toronto  and  Montreal  creditors,  however,  put  the  sheriff  in 
possession  and  the  matter  will  be  fought  out  in  the  courts.  To 
Campbell  &  May,  of  Toronto,  was  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing 
a  statement  of  the  affairs  but  this  was  rendered  very  difficult  from 
the  fact  that  Long  took  his  books  away  with  him. 

D.  J.  McLean,  the  well-known  clothing  merchant,  Cordova 
street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  admitted  Andrew  E.  Lees  into  partner- 
ship, and  the  firm  will  be  known  hereafter  as  D.  J.  McLean  &  Co. 

Kirschberg  &  Marymont  have  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Mon- 
treal Clothing  House,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  from  the  assignee,  also  the 
stock  of  Davis  &  Marymont,  in  Nanaimo,  and  have  started  business 
in  the  Dougall  block  at  the  former  place. 

The  creditors  under  the  assignment  made  by  the  Vermilyea 
Corset  Company,  Toronto  Junction,  decided  to  sell  a  portion  of  the 
stock  at  auction,  and  the  balance  has  been  disposed  of  to  Mdme. 
Vermilyea,  who  will  continue  the  business. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  John  Kay,  of  the  firm  of  John  Kay  Sons  &  Co.,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  328  Wellington  street  west,  Toronto,  on  De- 
cember 16.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure,  caus- 
ed by  a  blood  clot  in  the  heart.  Deceased  was  born  in  Stirling 
Scotland,  and  had  passed  the  span  allotted  for  human  life  by  the 
Psalmist,  of  three  score  and  ten,  and  for  the  last  year  had  not  been 
in  very  good  health.  Last  summer  he  made  a  tourofthe  world  with  his 
youngest  son,  leaving  Toronto  in  the  company  of  his  esteemed  pastor, 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  was  rather 
ill  with  typhoid  pneumonia,but  it  was  thought  that  he  was  in  no  imme- 
diate danger.  On  the  16th  he  was  feeling  better,  but  shortly  after  din- 
ner his  heart  failed, and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  history  of  Mr. 
Kay's  life  was  almost  that  of  the  business  life  of  Toronto.  He  started 
business  over  fifty  years  ago  on  the  south  side  of  King  street,  east 
of  Yonge.  Close  attention  to  business,  and  a  genial,  pleasant  man- 
ner gave  him  that  success  which  attends  merit.  Fifteen  years  ago  he 
gave  up  generaldrygoods  anddevotedhis  energies  entirely  to  carpets 
and  house  trimmings.  Few  men  in  Toronto  were  wider  in  their 
philanthropy  than  the  deceased.  His  business  brought  him  a 
goodly  income,  and  he  donated  freely  to  every  charitable  cause. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  for  every 
organization  in  connection  with  church  work  his  purse  was  always 
open.  To  every  deserving  charity  he  gave  freely,  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  from  the  congregation  of  which 
he  was  such  an  esteemed  member.  Mr.  Kay's  death  removes  from 
the  city  a  good  friend,  an  honest  and  most  estimable  man,  and  a 
citizen  of  whom  any  city  might  well  feel  proud. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  on  page  two  of  the  cover, 
which  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  most  unfair  to  compare  such  a  power- 
ful institution  as  the  Mutual  Reserve  with  such  companies  as  the 
Workmen,  Royal  Arcanum,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  hosts  of  similar 
organizations,  which  are  purely  fraternal,  have  no  reserve  fund,  are 
not  under  government  supervision,  and  have  no  government  deposit. 
While  all  these  are,  no  doubt,  doing  good  work  in  their  way,  they 
stand  on  an  entirely  different  plane  from  the  Mutual  Reserve,  which 
is  no  more  an  assessment  company  than  the  level  premium  compa- 
nies. 
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GENERAL  AND  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

N  Irish  linen  manufacturer  has  just    produced  a 
Sir  John  Macdonald  memorial  towel.    In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  towel  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  Sir  John 
with  a  border  of  the  maple  leal  and  beaver. 

Miss  Sharkie,  who  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  dry  goods  establishment  of  Jane*  Ro- 
bertson &  Co.,  St  Thomas,  Ont.,  was  present- 
ed with  an  address  and  valuable  ring  by  her 
fellow-employes  in  W.  I  Mayhew  &  Co's  store,  Hamilton,  where 
she  had  been  for  five  years. 

Repairs  on  the  Hochelaga  Cotton  Factory,  rendered  necessary 
bv  the  recent  fire,  have  been  completed  and  looms  are  now  running 
with  their  wonted  activity. 

The  accidental  overturning  of  a  coal  oil  lamp  in  James  Grant's 
dry  goods  store,  208  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  on  December  1st, 
causea  a  loss  of  $2,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ontario  Cotton  Com- 
pany the  usual  annual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  was  de- 
clared, payable  December  15th.  This  company  during  the  present 
year  appointed  special  agents  for  the  Maritime  provinces  and  British 
Columbia,  who  have  extended  its  trade  and  increased  the  sales,  so 
that  the  present  year's  business  will  prove  the  largest  of  any  since 
the  establishment  of  the  mill.  This  looks  healthy  for  one  of  Hamil- 
ton's largest  manufac'uring  industries. 


THEIR  FIRST  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  presentation  of  the  Dry  Goods  Review  silver  shield  to  the 
winning  team  of  the  Toronto  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football  League, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  League.  It 
came  off  in  the  Board  of  Trade  cafe,  on  Saturday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 19th,  over  fifty  members  of  the  League  being  present.  The 
editor  of  The  Review  and  Mr.  J.  B.  McLean,  President  of  the  Re- 
view Company  were  also  present  as  guests.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Henderson,  the  popular  president  of  the  League,  and 
the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Walter  Meharg,  the  League's  vice-president. 
Host  Barnett  had  the  tables  arranged  in  a  most  artistic  manner, 
and  the  menu  was  superb.  A  capital  string  band  was  also  in  attend- 
ance and  played  several  splendid  selections  during  the  evening. 
After  the  good  things  had  been  done  amplejustice  to,  the  chairman 
opened  the  post-prandial  proceedings  by  proposing  the  toast  of  "The 
Queen,"  which  was  loyallyhonored.  The  next  toast  honored  was  "Our 
Game,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  the  winning  team, 
and  Mr.  Muldrewof  the  last  teamon  the  list.  The  chairman thenrose 
and  delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  during  which  he  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded, in  which  he  referred  to  the  inauguration  of  the  League  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  their  first  season.  He  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  the  action  of  the  Review  Company  in  coming  forward  at 
the  start  and  donating  a  Silver  Shield  to  the  League,  which  had 
given  an  impetus  to  the  game,  and  he  hoped  that  the  League  would 
go  on  and  prosper.  He  then  called  upon  Mr.  Morrison,  the  editor 
of  The  Review,  to  present  the  Shield  to  the  winners.  In  a  few 
appropriate  and  encouraging  words  the  editor  presented  the  Shield 
to  Captain  George  Irving,  of  Caldecott,  Burton  &  Spence's  team, 
congratulating  them  upon  their  well-earned  success.  The  winners 
were  enthusiastically  cheered  and  Captain  Irving  made  a  manly 
reply  expressing  the  determination  of  the  team  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  Shield.  "  The  Old  Hands "  was  then  proposed 
and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Fisher.  Mr.  Robert 
Cooper,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  League,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "Our  Guests,"  coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  McLean,  who 
made  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  announced,  amid  cheers,  that 
The  Review  Company  would  gladly  donate  another  shield 
when  the  occasion  arose.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Donaldson  ably 
replied  to  the  toast  of  "The  Ladies,"  and  "The  Press"  and 
"Our  Host  "  brought  the  toast  list  to  a  close.  The  Football  League 
can  boast  of  many  talented  members.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Kain 
Moore  Kelly,  and  Langstafif,  contributed  songs  in  splendid  style, 
while  Messrs.  Brown  &  Merrick  showed  that  they  were  thorough 
artists  with  the  banjo  and  mouth  organ.  A  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night the  merry  company  joined  hands  round  the  tables  and  lustily 


sang  "  For  Auld  Langsyne,  "  and  then  the  National  Anthem.  The 
marked  success  of  their  annual  dinner  is  a  happy  augury  of  the 
future.  We  say,  advisedly,  that  a  more  manly  looking,  more  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly  body  of  young  men  could  not  have  been  brought 
together,  and  The  Review  is  proud  to  have  been  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  join  them  in  their  festivities. 

The  song  of  the  evening  was  the  following,  arranged  and  sung 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Kain  :  — 

The  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Football  League  gave  a  spread  this  very  night, 
There  were  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  town  who  all  looked"  out  of  sight"  ; 
The  dining  room  was  elegant,  with  flowers  and  with  fruits, 
And  the  warehousemen  were  -'daisies  "  from  their  whiskers  to  their  boots. 
They  had  everything  that  grew  above  and  underneath  the  ground, 
They  had  over  a  dozen  waiters  to  hand  the  grub  around, 
I  never  saw  such  "  etiquette  "as  was  displayed  that  night, 
I  swear  that  it  would  knock  a  "civic"  dinner  out  of  sight. 

Chorus — 

For  there  was  ham— and  lamb,  beer  by  the   bucket,  and  imported  cham, 
And  you  never  saw  such  a  divil  of  a  jam,  as  there  was  when  they  all  sat 
down ; 
With  forks,  and  knives,  they  worked  away  as  if  fighting  for  their  lives, 
And  the  single  men,  and  fellows  who  had   wives  nearly  ate  up  half  the 
town. 

II. 
Now  when  the  President  started   "Gr^ce,"  their  heads  they  had  to  sto»p, 
When  grace  was  over  all  the  waiters  shouted,  "  Who's  for  soup?" 
"  Irving  "  with  his  knife  and  lork  the  soup  began  to  eat, 
Till  you  never  saw  the  feature?  of  a  man  in  such  a  heat. 
"  F  lulds  "  began  "  divarsions  "  with  a  bird's  anatomy. 
It  flew  right  off  the  table  unto  "  Watty  Meharg's  "  knee. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Turkey  ?  said  the  "  President  "  just  for  peace  ; 
He  has  not,  says  "Billy  Muldrew,"  but  at  present  he's  in  Greece. 

(Chorus,  etc.—) 
III. 

"  Lewis  Langstaff  "  ate  so  much  we  feared  that  he  would  die ; 

Though  he  was  nearly  bursting,  still  he  called  for  pumpkin  pie, 

And  to  show  his  aristocracy  he  didn't  care  a  pin, 

He  drank  whisky  from  the  howl  he  should  have  washed  his  fingers  in. 

But  taken  all  together,  it's  a  thing  they'll  ne'er  forget; 

And  stop  awhile,  "mebuccos,"  I've  not  finished  with  you  yet; 

Says  "  Crawford,"  suppers  like  this,  boys,  we  don't  get  every  day — 

Let's  stay  here  till  we  have  our  fill,  and  faith  he  had  his  way. 

(Chorus,  etc.) 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

Wholesale  houses  in  Toronto  have  completed  their  stock-taking, 
and  the  general  report  is  that  the  past  year's  trade  has  been  good, 
considerably  larger  than  last  year,  and  money  has  on  the  whole 
been  satisfactory.  Sorting  orders  lor  the  fall  and  winter  trade  have 
been  very  fair,  and  would  have  been  something  out  of  the  common 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unseasonable  weather.  Retailers  bought 
largely  early  in  the  season  in  anticipation  of  an  unusually  brisk  de- 
mand owing  to  the  splendid  harvest  prospects,  and  have  continued 
to  keep  their  stocks  well  up.  But  in  a  great  many  sections  of  the 
country,  although  the  harvest  came  out  as  well  as  was  expected, 
the  looked-for  brisk  trade  has  not  yet  materialized  to  any  remark- 
able extent.  What  we  want  is  a  heavy  snowstorm,  followed  by  a 
good,  old  cold  snap,  and  any  day  we  may  see  that  want  supplied 
Toronto  houses  report  that  they  are  doing  a  splendid  Christmas 
trade,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  sales  will  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year  at  this  time.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  a 
"colored"  combine,  but  the  action  of  one  of  the  eastern  mills  put 
a  stop  to  its  fulfilment,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  coming  into 
effect  for  this  season  at  any  rate.  The  prospects  for  the  spring  trade 
are  very  bright,  and  the  way  Canadian  products  are  coming  from 
the  mills  for  that  season  is  most  creditable  to  our  manufacturers  and 
could  not  be  surpassed  Dy  those  of  any  other  country.  In  dress 
goods  the  demand  for  tweeds  is  increasing  largely,  and  this  will 
evidently  be  the  special  feature  for  spring. 


ARTIFICIAL. 


Janitor  (coming  into  Y.  M.  C.  A.   gymnasium  dressing-room) — 
Begor  !  that  last  dude's  clothes  is  that  padded  they'll  shtand  alone. 
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others  will  come  in  use.    One 
\~~         V  of  the  novel  fancy  braidsthat  is 

likely  to  be  fancied  this  spring 
is  a  pattern  made  to  imitate  the  astrachan  curl  ;  it  is 
made  in  all  colors.  The  sample  hats  will  appear  in 
Belgian  splits,  pipings,  Milans,  chips  and  fancies,  but 
just  what  will  be  the  most  fancied  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  early 
day.  The  tendency  of  shape  is  for  low  crowns,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spring  is  likely  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  this  winter. 


lery 
of  the 
record, 
is  practically  over,  and  now  the 
wholesale  houses  are  clearing  the 
decks  for  the  coming  spring  season's 
goods.  Samples  are  already  coming 
to  hand  of  the  new  styles,  and  the  trade  maybe 
on  the  outlook  for  startling  changes.  We  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  particularise  regarding  these  changes,  but 
from  what  we  have  already  seen  the  word  "  startling"  conveys  a 
correct  impression  of  what  they  will  be.  We  hope  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  definite  information  in  our  next  issue. 


MILLINERY   IN  MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  milliners  prepared  to  shut  up 
their  shops  and  give  the  furriers  a  chance,  but  so  far  there  is  no 
more  need  of  furs  than  there  was  last  August.  And  there  being  no 
trade  there  can  be  no  review.  Dealers  in  furs,  especially  those  for 
ladies'  wear,  have  adopted  a  custom,  prevalent  in  New  York,  to 
keep  their  novelties  in  the  background  till  some  sharp  winter  day. 
The  winter  day  has  not  come,  so  that  the  only  furs  shown  are  the 
usual  coats  of  seal  and  garments  trimmed  with  otter.  But  there  is 
observed  an  extensive  demand  for  fur  trimming.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  analyses  trace  the  fashion  to  Russian  influence  in  France 
and  the  desire  to  copy  everything  Russian,  even  to  fur  trimmings 
and  furred  buttons. 

The  earlier  tendencies  in  dress  have  become  more  marked  ;  the 
serges  are  more  diagonalled,  the  cloths  heavier.  The  blue  gray  in 
color  holds  its  own  and  the  grays  are  becoming  of  a  greenish  hue. 
The  desire  for  quiet  colors  has  become  more  accentuated  and  soft 
black  wools,  or  wool  and  silk,  are  in  heavy  demand  for  gowns  for 
indoor  and  even  street  wear. 


FEATHER  NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Warehouseman  and  Drapers' 
Trade  Journal,  says  :  Ostrich  feathers  are  sold  much  more  reason- 
ably here  than  they  used  to  be.  Long  plumes  run  from  a  dollar  to 
two  dollars  and  a  half;  trios  of  tips  may  be  had  as  low  as  sixty-two 
cents.  Eeach  tip  in  these  plumes  is  given  an  identical  curve,  some 
curving  right  over,  others  merely  just  at  the  tip.  Milliners  are  using 
two  tips  placed  back  to  back,  but  the  drapers  continue  to  sell  them 
by  threes  Fancy  poufs  are  made  of  a  rosette  of  clipped  cock's 
feathers  surmounted  by  four  or  five  curved  tail  feathers  also  of  the 
"  lyre  "  or  "  palette  "  feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  shorter  ones,  or,  perhaps, 
a  bird.  Knots  and  bows  of  ribbon  ready  to  trim  hats  or  bonnets 
always  find  a  ready  sale. 

For  hats  there  are  regular  garnitures,  now  composed  of  two 
bows  or  rosettes  joined  by  a  twisted  ribbon,  now  of  a  ruching  of 
ribbons  closed  behind  by  a  bow  into  which  curved  cock's  feathers 
are  sometimes  introduced.  The  ribbon  trimming  both  for  hats  and 
bonnets  frequently  includes  strings,  which  are  worn  for  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter.  In  the  same  department  are  to  be  found  sashes 
arranged  with  that  clean  sleight  of  hand  that  no  amateurs  can  imi- 
tate. They  are  provided  in  all  colors,  and  in  two  or  three  widths, 
the  ribbon  of  which  they  are  made  being  of  faille  satin  or  watered 
silk  :  a  decided  reaction  in  favor  of  moire  has  been  manifest  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  not  only  for  ribbons,  but  also  as  a  dress  fabric. 


STRAW  GOODS. 


The  straw  hat  manufacturers,  says  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
have  already  many  samples  to  show  for  the  spring  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  be  ready  with  a  full  sample  line  by  the  latter  part 
of  this  month.  Therefore  a  few  words  concerning  the  straw  braids 
that  are  likely  to  be  used  for  the  spring  will  be  opportune.  The  im- 
porters of  straw  braids  have  represented  in  stock  most  everything 
that  a  straw  hat  can  be  made  of  and  there  and  then  is  the  first  diffi- 
culty in  the  business — what  will  people  want  for  the  spring  ?  The 
lottery  is  commenced  and  the  manufacturer  takes  his  chance.  It 
seems  consistent  with  the  actual  styles  that  straw  hat  manufacturers 
should  use  narrow  braids.  If  so,  small  fancies  as  can  be  inter-mixed 
or  sewn  along  with  plain  braids,  then  chips,  Tuscan,  Neapolitan  or 


COLORS  FOR    1892. 

New  tones  of  colors  just  received  from  Paris  of  spring  ribbons 
are  very  delicate  and  cbarming.  Those  which  promise  to  be  the 
most  popular  are  :  "Creme,"  pale  and  brilliant;  "Mais,  No.  i,"  the 
pale  yellow  of  corn-silk  when  it  first  pushes  from  the  husk;  "Mais, 
No.  2,"  a  trifle  darker,  and  "Gold,"  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  shade  of  virgin  California  gold. 

The  others  are  Blanc,  a  very  brilliant  pure  white;  Toscan,  a  tint 
between  cream  and  Mais  No.  i  ;  Pomme  d'or,  golden  apple;  Paro- 
quets, delicate  shades  of  green;  Corals,  Rose  and  Pene  are  vary- 
ing grades  of  pink.  Blues,  from  Ciel  No.  i  and  No.  2,  the  pale 
blues  of  opening  day,  to  the  deep  Maiine  blue  of  the  ocean.  Ame- 
thyste,  a  tint  of  purplish  blue;  Crevette,  the  shade  of  the  shrimp; 
Lilac,  a  pale  purple.  Mousse,  "  Mysostis,"  and  Algea  are  the  beau- 
tiful green  shades  of  mosses  and  seaweed  ;  Condor,  No.  I  and  2, 
Medora  and  Manon  are  varying  shades  of  brown  ;  Boraels  are  the 
reddish  pink  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Argent,  silver  ;  and  shades  of 
Gris  are  several  light  tints  of  gray  ;  Coquelicot  the  poppy,  a  brilliant 
shade  of  red,  not  so  deep  as  the  cardinal.  The  Ecrus  are  delight- 
ful tints  of  buff",  and  ThermidDrs  (November)  are  the  beautiful  light 
shades  of  autumn  leaves. — Dry  Goods  Chronicle. 
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PARIS    FASHIONS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Drapers'  Record  says:  Le  mot 
for  headgear  is  either  very  small  or  very  large  ;  capotes  are  mere 
bteaths  of  air.  Rough  plushes  abound.  The  hats  are  trimmed 
with  fur,  bows  of  ribbon  and  of  white  lace— the  hitter  especially  in 
application.  The  strings  are  very  wide  with  very  long  ends.  Some 
ladies  wear  them  to  the  bottom"of  their  dresses.      The  crowns  are 


No.    1. 

nearly  always  of  smooth  felt,  but  when  they  are  rough  the  trimming 
is  much  simpler,  just  a  bird  or  a  bow  of  ribbon.  For  a  smooth  felt 
crown  the  trimmings  need  to  be  more  decorative.  These  oft»n  have 


Nos.  2  to  5. 
a  heavv  ostrich  trimming  before  and   behind,  the  back  forming  a 
tuft,  whilst  the  front  is   generally  raised  in  the  form  of  an  aigrette. 
Velvet  crowns  are  also  popular,  these  generally  have  a  bunch  of  tiny 
feathers  worn  as  a  panache  on  the  side,  and  handsome  buckle  in  the 


centre.  For  theatre  going  the  most  exquisite  little  capotes  are  seen. 
They  are  made  up  entirely  of  caques  de  rubans  (loose  ribbon  loop 
bows)  in  light  satin,  with  panache  of  black  feathers. 

The  flowers  for  millinery  are  at  present  purple  asters  and  small 
dahlias,  perfect  as  nature  itself.  Never  have  plumes  and  feathers 
been  more  in  vogue.  A  great  deal  of  canary  velvet  is  seen.  I  have 
seen  a  hat  called  the  "Clowness."  It  consists  of  a  pointed  crown 
onlv  of  yellow  velvet,  and  the  whole  hat  is  a  minute  resemblance  of 
the  jaunty  hats  worn  by  Pierrettes.  Around  this  yellow  point  is 
draped  a  bit  of  fine  black  lace,  held  in  with  fancy  pins,  with  small 
bunch  of  flowers  at  the  back;  lace  strings  fall  from  the  back  and  are 
arranged  loosely  round  the  throat. 

The  increasing  cold  weather  has  caused  quite  a  rush  on  warm 
mantles  and  jackets.  One  of  the  handsomest  mantles  1  have  seen 
is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  reaches  down  to  the  feet;  the  lining  is 
of  rich  fur,  which  rolls  over  at  the  top,  forming  a  very  graceful  and 
heavy  collar,  opening  some  way  down  at  the  front.  There  are 
others  of  the  same  shape  made  without  the  fur  collar,  these  being 
generally  decorated  with  passementerie,  and  edged  with  one  of  the 
numerous  and  highly-decorative  trimmings  now  in  fashion. 

Trimmings  are  extensively  worn  on  cloaks  and  jackets,  especially 
fur  trimmings  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fur  coats  are  not  seen  much. 
The  almost  universal  adoption  of  fur  linings,  and,  above  all,  fur  trim- 
mings, will  recompense  the  furriers  for  the  non-sale  of  fur  coats.     A 


No. 


good  style  of  mantle  for  visits  is  of  Russian  green  Amazon  cloth 
bordered  with  chenille  and  embroidered  with  jet.  It  forms  a  long 
redingote,  with  large  pleats  behind.  Over  this  redingote  is  placed  a 
pelerine,  forming  straight  sleeves,  caught  behind  in  the  stitching  of 
the  sides,  and  draped  in  jockeys  with  shoulders.  Medicis  collar 
bordered  with  chenille.  Capote  of  velvet  :  the  foundation  is  green 
embroidered  with  gold,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  bird's  head  and 
ribbons  of  green  velvet. 

DESCRIPTION  OFMILLINERY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  i  illustrates  a  favorite  shape  for  walking  and  travelling  wear, 
which  comes  in  black  and  colored  felt  with  a  soft  indented  crown 
and  stiff  brim.  A  simple  trimming  of  braid  or  ribbon  as  illustrated 
will  give  the  desired  appearance  of  chic,  or  two  quills  may  be  thrust 
in  the  bow,  pointing  toward  the  front. 

\os.  2  to  5  represent  some  of  the  extreme  novelties  now  being 
worn  in  Paris,  which  do  not  appear  to  "  take  "  here,  though  they 
always  serve  as  indicators  for  the  coming  season,  as  America  does 
not  take  the  French  models  without  several  modifications. 

No.  6  shows  the  becomingness  of  ostrich  feathers  and  boas  when 
worn  together.  The  large  silk  beaver  hat  shown  here  has  a  soft 
velvet  hat  with  a  torsade  of  lighter  velvet  ending  in  a  bow  on  the 
right,  where  the  two  shades  mingle.  Several  large  tips  trim  the  back 
of  the  hat  in  a  picturesque  manner. — Dry  Goods  Economist. 
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For  the  spring  trade  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  style  of 
stiff  hats.  The  narrow  brim,  which  has  been  so  popular,  has  given 
place  to  a  much  wider  brim  and  lower  crown.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion does  not  seem  to  take  very  well  with  the  trade,  many  retailers 
so  far  preferring  to  try  their  chances  with  the  narrow  brim.  The 
wide  brim  is,  however,  all  the  rage  in  England,  and  it  is  expected, 
when  the  demand  for  spring  goods  gets  brisker,  it  will  become  more 
popular  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  sorting  orders  for  furs 
have  continued  fair.  The  wholesale  houses,  during  the  past  month, 
have  been  as  busy  as  bees  manufacturing  articles  to  fill  the  extensive 
orders  received  during  the  season,  which  has  been  the  best  they 
have  had  for  many  years.  Retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  good 
cause  to  grumble  at  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  but  they  are  hopeful 
that  before  Christmas  the  anxiously  looked-for  cold  snap  will  come, 
and  make  trade  hum.  In  the  North-West  and  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Ontario  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  a  good  fur  trade, 
but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  at  other  points. 


AMERICAN    STYLES   AND   COLORS. 

The  multiplicity  of  styles  brought  forth  for  the  Fall  trade,  says 
the  Hatter  and  Furrier,is  trebled  for  Spring,  and  he  is  a  wise  buyer 
indeed  who  knows  where  to  draw  the  line  on  the  novelties  offered 
for  his  inspection.  The  keenest  judgment  may  well  be  at  fault 
when  the  popular  hat  of  the  day  is  in  New  England  5x1  X  and  in 
New  York  5^x1/6.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
styles  is  scattered  indiscriminately  all  over  the  country,  interspersed 
with  flat  brims  and  round  soft  crowns.  Now  comes  the  Spring  sea- 
son with  changes  rung  upon  these  styles  and  proportions  without 
number.  In  colors,  fortunately  blacks,  browns  and  pearls  predom- 
inate, with  a  stiong  feeling  that  pearl  will  be  a  popular  color.  In 
soft  hats  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the  Tourist,  if,  indeed,  it 
can  be  said  to  have  ever  gone  out  The  latest  fad  in  this  is  a  taper 
crown  with  sharp  square,  taken  from  a  hat  imported  by  a  New  York 
retailer.  Various  other  very  nobby  shapes  in  tourists  are  shown, 
and  have  sold  well.  Among  the  novelties  is  the  "Crofter,"  an  im- 
ported wool  hat  in  numerous  handsome  mixtures.  The  indications 
are  that  stiff  brim  soft  crown  hats  are  to  have  a  very  large  sale,  and 
we  can  only  repeat  our  advice  to  retailers  to  handle  them  with  care. 
They  are  the  worst  old  stock  pcssible  and  turn  into  old  stock  quicker 
than  anything  else.  The  latest  in  stiff  hats  is  a  very  taper  crown 
with  sharp  square  similar  to  the  soft  hat  spoken  of  above.  This 
style  of  hat  had  a  great  run  some  years  ago,  and  may  come  to  the 
front  again.  

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SILK  HAT. 

The  silk  hat  did  not  come  in  until  1803,  says  the  Morning 
Journal.  It  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  named  John 
Wilson,  residing  at  Bordeaux,  in  France.  Wilson  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  out  this  new  style  of  hat  until  the  Pans  Exhibition  in 
1823.  Since  that  time  this  favorite  article  of  head-gear  has  under- 
gone a  great  variety  of  changes,  and  silk  and  plush  have  been  per- 
fected in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible  in 
the  old  days.     It  is  about  forty  years  since  the  well-known  apparatus 


for  measuring,  or,  as  it  were,  taking  a  map  of  each  "customers  head, 
came  into  general  use.  By  means  of  it  a  hatter  knows  exactly  how 
to  suit  the  physiognomy  of  his  patron. 


PREPARATION  OF  SEALSKINS. 

With  reference  to  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  that  the  pre- 
paration of  sealskins  of  the  finest  class  is  confined  to  England,  a 
Montreal  fur  merchant  writes  to  Minerve,  that  there  is  a  house  in 
Brooklyn  in  which  the  dyeing  and  other  processes  by  which  the  raw 
skin  is  fitted  for  use  are  carried  on  with  recognized  success.  He 
even  claims  that  the  Brooklyn  fabrics  have  a  finish  and  a  durability 
transcending  those  of  British  manufacture.  Every  year  this  house 
puts  on  the  market  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  dressed  sealskins. 
Besides,  it  is  an  American  house  which  provides  the  very  dye  that 
is  used  by  English  dressers.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  he  con- 
cludes, if  the  American  sealskins  did  not  equal  the  English  article. 


POISONOUS    HATS. 

A  statement  in  a  New  York  paper  to  the  effect  that  poisonous 
substances  were  used  in  finishing  off  sweat-bands  in  hats  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  in  the  press  both  in  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  British  Medical  Journal  in  referring  to  the 
matter  says  :  There  seems  at  the  present  day  to  be  death  not  only 
in  the  pot,  but  in  everything  which  the  higher  civilisation  deems 
necessary  for  man's  bodily  comfort.  Our  boots  and  shoes  were  long 
ago  denounced  as  the  cause  of  unnumbered  woes  to  the  human  race; 
now  our  hats  are  brought  up  for  judgment.  We  knew  before  that 
our  modern  headpiece  was  a  paragon  of  ugliness  ;  now  we  are  told 
that  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  lead-poisoning.  Dr.  J.  F.  Geisler,  a 
well-known  chemist  in  New  York,  some  time  ago  bought  a  hat  in 
that  city,  which  caused  him  more  than  the  average  amount  of  dis- 
comfort. After  a  time  the  hat  was  accidentally  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  discolouration 
of  the  sweat-band  was  noticed,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead.  The  discolouration  was 
darker  in  places  where  the  perspiration  had  accumulated  and  dried. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  sweat-band  showed  it  to  contain  no  less  than 
0.8585  grain  of  lead  per  square  inch,  or  37.548  grains  for  the  whole 
band.  The  compound  used  was  apparently  white  lead,  of  which 
the  quantity  of  lead  named  indicates  1,068  grain  per  square  inch, 
or  46,992  grains  for  the  entire  band.  Dr.  Geisler  gives  us  the  dis- 
comforting assurance  that  white  lead  and  litharge  are  frequently 
used  in  connection  with  boiled  oil  to  give  leather  a  glossy  finish. 
Some  sweat-bands  contain  more  of  the  lead  compound  than  others, 
and  also  in  different  combinations,  rendering  some  more  injurious 
than  others.  The  principal  ill  effects  of  wearing  such  a  hat  are 
usually  noticed  during  the  first  few  weeks  that  the  hat  is  worn,  be- 
fore the  sweat-band  is  more  or  less  protected  by  the  accumulation 
of  grease  from  the  hair  and  perspiration.  The  moral  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  that  there  is  safety  in  hats  which  have  seen  better  days, 
while  those  in  all  the  lustre  of  their  silken  virginity  are  to  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  The  best  plan,  however,  would  be  to  foreswear 
leather  sweat-bands,  which  have  an  elective  affinity  for  the  oleagin- 
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ous  exudations  of  the  human  hair  and  skin,  and  wear  hats  with 
bands  made  of  some  absorbent  material.  These  are  cleanly  and 
non-poisonous,  and  do  not  chill  one's  head  when  put  on  after  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  Hatter  and  Furrier  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject says  :  Some  scientific  cranks,  aided  by  the  daily  press,  have  dis- 
covered that  pearl  enameled  leathers  used  in  hats  are  loaded  with 
white  lead,  and  that  the  present  scarcity  of  water,  the  revolution  in 
Brazil,  and  various  other  ills,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  poison  ab- 
sorbed by  the  unfortunate  wearers  of  hats  trimmed  with  these  leath- 
ers. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  people  cannot  wear  an 
enameled  sweat  band  without  producing  a  breaking  out  upon  the 
forehead,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  sufficient  white  lead  has 
ever  been  absorbed  in  this  manner  to  affect  any  one.  A  real  trouble 
with  hat  sweats  is  from  discoloration  of  the  various  fancy  scivers 
used  very  largely  in  straw  hats  and  caps.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  and 
we  again  advise  retailers  to  stipulate  that  they  must  be  protected 
from  any  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  remedy  is  entirely  in  their 
own  hands. 


governments  agreeing  to  keep  such  cruisers  in  Behnng  Sea  as 
might  be  considered  necessary  to  enforce  the  international  regula- 
tion. 


RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  peculiar  raw  fur  season,  says  the  Fur 
Trade  Review.  It  now  appears  that  the  foreign  demand  will  be 
insignificant,  and  that  this  country  will  be  expected  to  consume  not 
alone  its  own  production,  but  also  the  collection  from  abroad.  It 
may  seem  otherwise  in  the  West,  as  the  prices  which  are  quoted  by 
some  collectors  are  so  far  above  what  the  circumstances  warrant 
that  it  is  evident  that  they  ignore  the  situation.  While  it  is  yet 
time,  we  would  warn  fur  dealers  to  be  careful  in  buying,  as  unreason- 
ably high  prices  and  an  active  demand  at  the  beginning  ot  the  season 
will  be  certain  to  result  in  undesirably  large  collections  this  year. 


PLANS  FOR  PRESERVING  THE  FUR  SEAL. 

An  investigation  of  the  seal-poaching  business  has  been  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald,  who  publishes  in  that 
journal  an  interesting  account  of  his  observations.  He  shows,  on 
evidence  from  Canadian  sources,  that  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
crease in  the  ruruber  of  seals  found  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 
He  further  shows  that  a  large  proportion,  quite  60  per  cent.,  in  his 
opinion,  of  the  seals  killed  by  the  Canadian  sealers  are  never  ob- 
tained ;  that  is,  that  in  order  to  get  four  sealskins,  when  fur  seals 
are  taken  in  open  seas,  it  is  necessary,  on  the  average,  to  kill  ten  fur 
seals.  Besides  this,  female  seals  are  killed  by  the  crews  of  these 
poaching  vessels  indiscriminately  with  male  seals,  with  the  result 
that  the  young  seals,  deprived  of  their  mothers,  perish  for  want  of 
nourishment  and  protection.  In  this  way  it  is  claimed  that  the 
taking  of  40,000  fur  sealskins  in  a  year  by  these  sealers  represents 
the  destruction  of  anywhere  from  125,000  to  150,000  fur  seal. 

The  writer  suggests  a  plan  for  saving  the  seal,  and  to  prevent  its 
extermination.  He  proposes  that  a  zone  be  drawn  around  the  fur 
sea  islands,  extending  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  them,  in  which, 
and  upon  the  islands  themselves,  the  killing  of  fur  seals  should  be 
prohibited.  This,  in  his  opinion,  would  give  to  these  animals  a  pre- 
serve in  which  they  could  at  all  times  be  safe,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  an  eventual  increase,  rather  than  to  a  decrease  in  their  num- 
bers. The  Herald  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  experienced  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  such  a  law,  and 
suggests  that  the  only  sure  way  of  maintaining  the  fur  seal  species 
is  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  fur  seal  in  any  part  of  Behring  Sea  or  of 
the  great  straits  leading  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  right  to  kill  seal  should  be  restricted  to  the  two 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  under  conditions  practically  the 
same  as  those  that  have  obtained  for  the  last  twenty  years.  If  this 
method  deprived  English  citizens  of  their  ordinary  rights  in  the  high 
seas,  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  business  on  the  islands  should 
be  carried  on  upon  joint  account  for  England  and  the  United  States, 
who  could  arrange  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  net  receipts,  both 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN   BUSINESS. 

A  writer  in  the  Warehouseman  and  Draper  gives  some  advice 
to  young  merchants  on  how  to  succeed  in  business.  He  says  : 
First,  be  sure  your  means  are  ample  for  the  business  in  which  vou 
are  about  to  embark.  Consultation  with  experienced  men  would  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  this  matter.  Second,  exercise  due  caution  -n 
taking  over  a  business  or  in  starting  a  new  concern.  If  the  former, 
take  nothing  for  granted.  The  seller  will  color  his  business,  and 
represent  it  as  the  most  attractive  thing  in  the  market,  or  as  an 
opening  that  only  occurs  once  in  a  life  time.  Act  on  the  principle 
that  all  men's  statements  must  be  actually  verified,  or  you  may  buy 
a  pig  in  a  sack.  If  you  start  a  business,  be  satisfied  that  the  shop 
and  the  neighborhood  are  adapted  for  the  class  of  trade  you  intend 
to  cultivate.  And,  lastly,  concentrate  the  whole  bent  of  your  mind 
upon  it.  Make  it  your  hobby.  Think  about  it  by  day  and  dream 
about  it  by  night.  Try  to  discover  new  methods  of  extending  it. 
Do  not  allow  anything  to  intervene  between  you  and  your  business. 
Watch  the  markets.  Keep  your  eye  upon  competitors.  Ignore  the 
old  adage,  "  imitation  is  flattery,"  if  only  it  brings  grist  to  the  mill ; 
and  then,  if  success  is  not  assured,  I  will  not  presume  again  to  write 
on  how  to  succeed  in  business. 


THE  LONDON  FUR  SALES. 

The  next  sale  of  sealskins  by  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  in  London, 
is  announced  for  January  20,  1892.  The  winter  fur  sales  will 
commence  on  January  25th,  and  the  spring  fur  sales  on  March  21st. 


B.  LEVIN  <£  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FURS 

AN  D 

IMPORTERS  OF  HATS. 

491  &4C.3  ST.  PAUL  ST., 

MONTREAL. 

BRANCH  SALEROOMS  :   70  BAY  ST.  TORONTO. 


A  large  and  well  assorted  line  of  manufactured 
furs  and  high  grade  hats  always  in  stock.  Orders 
by  mail  from  the  trade  will  receive  careful  attention. 


Wholesale  Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  Lincoln,  Bennett  &  Co.,  Sackville  St.,  London, 
Eng.,  and  W.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makers  of  high-class  Silk  and  Stiff  Hats, 
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Fine  spring-like  weather  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  spring, .but 
to  business  men,  more  particularly  those  in  the  clothing  trade,  it 
means  in  winter,  poor  business,  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks,  sleep- 
less nights  and  mental  tribulation.  There  is  but  one  story  to  be 
told  in  regard  to  business  for  the  past  month,  and  that  is,  "very  poor." 
Dealers  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  a  cold  snap  but  it  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  materialize.  There  have  been  a  few  mild  attempts, 
but  what  is  earnestly  longed  for,  is  a  real,  good,  old-time  snap  with 
a  duration  of  two  or  three  weeks,  at  least,  and  the  longer  the  better. 
In  the  country  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  prevents  many  of  the 
farmers  from  bringing  their  produce  to  market,  and  in  the  cities 
and  towns  people  are  holding  on  to  their  ready  cash — which  by  the 
way  is  remarkably  scarce — in  the  expectation  that  we  will  have  an- 
other comparatively  mild  winter  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
invest  in  heavy  clothing.  For  the  good  of  all  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cold  snap  will  make  its  appearance  several  days  be- 
fore Christmas  and  put  business  out  of  its  present  lethargic 
condition.  That  the  retail  clothing  trade  is  dull,  very  dull, 
is  only  too  apparant.  One  dealer  informed  us  that  it  had 
not  been  so  bad  with  him  in  fifteen  years  at  this  season. 
This  may  be  an  exceptional  case  but  the  fact  remains  that  it 
has  seldom  been  as  depressed  as  it  is  at  present.  Wholesalers 
report  that  the  volume  of  business  for  the  closing  year  has  been  in 
excess  of  the  previous  vear,  and  if  the  retailers  are  in  a  position  to 
meet  their  obligations  at  all  satisfactorily,  wholesalers  will  have 
goorl  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  year's  results. 
Money  has  been  scarce  in  some  sections,  but  on  the  whole  payments 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  a  better  class  of  goods  has  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease and  manufacturers  have  been  kept  on  the  jump  for  improve- 
ments in  style  and  finish.  Travelers  report  a  fair  demand  for  spring 
goods  and  that  the  prospects  are  bright. 

THE  TRADE  IN  MONTREAL. 

(By  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 
With  the  clothing  trade  it  is  between  wind  and  weathei.  The 
wholesalers  are  taking  stock,  and  report  the  business  of  their  tra- 
velers on  spring  account  quite  satisfactory.  In  fat  or  lean  years 
men  must  be  clothed,  and  this  trade  is  not  subject  to  the  same  fluct- 
uations as  other  branches  of  industries.  Indeed,  in  times  of  de- 
pression those  who  habitually  wear  tailor-made  goods  have  to  be 
content  with  less  expensive  articles,  and  seek  out  the  ready-made 
clothiers.  The  custom  tailoring  trade  is  unusually  good,  and  some 
very  pretty  goods  are  shown.  Black  cheviots  are  still  popular  and 
mild  diagonals  are  in  exceedingly  good  taste.  The  double-breasted 
coat  has  received  an  impetus  during  the  mild  weather,  and  in  the 
spring  it  promises  to  be  generally  worn.  For  overcoating,  friezes, 
meltons,  and  beavers  are  used.  The  heavy  ulster  of  last  winter, 
and  the  season  before,  is  becoming  a  back  number,  but  the  double- 
breasted  ulster,  with  capuchin,  is  much  worn,  or  will  be,  when  the 
winter  sets  in. 


PERFECT  CLEANLINESS  NECESSARY. 

In  the  management  of  a  store  devoted  to  any  one  or  to  all  the 
lines  of  men's  apparel  nothing  is  more  essential  to  appearances  than 
the  greatest  cleanliness.  There  is  certainly  no  line  of  trade  in  which 
it  is  more  essential.  The  idea  of  neatness,  order  and  the  absence  of 
dirt  and  litter  should  pervade  every  part  of  the  storeroom  and  ex- 
tend to  the  exterior  as  well.  It  looks  successful,  prosperous  and 
painstaking.  No  dealer  can  afford  to  have  a  reputation  for  careless- 
ness. The  dust  brush  and  the  wiping  cloth  must  be  always  handy 
although  out  of  sight  except  when  in  use  and  stock  and  fixtures  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  at  little 
expenditure,  saving  of  time  and  labor,  to  build  up  a  trade  by  attention 
to  these  details.  Let  your  store  be  a  part  of  your  advertisement 
not  only  in  its  window  display  and  its  sign  but  in  every  portion. 
You  advertise  in  the  newspaper  to  draw  trade  to  your  store.  Let  it 
by  all  means  be  inviting  in  its  appearance  when  customers  come  to 
the  door. — Chicago  Apparel  Gazette. 


PREVAILING  STYLES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  past  month  says,  the  Sartorial  An  Journal,  all  other 
coats  have  manifested  a  decided  tendency  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
double  breasted  frock,  and  elongate  their  skirts.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  dress  coat,  which  is  often  made  to  reach  the  knees, 
though,  as  it  is  a  conservative  garment,  we  illustrate  it  a  trifle  shorter. 
This  increased  skirt  length  causes  the  waist  to  appear  much  shorter 
than  it  has  been,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  reduced  in  length  only  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  for  any  style.  Whatever  the  style  of  coat  may 
be,  as  it  grows  longer  it  requires  larger  sleeves  and  trousers,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  either  should  be  greatly  increased  in  width. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  coats  will  be  worn  considerably 
longer  than  heretofore,  but  whether  or  not  the  increase  of  length  will 
continue  beyond  the  present  season,  is  a  question  which  no  one  can 
positively  answer  at  present.  But  in  fashions,  as  in  other  things, 
"  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  e\  il  thereof,"  and  so  long  as  our  read- 
ers are  able  to  dress  their  clients  correctly  during  one  season,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  what  radical  changes  the  next  may  develop. 

The  Plate  for  this  month  suggests  that  the  finishing  touches  to 
full  dress  cannot  be  overlooked  with  any  degree  of  safety.  They 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  selection  made  with  an  eye  to 
keeping  in  line  with  what  for  the  moment  is  correct.  Just  at  present 
plain  bosom  shirts  are  the  choice  of  the  majority,  though  an  edge  of 
light  embroidery  in  tracery  work  is  not  at  all  out  of  place.  Two  or 
three  stud-holes  are  equally  correct,  though  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered the  standard,  while  the  former  is  proper  for  short-waisted 
torms.  The  studs  themselves  should  not  be  of  a  bright  order,  either 
white  enamel,  perhaps  with  a  delicate  edge  of  gold,  or  moonstones 
are  the  choicest.  In  the  wav  of  collars  the  straight  plain  band  is 
mostly  worn,  fully  closed  at  the  throat,  though  some  prefer  the  Eng- 
lish pattern  which  has  the  slightest  of  openings  just  where  the  points 
meet,  descending  to  a  full  lap  at  the  button  hole.  The  moderately 
and  squarely  turned  points  make  a  pleasant  change  from  these,  but 
only  when  worn  with  a  black  band  bow,  preferably  of  dead  finish 
silk,  though  satin  is    permissible.     In  cuffs  for  dress,  the  square- 
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cornered  link  button  variety  are  still  in  the  ascendency,  though  the 
round  corners  are  more  called  for  than  last  seasun.  It  is  intimated 
that  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  turnover,  or  rather  a  turn-up,  cuff  for 
dress  will  be  shown  in  the  near  future,  but  with  what  degree  of  suc- 
cess remains  to  be  seen. 

Gloves  show  no  change  from  last  season  in  the  way  of  back 
stitching  and  welts,  both  of  which  are  very  moderate,  in  fact  barely 
an  outline.  The  material  most  in  vogue  is  undressed  kid  ;  and  slate 
shading  off  to  a  French  grey  is  the  correct  colcr. 

Shoes  of  patent  leather  with  cloth  tops  complete  the  costume, 
unless  it  may  be  the  handkerchief,  which  should  be  of  white  silk  or 
the  finest  linen  cambric,  narrow-bordered  and  perfectly  plain. 


MEN'S    FURNISHINGS. 

The  Quibbler  in  The  Clothier  and  Furnisher  has  this  to  say  :  One 
of  the  pointers  given  out  in  this  column  last  month  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  would  be  a  strong  demand  in  white  backgrounds  for  the 
December  trade  in  holiday  goods.  The  reasons  were  given  for 
this  prediction  as  mainly  because  the  overweening  prevalence  of  red 
would  make  the  consideration  of  any  other  strong  tint  unlikely,  and 
a  change  would  be  sought  in  the  more  delicate  and  perishable  fabrics. 
It  has  turned  out  as  written.  Those  that  heeded  these  monitions 
are  reaping  the  harvest  of  a  very  strong  demand  for  wh.te  back- 
ground scarrings  of  high  grade  which  bid  fair  to  hold  the  lead 
throughout  the  holiday  season.  The  very  latest  diversion  in  high- 
class  neckwear  is  in  the  form  of  the  tour-in-hand  self-tied  scarfing, 
the  fabric  being  in  soft-yielding,  but  heavy  woven  all  silk  stuff.  The 
especial  feature  is  that  the  knot  is  made  round  rather  than  flat,  and 
indented  slightly  toward  the  lower  portion  of  the  knot.  When  it 
can  be  effectually  done  the  scarfpin  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  this 
indentation.     The   effect    is  chic  and  gentleman-like,  and  it  is   a 


pointer  for  imitation  in  made  up  examples  for  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son. The  idea,  if  properly  developed,  would  undoubtedly  score  a 
popular  success.  Some  of  the  leading  furnishers  are  showing  very 
high  collars  and  very  wide  cuffs.  They  are  at  once  unbecoming 
and  uncomfortable.  The  fact  that  the  high  collar  and  wide  cuffs 
make  the  wearer  appear  conspicuous,  is  enough  to  allay  fear  that 
they  may  be  adopted  these  conservative  days. 


EVERYBODY    WAS    LOOKING. 

He  was  seen  to  emerge  from  a  readv-made  clothier's.  As  he 
reached  the  pavement  he  suddenly  became  conscious  that  everybody 
in  the  street  was  looking  at  him.  Most  people  feel  that  way  when 
they  first  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  There  were  wrinkles  in  the 
coat  across  the  shoulders  and  the  trousers  were  creased  as  though 
they  had  been  on  the  shelf  for  ages.  It  is  probable  no  one  would 
have  noticed  this,  for  such  sights  are  a  common  occurrence  in  the 
streets  of  a  busy  neighborhood.  Still  the  boys  saw  something  to 
hoot  at,  and  hoot  they  did  as  he  walked  along. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?"  some  one  yelled. 

"  He  has  got  a  £3  suit  marked  down  to  30  shillings.  See,"  said 
another. 

Still  the  object  of  all  this  chaff  hurried  along  seemingly  unaware 
that  the  commotion  on  the  street  was  about  him.  But  at  last  a  more 
sympathizing  individual  tapped  him  on  the  arm.  and  said  : 

"  Every  eye  is  on  you  ;  better  take  off  the  tickets." 

This  worried  him,  and  he  took  off  his  coat  first  and  removed  the 
card  from  his  coat  collar,  and  looking  about  for  further  trouble, 
found  the  same  little  cards  upon  his  vest  in  front  and  his  trousers 
behind.  At  last  he  got  them  all  off,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
creases,  but  they  still  showed  that  he  had  just  made  his  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  ready-made  clothier. —London  Tit-Bits. 
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THE  quarterly 
meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Tra- 
velers' Associa- 
tion of  Canada 
was  held  in  their 
headquarters,  57 
Yonge  street,  Toronto, on  Saturday  evening, 
December  5th,  President  John  Burns  in  the 
chair.  The  quarterly  report  of  the  Board  of 
Management  showed  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  in  a  most  gratifying  condition, 
there  being  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
surplus  funds  and  the  membership  roll. 
Nominations  for  officers  were  made,  result- 
ing in  the  following  being  elected  by  accla- 
mation :  —  President,  John  Burns  ;  First 
Vice-President,  Charles  C.  Van  Norman  ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Robert  J.  Orr ; 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Gray  ;  Secretary,  James 
Sargant.  These  gentlemen  were  nominated 
as  candidates  for  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Directors,  nine  to  be  elected  :  F.  T.  Butler, 
C.  A.  Bernard,  W.T.  Barker,  William  Cauld- 
well,  William  Christie,  Charles  Cockshutt, 
A.  R.  Clarke,  W.  B.  Dack,  M.  C.  Ellis,  John 
Everett,  E.  Fielding,  James  Haywood, 
Joseph  Kilgour,  W.  H.  Lindsay,  Hector 
Morrison,  John  Muldrew,  Thomas  Malcolm, 
Henry  Nafe,  John  Orr,  John  A.  Ross,  E.  E. 
Starr,  H.  Stanbury,  George  West. 

Hamilton  Board  —  First  Vice-President, 
G.  E.  Hamilton;  Second  Vice-President,  H. 
G.  Wright;  both  elected  by  acclamation. 
For  directors,  six  to  be  elected,  these  were 
nominated  :  H.  Bedlington,  W.  B.  Croy, 
R.  Coleman,  E.  A.  Dally,  John  Hooper,  J. 
H.  Herring,  Fred.  Johnson,  W.  E.  Lachance, 
and  W.  G.  Reid. 

The  gentlemen  who  represented  the  fol- 
lowing boards  last  year  were  re-elected  by 
acclamation  : — Brantford,  Guelph,  Berlin, 
Montreal,  Kingston,  Winnipeg  and  Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  Shaftesbury  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day,   December    23,      commsncing    at     10 


o'clock  a.m.  The  annual  celebration 
will  be  held  at  Hamilton  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  The  annual  smoking  concert  will 
be  held  at  Toronto  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 28.  The  ballots  were  mailed  to 
the  members  of  the  entire  Association  im- 
mediately, and  the  results  of  the  election 
will  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting. 


WESTERN 
ONTARIO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Western 
Ontario  Association  was  held  in  their  rooms, 
Masonic  Temple,  London,  on  Saturday,  5th 
December.  The  principal  business  was  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  year.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  Presi- 
dent W.  S.  Case,  who  was  in  the  chair,  was 
nominated  for  another  term,  but  gracefully 
declined.  He  has  served  two  terms  as 
President  and  proved  himself  a  popular, 
painstaking,  hardworking  officer.  Following 
are  the  nominations  : 

For  President— J.  M.  Dillon  and  R.  C. 
Struthers. 

First  Vice-President — C.  E.  Perry  and  R. 
Tait. 

Second  Vice-President — P.  J.  Conroy  and 
Wm.  Gray. 

Third  Vice-President— A.  W.  Robertson, 
Hamilton  (acclamation). 

Directors  for  London  (seven  to  be  chosen) 
— Geo.  A.  McGillivray,  N.  Jeffery,  F.  Bay- 
den,  C.  Saunders,  H.  Line,  Jas.  Burns,  John 
Richards,  J.  L.  Johnson,  H.  G.  Collamore, 
T.  T.  Mortimore,  Geo.  Griffin,  John  Callan- 
der, J.  A.  Smith,  R.  Coates,  A.  S.  Tassie 
and  D.  McKenzie. 

Directors  from  outside  places  were  all 
elected  by  acclamation  as  follows  : — Hamil- 
ton, R.  K.  Hope  and  Jno.  Booker;  Toronto, 
F.  W.  Heath  and  R.  H.  Greene;  Stratford, 
James  Dow;  Brantford,  Geo.  Watt,  Sr.;  St. 
Mary's,  James  Maxwell;  Ayr,  J.  G.  Watson; 
Oshawa,  E.  O.  Felt;  St.  Thomas,  W.  T. 
Cochrane;  Windsor,  James  F.  Smyth;  Inger- 
soll,  R.  H.  Cotter;  Chatham,  A.  E.  Menitt; 
Woodstock,  R.  G.  Bickerton.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  fixed  for 
Saturday  morning,  December  26,  at  1 1 
o'clock. 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

The  Commercial  Travelers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  met  in  their  rooms, 
57  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 21st,  when  the  following  nominations 
for  officers  were  made  : — President,  Jos. 
Bonnick,  Toronto;  Vice-President,  James 
Greenfield,  Toronto;  Treasurer,  Warring 
Kennedy,  Toronto,  all  elected  by  acclama- 
tion; Trustees  for  Toronto,  nine  to  be  elect- 
ed, T.  M.  Bayne,  Robert  Crean,  J.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Thomas  Dunnet,  W.  B.  Dack,  H. 
Goodman,  Hector  Lamont,  Jos.  Taylor,  S. 
R.  Wickett,  Toronto;  John  A.  Ross,  Mon- 
treal; Trustees  for  Hamilton,  two  to  be  elect- 
ed, G.  A.  Black,  E.  A.  Dalley,  Hamilton; 
Wm.  Bremner,  Toronto;  Trustee  for  Winni- 
peg, one  to  be  elected,  M.  R.  O'Loughlin, 
W.  M.  Ronald,  Winnipeg.  The  poll  closes 
at  three  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  and  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  that  da,.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  G.  H.  Lowe,  the  secre- 
tary, we  are  enabled  to  give  a  few  items  from 
the  eleventh  annual  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  meeting.  The  total  membership  on 
November  30th  was  1,806.  Seventeen  death 
claims  were  paid  during  the  year,amounting 
to  $17,000,  which  were  met  by  assessments, 
$15,265.35,  taken  from  general  expense  ac- 
count, $1,734.65.  The  receipts  on  general 
expense  account,  including  balance  from  last 
year,  were  $5,530.20;  disbursements,  includ- 
ing amount  transferred  to  death  claim  ac- 
count, $4,902.76,  leaving  balance  at  credit  of 
$627.44.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  death 
rate,  the  Reserve  Fund  of  $12,725.97  is  left 
intact.  The  report  says  "  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  our  mortality  is  not  excessive, 
as  compared  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  the  Line  companies  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  a  death  rate  of 
16.9  per  thousand  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, whereas  ours  is  only  10  per  thou- 
sand." The  report  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Here- 
after it  is  intended  to  make  six  assessments 
each  year  on  the  first  lawful  day  of  the  follow- 
ing months,  viz.:  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September  and  November.  However, 
should  the  amounts  realized  from  six  assess- 
ments not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  death 
claims  during  the  year,  then  an  extra  assess- 
ment or  assessments  will  be  made.  Mem- 
bers, especially  those  who  joined  the  society 
before  they  married,  are  requested  to  exam- 
ine their  certificates  to  see  if  their  death 
benefit  is  payable  to  the  proper  person.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  claims  have  come 
before  the  Board  where  members  neglected 
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to  make  the  necessary  change,  and  the  bene- 
fit has  only  been  secured  to  the  widows 
through  the  kindness  of  the  parents  of  the 
deceased  members.  It  cannot  be  too  forci- 
bly impressed  on  members  that  competition 
to-day  is  as  keen  in  insurance  as  it  is  in  mer- 
cantile business,  and  the  continued  success 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Society  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  every  member  helping 
to  increase  its  membership.  There  are  a 
great  many  travelers  living  outside  of  To- 
ronto whom  the  Secretary  cannot  reach,  and 
are  in  daily  touch  with  our  members,  that  a 
good  word  spoken  for  the  Society,  and  an 
application  form  at  hand,  may  any  time  be 
the  means  of  bringing  in  a  new  member. 
No  stronger  argument  can  be  adduced  of 
the  good  work  the  Society  has  done  during 
its  eleven  years  of  existence  than  pointing 
out  that  $82,000  has  been  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  deceased  members."  Important 
amendments  to  the  By-laws  will  be  voted 
upon.  These  are  briefly  as  follows  : — To 
give  members  under  50  years  an  additional 
thousand  dollars  insurance  on  furnishing  a 
medical  certificate  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  ;  that  the  nine  Toronto  trustees 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
three,  however,  to  retire  at  end  of  each 
year  in  rotation  ;  that  in  future  the  general 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  the  third  Satur- 
day in  December  each  year,  and  the  annual 
meeting  in  January;  accounts  to  be  made  up 
to  31st  December,  instead  of  30th  Novem- 
ber; time  for  payment  of  assessment  to  avoid 
forfeiture  of  membership  changed  from  forty 
days  to  one  month,  and  non-payment  of  the 
annual  fee  as  forfeiture  changed  lrom  1st 
March  each  year  to  1st  February. 


see  what  is  the  matter.  And  yet  the  same 
man  will  hold  a  traveler  several  days  before 
he  will  give  him  a  few  sizes,  and  think 
nothing  of  breaking  an  engagement  to  look 
at    samples. — Boots  and   Shoes. 


KEEP    YOUR     ENGAGEMENTS, 

There  are  a  number  of  hardships  and 
trials  in  a  drummer's  life,  but  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  is  to  have  a  merchant  make  an 
appointment  and  then  deliberatly  break  it. 
Very  few  merchants  stop  to  consider  that 
drummers  are  not  on  the  road  for  their 
health,  but  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  shoes  ;  but  this  fact  apparently  cuts 
no  figure.  A  merchant  should  take  into  con- 
sideration that  hotel  and  traveling  expenses 
are  high,  and  that  the  expense  account  of  a 
drummer  will  foot  up  pretty  high  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  If  a  merchant  thinks  he  can  be- 
come interested  in  a  certain  line,  and  is  asked 
to  name  a  certain  hour  to  examine  the  sam- 
ples, he  should  endeavour  to  state  a  time 
when  he  is  positive  he  can  leave  his  business 
and  when  such  an  hour  is  set,  he  should 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  break  his  appoint- 
ment. Another  matter  is  the  taking  of  sizes. 
When  a  drummer  asks  if  his  sizes  are  ready, 
he  gets  a  quiet  laugh  and  is  requested  to  call 
around  again.  Merchants  should  remember 
that  that  is  not  business.  What  a  howl  these 
same  merchants  set  up  if  their  goods  are  a 
little  slow  in  being  made  !  How  the  trav- 
ler  is  asked  to  write  or  wire  his    louse  and 


GENEROUS  SMOKERS. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Blackley,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Commercial  Travelers'  Smoking  Concert 
of  1890,  has  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
John  Ross  Robertson,  chairman  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children  Trust,  Toronto  : 

"  On  behalf  of  the  trustees  I  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge, with  many  thanks,  your  contribution 
of  $38.30  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  being  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  smoking  Concert  held  under  the 
auspices  of  your  association  in  1890. 

I  need  scarcely  state  that  we  are  most 
grateful  for  this  donation,  and  kindly  say  for 
me  to  your  association,  that  if  any  of  the 
members  would  at  any  time  care  to  go 
through  our  new  building,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  accompany  them.  Again  thanking 
you,  etc." 

The  object  is  to  secure  a  cot  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children,  and  to  call  it  "  The 
Travelers'  Cot,"  to  be  kept  up  by  the  surplus 
of  the  annual  smoking  concerts.  In  this  the 
travelers  are  only  following  out  that  thought- 
fulness  and  kindness  for  which  they  are 
noted.  There  is  no  more  deserving  institu- 
tion in  the  country  than  the  one  they  have 
honored  with  their  patronage,  and  we  would 
advise  all  who  can  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
chairman's  offer,  and  visit  the  building  on 
Christmas  day.  It  will  be  time  most  profit- 
ably spent. 

The  third  annual  smoking  concert  and 
banquet  will  be  held  at  Webb's,  on  the  even- 
ing ot  December  28th.  The  following  gentle- 
men are  the  executive  :  Chairman,  C.  H. 
Murdoch;  first  vice-chairman,  T.  M.  Bayne; 
second  vice-chairman,  J.  A.  Nichols;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, A.  O.  Hurst  ;  refreshment 
committee,  E.  Burns,  R.  Wood,  T  Mitchell; 
musical  committee,  Mr.  Cleghorn  and  A.  E. 
Curran  ;  reception  committee,  Charles  E. 
Davies,  Sam.  Sterling,  Robert  Bellam,  Chas. 
B.  Loundes,  J.  McKay,  Charles  Dunning, 
William  Darnley,  Fred.  Dignum.  A  splen- 
did programme  will  be  presented,  in  which 
W.  E.  Ramsey,  H.  L.  Clark,  Harry  Rich 
and  several  well-known  travelers  will  take 
part. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Some  months  ago  we  advocated  the  adop- 
tion, by  our  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tions, of  an  accident  insurance  department, 
under  their  own  control,  whereby  the  profits 
would  go  to  swell  the  surplus  funds,  instead 
of  into  the  coffers  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies. We  now  understand,  that  the  To- 
ronto Association  has  completed  arrange- 
ments with  the  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dent Company,  to  insure  all  the  members 
against  accident  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
matter  will  have  to  be  ratified  at  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  Association,  before  taking 
effect.  The  arrangement  may  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one  ;  but  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  better  and  more  economical 
way  would  be  for  the  Association  to  secure 
all  the  profit  to  themselves  by  the  formation 
of  an  accident  insurance  branch.  It  would 
not  involve  much  extra  labor  and  expense  to 
carry  it  on. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF    A    SHIRT    STUD. 

"  Do  you  see  that  peculiar  looking  stud 
that  man  is  wearing  on  his  shirt  front  ? "  said 
a  hotel  clerk  the  other  day,  pointing  to  a 
gentleman  standing  near  by,  and  on  whose 
expansive  bosom  was  fastened  a  gold  button 
with  a  bird  in  black  enamel  upon  it. 

"  That  man  is  a  St.  Louis  drummer,  and 
he  has  been  wearing  that  stud  for  twenty 
years,  to  my  knowledge^'  added  the  clerk. 
"  It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  he  married  a 
relative  of  Patrick  Egan,  the  famous  Home 
Rule  Agitator  of  Nebraska.  Previous  to 
that  time  a  certain  young  business  man  of 
Chicago  was  also  courting  her,  and  among 
the  presents  he  once  gave  her  was  a  pair  of 
cuff  buttons,  of  which  that  stud  was  one. 

The  rival  saw  these  buttons  one  day  on 
the  young  lady's  cuffs,  and  in  jest  purloined 
one  of  them  and  placed  it  in  his  shirt  front. 
When  leaving  the  house  afterward  he  en- 
countered the  Chicago  suitor,  who  spied  the 
jewel.  An  explanation  was  demanded  of  the 
young  lady  and  an  angry  scene  followed, 
and  the  Chicago  man  left  in  a  huff.  When 
the  St.  Louis  drummer  called  the  next  time 
he  proposed  and  was  accepted.  After  their 
marriage  his  wife  told  him  that  had  the 
Chicago  lover  proposed  first,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  done  but  for  the  cuff- 
button  episode,  she  would  have  accepted 
him.  Ever  since  that  time  the  happy  hus- 
band has  been  wearing  that  button,  and 
money  could  not  buy  it  of  him. — San  Fran- 
cisco Call. 


ASKING  REDUCED  RATES. 

We  learn  from  The  Commercial,  Winni- 
peg, that  at  a  meeting  held  recently  at 
Montreal  of  representatives  from  the  Mon- 
treal Board  of  Trade  and  Toronto  and  Mon- 
treal Commercial  Travelers'  associations,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  interview  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  authorities  and  ask 
them  to  reduce  the  rate  west  of  Port  Arthur 
from  three  or  four  to  two  cents  per  mile  and 
also  ask  both  roads  (the  Grand  Trunk)  to 
reduce  the  rate  to  two  cents  per  mile  and  to 
have  the  baggage  limit  raised  from  300  to 
500  pounds. 

AFFILIATION. 

The  North-West  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday  night, 
December  5th,  decided  to  defer  discussion  of 
affiliating  with  the  Toronto  association  until 
the  annual  meeting. 

CONVERSAZIONE  AT  HAMILTON. 

The  Hamilton  Commercial  Travelers  are 
determined  to  keep  up  their  reputation  for 
having  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of 
the  season.  Their  annual  Conversazione 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 30th  at  the  drill  hall,  and  we  understand 
a  large  number  of  the  Toronto  brethern,  who 
have  been  invited,  are  to  grace  the  occasion 
with  their  presence. 
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Music  and  paper  holders,  made  with  ox- 
idized silver  frames,  are  very  attractive. 

Folding  manicure  sets  in  plush  and  leather 
with  instruments  having  celluloid  handles 
are  having  a  ready  sale. 

A  pretty  thing  for  a  present  is  a  handker- 
chief holder  cf  hand  painted  silk  with  satin 
lining  and  of  an  odd  shape. 

A  blotting  pad  attached  to  a  narrow  band 
of  nickel  with  a  handle  in  the  middle  is  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  useful  novelties. 

Candelabra  in  fancy  designs  and  in  great 
variety  as  to  size  form  a  new  line  of  novel- 
ties which  seem  to  be  very  taking. 

A  new  article  is  a  small  dagger-shaped 
book-mark  of  nickel  or  silver.  It  is  made  to 
slip  over  a  leal  and  hold  itself  there. 

Magic  lanterns  are  increasing  in  favor, 
the  assortment  this  year  being  large  and 
varied.  Some  houses  are  carrying  very  ex- 
pensive lines. 

A  ladies'  companion  in  the  form  of  a  fold- 
ing plush  case,  which  when  opened  sends 
forth  sweet  musical  sounds,  is  an  old  idea  in 
a  new  form. 

Papetnes  with  plush  and  leather  cases  in 
various  designs,  form  a  very  taking  line  of 
goods  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Barber 
&  Ellis  Co.  Some  of  the  plush  and  satin 
cases  are  adorned  with  hand  painting,  and 
these  goods  should  have  a  ready  sale. 

Whiskholders  of  many  shapes  are  still 
numerous.  Some  with  broad  bands  of 
plush,  worked  with  arresene  designs,  are 
exceedingly  pretty. 

Card  cases  made  entirely  of  oxidized  silver 
or  brass  in  box-shape  are  the  newest  things 
in  that  line.  Some  seal  cases  with  silver 
mountings  are  very  pretty. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  shape  looking- 
ing-glasses  in  the  market.  Some  have 
etched  patterns  for  part  borders  ;  others 
have  pretty  designs  in  nickel  and  silver. 

Celluloid  novelties  are  rapidly  being  intro- 
duced. Paper  knives  with  celluloid  blades 
and  silver  handles,  paper  weights,  card 
boxes,cards  for  hand  painting,  these  and  many 
other  forms  will  attract  attention  next  year. 

A  very  pretty  thing  is  a  jockey  inkstand.  A 
wooden  shape  like  a  half  saddle  forms  the 
broad  flat  stand,  the  silver  stirrup  holds  the 
whip  shaped  pen  handle,  and  ink  wells  are 
inserted  in  the  stand.  Another  elegant  ink- 
stand is  an  ink  well  enclosed  ;n  a  ball-shap- 
ed wooden  case,  which  is  attached  to  a 
wooden  tennis-raquet  shape  ;  while  upon  the 
handle  of  the  raquet  is  a  metal  pen  rack. 

Leading  fancy  goods  dealers  are  now 
carrying  a  line  of  very  fine  pen  and  pocket 
cutlery,  the  ''Tree"  brand  made  by  H. 
Boker  &  Co.  They  are  made  of  the  Waid- 
lows,  best  English  crucible  cast  steel,  tem- 
pered and  hardened  by  experienced  workmen. 


Buyers  need  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering 
these  goods  for  they  are  thoroughly  reliable. 
Their  razors  and  scissors  are  already  well- 
known. 

A  combination  calendar  tablet  made  to 
stand  on  an  office  table  is  very  attractive. 
The  tablet  is  used  for  writing  the  day's  en- 
gagements upon.  Instead  of  a  calendar  some 
have  a  small  clock  :   others  a   thermometer. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  year's 
fancy  goods,  is  the  way  in  which  oxidized 
and  other  silver  is  taking  the  place  of  zylon- 
ite  and  celluloid,  in  the  handles  for  the 
articles  in  dressing  cases,  manicure  sets,  etc. 
But  zylonite  has  found  a  new  sphere  in  tak- 
ing the  place  of  rubber  in  house  balls  :  and 
it  is  surprising  the  'bouncing'  qualities  they 
possess,  while  their  variegated  colors  are 
quite  pleasing. 

Wire  frames  for  building  piano  and  ban- 
quet lamp  shades  are  selling  freely  lately. 
Rice  Lewis  &  Son,  Toronto,  are  offering  a 
large  assortment  of  all  sizes  and  patterns  at 
$6  per  dozen  to  the  trade.  Some  of  the  de- 
signs find  a  ready  sale  among  the  ladies  for 
$1.50  to  $2  each.  It  is  becoming  very  fash- 
ionable for  ladies  to  cover  th^m  with  various 
shades  to  match  the  rooms. 


SHOP  DECORATIONS. 

The  interior  of  a  store  should  be  attrac- 
tive, but  especially  so  at  this  time  of  year. 
Neatness  always  attracts  customers,  the 
well-ordered  store  being  an  index  of  a  well- 
managed  business.  The  ceilings  must  be  of 
snowy  whiteness  or,  if  decorated,  of  clear, 
bright  colors.  The  painting  should  be  of  a 
light  color,  the  counters  well-polished  and 
the  show  cases  clean  and  shining. 

But  at  this  season  of  the  year  more  than 
this  should  be  attempted.  A  few  flags, 
some  Chinese  lanterns  and  boughs  of  cedar, 
spruce  or  hemlock,  hung  and  fastened 
throughout  the  store,  will  be  very  appropri- 
ate. Do  not  be  afraid  of  having  your  store 
too  attractive — you  cannot  over-do  it.  It  is 
a  season  of  rejoicing  and  people  will  tolerate 
a  great  deal  of  this  ;  in  fact,  you  must  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  it  before  it  will  be 
noticed  at  a'l.  Appropriate  mottoes,  made 
in  various  ways,  will  be  appreciated.  Nice 
mottoes  can  be  made  from  pasteboard  let- 
ters, covered  with  cotton  batting,  over 
which  should  be  sprinkled  silver  powder. 
Or,  better  still, they  can  be  made  with  paste- 
board, gold  or  silver  paper  and  gummed 
letters.  The  aitistic  clerk  will  produce 
many  such  that  will  draw  attention  to  cer- 
tain articles,  or  serve  merely  ornamental 
purposes. 

Pictures,  even  if  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, will  always  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
store  if  possessed  of  artistic  merit.  Though 
here  the  dealer  must  guard  against  drawing 
too  much  attention  to  decorations  and  too 
little  to  his  wares  ;  decorations  of  whatever 
kind  should  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  display 
of  goods.     Much  freedom  should  be  given 


to  the  displays  of  merchandise.  The  ar- 
rangement of  show  cases  and  their  contents, 
the  placing  of  goods  on  counters  or  tables, 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract 
attention  while  serving  to  display  goods  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  selling  of  fancy  lines  and  novelties 
is  very  different  from  the  selling  of  staple 
lines.  The  latter  may  safely  be  kept  in  the 
background,  and  prominence  should  be 
given  to  the  former  ;  and  all  store  decor- 
ations should  subserve  this  one  great  pur- 
pose of  displaying  attractively  goods  that 
sell  only  at  this  season. 

There  are  always  two  classes  visiting  re- 
tail establishments,  one  class  merely  drop- 
ping in  as  a  place  to  go,  and  if  they  happen 
to  see  a  bargain  they  may  buy  it.  To  meet 
this  class  of  shoppers  it  is  important  to  have 
something  as  a  bargain  in  every  department, 
or  in  other  words  every  department  should 
have  a  leader,  some  article  which  the  public 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with,  and  would 
know  whether  a  bargain  was  really  offered 
or  not. 

The  second  class  come  in  with  a  desire  to 
purchase,  and  they  expect  polite  attention. 
If  they  see  the  store  well  filled  with  custo- 
mers and  everything  in  a  healthy  business 
condition  they  say  to  themselves,  "  This  is 
a  busy  establishment  ;  they  seem  to  be  doing 
a  good  business  and  this  is  the  place  for  me 
to  purchase."  They  proceed  to  buy  with  con- 
fidence, and  when  once  the  merchant  gains 
the  confidence  of  the  people  he  is  on  the  high 
road  to  success. 


SHE  MISSED  IT  ONCE- 

"  I  can't  find  that  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  your  wife,  sir,  "  said  the  super- 
intendent of  the  asylum  to  the  gentleman 
who  called  to  make  inquiries.  "  I  have  been 
watching  her  very  closely  since  she's  been 
here  and  find  nothing  in  her  talk  or  actions 
which  would  indicate  that  her  mind  has 
been  effected  in  any  way.  " 

"That's  just  it,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  she's  quiet  now,  I  know,  but  who  can  tell 
how  soon  she  may  be  raving  ;  so  I  thought 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  her 
placed  under  treatment  at  once." 

"Quite  right  !"  admitted  the  superintend- 
ent, "but  what  have  been  her  symptoms  ?  " 

"There  has  been  only  one,"  returned  the 
gentleman,  "  but  that  convinced  me—"  He 
shook  his  head  solemnly,  and  then  added  : 
"  There  was  a  bargain  sale  at  Jones's  the 
other  day  and  she  didn't  attend  it.  " 

"  Too  bad  !  too  bad  !  "  replied  the  super- 
intendent. "  This  is  a  most  serious  form  of 
the  mania.  I'll  do  my  best,  but  I  fear  it's  a 
life  case.  "—The  Cloak  Review. 
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Are  the  choice  of  the  musical  profession  everywhere  for  Full  Rich  Tone, 
Substantial  Construction  and   Elegant  Appearance. 
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Merchants  of  Canada, 

THIS  IS  FOR  YOU. 


Shop  Window  Price  Tickets  neatly  done  up  in  Boxes. 

No.  1.— SiEe  H  x  2J,  .tUc.  per  box,  over  1(0  Tickets,  from  lo.  to  810. 
No.  602.— Diamond  Shape  (in  2  colors)  60  in  a  Box,  for  $1.00,  from  5c.  to  $10. 
No.  603.— Size  6J  x  4,  oblong  shape,  60  in  a  Box,  for  $1.00,  from  5c.  to  $10. 
No.  604. — Size  2}  x  2J,  diamond  shape,  144  in  a  Box,  for  50c,  from  lc.  to  $10. 

These  Tickets  will  sell  your  goods  in  double  quick  time, 
for  samples  and  printed  list  of  display  cards. 
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Music  Printers  and  Publishers, 

26  and  28  Colborne  Street,    -    TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  attention  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  is  called  to  page 
nine  of  this  issue. 

Our  Special  Spring  Number 

will  reach  every  retailer  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  ob- 
jection is  often  made  that  travelers  meet  all  requirements  but  this  is 
fallacious.  The  traveler  may  call  attention  to  certain  new  lines  of 
goods,  perhaps  not  wanted  at  the  moment,  but  the  trade  paper  with 
its  advertising  pages  keeps  these  goods  constantly  in  mind.  Supple- 
ment the  work  of  your  travelers  with  an  advertisement  in  The 
Review  and  you  will  be  in  a  oeuer  position  to  get  and^keep  the 
country  trade.     Write  for  Rates  to 

THE  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW  CO. 

6  Wellington  Street  West,  Toront  >. 
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SILK  AND  DRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

TO   THE  TRADE. 

The  buyer  of  this  department,  who  is  an  expert,  has  visited  the  markets 
of  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  personally  selecting  and 
purchasing  the  latest  productions  of  the  loom  in  these  great  centres  of  manu- 
facture and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  Canadian 
trade  he  has  bought  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  SPRING 
SEASON   of   1892.       We  herewith  give  an  abridged  list  of  these  goods  : 


DrGSS  Goods!  Tweeds,  Costume  Cloths,  Flake  Checks, 
Croie  Beize,  Chevron  Crepe,  Queenslands,  Foule,  Richmonds, 
Kingstons,  Oxonians,  Bedford  Cords,  Estameres,  Diagonals, 
Soliels,  Fancy  Cheviots,  Tartans,  Mohair  Figures,  Self  Mourn- 
ing Checks  and  Stripes,  etc.,  etc. 

MuslinS:  Fancy  Checks  and  Stripes,  Satin  Checks,  Satin 
Stripes,  Victoria  Lawns,  Nainsooks,  Hair  Cords,  Books,  Lenos, 
Piques,  Crinolines  and  Wigan. 


SllkS*.     BLACKS,  in  Gro  Grain,  Merveilleux,  Surah,   Luxor, 
Peau  De  Soie,  Faille  Francais,  Bengaline. 
COLOURS  in  Faille  Francais,  Surah,  Pongee,  Pongor. 
FANCIES  in  Spot  Pongee,  Spot  Surah,  Pongee  Faconne. 

Ribbons:  COLOURS  in  Faille,  Satin,  Double  Faced 
Satin,  Satin  and  Faille  and  Moire.  BLACK  in  Faille,  Moire, 
Ottoman,  and  Satin. 

Hosiery:     BLACK   COTTON   HOSE    in   the    Hermsdorf 
Dye;  every  pair  guaranteed  to  keep  the  colour. 
CASHMERE  HOSE  in  all  popular  qualities,  and  in  all  sizes. 

We  solicit  an  inspection,   feeling  confident   if  the  same  is 


Samples  of  these  goods  are   now  in   the  hands   of  our  travellers. 
accorded,  orders  will  follow. 

Some  of  the  goods  are  now  in  stock,  and  we   hope  in  a  few  more  days  to  receive  the  balance  of  our  pucrhases  for  the  different 
sections  of  our  Silk  and  Dress  Department. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  customers  in  our  warehouses  inspecting  cur  goods  and  placing  their  orders. 

We   have   made   the  filling    of  Letter  Orders  a  Specialty. 


JOHN  MACDONALD  &  CO., 


Wellington  &  Front  Sts.   E. 
Toronto. 


Saves  Boarding,  Saves  Remnants,  Saves  Tangled   Bunches,  Saves 
Measuring,  Saves  Time  and  Saves  Money. 


Put  up  in  boxes  of  One  Dozen  Rolls,  each  Roll  containing  just  what 
is  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  dress.  If  your  jobber  does  not  keep 
CASCADE  ROLL  BRAID  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  leading  wholesale  houses  that  do. 


A  beautiful  cabinet  presented  free  to  the  retail  trade. 


CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO., 


C0ATIC00K,  P.Q. 


WYLD,  GRASETT  &  DARLING,  -  TORONTO. 

Carry    at   all   seasons   a  large  assortment  of  Merchant   Tailors'    Goods.      Overcoatings   in    NapS» 

Beavers,  Pilots,  Irish  Friezes,  &c,  &c. 

A  very  complete  Range  of  Tailors'  Trimmings  always  on  hand.   . 

MEN'S  FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Passing  into  stock  to-day  a  large  shipment  of   Neckwear,  in  Windsors.  Derbys  and    Knots. 

Umbrellas,  Silk  Handkerchiefs,  Xmas  Braces,   &c. 

Fresh  designs  just  received  in  54  in.   Tweed    DreSS  Goods. 

WYLD,    GRASETT    So    DARLING. 


